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FROM THE AUTHOR 


English Synonyms Explained and Illustrated is intended for those who wish 
fo acquire a deeper knowledge of spoken and written English and greater precision 
and variety in the use of English words. 

The author has collected about 250 groups of synonyms totalling about 1,000 
individual words. He defines their meaning, showing the difference between the 
various synonyms in meaning, use and style, and how each synonym is related 
to; yet differs from all the others in the same group. The explanations are illus- 
frated with examples from classical and modern literature. 

The question of synonyms is an important aspect of English. The choice 
and-use of the right word contributes to precision in meaning and variety in style 
utterly opposed to the monotony and vagueness resulting from the indiscriminate 
use of hackneyed words and phrases. 

Here you have a passage in which the word great occurs ten times: 


“It was a great surprise to see so great a crowd of people assembled, 
evidently for some great occasion. On inquiry we learned that a great man 
was to address the people on a subject of great interest. The great size of the 
field; which sloped like an amphitheatre, enabled the great crowd to hear 
every word with great ease, and al} listened with great attention to the great 
thoughts presented.” (James Fernald; Expressive English, p. 101) 


The word great is used correctly in every instance, and yet you see how ruin- 
ous the effect of repetition is to the passage. Let us take the specimen just given 
and see what the correct use of synonyms will do for it. 


“It was a great surprise to see so large a number of people assembled, 
evidently for some important occasion. On inquiry we learned that an emi- 
nent man was to address the people on a subject of special interest. The ample 
size of the field, which sloped like an amphitheatre, enabled the vast crowd 
to hear every word with perfect ease, and all listened with the utmost atten- 
tion to the noble thoughts presented.” (Ibid.; p. 102) 


This book helps the reader to recall synonyms that may have been forgotten 
or to use the most appropriate word in each particular case. 

For many reasons, the problem of selecting synonyms for discussion has not 
been an easy one. The author has always tried to base his choice of key-words 
upon frequency of use, shade of style and idiomatic usage. 

As many words are synonymous with one or more words in one sense ina 
given context, but are not so in another sense and in a different context, it has 
often been necessary in explaining the meaning of a word to limit its meaning 
by such expressions as: “In the sense in which it is here particularly considered...” 

This work is designed primarily for students, teachers, translators and those 
engaged in other kinds of literary work in English, but the author ventures to 
think that it will not be without interest to lexicographers and as a reference book 

on lexicology. 


The number of groups of synonyms and of words in each group has been cur- 
tailed to a minimum for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient size. 

An index has been added not only as a guide to the synonyms as arranged, 
but also to enable the reader to institute independent comparisons of the words, 
if he should desire to do so. 


The following lexicographical sources have been consulted: 


Collins, V.H. The Choice of Words. London, 1952. 

Crabb, G. English Synonyms. New York, 1945. 

Fernald, J. C. Funk and Wagnalls Standard Handbook of Synonyms, An- 
tonyms and Prepositions. New York, 1947. 

Fowler, H. W. The Concise Oxford Dictionary. Oxford, 1944. 

Gray,A.K.A Dictionary of Synonyms. New York—London, 1950. 

Hogan, H. Dictionary of American Synonyms. New York, 1956. 

Hornby, A.S., Gatenby, E. V.. Wakefield, H. The Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary of Current English. Oxford, 1948. 

Murray, J.A.H., Bradley, H., Craigie, W. A., Onions, C.T. 
The Oxford English Dictionary, vols. I—XII. Oxford, 1933. 

Nuttall, P. A. Dictionary of English Synonyms and Antonyms. London, 1940 

Webster’s New World Dictionary of the American Language, vols. I—X]I. 
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LIST OF GROUPS UNDER DEFINITE KEY-WORDS 


ABANDON, uv. 
Abdicate 
Desert 
Forsake 
Give up 
Leave 
Quit 
Relinquish 
Renounce 
Resign 
Surrender 

ABOLISH; v. 
Abrogate 
Annut 
Revoke 


ABOVE, adv., prep. 


Beyond 
Over 
ACCIDENT, a. 
Casualty 

Misadventure 
Mischance 
Mishap 

ACCUSTOM, vz. 
Familiarize 
Inure 
Train 

ACHIEVE; v. 
Accomplish 
Attain 
Gain 


Adjust 
Arrange 
Conform 
Fit 
Suit 
ADMIT, v. 
Accept 
Allow 
Concede 
Tolerate 
ADVANCE; uv. 
Forward 
Further 
Proceed 


17 


24 


26 


35 


of 


46 


Progress 
Promote 

ADVICE, a. 
Counsel 

AFRAID, adj. 
Alarmed 
Apprehensive 
Fearful 
Frightened 
Scared 


Acquiesce 
Assent 
Comply 
Concur 
Consent 


AGREEABLE, adj. 


Acceptable 
Grateful 
Gratifying 
Pleasant 
Pleasing 
Welcome 
AGREEMENT, a. 
Accord 
Bargain 
Contract 
Convention 
Pact 
Treaty 
AIM, n.. 
Design 
End 
Goal 
Intent 
Intention 
Object 
Purpose 
View 
ALONE, adj. 
Lone 
Lonely 
Single 
Solitary 
AMUSE, v. 
Divert 
Entertain 
ANGER, a. 
Displeasure 


49 
00 


34 


o6 


60 


64 


68 


73 


Fury 
Indignation 
Ire 
Irritation 
Passion 
Rage 
Resentment 
Temper 
Wrath 
ANIMAL; fn. 
Beast 
Brute 
ANNOUNCE, uv. 
Advertise 
Declare 
Proclaim 
Promulgate 
Publish 
ANSWER; fn. 
Rejoinder 
Repartee 
Reply 
Response 
Retort 


se n. 


Mien 
Semblance 


APPRECIATE, zv. 


Assess 
Esteem 
Estimate 
Prize 
Value 


ASK; uv. . 
Demand 
Inquire 
Interrogate 
Query 
Question 

ASSISTANT; ft. 
Aid(er) 
Auxiliary 
Helper 

ATTACH; uv. 
Affix 
Annex 
Append 
Fasten 
Tack 

ATTEMPT; v. 
Endeavour 
Essay 
Seek 
Try 


85 


87 


90 


94 


99 


102 


105 


107 


110 


ATTENTION, an. 
Application 
Care 
Consideration 
Heed 
Notice 
Regard 

ATTRACT, v. 
Allure 
Draw 
Engage 
Invite 

ATTRIBUTE, v. 
Ascribe 
Assign 
Impute 
Refer 

AUTHORIZE, v. 
Accredit 
Commission 
Empower 

AVOID, v. 
Dodge 
Elude 
Escape 
Evade 
Flee 
Shun 

AWFUL, adj. 
Appalling 
Dire 
Dreadful 
Frightful 
Shocking 
Terrible 
Tremendous 


AWKWARD, adj. 


Clumsy 
Uncouth 
Ungainly 
Unwieldy 
BAD, adj. 
Evil 
Ill 
Naughty 
Wicked 
BASIS, n. 
Base 
Foundation 
Ground 
Groundwork 
BATTLE, n. 
Action 
Combat 
Engagement 
Fight 


BEAUTIFUL, adj. 


Beauteous 
Fine 


112 


116 


118 


121 


123 


126 


130 


133 


135 


138 


140 


Handsome 


Supplicat 

BEGIN, vv... 
Commence 
Start 


BEHAVIOUR, n. 


Bearing 
Conduct 
Demeanour 
Deportment 
BELIEF, nr. 
Confidence 
Credence 
Credit 
Faith 
Trust 
BIG, adj. 
Great 
Large 
BLOW, n. 
Stroke 
BOAST, v. 
Brag 
Vaunt 
BRAVE, adj. 
Bold 
Courageous 
Daring 
Gallant 
Heroic 
Valiant 
BREAK, v. 
Crack 
Shatter 
Shiver 
Smash 
Splinter 
N, uv... 
Scorch 
Sear 
Singe 
BUSINESS, _n. 
Employment 
Engagement 
Occupation 
Pursuit 
BUSY, adj. 
Engaged 
Occupied 


145 


150 


152 


155 


159 
161 
162 


164 


168 


171] 


173 


176 


BUY; uv. j 
Purchase 

CALM; adj. 
Collected 
Composed 
Cool 


Dispassionate 


Impassive 


Imperturbable 


Peaceful 
Placid 
Quiet 
Sedate 
Serene 
Tranquil 
CARE; hl. 
Anxiety 
Charge 
Concern 
Solicitude 
Worry 
CARRY: uv. 
Bring 
Fetch 
CATCH, U. ° 
Apprehend 
Capture 
Clutch 
Grasp 
Grip 
Seize 
Snatch 
CAUSE; fl, 
Motive 
Occasion 


Vary 
CHARACTER, a. 
Disposition 
Nature 
Reputation 
CHOOSE; uv. 
Elect 
Pick 
Prefer 
Select 
CLAUSE, nn. 
Article 
Condition 
Provision 
Stipulation 
Term 


177 
179 


184 


188 


189 


194 


197 


198 


201 


203 


205 


CLEAN, z. 
Cleanse 
Purge 
Purify 

CLEAR, adj. 
Explicit 
Intelligible 
Lucid 
Obvious 
Plain 
Transparent 


CLEVER; adj. 
Intelligent 
Smart 


Console 
Solace 
Soothe 


COMMUNICATE, v. 
Convey 
Impart 
Collate 
Contrast 


CONFIRM; vz. 
Corroborate 
Verify 

CONQUER, vu. 
Beat 
Defeat 
Overcome 
Subdue 

Vanquish 

CONTINUE, v. 
Endure 
Last 
Persist 

CORRECT: adj. 
Accurate 
Exact 
Precise 


COURAGE, a 
Boldness 
Bravery 
Gallantry 
Heroism 


208 | CURE, v. 
Heal 
Remedy 
DANGER, un. 
209 Hazard 
Jeopardy 
Peril 
DEBATE; U, 
Argue 
Discuss 
Dispute 
912° | DECIDE, vu. 
Determine 
Judge 
214 Resolve 
Settle 
915 | DEFEND; vz. 


917 Shield 


DENY; 0. a, i 


2l9 Contradic 


Gainsay 
DESIRE, an. 
221 Aspiration 
Craving 
Longing 
222 Wish 
Yearning 
DEVIATE, v. 
994 Depart 
Digress 
Diverge 
Swerve 
Wander 


DEXTEROUS, adj. 


Adroit 

Clever 

Deft 

Handy 
DIFFICULT, adj. 
229 Arduous 


Hard 
DIRTY, adj. 
Filthy 
232 Foul 
Nasty 
Squalid 
DISEASE, n. 
Affection 
Complaint 
Illness 
Malady 
236 Sickness 
DISLIKE, 2a. 
Antipathy 


227 


10 


238 


240 


242 


245 


248 


250 


291} 


203 


256 


209 


261 


263 


265 


269 


Aversion Vacuous 


Disgust Void 
Distaste END, uv. .¢ 2 & & & = 2800 
Loathing Close 
Repugnance Conclude 
DISMISS; v. ey ae ow 202 Finish 
Discharge Terminate 
Fire ENEMY, a. bs eo o «w & 303 
Sack Adversary 
DISTANT, adj. . : ©. 2.) . 274 Antagonist 
Far Foe 
Remote ENTRANCE, no . . . . . 306 
DISTRIBUTE, vw. om « & 210 Aamission 
Allot Admittance 
Deal Entry 
Dispense Ingress 
Dole ERROR; n. s & & & & @ B08 
DIVIDE, uv. bo ae re «TO Blunder 
Part Fallacy 
Separate Fault 
Share Lapse 
DRAW, wv. ..... . . ~ 280 Mistake 
Drag Slip 
Haul ESTEEM, v. . ..... 3! 
Pull Respect 
Toe BEAMELE: i 2 te ee BIZ 
Illustration 
DRESS; no . ww ge 284 Instance 
Apparel EXCUSE, . ..... . 314 
Array Forgive 
Attire Pardon 
Clothes EXERCISE, n. .... . 316 
Clothing Drill 
Costume Practice 
pe EXHIBITION; a. . . . . 317 
aiment Displa 
DUTY; n . . . . . . . 288 ee 
Business pad a 
F ; EXPENSIVE, adj. . . . olg 
unction Costl 
Obligation De y 
nce EXPLAIN 320 
Responsibility 7 ver i a nh 
EAGER, adj. . .... .~ 292 ae ey 
Anxious , canara 
Desirous ; hs dks 
EASY; adj. . . . . . . . 293: | FACE, n, 2. ww. 828 
Facile Countenance 
Light Visage | 
EFFORT; n . . . . . 294 | FAME, n. . . . . «825 
Attempt Celebrity 
Endeavour Glory 
Exertion Renown 
ELEMENTARY, adj. . . 297 | FAMOUS; adj. . . at wa, woer 
Primary Celebrated 
Rudimentary Distinguished 
EMPTY, adj, . . . . . . 298 Eminent 
Blank Illustrious 
Devoid Noted 
Vacant | Renowned 


If 


FASHION, fn. 
Mode 
Style 
Vogue 

FEAR, 7n. . 
Alarm 
Apprehension 
Dismay 
Dread 

FINE, adj. 
Delicate 
Nice 
Subtle 

FOOD, n. 
Aliment 
Diet 
Fare 
Feed 
Nourishment 
Nutriment 
Sustenance. 
Victuals 


Interdict 
Prohibit 
FORM, vz. 
Compose 
Constitute 
Fashion 
Mould 
Shape 
FORMAL, adj. . 
Ceremonial 
Ceremonious 
FREEDOM, a. 
Independence 
Liberty 
GATHER, v. 
Assemble 
Collect 
Congregate 
Muster 


Procure 
GIFT, n. 
Donation 
Present 
GIVE, v. 
Afford 
Bestow 
Confer 
Grant 


330 


332 


335 


337 


34] 


343 


346 


347 


349 


30 | 


Practice 
Usage 
HAPPY, adj; . 

Fortunate 
Lucky 
HARM, n. 
Damage 
Detriment 
Hurt 
Injury 
Mischief 
HIDE, uv. 
Conceal 
Disguise 
Dissemble 
HINDER, uv. 
Impede 
Obstruct 
Prevent 
IDEA, n. 
Conception 
Notion 
Thought 
IMPORTANCE an. 
Consequence 
Import 
Moment 
Significance 
Weight 
INCREASE, uv. 
Augment 
Enlarge 
Grow 
Multiply 
INFORM; uv. 
Acquaint 
Advise 
Apprise 
Instruct 
Notify 
Tell 
INTEND, uv. 
Design 
Mean 
JOIN, v. 
Associate 
Combine 
Connect 
Unite 


36f 


363: 


365 


367 


368 


37k 


374. 


376: 


37: 


385° 


383. 


386: 


388. 


SOURNEY, an. 


KEEP, uv. 
Preserve 
Retain 

KILL, uv. bg 
Assassinate 
Butcher 
Massacre - 
Murder 
i 


' Species 
KINDNESS, =n. 
Goodness 
KNOWLEDGE, on. 

Information 
Learning 
Science 
LEAD, uv. 
Conduct 
Direct 
Guide 
LEGAL, adj. 
Lawful 
Legitimate 
- LIFT, ov. . . 
Heave 
Hoist 
Raise 
LIKENESS, na. 
Resemblance 
Similarity 
LIMIT, n. 
Bound 
Boundary 
LOOK, nr... 
Gaze 
Glance 
Glimpse 
Peep 
LOUD, adj. 
Noisy 
MAKE, v.. , 
Create 
Manufacture 
Produce 
MARK, nn. . . 
Indication 
Note 
Sign 


390 Symptom 
Token 
MEMORY, n. 
Recollection 
Remembrance 
392 Reminiscence 
MOVE, u.. 
Drive 
395 Stir 
MUTUAL, adj. 
Common 
396 Reciprocal 
NAME, a... 


Denomination 


. Title 
NECESSARY, adj. 
Essential 
Indispensable 
399 Requisite 
NEGLECT, uv. 
Disregard 
A401 Omit 
Slight 
402 | NEW, adj. 
| Fresh 
Novel 
NOTICE, uv. 
405 Note 
Observe 
Perceive 
Remark 
406 | OBEDIENT, adj. 
Submissive 
OPINION; a. 
408 Belief 
Judgement 
Notion 
Sentiment 
409 i 


Chance 
41] Occasion 
OPPOSE, uv. 
Resist 
412 Withstand 
OPPOSITE, adj. 
Contrary 
Reverse 
ORIGIN, an. 
415 Beginning 
Rise 
416 Root 
Source 
PLENTY, n. 
Abundance 
417 | POSITION, a. 
Job 
Place 
Situation 


18 


View 
OPPORTUNITY, na. 


420 


423 


424 


426 


427 


429 


431 


433 


437 
438 


44] 


443 


444 


445 


448 
449 


POVERTY, n. . « 
Need 


Want 
POWER, 2. 
Energy 
Force 
Strength 
Vigour 
PRETEND, vw. . 
Affect 
Assume 
Feign 
Profess 
PRICE, a. 
Charge 
Cost 
Expense 
PRIDE, a. 
Conceit 
Vainglory 
Vanity 


PRODUCTIVE, adj. 


Fertile 
Fruitful 
PROFIT, an. 
Advantage 
Benefit 


PROPOSAL, n. 
Offer 
Proposition 

PROVE, uv. 
Demonstrate 
Establish 

QUALITY, 2. 
Attribute 
Character 
Property 

QUANTITY, 2. 
Amount 
Number 
Sum 

QUARREL, 2. 
Altercation 
Brawl 
Broil 
Contention 
Row 
Squabble 

QUESTION, a. 
Inquiry 
Query 

QUICK, adj. 
Expeditious 
Fast 
Prompt 
Rapid 
Speedy 
Swilt 


451 


452 


455 


4957 


460 


463 


464 


465 


467 


470 


472 


473 


477 


478 


I4 


RARE. ‘adj. 


Infrequent 


Scarce 
REAL, adj. 
Actual 
Genuine 
True 
RECOGNIZE, 


RELATE, vz. 
Detail 
Narrate 


REMEMBER, 
Recall 
Recollect 

REPEAT, vu. 
Iterate 


Recapitulate 


Recite 
Rehearse 
Reiterate 


REPRESENTATIVE, n. 


Delegate 
Deputy 


U: 
Acknowledge 


U. 


Spokesman 


REPROACH, 
Blame 
Censure 
Rebuke 


U. 


Reprimand 


Reprove 
REST, 2. 

Ease 

Repose 
RESULT, n. 


Consequence 


Effect 

Issue 
REWARD, n. 

Prize 


Recompense 


RIPE, adj. 
Mature 
Mellow 

SHOW, uz. 


Demonstrate 


Display 
Evince 
Exhibit 
Indicate 
Manifest 
Parade 
Point 
Reveal 


482 
483 


484 


486 


487 


490 


492 


495 


498 


O01 


002 


004 


506 


008 


SIMPLE; adj. 
Plain 


SLOW, adj. 
Dilatory 
Leisurely 
Tardy 


SORROW, n. 
Distress 
Grief 


SPEAK, v. 
Converse 
Talk 

SPE ECH; fl. 
Address 
Discourse 
Oration 


SPLENDID, adj. . 


Brilliant 
Glorious 
Gorgeous 
Grand 
Magnificent 
Sumptuous 
Superb 
STRONG, adj. 
Robust 
Sturdy 
Vigorous 


STUBBORN, adj. 


Obstinate 
Persistent 
SUITABLE, adj. 
Appropriate 
Convenient 
Fit 
Fitting 
Proper 
SUPPORT, uz. 
Back 
Maintain 
Second 
Sustain 
Uphold 
SUPPOSE, v. 
Believe 
Deem 
Fancy 
Imagine 
Presume 
Think 
SURPRISE, vu. 
Amaze 
Astonish 
Astound 


TASTE, n. 
Flavour 
Relish 
Savour 


513 


514 


O16 


518 


520 


022 


026 


928 


030 


932 


036 


039 


042 


[5 


Smack 
Tang 


TEACH, uv. 
Instruct 
Train 

THIN, adj. 
Lean 
Slender 
Slim 

THREAT, v. 
Menace 

TRACE, a. 
Mark 
Track 
Vestige 

TRADE, n. 
Commerce 
Traffic 


UNDERSTAND, v. 


Apprehend 
Comprehend 
Conceive 
Grasp 
USELESS, adj. 
Bootless 
Fruitless 
Futile 
USUALSs adj. 
Accustomed 
Common 
Customary 
Familiar 
Habitual 
Ordinary 


VALUABLE, adj. 


Costly 
Precious 
VARIOUS, adj. 
Different 
Diverse 
VICTORY, an. 
Conquest 
Triumph 
VIOLENT, adj. 
Boisterous 
Fierce 
Furious 
Impetuous 
Vehement 
VISITOR, a. 
Guest 
WANDER, uw. 
Prowl 
Ramble 
Range 
Roam 
Rove 
Stray 


045 


204 


oot 


009 


063 


064 


066 


568 


571 
973 


WARLIKE; adj. 
Aggressive 
Bellicose 
Belligerent 

WARN, vu... 
Admonish 
Caution 

WAY, a. - a 
Pass 
Passage 
Path 
Road 
Route 


WEAK, adj. . . 
Feeble 
Fragile 
Frail 
Infirm 
Weakly 


WONDER, nn. 
Admiration 
Amazement 
Astonishment 
Surprise 

WORKMAN, 2. 
Hand 
Labourer 
Operative 

orker 


olf 


078 


980 


583 


590 


YEAR N, U. 
Crave 
Hanker 


Long 
YOUTH, a. . . 

Adolescence 

Juvenilify 


YOUTHFUL, adj. 


Juvenile 
Puerile 
Young 
ZEAL, a. 
Ardour 
Enthusiasm 
Fervour 
ZENITH, a. 
Acme 
Apex 
Climax 
Culmination 
Meridian 
Pinnacle 
Summit 
ZERO, an. 
Cipher 
Nought 
ZONE, n. 
Area 
Belt 
Region 


592 


094 


095 


098 


600 


604 


605 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 


ABANDON, verb 


To ABANDON is to leave completely and finally, forsake or re- 
nounce, surrender utterly; to give up all concern in, to relinquish 
entirely, desert. To abandon is also to resign, yield; it may also mean 
to give up (oneself to one’s feelings or passions, somebody to his or 
her fate, etc.). Abandon implies previous association with, respon- 
sibility for, or control of. Abandon may be used in respect of both 
good and evil actions, persons and things of any kind. 

Examples: To abandon a position to the enemy. To aban- 
don a career. To abandon one’s house, property, etc. To abandon 
all hope. To abandon a theory. To abandon one’s wife, children, 
friends. To abandon oneself to grief. To abandon a shipwrecked 
vessel to the waves. To abandon one’s efforts. 

“Good fortune did not abandon him.”(Shakespeare)Itwas 
singular to see how the mother still held to the old trick, when 
the son had abandoned it as useless. (D ic k ens) And so Brook- 
hart was compelled to assure Balknap that this line of defense 
would have to be abandoned. (Dreiser) She could not reason- 
ably abandon her husband in order to aid Clyde alone. (Dr ei- 
ser) ...the rumour he had been resolved not to believe was true. 
June was abandoned, and for the wife of that fellow’s son. (G al s- 
worthy) 

Proverb: To postpone is not to abandon. 


SYNONYMS 


ABDICATE FORSAKE LEAVE RELINQUISH RESIGN 
DESERT GIVE UP QUIT RENOUNCE SURRENDER 


ABDICATE, relinquish, abandon, renounce, resign 

To abdicate is to give up voluntarily or renounce (power, olfice, 
duties, authority, etc.) especially in a public or formal manner; to 
abandon, to relinquish, withdraw from; surrender. 

The difference between abdicate and abandon is that abandon 
is said in respect of persons and things, but abdicate is said of olfice, 
authority or power; besides, abdicate differs from abandon in being 
used especially to describe the act of a monarch who gives up his 
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throne, but in extended use it may denote any act’ of surrender or 
abandonment of authority, rights, privileges, etc. 

Examples: To abdicate principles. To abdicate ideas. To 
abdicate the crown. A monarch abdicates his throne when he de- 
clares his will to cease to reign. 

This is a power not indeed to be envied .. . but still less be 
abdicated or despised. (B ar wi c k) George the Third threatened 
to abdicate the throne and go to Hanover. (S t al w ad) The king 
abdicated his throne, and the country became a republic. (L 0 w y) 
He has a lamentably feeble character, but means to be kind ... 
but he abdicates his rights as a parent and avoids his duties. 
(Smart) “Then what should we call you, Harry?” she asked. 
“His name is Prince Paradox,” said Dorian. “... refuse the title. ” 
— “Royalties may not abdicate,” fell as a warning from pretty lips. 
“You wish me to defend the throne, then?” —“Yes.” (Wilde) 


DESERT, abandon 


To desert means to abandon, to give up, to forsake, relinquish, 
depart from a place or position, leave neglected, especially that which 
has a moral or legal claim on one; also to fail one in need, to leave. 
To desert means especially to abandon without regard to the wel- 
fare of the abandoned, commonly with an implication of blame. To 
desert is said especially of a soldier or sailor, meaning to leave without 
permission, run away from (service, ship, post of duty, the colours, 
commander or comrades). 

The difference between desert and abandon is that to desert im- 
plies intentional violation of a formal obligation, or duty, but to 
abandon suggests giving up wholly and finally, whether of necessity, 
unwillingly, or t rough shies responsibilities. To abandon may 
be likewise used either in a favourable or unfavourable sense, whereas 
to desert is always unfavourable, involving a breach of duty. 

Examples: To desert one’s post, ship, family, etc. To 
desert one’s colours, one’s principles. All hope deserted him. His 
self-assurance deserted him. A cowardly officer deserts his ship; the 
helpless passengers abandon it. A place that is deserted is \eft by all, 
and left entirely. A husband may be said to have abandoned or des- 
erted his wife, a wife, to have deserted her husband, but either parent 
may be said to have abandoned a child. Wisdom does not desert 
him. The whole regiment of the Hessians deserted in a body with their 
colonel at their head. A soldier who deserts is punished. 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose 
hers: but if she shall, be it my proudest plum not that I was the 
last to desert but that I never deserted her. (Abraham Lin- 
coln) “I will never desert Mr. Micawber.” (Dickens) “I was 
the truest wife that ever lived ... I was true, and he trampled upon 
me, and deserted me.” (Thackeray) “She is very poor and 
unprotected: and has been ill —exceedingly ill—and that scoun- 
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drel of a husband has deserted her.” (Thackeray) The 
part of the town which, .. . Richard has seized, consisted of five 
small streets of poor houses, with very few inhabitants who de- 
serted their homes... (Stevenson) Yes, she had made him 
suffer! Divorce! ... No other way! ‘The question’ he thought ... 
‘is—which of us? She or me? She deserted me. She ought to pay 
for it.’ (Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: He that deserts the means deserts the ends. 
Rats desert a sinking ship. 


FORSAKE, abandon, desert, quit, renounce, relinquish 

To forsake is to quit or leave entirely, to abandon, to desz-rt, to 
break off social relations with, to withdraw from, especially to de- 
prive of one’s presence and help or companionship, also to give up; 
relinquish or renounce (a habit, practice, former way of life, a belief, 
a doctrine, an employment, design, and especially an evil practice); 
it may also mean to part with, surrender (something dear to oneor val- 
ued). To forsake may or may not involve culpability, but it has emo- 
tional connotations, since it implies former relations of affection or 
friendship. 

Forsake, desert and abandon have a common signification inas- 
much as they all may be used in respect of things as well as persons. 
To forsake, like to abandon, may be used either in a favourable or 
unfavourable sense. 

The difference between forsake and abandon is that abandon im- 
plies previous association with, responsibility for or control of, but 
forsake implies previous association with, inclination or attachment, 
real or assumed. 

Examples: To forsake one’s old friends, one’s children. 
To forsake a noble cause. To forsake one’s home. His courage for- 
sook him. False friends forsake us in adversity. Birds forsake their 
nests when they find them to have been discovered. The hut was 
jorsaken and half buried in the snow. 

... between grief for his father’s death and shame for his 
mother’s marriage, this young prince was overclouded with a deep 
melancholy; all his customary pleasure in books forsook him, . . . 
(Lamb) I implored her to forsake the city. JJ. Wilson) He 
was wondering how she was to be persuaded—what appeal would 
move her to forsake Drouet. (Dreiser) | 


GIVE UP, abandon, forsake 

To give up is to abandon as hopeless; to abandon (oneself to a 
feeling or influence); to leave; to forsake, relinquish (a hope, pros- 
pect); to cease to have to do with (a person); to resign, to surrender, 
to part with. 

The difference between give up and abandon is that to give up 
is more colloquial whereas to abandon is more literary. 
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Examples: To give up one’s place. To give up a task. To 
give up one’s faith. To give up smoking. To give up an undertaking. 
To give up a point in a dispute. 

My mother gave up in despair. (Beecher Stowe) Twelve 
years ago the old gentleman and his wife lost their only son. 
They looked for him everywhere, they spent a lot of money, but 
in vain. The mother was quite ill. They say she believes that her 
son will soon come back and they have never given up hope. 
(O.H enry) It ts many years now since this great criminal sud- 
denly gave up his profession. (Chesterto n) “I am resolved 
to give up my farm, sell my stock and remove.” (Ral ton) 

“The second point is the request made by Pinner that you should 
not give up your place.” (Conan Doyle) It was so hopeless 
to clean them that I gave it up in despair. (Conan Doyle) 
He wouldn’t give up anything of his Paddington practice—the 
surgery was far too profitable a concern to abandon lightly. 
(Cronin) 


LEAVE, abandon, forsake, desert; quit; relinquish 

To leave in the sense in which it is here particularly considered 
means to abandon, forsake, desert, hence to give up, relinquish; de- 
part from, or quit (a place, a person or thing); it may also be to 
forsake or abandon (a habit, etc.). To leave means also to separate 
or aaaiaicia Irom, to part company or relinquish connection 
with. 

Leave differs from abandon in being extensively used colloquially. 

Examples: To leave one occupation for another. To 
feave a society. To leave the path of virtue. To leave a political 
party. She has /eft everything in the world and followed her hus- 
band. He has /eft the path of rectitude. 

It is worth-while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy that 
onedraught. (Thackeray) “Hehas leftme... Abandoned me! 
Quittedme!” (Bennett) There was a fire too in his dressing- 
room, but her room was dark and cold... He could not get used 
to the thought that she had really /eff him... (@alsworthy) 
“You have no right here!” she cried defiantly. Irene answered: 
“I have no right anywhere...”—“What do you mean?” —“I have 
left Soames. You always wanted me to!” (Galsworthy) 


QUIT, feave; abandon 

To quit is to leave finally or hastily or both, to go away from (a 
place or person) or separate from (a thing); to abandon, forsake, re- 
sign; also to give up, to renounce. 

The difference between quit and leave is that to leave is a mere 
act of abandonment, but to quit implies a going away without inten- 
tion of returning, or a final abandonment. If quit be compared with 
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abandon, the difference is that to quit carries an idea of suddenness 
not necessarily implied in abandon. 

Examples: To quit a place. To quit the office. To guit 
the army. To quit one’s work. 

“What! you who have shown the poor orphan what happiness 
and love are for the first time in her life—gquit you? never!” 
(Thackeray) It will be seen that the young lady was come 
into a family of very genteel connections, and was about to move 
in a much more distinguished circle than that humble one which she 
had just quitted in Russel Square. (Thackeray)... by avoid- 
ing Russel Square, and indiscreetly begging her father to quit 
that odious vulgar place, she did more harm than all Fre derick’s 
diplomacy... (Thackeray)... while... others averred that 
his lordship quitted that city, and fled to Palermo on hearing of 
Becky’s arrival; some said she was living in Bierstadt,... 
(Thackeray) WhenColonel Dobbin quitted the service, which 
he did immediately after his marriage, he rented a pretty little 
country place in Hampshire... (Thackeray) Esmond quitted 
the army almost immediately after this, following his general home. 
(Thackeray) He concentrated upon that face; all else about 
him was a whirling void. There was nothing else in the world but 
that face,... But to.guit—for him, Martin, to gquit—that was 
impossible. (J. London) She rose abruptly and made to quit 
the room, but Andrew stopped her before she reached the door. 
(Cronin) 


RELINQUISH, leave, quit, abandon; surrender, give up, renounce 

To relinquish is to give up, or give over, under some influence, 
power, or physical compulsion or necessity; to abandon (an action, 
idea, practice, etc.). Relinquish carries a strong implication that the 
thing given up is desired or desirable, that it is surrendered with regret 
or loss. It also means to resign or surrender (a possession, right, claim, 
etc.). 

The difference between relinquish, abandon, and leave is that 
to abandon is to give up interest in something because of discourage- 
ment, weariness, distaste, or the like, but to relinquish implies being 
or feeling compelled to give up something one would prefer to keep; 
we leave persons or things, but we relinquish things only; we may 
leave voluntarily or otherwise, but we relinquish unwillingly. 

Examples: To relinquish a hope, an idea. To relinquish a 
plan. To relinquish a residence. To relinguish a bad habit. To 
relinquish a claim or one’s right. To relinquish a position to the 
enemy. To relinguish a long cherished desire. To relinquish one’s 
hope of recovery. To relinquish one’s command. Many important 
places were relinquished by the enemy. 

“T altogether abandon and relinquish the idea.” (Dickens) 

“And I have the document ... in my possession—that is to say, 
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I had, early this morning, when this was written, but have since 
relinquished it to Mr. Traddles.” (Dickens) “Maybe you’ll 
be kind enough to explain this.” From her pudgy bosom she pro- 
duced a slip of paper and, without relinquishing it, fluttered it 
menacingly before his eyes. (Cronin) Their moments of in- 
timacy, of understanding were so rare now that she was loath to 
relinquish this one. (Cronin) “Any purchaser is bound to ask 
himself, why should any doctor give up a gold-mine like this? . 
Shall we say on account of ill-health?” —- “No,” said Andrew 
brusquely. “Tell them the truth... Oh, say for personal reasons.”— 
“Very well, Doctor.” And Mr. Gerald Turner wrote against his 
draft advertisement: “Relinquished from motives purely personal 
and unconnected with the practice.” (Cronin) 


RENOUNCE, give up; resign, surrender, abandon, abdicate 

To renounce may mean to make a formal statement that one gives 
up and will no longer prosecute; a claim, etc., to resign, fo abandon; 
also to give up (a practice, the enjoyment, or use of something). We 
renounce a thing by ceasing to hold it; it also means to announce 
one’s abandonment of ownership. To renounce is also to abandon, give 
up, discontinue (an action, a practice, habit, thought, intention, etc.). 

To renounce is sometimes used in place of abdicate, especially 
when sacrifice for.a greater end is intentionally implied. Therefore 
renounce cafries a strong implication of self-denial or surrender for 
the sake of moral obligation or discipline. 

The difference between renounce and abandon is that to abandon 
_is to give up interest in something because of discouragement, weari- 
ness, distaste or the like, buf to renounce is to give up by a voluntary 
decision (formally stated, to make a positive declaration of abandon- 
ment). : 
! Exam p fes: To renounce a claim. To renounce a title. To 
renounce one’s errors. To renounce a purpose. To renounce faith. 
To renounce one’s rights to an inheritance. To renounce one’s old 
habits. To renounce one’s former religion. To renounce a debt. 
To renounce a duty. To renounce allegiance. To renounce an opin- 
ion. To renounce a pursuit for ever. To renounce a profession. 
To renounce the authority of the law. To renounce the pomps and 
vanities of the world. 

He was compelled to renounce the attempt. He renounced the 
theory, and substituted another. He renounced all happiness for 
himself and lives only for a principle. 

Declaring his own intention of renouncing the world... and 
indulging his love of devotion in retirement. (Elphinstone) 
Calamity befell them by which they were forced to renounce this 
design. (T hirwal1]) “Your kindred renounce you.” (D ic k ens) 
“My brother has quarrelled with me... and renounced me.” 
(Dickens) 
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RESIGN, abandon, give up, surrender 


To resign is to abandon, give up, surrender, relinquish; renounce; 
to withdraw from; to give up an office, a claim, a position, a right, 
a task, a charge, etc.; to abandon the use or enjoyment of; to relin- 
quish; to surrender by a formal deliberate act, emphasizing a volun- 
tary sacrifice. 

The difference between resign, renounce and abandon is that to 
renounce is a less formal action than to resign; we may renounce by 
implication, but we resign explicitly. 

Examples: To resign the presidency. To resign one’s 
expectation. To resign a claim, property, or rights. To resign 
hopes of election. To resign a position of trust. The officer re- 
signed his commission. He resigned the Chancellorship. | 

...there took place a full meeting of the Committee... 
for the purpose of selecting a successor to Doctor Leslie, who had 
recently resigned in order to take up an appointment on a Malay 
rubber plantation. (Cronin) Andrew sat still for a moment. 
The situation was worse, even, than he had imagined... His 
heart burned. He would not, simply would not resign. (Cr onin) 


SURRENDER, give up; abandon; relinquish, resign 

To surrender is to abandon oneself to a special mood, or state 
of mind; also to give up, resign, relinquish possession of, especially 
in favour of or for the sake of another; to relinquish under pressure 
or compulsion; to give up, resign, cease claim to. 

The difference between surrender, abandon, abdicate, resign, give 
up, and relinquish is that to abandon is applied to persons or things 
of any kind, but to relinquish implies that the thing given up is de- 
sired or desirable, or is abandoned with feelings of regret or loss, where- 
as surrender denotes that possession is yielded under compulsion 
or demand. If compared with abdicate and resign the difference will 
be as follows: we abdicate or resign an olfice, authority or power, 
whereas we surrender when we yield to military force, or more gener- 
ally to any demand, claim, etc. To surrender also differs from to 
give up. When we speak of familiar or personal subjects, to give up 
is more suitable than to surrender, which is confined to matters of 
public interest or greater importance. 

Examples: To surrender a fort to the enemy. To surrender 
one’s sword. To surrender oneself to despair. To surrender to the 
enemy. To surrender oneself to grief. To surrender a right, priv- 
ilege, or advantage. To surrender one’s freedom, position, a lease, 
etc. To surrender an army. : 

“Wait here for him: when he gets my message he will come 
here at once and surrender himself to you...” (B. Shaw) 
Then the cough which she had unsuspectingly endured for a pe- 
riod of years turned worse and suddenly she surrendered to the 
lung complaint ...(Cronin) A kind of embittered happiness 
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and self-pity made him cry; he was lost; there wouldn’t be any 
more secrets to keep; he surrendered responsibility once and for 
all. (Graham Greene) 


To ABANDON an office or friend, to ABDICATE sovereign power, 
to DESERT a post, to FORSAKE allies, toGIVE UP a task, to LEAVE 
a family or society, to QUIT a business, to RELINQUISH a position 
to the enemy, to RENOUNCE a title, to RESIGN duties, to SUR- 
RENDER an army, a position, etc. 


ABOLISH, verb 


To ABOLISH is todo away withentirely, put an end fo, to annul, 
make void and is used in respect of such things as law, custom, human 
institutions or conditions; to revoke; to abate; to abrogate. 

Examples: To abolish slavery. To abolish monopolies. 

To abolish private property. To abolish a custom. To abolish a 

tax. To abolish discrimination in international affairs. Food 

rationing was abolished in that country long ago. This institution 
must be abolished. Such practice must be abolished. Old practi- 
ces are often abolished by new ones superseding them. If war 
could be abolished, armies and navies would be unnecessary. 

The best way to abolish darkness is to give light, and the 


best way to abolish folly is to spread wisdom... (Quoted as a 
common saying). 
This lady ... would have abolished all jails, punishments, 


handcufis, whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger in the world. 
(Thackeray) No plan will be accepted unless it abolishes 
poverty. (B. Shaw) ‘ 


SYNONYMS ‘ 
ABROGATE ANNUL REVOKE 


ABROGATE, abolish, annul 

To abrogate is to abolish summarily, to annul by an authoritative 
act, laws or customs. To abrogate a law is to render it null by any 
act of legislature; thus the making of a new law may abrogate an 
old one. A court or an arbiter, may abrogate something previously 
effective, as a law, a treaty, or convention and in effect or in intent, 
abolish it; to abolish by authority, to annul. 

The difference between abrogate and abolish is that non-usage may 
abolish, but a positive act is necessary to abrogate. 

Examples: A law that cars may not go more than 20 
miles an hour would abrogate a law that cars may not go more 
than 25 miles an hour. 
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We are not called upon to abrogate the standards of values 
that are fixed, not by you, and not by me, but by time. (OI der- 
son) Although this original law for marriage was partially dis- 
regarded in later times, it was never abrogated. (W at man) The 
same power which formed these rules may abrogate them. (Law 
Dictionary) A later statute abrogates any earlier law 
with which it conflicts. (Law Dictionary) 


ANNUL; abolish 
To annul is to make null and void, to abrogate, to abolish, to do 
away with. It is especially used in respect of laws and other established 
rules, legal decisions, customs, usages, and the like. 
Annul differs from abolish in being especially applied to laws or 
other established rules, customs, usages, legal decisions and the like. 
Examples: It would be unjust to annul that contract. It 
is sometimes prudent to annul proceedings which have been decid- 
ed upon hastily. A reciprocal obligation may be annulled by the 
parties who imposed it upon themselves. A contract may be an- 
nulledby an action that voids it. Their decision was annulled by a 
superior authority. 
Foresight annuls chance. (Quoted as a common saying). 
Your promises are sins of inconsideration at best and you are 
bound to repent and annul them. (Swift) A penal statute is 
virtually annulled if the penalties which it imposes are regularly 
remitted as often as they are incurred. (Garber tf) 


REVOKE, annul, abolish 

To revoke is to take back or withdraw; to annul the effect of. It 
is generally an act of individual authority. 

The difference between revoke and abolish is that abolish is used 
in respect of an act of either individual or collective authority, 
whereas to revoke is used mainly in respect of personal authority. 

Examples: To revoke a decree. To revoke an edict. To 
revoke a law, a bill. 

I have sufficient ground to revoke my promise. The president 
revokes his sanctions. I have made a promise and will not revoke. 
We were informed that he revoked his will. 

Any one who has the power to give his word may also revoke 
it, if he see reason to do so. (P or ts on) She did not expect that 
the old lady would revoke her grant. (H ale) She again issued 
her mandate for the execution of the Duke of Norfolk, and a 
fourth time revoked her order. (Strickland) 


To ABOLISH a practice, a tyranny or an institution, to do away 
with it entirely; to ABROGATE a law or custom; ANNUL legal 
rights or established rules; to REVOKE a license as an act of indi- 
vidual authority. 
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ABOVE, adverb; preposition 
ABOVE means occupying a higher place than, overhead; higher 


in power, rank, superior in authority, character or any other res- 


pect, before in order, especially in a book or writing; superior in any 


respect, beyond; more in quantity or number than; vertically over. 


Also on the upper side as opposed to beneath; toward the top as 


opposed to below. Above may also mean in addition to especially 
in the phrase ‘over and above’; higher in degree; surpassing in 
quantity and quality, in excess of, beyond, more than. 


Examples: The blue sky above. Appeal to the courts 
above. From what has been said above. The weight is above a ton. 
To fly above the clouds. Above others in ability. The moral law 
is above the civil. The man is above mean actions. Things above 
comprehension. Conduct above reproach. A yield above the aver- 
age. 

“He furnished me with volumes, that I prize above my duke- 
dom.” (Shakespeare) Farabove was nothing but the stars 
and the grey sky. (Wordsworth) He walked straight across 
_ the kitchen to an inner door, opened it, and stood listening. There 
was something to listen to, for the noise above was just then louder 
and louder. (Charlotte Bronté) In another corner a 
wooden stair leading above... (Dickens) Giving Agnes, above 
all the others, her last kisses and farewells. (Dickens) “Roll 
up your sleeve above your elbow, so that it does not get wet.” 
{L arch) Evidently there was a skylight which let in light from 
above. (Conan Doyle) “Don’t act hastily, and above all, 
don’t talk to anyone...” (Dreiser) He was able to view 
him—at the moment lying face down on his ifon cot, his arms 
above his head... (Dreiser) Outside a yellow glare hung 
oppressively above the river. (Cronin) 

Below were the silvery lakes, 
Above were the snowy peaks. (R anda }) 


SYNONYMS 
BEYOND - OVER 


BEYOND, above, over 
Beyond means over and above, more than, exceeding; also furth- 


er on than. Beyond may also imply outside the understanding, lim- 
its or reach of. 


The difference between above and beyond is that above implies 


a vertical direction, while beyond denotes a horizontal direction, 


or greater distance than that of a given object lying in any direc- 
tion. 


Examples: Beyond human comprehension. Beyond one’s 
strength. Beyond my intelligence. Beyond my humble powers. 
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Beyond one’s expectations. Beyond one’s grasp. Wise beyond all 
others. 

These commodities reach to an amount far beyond their value. 
He spends beyond the allowance that is left to him. I have been 
kept from home beyond my promised hour. I was delighted beyond 
measure. Your work is beyond praise. The book was beyond any- 
body’s expectation. Take nothing beyond your due. 

His shoulders were broad beyond all size. (Fielding) 
Something there is to look to, beyond a man’s personal interest, 
beyond the advancement of well-laid schemes; beyond even the dis- 
charge of dishonouring debts. (Charlotte Bronté) 

-high overhead hung, motionless, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard 
beyond buzzard, kite beyond kite, as far as I couldsee. (Stuad e) 
“What time is it, sir?” Joe asked me suddenly. “Five o’clock. ”— 
“Lord! I must run to the station. Could I leave her here, sir?” I 
nodded, and walked into the little room beyond. (Galsworthy) 
Almost from their feet' stretched ripe corn, dipping to a small 
dark copse beyond. (Galsworthy) Her sobs arresting her 
jather’s attention, he at once paused to look up, the meaning of 
this quite beyondhim. (Dreiser)... Clyde... crossed over to 
the court building in the square of brown grass beyond. (D r eis er) 
The terrace overhung a thicket of the most luxuriant and graceful 
vegetation, and beyond this was a wide grassy lawn on which 
certain broad creatures reposed. Beyond this again was a richly 
decorated causeway of pinkish stone; and beyond that, ... was*a 
broad and mirror-like expanse of water. (W el 1s) 


OVER, above, beyond 

Over denotes above in place or position, higher up than or beyond, 
either stationary or in motion within the space above. It is often used 
after such verbs as to hang, to project, to jut, to lean, etc. It means 
position in relation to anything beneath; over the top or upper sur- 
face or edge of something, so as to cover the surface; above. Over may 
also mean beyond or exceeding in quantity or amount. 

The difference between above and over is that above means higher 
implying only perpendicular direction whereas over, besides per- 
pendicular direction, implies horizontal extent, so that the object 
over another covers the upper suriace of that other object, not neces- 
sarily touching it, but seeming to hang, rest or move above it. 

Examp les: To climb over into the garden. Don’t lean 
over too far, or you'll fall over. Pull your cape over your shoulders 

{so as to cover them). The upper storey projects over the street. 

The clouds hang over the sea. A telegraph line over the street. 

Over and above what is wanted. The whole place was covered over 

with flowers. The roof over one’s head. To pay the full sum and 

something over. There is a high wall to prevent people seeing 
over into the garden. 
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The sun... rose... peeped over the dark crest of a hill, 
changed to silver the livid edge of the cloud above it,. ..(Char- 
lotte Bronté) He soon interrupted himself to ask ques- 
tions, ... lifting his glance over the curly heads of the two girls, 
(Charlotte Bronté) He earns a large sum _ over 
and above his salary by painting. (OwWledge)... an expres- 
sion of perplexity came over his face. (Wilde) “I remember her 
bringing me up to a truculent and red-faced old gentleman covered 
all over with orders and ribbons, ...(Wilde) — 

Proverbs: Truth and oil are ever above and over. Many 
stumble at a straw and leap over a block. 


The aeroplane flew OVER the city, ABOVE the clouds. It looked 
like a mere speck on the sky (considering the sky as a flat surface) 
and disappeared BEYOND the horizon. 


ACCIDENT, noun 


ACCIDENT denotes an undesirable or unfortunate happening, 
that causes injury, loss, suffering, or death; casualty; misadventure, 
mischance, mishap or disaster. An accident may involve persons 
or things. 

Examples: To insure one’s life against accidents. He was 
crippled by an accident. Accidents are irequently occasioned by 
carelessness. 

... Esmond rushing forward, tore the dress of the infant, 
so that his own hands were burned more than the child’s, 
who was frightened rather than hurt by this accident. (T hac k- 
eray) Then she asked tentatively about the scar on his 
cheek ... “It was just an accident,” he said,...(J. London) 
Concerning the cause of his death his family would doubtless 
reject with vigour the suspicion of suicide,... They would 
take it as an accident, a stroke of fate ... And they would 
talk of “that unfortunate accident of young Bosinney’s.” (G a1 s- 
worthy) It was all to be attributed to an unfortunate accident 
which broke up the mission work in Kansas City. (Dreiser) 
“You swear that it was an accident—unpremeditated and unde- 
signed by you. ”"— “I do,” lied Clyde, who felt that in fighting for 
his life he was telling a part of the truth, for that accident was 
unpremeditated and undesigned. (Dreiser) Evans... had 
upset a kettle of boiling water over his left arm. It was a serious 
scald, ... the District Nurse, who had been in the Row at the 
time of the accident had dressed the scald with carron oil... 
(Cronin) Serious accident on the railway: thirty persons in- 
jured. (Newspaper headline) 
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SYNONYMS 


CASUALTY MISCHANCE 
MISADVENTURE MISHAP 


CASUALTY, chance, accident 

Casualty denotes a fatal or serious accident, an unfortunate oc- 
currence, a mishap, an unforeseen or chance event; any injury to the 
body from an accident, a misfortune occasioned by an accident. 
Casualty commonly implies destruction, especially of life in battle 
or military service from wounds. 

The difference between casualty and accident is that casualty 
means a serious, generally fatal accident or the fatal result of that 
accident. 

Examples: The total casualties at the front were very high. 
Casualties have regard to circumstances. 

Several automobile accidents occurred yesterday but no cas- 
ualties have been reported. There have been several casualties 
this week. 

It is of too much worth to be left to casualty. (Cane) 


MISADVENTURE, mishap, accident 

Misadventure denotes mischance, a mishap, an unlucky or unfor- 
tunate accident, an ill adventure. 

The difference between misadventure and accident is that accident 
combines more strongly than misadventure the idea of the unfor- 
tunate with the doings and proceedings of men. 

Examples: We met with misadventure on the way. 
His life is full of misadventures. 

“Your looks are pale and wild, and do import some misadven- 
ture.”"(Shakespeare) “If by misadventure chance should bring 
you to base company.” (Shelly) Among my misadventures 
this shipwreck is the least. (S hel ly) A great misadventure befell 
upon the child. You should be ashamed to be despondent at the 
first misadventure. (Gordon) 

Proverb: Alli under the sun are subject to misadventure. 


MISCHANCE, accident, mishap 

A: mischance denotes an unlucky accident, a mishap, a misfor- 
tune, an instance of bad luck. 

The difference between mischance and accident is that accident 
means an event which results in suffering or injury, whereas a mis- 
chance is of a lighter, less serious nature. 

Examples: The mischances oi a day. 

First the right sandal came down, and then the left, and these 
mischances being repaired... (Dickens) And these awoke 
him, and by great mischance, he heard but fragments of her later 
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words. (Tennyson) When they met by mischance, he made 
sarcastic bows or remarks to the child. (Thackeray) 
Proverb: Mischances never come single. 


MISHAP, accident 

Mishap denotes an evil or unlucky or unfortunate accident, a 
mischance. Mishap is applied only to slight accidents, especially those 
involving disappointment or frustration. For instance, the spoiling 
of a book, the breaking of a china cup are mishaps. 

The difference between mishap, mischance and accident is that 
mischance implies bad luck in something, mishap—an unlucky acci- 
dent; accident is applied to serious or grave happenings but mischance 
and mishap to slight accidents. 

Examples:A slight disturbing accident is a mishap. The 
haps and mishaps of life. A day seldom passes without one mis- 
hap or another. 

All the value that anyone can get out of an accident is expe- 
rience in how to avoid similar mishaps in future. (Quoted by 
Nuttal]) It is either my good fortune or mishap, to be 'keen- 
ly susceptible to the influence of the atmosphere. (Ir vin g) 
And from the top of all my trust, mishap has thrown me in the 
dust. (Herington) 

No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 

. Could possibly find its way. (A. Lindsay) 

“Oh, Doctor Manson! I’m relieved to find you in... We’ve 
had a slight mishap to one of our customers . . Could you come at 
once?” (Cronin) Little mishaps that you would hardly notice 
on dry land, drive you nearly frantic with rage when they occur 
on the water. (Jerome K. Jerome) 

Proverb: He is truly wise who gains wisdom from an- 
other’s mishap. 


ACCUSTOM, verb 


To ACCUSTOM is to make familiar by use, or to make used to, 
to habituate or familiarize with; to train, to inure. To accustom 
implies also adjustment by frequent or prolonged experience. One 
may become accustomed or accustom others both to a state of mind 
and to actions. 

Examples: I have accustomed my eyes to work at night. 

He is accustomed to smoke in the morning. | have accustomed my 

body to make exercises in the morning. She soon accustomed her- ’ 

self to her new surroundings. I am accustomed to hard work. She 
is not accustomed to bad food. To accustom oneseli to cold. 
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It takes a long time to accustom Jip to his new residence, after 
we have bought it. (Dickens) He would not perhaps like 
to live with the old couple, whose ways and hours might not agree 
with those of a younger man, accustomed to different society. 
(Thackeray ) “Lady D. will find us in rather a smaller house 
than we were accustomed to receive our friends in...” (Thac k- 
eray) “Every assassination only makes the police vicious and 
the people more accustomed to violence and brutality, ...” (Voy- 
nich)... he repeated... in orderto accustom his tongue to the 
language spoken by Ruth. (J. London) Soames responded in 
the hushed tone to which the house was now accustomed. (G al s- 
worthy) Accustomed to spend his holidays among the moun- 


tains, ... he had been passionately fond of them. (Galswor- 
thy)... he could have the young chestnut, saddle and 
unsaddle it himself, ... Jon said he was accustomed to all that 


at home,... (@alsworthy) The stars were brighter now, 
and their eyes more accustomed tothe darkness. (Galsworthy) 
“Live on your income! Impossible: my daughter is accustomed ta. 
a proper establishment.” (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS. 
FAMILIARIZE INURE TRAIN 


FAMILIARIZE, accustom 
To familiarize is to accustom, to make familiarly acquainted wittt, 
The difference between familiarize and accustom is that to accus~ - 
tom is to give or obtain prolonged experience, but to familiarize pre- 
supposes lack of knowledge and denotes the giving or obtaining of it. 
Examples: To familiarize oneself with a foreign language. 
To familiarize a person with the manners of society. To famil- 
iarize oneself with the views of one’s opponent. He wants to be 
familiarized with the use of the axe. You must familiarize your-. 
self with your duties. To familiarize a child with the birds or 
flowers of a region. I cannot familiarize myself with the rules of 
the game. He is familiarized with hardship and hazards. We may 
be familiarized with sights, scenes, processes, facts, truths, etc. 
An invincible propensity to familiarize the names of people. 
(Irving) I have familiarized myself with the terms of philos- 
ophy by applying them to popular ideas. (B afield) Long 
habit and custom are able to familiarize us to things much more 
disagreeable than this. (Cowper) 


INURE, accustom 

To inure denotes to bring (a person, etc.) by use, habit or contin-~ 
ual exercise to (a certain condition or state of mind, to the endur~ 
ance of a certain condition, etc.), to accustom, to habituate. 
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Examples: He is inured to exposure. I am inured to cold 
and heat. I was early inured to work. To inure a_ person to 
danger. We must inure ourselves to sudden and violent changes. 

Though at first difficult and painful he still inured himself 
to the new mode of life. (Robertson) A residence of eight 
years in Ceylon had inured his system to the tropical climate. 
(Taylor) They tell me they see no reason why intelligent, 
water-breathing vertebrated creatures, inured to a low temper- 
ature and enormous pressure, . . . might not live upon the bottom 
of the deep sea,... (Wells) Poverty inured her to hardship. 
(Gebald). 


TRAIN, accustom 


To train in the sense in which it is here particularly discussed 
is to accustom by a course of practice to a given capacity; to train 
means to bring to a certain standard, by systematic practice; to accus- 
tom to specific bodily exercises, or particular mode or reasoning; to 
establish a habit, to habituate. 

The difference between train and accustom is that chance or inten- 
tion may have accustomed, habituated, inured or familiarized, but 
only purpose and system can train us. 

Examples: To ¢frain a child to obey. To ¢rain a child to 
get up early, etc. 

Pauline fanatically hated any sign of weakness... Flam- 
beau, very much surprised at this fanaticism, asked Miss Stacey 
why a pair of eyeglasses was a sign of weakness. “People only 
think,” she answered, “that they need such things because they 
were trained in fear instead of being frained in power and cour- 
age.” (Chesterton) The night watchman settled into a 
chair and his mind became a blank. He did not sleep. By years 
of practice he had trained himself to sit for hours through the 
long nights neither asleep nor awake. In the morning he was al- 
most as refreshed as though he had slept. Sherwood An- 
derson) 

Proverb: Train up a child the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


ACHIEVE, verb 


To ACHIEVE is todosuccessfully, get or reach by effort; to bring 
to a successful end or conclusion; tocarry out successfully; to accom- 
plish; to perform; to attain, to gain; toaccomplish by perseverance and 
skill; toattain (an object), to gain as areward of exertion or valour. One 
achieves a result, an end, which is of great importance and that makes 
unusual demands on one’s energy, will, power, resources, or the like. 
To achieve generally implies some great and worthy exploit. 
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Examples: To achieve greatness. The Soviet people work 
with great spirit to achieve new successes in all branches of nation- 
al economy. He had achieved a good reputation. He does his 
best to achieve his purpose. The Soviet scientists achieved great 
fame all over the world. We have achieved all that we expected. 
You will achieve your ambition if you work hard. 

Nothing is achieved before it be thoroughly attempted. (Quot- 
ed as a common saying.) 

“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” (Shakespeare) Mr. Micawber 
made a good deal of this, as a new turn of expression—who by 
making himself necessary to him, had achieved his destruction. 
(Dickens) It was his story “Adventure,” ... that Martin 
believed had achieved his ideal of the true in fiction; ... (J. Lon- 
don) She straightened her shoulders and now looked up and 
achieved a brave if strained smile. (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 


ACCOMPLISH ATTAIN GAIN 


ACCOMPLISH, achieve 


To accomplish is to bring to a successful issue; to succeed in ful- 
filling or finishing, also to carry out (an undertaking, design, desire, 
promise, etc.), to bring to an end, complete or finish. 

The difference between accomplish and achieve is that to accom- 
plish is properly said of that which a person sets before himself, 
but to achieve stresses particularly the things brought about, or 
carried out, and also achieve adds to accomplish the implication of 
conquered diificulties. | 

Examples: Have you accomplished your purpose? He 
works hard but has accomplished little. Poor health prevented him 
from accomplishing his task. Because of his efforts things are 
accomplished. It took us a month to accomplish that great under- 
taking. 

Never give up what you have the least chance of accomplish- 
ing, if it be worth the labour. (Quoted as a common saying.) 

She would give a day to the mending of two holes in a stocking 
any time, and think her “mission” nobly fulfilled when she had 
accomplished it. (Charlotte Bronté) He wastes his time 
over his writing, trying to accomplish what geniuses and rare men 
with college education sometimes accomplish. (J. London) 
He had not changed. He was the same Martin Eden. What made 
the difference? The fact that the stuff he had written had appeared 
inside the covers of books? But it was work periormed .. . It was 
achievement accomplished at the very time Judge Blount was sharing 
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this general view. (J. London) He returned home with a sense 

of something further accomplished, feeling that he was beginning 

to clear up the mess into which his life had fallen. (Cronin) 

ATTAIN, achieve, accomplish 

To attain is to reach, achieve, or accomplish by continued effort: 
to gain, to succeed in doing or getting something. Attain is a lofty 
word, pointing to some high or desirable result; it also implies 
the achievement of the object of one’s ambition or the goal of one’s 
endeavotr. 

The difference between attain and achieve is that to attain 
connotes more strongly than to achieve the spur of aspiration or ambi- 
tion. 

Examples: To attain one’s ends. To attain eminence. 
The scientist has attained great fame by a new discovery. He 
attained such knowledge after many years of hard work. She at- 
tained superiority by extraordinary talents and determined per- 
severancé. Few had as yet attained power such as this. Although 
with great difficulty you have attained great success. He attained 
honour as the result of strenuous and earnest labour. To attain 
a ripe old age. I hope you will attain your object. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. GSGamuel Johnson) 

.. exercising himself, as he continually did, with the card, the 
dicebox, or the cue, it is natural tosuppose that he attained a much 
greater skill in the use of these articles than men can possess who 
only occasionally handle them. (Thackeray) It may per- 
haps have struck her that to be honest and humble, to have done 
her duty, and tohavemarched straightforward on her way, would 
have brought her as near happiness as that path by which 
she was striving to attain it. (Thackeray) “I have attained 
the dignity of twenty-one. But this is a sort of dignity that 
may be thrust upon me. Let me think what I have achieved.” 

(Dickens) 

Proverb: Things hardly attained are longer retained. 


GAIN, achieve, attain 

To gain is to achieve, to obtain by effort or striving; to attain. 

The difference between to gain and to achieve is that to gain 
stresses the advantage obtained, while to achieve stresses the result 
without any necessary reference to the advantage obtained by the 
performer. 

Examples: To gain notoriety. To gain favour or power. 

To gain the affection of. To gain fame and glory. To gain reputa- 

tion. To gain honour. To gain somebody’s sympathy, respect, 

love. 
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One gains especially what is advantageous. He gained copious 
knowledge on the subject by systematic hard work. | 
..it became naturally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, 
as she said, agreeable to her benefactors, and to gain their con- 
fidence to the utmost of her power. (Thackeray) “With an 
evening coat and a white tie, as you told me once, anybody, even 
a stock-broker, can gain a reputation for being civilised.” 
(Wil de) 


To ACHIEVE a victory or result, to ACCOMPLISH a design 
thoroughly, to ATTAIN a worthy aim, or success, to GAIN the 
summit after much effort. 


ACHIEVEMENT, noun 


ACHIEVEMENT denotes a noteworthy act, something accom- 
plished or brought to a successful conclusion, especially by skill, 
exertion, industry, valour or boldness or superior ability; the act 
of achieving, an exploit, a feat, a distinguished and successful action. 
Achievement implies not only the greatness of the deed but also the 
qualities which have led to it; although it may be less showy but 
comprising perseverance and industry. 

Examples: Outstanding achievements in all spheres of 
life. Peaceful work of socialist construction is going on in 
the Soviet Union and great achievements are scored in that 


work, | 
The eight months had been well spent, and, in addition to 
what he has learned... there arose a conviction of power. He 


felt a sharp gradation between himself and his shipmates, and 
was wise enough to realize that the difference lay in potential- 
ity rather than achievement. (J. London)... he was persuaded 
that Bosinney had been moved by the spirit when he built. He 
had put his heart into that house, indeed! It might even become 
one of the “homes of England”—a rare achievement for a house in 
these degenerate days of building. (G@alsworthy) To her 
and to none else was due the glory. She thought of all that she had 
suffered for the sublime achievement;... (Bennett) 


SYNONYMS 


EXPLOIT FEAT 


EXPLOIT, feat, achievement 
Exploit;denotes an achievement displaying a brilliant degree of 
bravery or skill. It is also a spirited or heroic act, a feat, a famous, 
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a bold, a striking or notable deed. An exploit is a single act and im- 
plies great efforts on the part of the performer. 

The difference between exploit and achievement is that an ex- 
ploit is brilliant, but its effect may be transient, but achievement 
is solid and its effect enduring. Another difference between these two 
synonyms is that exploit is properly a single act and is applied to 
the efforts of the individual performing it, whereas achievement may 
involve many acts and is applied to the point gained, and to the 
difficulties of gaining it. 

Examples: The defeat of the enemy was an exploit 
of extraordinary military difficulty. Young people often come 
forward as initiators and organizers of inspiring labour 
explotts. 

For many years it was counted a great exploit to pass this. 
strait. (Defoe) “I must tell them of my former exploits, which 
may very likely pass for lies.” (Scott)... and make him tell 
prodigious stories about himself and his exploits against tigers 
and Napoleon. (Thackeray) ... tried to fascinate Dob- 
bin by talking of the late war, and the exploits of the Pumper- 
nicle contingent under the command of the hereditary prince, ... 
(Thackeray) Old Jolyon had heard of his brother’s exploit 
—that drive which had become quite celebrated on Forsyte Change. 
(Galsworthy) - 


FEAT, achievement, exploit 


Feat denotes an exceptional or noteworthy achievement, espe- 
cially a deed of valour, a noble exploit; also an action exhibiting 
tinusual courage, endurance, strength, skill, etc. 

Feat differs from exploit in that it is usually of a smaller scale, 
and admits a larger admixture of the elements of skill or cleverness: 
besides feat marks skill, exploit resolution. 

The difference between feat, achievement and exploit is that 
achievement implies final accomplishment of something noteworthy, 
after much effort and often in spite of obstacles and discouragements; 
exploit implies boldness, bravery, and usually ingenuity; whereas 
feat denotes the performance of something difficult, generally demand- 
ing skill and strength, and often heroism. 

Examples: Feats of arms. A feat of strength. 
The father boasted about him according to his wont, glori- 

fying himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantry. (T hac k- 

eray) He rattled on, telling anecdote after anecdote; now of 

the Argentine war, now of the Brazilian expedition, now of hunt- 

ing feats and adventures with savages, or wild beasts. (Vo y- 

nich) His mind, like an athlete performing simple exercises 

before approaching greater feats, was guarded in its approach 
fo life. (Gronin) 
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ACHIEVEMENT is a noteworthy act in the faceof difficulty or 
opposition, an EXPLOIT is an heroic act, a brilliant achievement, 
a FEAT is a deed of valour. 


ACT, noun 


ACT denotes anything done, effected or performed; a doing, a 
deed; an action, a good or bad performance. Act may mean also the 
operation of natural forces: lightning, tempest, earthquake, etc. 
especially causing disaster; it is also something done voluntarily, 
not under compulsion. Act may also denote the effect of exertion of 
power, bodily or mentally. 

Examples: Weare all responsible for our acts. An act of 
kindness. A brave act. An act of vengeance. A virtuous act. An 
act of folly. An act of authority. A voluntary or involuntary act. 
They have no heart to do so terrible an act. 

The best portion of good man’s life, 
His little, nameless unremembered acis 
Of kindness and of love. (Wordsworth) 

-..he ought to perform some act of justice, or, let us say, com- 
pensation, toward these disappointed relations. (Thackeray) 
Thought is the soul of act. (B ro wnin g) He did not know what 
to do with his cap, and was stuffing it into his coat pocket when 
the other took it from him. The act was done quietly and naturally, 
and the awkward young fellow appreciated it. J. London) 
Val watched the slow liquid filling the glass,... With a rapid 
look round, he said, “I joined the Imperial Yeomanry today, 
Granny,” and emptied his glass as though drinking the health 
of his own act. (Galsworth y) Nothing that she could have 
done, nothing that she had done, brought home to him like this 
the inner significance of her act. (Galsworthy)... acts of a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen... (Dreiser) At night when he sank 
into a chair exhausted she would kneel and take off these leggings, 
then his heavy boots, before handing him his slippers. It was not 
an act of service but of love. (Cronin) 

Proverb: Theact proves the intention. 


SYNONYMS 
ACTION DEED DOING 


ACTION, act, deed 

Action denotes something done, an act, a deed, a form of activity; 
exertion of force or energy, process of doing or operating. 

The difference between action and act is that although both mean 
something done, action denotes especially the doing, whereas act the 
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result of the doing. An action usually lasts some time and consists 
of more than one act, but an act is single and of slight duration. 

Examples: A fine action. An unconscious action. A 
conscious action. A spirited action. A kind action. A patriotic 
action. 

Actions speak louder than words. The intensest action is easier 
than passive endurance. (Quoted as common sayings.) 

“Il have always thought the actions of people the best interpreters 
of their thoughts.” (Shakespeare) “Suit the action to the 
word, and the word to the action.” (Shakespeare) When, 
then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, and the time 
for action had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as ready to 
act under her orders... (Thackeray) The manner in which 
he justified this action was still more offensive than the action 
itself. (B art) But while he believed Arthur’s description, ... 
he was racking his brains for a course of action. (J. London) 
She was one of those generously built, fine-faced, dark-haired 
Frenchwomen, whose every action and tone of voice inspire 
perfect confidence... (Galsworthy) ... a4 quivering 
compulsion for action dominated him... (Dreiser) ... he be- 
gins to see how wrong all his actions have been. (Dreiser). 

Proverbs: Strong in action, gentle in method. A man is 
not good or bad for one action. Neither praise nor dispraise your- 
selfi—your actions serve the turn. Men’s actions are not to be 
judged at first sight. Brave actions never want a trumpet. Good 
actions carry their warrant with them. It is a bad action that 
success cannot justify. Words show the wit of aman, but actions 
his meaning. 


DEED, act 


Deed means that which is done, acted, performed, effected or 
accomplished, an act, a doing; an action generally. Deed is a word 
of extensive application, including whatever is done, good or bad, 
great or small. 

The difference between deed and act is that act refers to the power 
exerted, whereas deed to the work performed. Act is generally used 
either in an abstract or familiar application but deed means anything 
men do in their life pursuits, and particularly to those things which 
are extraordinary. Acts are either public or private, but deeds are 
always private. Deed is a more emphatic word than act. 

Examples: A good, bad or evil deed. The deed of a hero. 

Deeds not words is my motto. The worthy acts and deeds of our 

outstanding scientists. Their deeds did not agree with their words. 

A voluntary or involuntary act, a good or bad deed. 

Good deeds done will meet with due reward. (Quoted as a com- 
mon saying.) The reward for a good deed is to have done if. (Quot- 
ed as a common saying.) 
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“The deeds done in life will never be forgotten.” Ghake- 
speare) Thedeed is worthy doing. Shakespeare) A life 
spent worthily should be measured by nobler line—by deeds, not 
years. (Sheridan) Our deeds still travel with us from afar. 
And what we have been makes us what we are. George 
E1iot) Our deeds are like children born to us: they live and 
act apart from our own will. Children may be strangled but deeds 
never. (George Eliot) Great deedscannot die. (Tennyson) 
The foolish and inexperienced acts. of a boy of fifteen have been 
gone info as though they were the deeds of a hardened crimi- 
nal,... (Dreiser) 

Proverbs: Ill deeds cannot honour. Good words and ill 
deeds cheat wise men as well as fools. An ill deed has a witness 
in the breast. Deeds are fruits, words are leaves. Fine words dress 

- ill deeds. Few words and many deeds. From words to deeds is a great 
space. Good words and no deeds are rushes and reeds. Good deeds 
remain, all things else perish. It is in vain to use words, deeds 
are expected. 


DOING, action; deed, act 

Doing denotes that which is done, an intentional action, an act, 
a deed, an action, good or bad. 

The difference between doing and the other synonyms of this 
group is that doings is more often used in plural. 

Examples: He gave an interesting account of his doings. 
I have heard of your doings. I recognize you by your doings. The 
day's doings. 

“My thoughts and wishes follow you in all your doings and 
strivings.” (B ar let) “You see, I wrote to my mother regularly 
every week, telling her most of my doings.” (Bennett) 

Proverb: Even a child is known by his doings. 


ADAPT, verb 


ADAPT is to make suitable to requirements; adjust fittingly, 
accommodate, chiefly to the mental and intellectual capacities and 
to the habits and customs of others; to make fit for, to suit; to make 
to fit in a new place or to alter in such a way as to make more suit- 
able for a particular place or purpose; also to adjust to a situation, 
environment, or the like, to conform. To adapt is also applied to mu- 
sic; to arrange. To adapt is often followed by to, from, or for. To 
adapt is said of material and non-material things. 

Examples: Toadapi astory for the stage. To adapt plans 
to suit new circumstances. To adapt an old machine to a new man- 
ufacture. To adapt one’s remarks to one’s audience. To adapt 
oneself to changed conditions. To adapt one’s behaviour, manners, 
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etc., fo one’s company. To adapt oneself to social surroundings. 
This book is adapted from Dickens. This machine is adapted to a 
new use only by some minor changes. We adapt ourselves to a new 
climate. We adapt our language to the understanding of our listen- 
ers. The book is adapted for classroom use. He was capable of 
adapting himself to place, time, and person, and of playing his 
part appropriately under whatever circumstances. 

I had endeavoured to adapt Dora to myself, and found it im- 
practicable. It remained for me to adapt myself to Dora; to share 
with her what I could, and be happy. (Dickens) “I envied 
him because the society—the Young Italy... entrusted him 
with a work that I had hoped—would be given to me, that I had 
thought myself—specially adapted for.” (Voynich) “As for 
business, I shall never succeed at it. I am not in sympathy with 
it. It strikes me as dull, ... Anyway I am not adapted for it.” 
(J. London) Fleur was still gracefully concealing most of 
what Michael called “the eleventh baronet,” now due in about 
two months’ time. She seemed to be adapting herself, in mind 
and body, to the quiet and persistent collection of the heir. (G al s- 
worthy) 


SYNONYMS 
ACCOMMODATE ARRANGE FIT 
ADJUST CONFORM SUIT 


ACCOMMODATE, adapt, fit, suit 


To accommedate is to adapt, to make suitable or consistent to 
harmonize, adjust, reconcile; to adapt, to adjust especially oneself 
to anything; to suit, to conform as to new conditions; to fit one 
person to another, or thing to a person. To accommodate supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the part of the person accommodat- 
ing for the convenience of the person accommodated, therefore to 
accommodate is used in preference to adapt when compromise is 
to be suggested. Both persons and things are subjects of accommoda- 
tion. 

The difference between accommodate and adapt is that we adapt 
by an exercise of discretion; but to accommodate always supposes 
a sacrifice; to adapt is an act of fitting, to accommodate is an act 
of suiting 

Examples: To accommodate ourselves to circumstances, 

To accommodate the choice of subjects to the occasion. To accom- 
modate a Latin word, inform or use, to English analogies. To accom- 
modate facts, statistics, etc., to theory. We accommodate ourselves 
to the humours of others. To accommodate one’s statements to 
facts. You must accommodate your plans to mine. We accommodate 
metallic structure to expansion or contraction of the material. 
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He accommodated himself to the men on board. (S wi f t) The 
device by which the eye adapts itself to distance is called the 
accommodating apparatus. (G al pin) When you go to a strange 
country, you have to accommodate yourself to new ways of living. 
(Mark Twain) 


ADJUST, adapt, fit, arrange 

To adjust is to adapt, make (a thing) suitable for a function; to 
fit, as one thing to another, to accommodate; make correspondent 
or comfortable; to settle or bring to a satisfactory state so that par- 
ties are agreed in the result; to arrange things that are or may be con- 
tradictory, or arrange differences, accounts, etc. 

The difference between adjust and adapt is that to adjust refers 
more to the mechanism, adapt to the result. 

The difference between adjust and accommodate is that accom- 
modate implies to keep as well as to put in order, whereas adjust 
means simply to put in order. 

People accommodate each other, but they adjust things either 
for themselves or for others. 

Examples: To adjust things to a standard. To adjust 
one’s mind to an idea. To adjust for a special experiment. To 
adjust machinery. To adjust the ceremonial of a visit. He tried 
to adjust himself to popular opinion. They have adjusted the 
means to the purpose. I could not adjust myself either to him, 
or to his environment. She adjusted the garment to the body. 

The living body is not only sustained and reproduced, it 
adjusts itself to external changes. (Medical Journal) 
The external relations to which the internal ones are adjusted. 
(W armich) The fact was, her father had forgotten to adjust 
and fasten the straps which were designed to prevent her from 
performing any dangerous acrobatic tricks in the perambulator. 
(Bennett) ° 


ARRANGE, adapt 

To arrange in the sense here particularly considered, used in res- 
pect of music, means the adaptation of a composition for a particular 
mode of rendering by voices or instruments, for which it was not 
originally written. Arrange may also be applied to literary work 
with the meaning of to adapt to a new purpose, to give a new form. 

Arrange differs from adapt being a term that is especially applied 
to music and literature. 

Examples: To arrange a piece for two voices. To arrange a 
novel for the stage. To arrange a piece for the violin. To arrange 
an opera for the piano. The parts in the two dramas were differently 
arranged. 

Dress is adjusted when its several articles are suitably arranged 
and worn according to use. 
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Brahms has arranged... his piano string quintet as a sonata 
for four hands on two pianos. (Stanley) A suite of stamped 
plush was arranged neatly round the walls, and from the middle 
of the ceiling, protected from the flies by yellow tissue paper, 
hung a gilt chandelier. (Maugham) 


CONFORM, adapt 

To conform is to bring into outward harmony; to adapt; to be in 
agreement with what is generally expected or required, e. g. the laws 
or rules of business, social behaviour, etc. To conform is said of 
material and non-material things; it is also used figuratively. 

The difference between conform and adapt is that to adapt is 
to make suitable, but to conform is to bring into outward harmony. 
We adapt a book, a word, a plan, but we conform ourselves to social 
usages, regulations, conduct, etc. 

Examples: Toconformconduct to arule. To conform one’s 
manners to those of one’s associates. To conform one’s life to cer- 
tain laws of conduct. We conform ourselves to the regulations 
of a community. Conform your conduct to the customs of society. 

Conform yourself to your present fortune, and cut your coat 
according to your cloth. (Quoted as a common saying) It is often 
more easy and more convenient to conform to others than to make 
others conform to you. (Quoted as a common saying) 

I have determined to conform myself to the reigning taste. 
(Fielding) The true freeman is he who conforms himself to 
his reason. (Longfellow) A wife and husband should con- 
form their habits and tastes to each other. (White) As a fact, 
little Jon had done his best to conform to convention and spell 
himself first Jhon, then John,... (Galsworthy) 


FIT, adapf, adjust, conform ; 

To fit is to be adapted to or suitable for (a purpose, object, oc- 
casion, etc.), to conform or adjust (to something); to suit; to adapt 
(to the object in view); to arrange so as to conform or correspond te 
something (person, thing, or purpose). 

The difference between fit and adapt is that to adapt is to make 
such modifications as to meet the conditions, but to fit is to make 
of like proportions, so that one thing may join with another as it 
ought. 


Examples: To fit a plank in the floor. To fif oneself for 
new duties. To fit a person by his education for a particular po- 
sition in life. To fit one’s plans to one’s circumstances. To fit 
a man for active military duty. Hard training fitted him for long 
marches. He possesses qualities that fit him for leadership. 

He had a bow and arrow and was fitting it to shoot at me. 
(Defoe) 
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SUIT, adapt, accommodate, conform 

To suit is to adapt or accommodate as one thing to another, to 
cause to conform to; to fit; to adjust; to render suitable, to answer 
the requirements of. 

To suit is often nearly equivalent to fit or adapt, but, as it will 
be seen from the examples it seldom exactly corresponds to them. 
“The pen fits my hand,” might imply that the size and shape of the 
pen exactly fill my natural grasp; “The pen is adapted to my hand,” 
would indicate that ifs construction and general qualities are such 
as my hand required; “The pen suits my hand,” is more comprehen- 
sive, declaring that the qualities of the pen in all respects meet the 
demands of my hand. 

Examples: She is not suited for that climate. Suit your 
speech to your audience. The task was especially suited to his 
powers. To fit one’s plans to suit others. 

“Suit the action to the word, and the word to the action.” 
(Shakespeare) They took care to suit their answers to the ques- 
tions put to them. (Scott) “I mean to knock your head against 
the wall,” returned John Harman, suiting his action to his words, 
with the heartiest good will. (Dickens) Besides, women were 
better suited to bear sorrow than men. (Wilde) Harris always 
keeps to shades or mixtures of orange or yellow, but I don’t think 
he is at all wise in this. His complexion is too dark for yellows. 
Yellows don’t suit him: there can be no question about it. 
(Jerome K. Jerome) “As to my business, it is simply to 
provide homes suited to the small means of very poor people, who 
require roofs to shelter them just like other people.” (B. Shaw) 


We ADAPT means to purposes; we ACCOMMODATE ourselves 
to circumstances; we ADJUST ourselves to the environment; we 
ARRANGE a piece for the violin; we CONFORM to social usages; 
we FIT plans to satisfy others; we SUIT our speech to the audience. 


ADMIT, verb 


To ADMIT in the sense in which it is here particularly treated, 
is to allow or permit, concede; to receive or recognize as true, with 
of without implication of guilt; to accept as a fact. To admit is also 
to allow (a matter) to enter into any relation to action or thought; 
io accept; to tolerate. In this sense to admit is often followed by of. 

Examples: Anargumentor fact is admitted. Circumstanc- 
es do notadmitot this. The text does not admit of this interpreta- 
tion. To answer a question so as to admit of no reply. It is a bad 
plan that admits no modification. This law admits no exceptions. 

Logical necessity compels me to admit that it is right. 
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... only a year before the arrangement by which Rebecca had 
been admitted into her house,... (Thackeray) To shut up 
a lion or tiger in confinement was surely a horrible barbarity. But 
no cultivated person would admit this. (G@alsworthy) ... that 
Bosinney was... “good-looking in a way” they were prepared 
toadmit,...(@alsworthy) “Wecan’t admit the true story 
of his plotting without an insanity plea...” (Dreiser) He 
talked with his body, his hands... But his talk was good... 
Andrew, however, refused to admit the value of the conversa- 


fion... (Cronin) 
SYNONYMS 
ACCEPT CONCEDE 
ALLOW TOLERATE 


ACCEPT, admit 

To accept in the sense in which it is here particularly discussed 
means to admit and agree to, to permit; to consent to. 

The difference between accept and admit is that admit, in con- 
trast with accept, often adds the implication of concession; one 
can accept a proposition without question, but one admits it only 
alter one has questioned it. 

Examples: To accept a theory or doctrine. To accepi the 
correctness of a statement. This is not accepted in good society. 

I accept your conclusions confirmed by numerous experiments. 

To accept as true. To accept as possible. His apology was not 

accepted. 


ALLOW, accepts admit, concede 

To allow is to admit as probable; to concede or to acknowledge, 
as true or valid. We may allow that which we have disputed but of 
which we have been convinced, we may also allow certain premises 
as the basis of argument. 

The difference between allow and admit is that what is al- 
lowed is that which is agreed to form the conviction or feelings ol 
oe party allowing, but what is admitted is clearly proved to be dis- 
puted. 

Examples: He allowed that he was wrong. He allowed 

that it might be so. I allow that I was a bit hasty. I allow that 
I was mistaken. He allows that it would be good, but thinks that 
itis not practicable. To allow the truth of a report. You must allow 
that you need... I suppose that it will be allowed that pronun- 
ciation is one of the principal things in English. She has, I will 
allow, avery pleasing aspect. Logical necessity compels me to 
admit, argumentative honesty requires that I should allow. 
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“They ‘ll not allow our friend Miss Vermilion to be handsome.” 
(Sheridan) A bright morning so early in the year, she allowed, 
would generally turn to rain. (Brantley) Upon hearing the 
proofs either allowed or disallowed the same. (Co b e) 


CONCEDE; admit, allow 

To concede is to admit as true, just or proper; to allow as right; 
to admit, let pass undisputed; it implies reluctant acceptance, either 
before or after proofs have been advanced. 

Concede differs from admit in suggesting usually the strength of 
the opponent’s contention. 

Examples: Weconcede aright. To concede a doubted point. 
Every one will concede that 2 and 2 make 4. I[ concede this point 
in the argument. Conceding for a moment that all you say is cor- 
rect, still more logic disapproves it. 

If by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc. I shall very 
readily concede the point. (Fie! din g) Conceding for a moment 
that there is an analogy between a bee andaman...(Dickens) 
Sitting there, happier than he ever remembered being, Michael 
conceded a certain value to Nature,... (@alsworthy) 


TOLERATE; admit, allow, suffer 

To tolerate denotes to admit or to allow to be or be done without 
prohibition or hindrance; to permit; to admit to remain or take place 
without active opposition. 

The difference between admit and tolerate is: what is admitted 
may be at most but inconvenient, but what is tolerated is bad in itself, 
and permitted only because it cannot be prevented. 

Examples: [ will not tolerate interference in my affairs. 
The expression may be folerated. He cannot tolerate such a sub- 
ject. No responsible government can folerate disregard of the law. 
Crying should not be tolerated in children. They could not foler- 
aie further increases in prices. The teacher won’t tolerate any 
disorder in the class-room. To folerate differences in opinion. 
To tolerate doubtful practices. I will not tolerate your impudence. 
I will not tolerate your doing that. 

In the meantime there was Irene to be thought of! She had 
been very queer lately. He really believed it was only because 
she had taken to Bosinney that she tolerated the idea of the house 
at all. (G@alsworthy) So the famous grew into a sort of 
elemental fact of Nature. It was tolerated as the weather is toler- 
ated. (Bennet t) 


I ADMIT-a fact, I ACCEPT a conduct, I ALLOW what ought in 
fairness to be granted, I CONCEDE a doubtful point, I will not 
TOLERATE such bad manners. 
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ADVANCE, verb 


To ADVANCE is to move or to bring forward in position or place; 
to proceed, to further, to progress; to forward movement especially 
toward an objective; put further to the front. To advance also means 
to make progress, as in desirable acquirements; to promote, to make 
progress in life or in any course, or direction, and is, therefore, used 
also figuratively. 

Examples: The army advanced to the river. We were ad- 
vancing at a rapid pace. The troops were advancing to a new po- 
sition. To advance in knowledge or rank. To advance human cul- 
ture. The date for the delivering of the lecture has been advanced 
to the end of the month. As we advanced the road got wider and 
wider. Criticism and self-criticism are designed to help to advance 
along the path of radical economic and social reforms. 

They had by swimming and wading together advanced about a 
mile. (Defoe)... Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered cir- 
cumstances. He wonderfully advanced in scholastic learning. 
(Thackeray) The old gentleman had advanced Todd trom 
being a clerk to bea junior partner in his establishment. (T h ac k- 
eray)...from the beginning of my narrative, I have seen it, 
growing larger and larger as I advanced, likea great tower, (Dic k- 
ens) She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment to receive 
me. (Dickens) “Well, whatever theory we advance, those 
things will have to be accounted for in some way.” (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 


FORWARD PROCEED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 
PROMOTE 


FORWARD, advance, promote, further 

To forward is to advance or help onward or to push forward; to 
promote, to further. 

Forward is often not clearly distinguishable from advance. The 
difference between them is that forward is seldom, if ever, used with 
reference to persons. 

Examples: To forward a plan. To forward a scheme. 

This general showed every disposition to impede rather than to 
forward the operations of his army. (Brook) Protect your rights 
and forward your interests. (Bentley) She forwarded the mar- 
riage because she wanted to do the girl a favour. (R. Green) 


FURTHER, forward, promote, advance 

To further means to cause movement ahead; to advance, to pro- 
mote, push on, to help or put forward; to bring to a further, superior 
stage of progress; to aid to reach a state nearer attainment, success, 
completion, or the like. 
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Further differs from advance in emphasizing the assistance given 
especially in the removing of obstacles. 

Examples: To further one’s plans, hopes, etc. Linguis- 
tics has been much furthered by Russian scientists. He furthered 
his design. I have worked days and nights to further my hopes. 

His sole object was to further him, not as an artist, but as 
apopularsuccess. (F iel ding) “I came to see if you have any 
wishes that I could further.” (George Eliot) Mary had used 
Darnley as a tool to further her policy. (@reen) In order to 
further his plans he had to sacrifice many things. (W i1 de) There 
was a discussion about the necessity of furthering a general system 
of school training. (Aldridge) 


PROCEED, advance, forward 

To proceed is to go on, advance with no reference to distance, 
move forward, especially after stopping, or from a given point or 
stage to make some progress. We advance by proceeding, and we 
proceed in order to advance. To proceed is to go on, literally or figu- 
ratively, or continue what one has begun; to proceed means also to 
advance from the point already reached, pursue one’s course; to go 
on, to pass to another subject, etc., make some progress. 

The difference between proceed and advance is that to advance 
is to go forward, whereas to proceed is to go from owe point to 
another. 

Examples: To proceed on a journey. To proceed with an 
argument. The story proceeds as follows. The vessel touched at 
Liverpool and then proceeded on her voyage. The play proceeded 
very slowly from this point. We shall proceed now to the next 
task. We again proceeded that work which was interrupted during 
thewar. “At the last lecture I told you about ... To-day I'll pro- 
ceed to describe. . .” He proceeded to the corner and then we lost 
sight of him. Science proceeds in far the majority of cases by trial 
of some theory as a working hypothesis. 

.. . they were pulled to shore and landed with great dignity at 
the pier, whence they proceeded to the Royal George Hotel. 
(Thackeray) “I don’t know when they may be proceeded on, or 
where they are.” (Dickens)... he pressed Andrew wholeheart- 
edly to proceed with his investigation promising him all the help 
in his power. (Cronin) 


PROGRESS; advance, proceed 

To progress is to advance, to go on, to proceed, to go or to move 
forward in space, to make one’s way onward, to move in the desired 
direction, towards the object aimed at; it is also to go towards comple- 
tion, to continue to be carried out; to progress may also be to proceed 
towards new conditions or results. To progress and to advance are 
offen used interchangeably, however, there are instances in which 
one is preferable to the other. 
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The difference between progress and advance is that to advance 
is preferable to progress when the context implies movement ahead 
as that of an army marching to its objective, the distance travelled, 
or the rate of travelling. On the other hand progress is preferable to 
advance when we need to stress the development through a series 
of steps or stages, each making a definite change, and also when de- 
velopment with improvement is implied. Progress as well as advance 
are used literally and figuratively. 

Examples: Wehave made great progress and we are still 
progressing in all spheres of national economy. His knowledge 
in English is progressing considerably. The doctors inform me 
that his health is progressing from day to day. In three hours we 
hardly progressed at all. The experiment is progressing slowly 
but successfully. . | 

The traveller was quickly progressing along the road to the town, 
anticipating rain. (Scott) We had been busily progressing 
all day. (Malstip) If the work had progressed as it began, 
we should have by now seen the end of it. (Starch) 


PROMOTE, advance, further, forward 

To promote is to advance in rank, dignity, position, etc., to raise 
to a higher grade of office or rank. It means also to cause to move 
forward towards some desired end; in this case to promote stresses 
the assistance more than the effect. 

The difference between promote and advance is that a person 
may advance himself or be advanced by others, but he is promoted 
only by others. The difference between advance, forward, further, 
proceed, progress and promote is that to advance in the intransitive 
meaning, to progress and to proceed denote movement forward, 
while to advance in its transitive sense, to forward, to further and 
also to promote used in respect of a cause, enterprise, etc., mean to 
help onward, emphasizing the assistance given; to proceed denotes 
movement from one point towards another; to progress suggests 
distinct and appreciable advance in health, knowledge, quality, 
perfection, or completion, etc. 

Examples: To promote a scheme, undertaking, etc. To 
promote an olficer to a higher rank. To be promoted to a higher 
governmental office. To promote a subordinate over the heads of 
others. To promote a captain to the rank of major. To promote 
a student is to advance him to the next course. We advance learn- 
ing, we promote a cause. 

It is every man’s duty to advance himself in life by every 
legitimate means; it is the duty and the pleasure of every good 
man to promote those who show themselves deserving of being 
promoted. (Green) He has but recently been promoted gen- 
eral, ... (B. Shaw) 
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We speak of ADVANCING in learning, FORWARDING a plan, 
FURTHERING one’s hopes, PROCEEDING on a journey, PRO- 
GRESSING- in work or knowledge, PROMOTING an invention, or 
to a higher office. 


ADVICE, noun 


ADVICE denotes an opinion recommended, or offered, as worthy 
to be followed; something said or written as a counsel, or recommen- 
dation; a suggestion; an opinion given about what to do or how to 
act. Advice may be applied to all spheres of life. 

Examples: To give, to take, or to ask advice. To act on 
advice. Legal or medical advice. To keep well, follow the doc- 
tor’s advice. 

We can give advice but we cannot give conduct. (Quoted as 
a common saying). 

He had a distinct reputation for sound advice; people saying 
of him: “Go to young Forsyte—a long-headed fellow!” and he prized 
this reputation highly. (Galsworthy) “All right, Grif- 
fiths, I’m now going to tell you one more thing, and I couldn’t 
give you better advice if you were my own son...,” (Dreiser) 
“. T think Ill just wait until I can talk to him. So if you’ll 
take my advice, you’ll just not say anything until you hear from 
him or me.” (Dreiser) And yet, because of the advice of 
Belknap and Jephson, he must sit up and smile, or at least look 
pleasant and meet the gaze of every one boldly and directly. 
(Dreiser) 

Proverbs and Sayings: No gift is more precious 
than good advice. It is the part of a fool to give advice to others 
and not himself to be on his guard. It is too late to ask advice 
alter you have run into danger. In giving advice, seek to help, 
not to please your friend. Bad advice is most pernicious to the 
adviser. Most people who ask advice of others have already resolved 
to act as it pleases them. We give advice by the bucket, but take 
it by the grain. Most people when they come to you for advice, 
come to have their own opinions strengthened, not corrected. 
We give advice, but we cannot give the wisdom to profit by it. 
Good advice is never out of season. If you stand in need of medical 
advice, \et these three things be your physicians: a cheerful mind, 
relaxation from business, and a moderate diet. People are not so 
liberal with anything as with advice. We ask advice but we - 
mean approbation. We can all, when we are well, easily give good 
advice to the sick. Give advice to no one unless asked. Give 
advice to your friend in private, praise him openly. To profit from 
advice requires more wisdom than to give it. Good advice is beyond 
price. If you wish good advice consult an old man. Write down 
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the advice of him who loves you, though you like it not at pre- 
sent. To ask advice is in nine cases out of ten to tout for flattery. 


SYNONYM 
COUNSEL 


COUNSEL; advice 

A counsel means a piece of advice; an opinion or instruction 
given in directing the judgement or conduct of another; also the 
result of consultation; interchange of opinions as to future procedure. 

The difference between counsel and advice is that advice is a 
practical recommendation as to action or conduct, while counsel 
is weighty and serious advice, given after careful deliberation. 

Examples: To give good counsel. To take counsel with. 
A medical man gives advice to his patient, a father gives counsel 
to his children. 

Ask counsel of both times: of the ancient time what is best, 
and of the later time what is fittest. (Quoted as acommon saying) 

“Slow-footed counsel is much the best, for swift counsel ever 
drags repentance behind it.” (Shakespeare) “Friendly 
counsel cuts off many foes.” (Shakespeare) There is as 
much difference between the counsel a friend gives and that a 
man gives himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend and 
of a flatterer. (Swift) “My advice is to take counsel with the 
pillow.” (Dickens) And after a first and later a second 
pleading letter from Mrs. Griffiths, in which, after she had arrived 
at Denver, she set forth Clyde’s loneliness and need of counsel 
and aid, ... (Dreiser) 

Proverbs: Bad counsel confounds the adviser. Counsel 
breaks not the head. If the counsel be good, no matter who gave 
it. By night comes counsel to the wise. Counsels in wine seldom 
prosper. Three may keep counsel if two be away. Counsel must 
be followed not praised. Give neither counsel nor salt till you 
are asked for it. Good counsel never comes too late. An enemy 
may chance to give good counsel. That grief is light which is 
capable of counse!. A wise man may sometimes take counsel of a 
fool. That is bad counsel that cannot be changed. 


AFRAID, ad/ective 


AFRAID means feeling fear, filled with apprehension, moved 
or actuated by fear, frightened, fearful, alarmed, aghast; dreading 
an anticipated evil or unwelcome consequences; feeling inner appre- 
hensive disquiet. Afraid can be used in a physical or moral sense, 
and has a wide range of meaning. It is also sometimes used merely 
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to soften an expression, as “I am afraid the result is not what you 
expected,” “I am afraid there is going to be rain.” Afraid means also 
suddenly frightened, scared, fearful and apprehensive, hesitating 
or holding back. Generally afraid is used with of before nouns and 
with that before verbs. | 


Examples: To beafraidof the dark. I am afraid I cannot 
help you. I am afraid that we are not in time. I was afraid of 
treading on somebody’s toes. It would be unworthy of a military 
man to say that he was afraid of defeat. 

f was afraid of trampling on every traveller that I met. 
(Swift) Hewas afraid that his dishonesty would be discovered. 
(Starledge) ... remembering certain dreadful rumours 
which he had heard of prisoners secretly drugged with belladonna 
that notes might be taken of their ravings, he gradually became 
afraid to sleep oreat... (Voynich) Soames had heard that 
from Hemmings, who liked a gossip, more especially about his 
Directors except, indeed, old Jolyon, of whom he was afraid. 
(Galsworthy) “My dear: in this world there is always 
danger for those who are afraid of it.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: He that is afraid of wounds, must not come 
to battle. He that is afraid of the wagging of feathers, must keep 
from among wild fowl. Afraid of his own shadow. 


SYNONYMS 


ALARMED FEARFUL 
APPREHENSIVE FRIGHTENED 
SCARED 


ALARMED, frightened, afraid . 
Alarmed denotes a sudden fear or a painful suspense caused by 


an apprehension of danger. 


Alarmed differs from afraid in implying that the feelings are 


aroused through realization of some imminent or unexpected danger 
to oneself or others. 
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Examples: She was alarmed with the noise. All the 
world was alarmed at the threat of war. She has been alarmed 
by the sudden knock at the door after midnight. I am alarmed 
at the aspect of affairs. - 

Harry was alarmed at the notion that his friend was about 
to leave him. (Thackeray) She grows daily more careworn 
and sad; fixing upon her child alarmed eyes, whereof the little 
boy cannot interpret the expression. (Thackeray) ... that 
brother of hers had announced that he was going to bring a wild 
man home to dinner and for them not to be alarmed, because 
they would find him an interesting wild man. (J. London) 
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APPREHENSIVE, fearful, alarmed, afraid 

Apprehensive means afraid, alarmed, uneasy in mind, prone 
to anticipate evil things, fearful of what may be about to happen. 
It suggests a state of alarm and usually genuine grounds for fear. 
Apprehensive is followed by of, that, lest or the like. 

Apprehensive differs from afraid implying the anticipation of 
danger, evil, or the like. 

Examples: Apprehensive of danger. Apprehensive for 
one’s life. Apprehensive while opening an unexpected telegram. 
Apprehensive of the issue. He was apprehensive that an operation 
would be necessary. We felt apprehensive for their safety during 
the storm. 

“IT cannot help thinking that there are members of my family 
who have been apprehensive that Mr. Micawber would solicit them 
for their names.” (Dickens) Ilamapprehensive that such an 
arrangement might not allow sufficient time for the requisite 
amount of something to turn up. (Dickens) Mozart was 
painfully apprehensive at the thought of death. (Bartel) 
Apprehensive of trouble, she had stuffed the few dollars she pos- 
sessed into her handsatchel; ... JJ. London) Andrew turned 
to find the landlady at his elbow, watching him sideways, her eyes 
concerned, apprehensive. (Cronin) 


FEARFUL; afraid 


Fearful means feeling fear; afraid; causing, or apt to cause fear; 
apprehensive; filled with misgiving; frightened, alarmed; it implies 
a deep and painiul emotion and a loss of courage in the face of possible 
or imminent danger. 

The difference between fearful and afraid is that afraid may be 
used either in a physical or moral sense, whereas fearful is only phys- 
ical and personal. 

Examples: Children are more fearful than grownups. 
Fearful of defeat. Fearful of the consequences. I am fearful of his 
doing it, or lest he should do it. A blind man will stretch out his 
hands when he is fearful of running against the wall. They were 
fearful that a storm would prevent their excursion. 

“IT now ... grow fearful that you protect this course.” 
(Shakespeare) Hewas surrounded by the unknown, appre- 
hensive of what might happen, ignorant of what he should do,aware 
that he walked and bore himself awkwardly, fearful that every 
attribute and power of his was similarly afflicted. (J. Lon- 
don) When they dared to look again the valley was dark for 
a space, and then the light came again—returning, a burning 
amber. At that the shepherd sprang to his feet, and with a shout 
began to run towards the light but the other man was too fearjul 
to follow him. (Wells) 
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FRIGHTENED, afraid, alarmed 

Frightened means in a state of fright, strongly affected by fear; 
afraid; it implies a momentary reaction to a sudden, but usually 
short-lived fear, especially that arising from apprehension of phys- 
ical harm, filled with a sudden access of alarm. 

Frightened differs from afraid in implying a greater degree of 
fear or alarm than afraid. 

Examples: Frightened of an accident. Frightened of 
doing the wrong thing. Frightened by (or at) his own thoughts. 
What were you jrightened at? | 

...how frightened she was at the story of the elephant! 
(Thackeray) Her appearance was so ghastly, and her look of 
despair so pathetic, that honest William Dobbin was frightened 
as he beheld it, and read the most fatal forebodings in that pale, 
fixed face. (Thackeray) Max and Fritz were at the door 
listening with wonder to Mrs. Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, 
was a good deal frightened and affected at seeing his old flame 
in this condition. (Thackeray) He had turned away, and 
was walking slowly down the street, as if he had forgotten her 
presence. Thoroughly frightened at his manner, she ran alter 
him and caught him by thearm. (Voynich) He was fright- 
ened at the thought of hearing philosophy discussed, and he fled 
furtively, for fear that some one of the “real dirt” might chance 
along and recognize him. (J. London) If Gertrude had been 
frightened when she arrived, she was now in a panic of fear. 
(J. London) 

Proverbs: More frightened than hurt. He who lives near 
a wood is not afraid of or frightened by owls. He that has nothing 
is frightened at nothing. 


SCARED, frightened, afraid, alarmed 


Scared denotes a state of being very much afraid, thoroughly 
frightened, filled with terror; it is also applied to face and expression, 
evincing terror. Usually scared implies such a state of being afraid, 
alarmed, or frightened that causes panic. 

Scared differs from afraid in implying sudden and often unreason- 
able fear. 

Examples: Scared by dogs. Don’t be scared. Why are 
you scared? He will not be scared by every danger. 

The man was scared also by the colonel’s dishevelled appear- 
ance and barred the way as if afraid that the other was going 
to use force. (Thackeray) My Lady Viscountess’s face was 
daubed with white and red up to the eyes, to which the paint gave 
an unearthly glare; she had a tower of lace on her head, under 
which was a bush of black curls — borrowed curls—so that no 
wonder the little Henry Esmond was scared when he was (first 
presented to her. (Thackeray) She watched him fur- 
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tively, half-scared at what she had done; there was something ter- 
rifying in his silence. (Voynich) 


To be AFRAID of the consequences of one’s acts; ALARMED 
at the prospect of danger; APPREHENSIVE for a thing that may 
happen, or for a person; FEARFUL of that which makes one afraid 
or alarmed; FRIGHTENED with a sudden access of alarm; to be 
SCARED by dogs. | 


AGED, adjective 


AGED means having lived or existed a long time, being of, or 
having a certain age (mainly of human beings); advanced in age; 
having reached an advanced period of life; also pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of old age. Aged also implies the state of being somewhat 
old, middle-aged, but not having reached old age, elderly. Aged 
means also having existed from times past, ancient. 

Examples: B. is an aged man experienced in life. He was 
an aged man, but not yet old. A bending aged tree. This man is 
aged 60 years but is still energetic as if he were 30 years of age. 

These bitter tears, which now you see 

Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks. 
(Shakespeare) 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 
(Goldsmith) 

The aged creature came shuffling along with ivory-headed 
wand. (Keats) Youth! There is nothing like it. It’s absurd 
to talk of the ignorance of youth. The only people to whose 
opinions | listen now with any respect are people much younger 
than myself. ... As for the aged, I always contradict the aged. 
I do it in principle ... The tragedy of old age is not that one is old, 
but that one is young. (Wilde) 


SYNONYMS 
ANCIENT ELDERLY OLD 


ANCIENT, aged, old 

Ancient means dating from a remote period; of or in a time long 
past; of great age, very old, of long standing, having existed from 
fimes long past. 

Ancient differs from aged in being used to describe historical 
times long past and things dating from such a time; when applied 
to people it is either archaic or bookish. 
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Examples: An ancient city. An ancient forest. Ancient 
relics. Ancient ruins. An ancient boundary. Tell me that ancient 
story. Ancient times. An ancient custom. An ancient monument. 
Ancient civilization. Things, which some ancient people had yet 
remembrance of. 

As ancient as the world. (Quoted as a common saying) 

An old man who appeared the more ancient from his gray locks. 
(Smollet) ... a gloomy old palace, solitary among the 
squalid houses and filthy courts, stood between two noisome ditch- 
es, with a forlorn air of trying to preserve its ancient dignity ... 
(Voynich) Putting on his ancient opera hat, which with 
brim flattened by use, and huge capacity, looked like an emblem 
of greater days ... (G@alsworthy) “You look absolutely 
unchanged,” he said. “And you look younger, Cousin Jolyon”...— 
“I’m ancient, but I don’t feel if. That’s one thing about painting, 
it keeps you young.” (Galsworthy) 


ELDERLY; aged; old 


Elderly means approaching old age, somewhat old; between 
middle and old age, past middle age, but hardly old; being of old 
age; of or pertaining to persons in the later years of life. Elderly and 
aged are always more respectful than old. 

The difference between elderly and aged is that aged implies 
greater age than elderly. 

Examples: His parents are elderly people. He was an 
elderly man at the time of his marriage. The elderly inhabitants 
of Moscow can still remember the time when there were little 
wooden houses in the centre of the city. 

There was a certain dignity in the little elderly gentleman’s 
manner of rebuking the youth,... (CharlotteBronté) 
“When you see me again I shall be an ofd man—that was a slip, 
I mean to say ‘elderly’.” (Lowell) I knew them all as 
babies, and now they are elderly men. (Tennyson ) ... at 
last ... the play began. Romeo was a stout elderly gentleman, 
with corked eyebrows, a husky tragedy voice, and a figure like 
a beer-barrel. Mercutio was almost as bad. (W ilde) Again 
they were expected, made royally welcome by an elderly salesman 
in a frock coat and high collar, ... (Cronin) Christine was 
talking ... with ... Mrs. Challies, an elderly woman with humor- 
ous wrinkles around her eyes. (Cronin) He visited an eld- 
erly gentlewoman, gaunt, ludicrous, and starving, who could 
show him her photograph in her Court presentation dress, 
(Cronin) 

Elderly is beginning to be old, aged, is already old. 

OLD, aged, elderly 

Old means having lived a long time, aged, far advanced in years; 
elderly; old is opposed to young. 
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The difference between old, aged, elderly, and ancient, is that 
an old man has lived long, while an aged person may look old without 
being very far advanced in years, an elderly person is beginning to 
be old, an ancient person seems to have come from a past or remote 
period. 

Examples: To grow old. To live to a good old age. You 
appear to have an o/d head upon very young shoulders. 

As old as the hills. (Quoted as acommon saying) A man is as old 
as he feels and a woman is as old as she looks. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 

Every man desires to live long, but no man would be old. 
(Swift) The young man who has not wept is a savage, and the 
old man who will not laugh isafool. (Mark Twain) When 
he had alighted and passed, with the heavy, spiriiless tread of 
weary and heart-sick o/d age, into the house, Gemma turned away 
and walked slowly to the bridge. (Voynich) “... youthis the 
one thing worth having. ” — “I don’t feel that, ...” —“... Some day, 
when you are o/d and wrinkled and ugly, when thought has seared 
your forehead with its lines, ... you will feel it terribly.” (Wilde) 

.in all his attitude was serenity and a kind of elegance, 
as of an o/d man who every morning put eau-de-Cologne upon his 
silk handkerchief. (Galsworthy) How should an old 
man live his days if not dreaming of his well-spent past? (Gals - 
worthy) 

Proverbs: Though old man wise, yet advise. Old head 
and young hands. An o/d man never wants a tale to tell. Some 
are o/d in heart at forty, some are young at eighty. To know how 
to grow old is the master-work of wisdom. 


OLD is having reached the later period of life; ELDERLY is 
rather old, beginning to be old; AGED is somewhat old; ANCIENT 
is so old as to seem to belong to a past age. 


AGREE, verb 


To AGREE is to consent or to assent (to a proposal or offer); 
to concur in, or accept (a statement, view, eic.); to come into accord 
as.to something; to be of the same mind as to particular points, 
fo share an opinion; to accede; to come to terms or common under- 
standing or arrangement, especially in settling a difference or in 
determining a price; arrive at a settlement; to acquiesce; to 
comply. 

Examples: I don’t agree with you! Do you agree to the 
conditions? I do not agree with what has been said by the last 
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speaker. This is a point upon which all agree. They agreed that 
the matter should stand over for the present. 

...he had agreed to take the young ladies to Vauxhall. 
(Thackeray) We had little in common even before we 
agreed to difler. (Dickens) No doubt he agreed with Signore 
Grassini that Tuscany is the wrong place... (Voynich) “Of 
course we should have to know something of the man and make 
sure that he would work on lines with which we could agree.” 
(Voynich) If there was a subject on which the Forsytes 
really agreed, it was the character of Montague Dartie. (Gal -s- 
worthy) “Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed on a 
verdict?” (Dreiser) “If your lawyers can get the Court of 
Appeals to agree to the soundness of that, you will win your 
case sure.” (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 
ACCEDE ASSENT CONCUR 
ACQUIESCE COMPLY CONSENT 


ACCEDE, agree, assent, consent 

Accede denotes to give consent, to agree to; to assent to (a propos- 
al or view), usually carrying a suggestion of yielding. 

The difference between accede and agree is that to agree is common- 
ly used in regard to actions or thoughts, but to accede is mostly used 
in regard to that which is in a special manner requested, proposed, 
if not recommended. 

Examples: Toaccede to arequest, proposal, etc. To accede 
to terms. I acceded to the proposal on the conditions that I would 
be supplied with the necessary information. He acceded to the 
treaty and signed all the documents. It was after the speech that 
his proposal was acceded to. 

One does not always object to that to which one does not 
accede. (Swiit) ... to this proposal Caroline knew it would 
have been impolitic to accede—the result could only be a fresh 
pair of hose, probably in worse condition ... (Charlotte 
Bronté) The Governor ... had begged, as a special favour, 
permission to superintend personally the investigation of this 
case; and, his request having been graciously acceded to, he could 
not now withdraw without a humiliating confession that he was 
overmatched. (Voynich) He makes it a rule to object 
always to that to which he does not accede. (Bater) There 
are many who would accede without the faintest reluctance to 
a barbarous custom, but would be quite incapable of an equally 
barbarous act which custom had not consecrated. (Steven- 
son) “Please don’t bear me malice because I can’t accede to 
your wish.” (Maugham) 
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ACQUIESCE; agree; concur 


To acquiesce is to agree tacitly to, to concur in, to assent, to 
comply quietly; it may also be to consent unwillingly (to a sugges- 
tion, plan, proposal, etc.). To acquiesce is usually followed by in or 
with. 

Acquiesce differs from agree in suggesting tacit agreement to that 
which is decided upon by others. 

Examples: To acquiesce in an opinion. He will never 
acquiesce. They have acquiesced in his resignation. One opposes 
that in which ones does not acquiesce. To acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment, or argument. 

Our readers may not so easily acquiesce under the same igno- 
rance. (Fielding) Douglas seemed to acquiesce in the 
necessity of patience for the time. (Scott) You may be sure 
that he accepted very complacently the town’s opinion of him, 
and acquiesced with that frankness and charming good-humour he 
always showed ... (Thackeray) Rawdon Crawley resisted 
for some time the idea of taking the place which had been pro- 
cured for him by so odious a patron; and was also for removing the 
boy from school where Lord Steyne’s interest had placed him. 
He was induced, however, to acquiesce in these benefits by the 
entreaties of his brother. (Thackeray) My Lady could 
not be angry with her son ... and acquiesced with a sigh, knowing, 
perhaps, that her refusal would be of no avail to the young lord’s 
desire for a military life. (Thackeray) They speak with 
an air of men whose claims have been acquiesced in by others. 
({Padge) You are bound to acquiesce in his judgement, whatso- 
ever may be your private opinion. (Stipol) He flattered 


himself that she would acquiesce with patience to a divorce. 
{Marlen) 


ASSENT, agree; concur, comply 


To assent is to agree by expressing acquiescence; to acquiesce in; 
to express agreement (with a statement or matter of opinion); to com- 
ply (with a desire); fo concur (in opinion), to agree (to a proposal). 
Assent is generally followed by to and is applied to opinions or prop- 
ositions. 

The difference between assent and agree is that if we do not agree 
we do not necessarily deny, but we deny what we do not assent to. 

Examples: To assent to a statement. They assented to 
what was suggested. To assent to a proposed arrangement. To assent 
to a proposition is to acquiesce in it as true. 

He who lightly assents will seldom keep his word. (Quoted 
as a common saying) 

“I believe women talk and think only of these things, and 
they naturally fancy ‘men’s minds similarly occupied’.”—“Of 
course,” assented Malone, “but never mind them.” (Char- 
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lotte Bronte) “What a beautiful voice that man has!...” — 
“It is a wonderful voice,” Martini assented, catching at a subject 
of conversation which might lead her away from the dreadful 
memory called up by the river ... (Voynich) We cannot 
assent to a proposition without same intelligent apprehension 
of it. (Gouell) She assented with a gracious smile. (Rei- 
nar) My readers will readily assent to what I have observed. 
(Cook) “So she left a son, did she? ... What sort of a boy? 
If ne is like his mother he must be a good-looking chap.”— “He 
is very good-looking,” assented Lord Henry. (Wilde) 


COMPLY, consent; agree; accede 


To comply is to act in accordance with or fulfilment of (wishes, 
commands, desires, requests, demands, requirements, conditions or 
regulations, etc.). Comply is usually followed by with. 

The difference between comply and agree is that to agree does 
not necessarily mean to refuse, but one refuses that with which one 
does not comply. 

Examples: Threats, commands, entreaties were useless, 
he would not comply. 

He that complies against his will 

Is of his own opinion still. (Quoted as a common saying) 

It was only after a long and obstinate struggle that he was 
forced to comply. (Lembet) Meanwhile her uncle urged 
her to visit, to comply with the frequent invitations of their ac- 
quaintance. (Charlotte Bronté) “Just give me a 
sketch of his character.” Insuperable embarrassment seized Caro- 
line when this demand was made; she could not, and did not at- 
tempt to comply with it. (Charlotte Bronté) She 
entertained her at dinner and complied to her requests. (Cle- 
ment) “I comply with your plan and agree to accompany you 
to the border.” (Robinson) Though Andrew stiffly com- 
plied with the request, seating himself and even, defensively, 
lighting a cigarette, Denny seemed in no hurry. (Cronin) 


CONCUR, agree 


To concur is to agree, be of the same nature or opinion. It is fol- 
lowed by with before a word meaning a person, and by in before the 
object of concurrence. 

The difference between concur and agree is that to agree is in 
general to come into accord with someone, but to concur expresses 
a specific or definite agreement, particularly in opinion or action. 

Examples: I heartily concur in the wish. All will concur 
in this opinion with the speaker. I will presume that comrade 

B. and myself can agree that these terms are adequate, and con- 

cur in objections to them. We may concur with others, either in 

opinion or decision. 
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They claim that their knowledge of the language is now grow- 
ing to greater perfection, in which I concur with them. | 

Mr. Alworthy by no means concurred with the opinion of those 
parents. (Fielding) 


CONSENT, agree, accede, acquiesce, comply 

To consent is to agree, comply, or give assent; to acquiesce in, 
agree to or permit; it may also mean to be willing (to undertake); 
to agree (to do); voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in (what another 
proposes or desires). To consent is followed by fo or an infinitive. 

The difference between consent, agree and assent is that to consent 
is used in reference to somewhat more important matters, and conveys 
an active and positive idea: it implies making a definite decision, 
to comply with someone’s expressed wish, while ta assent conveys 
a more passive idea: it suggests to agree intellectually or merely 
verbally with someone’s assertion, request, etc. 

Examples: To consent to give a lecture. To consent to 
another’s action. To consent to a suggestion, proposal, etc. They 
made a suggestion to the members of the club and they all con- 
sented to it. 

... ohe did not try to see or to write to Pitt .... and after one 
or two attempts consented to his demand that the correspond- 
ence ... should be carried on by lawyers only. (Thackeray) 
Those who consent to a bad action are partners in the guilt of it. 
(Butler) It is not likely that there has ever been a civilized 
person 65 years old who would consent to live his life over again. 
(Mark Twain) “Cesare, you are worried about this affair,” 
she said at last. “I am very sorry you feel so despondent over it; 
but I could decide only as seemed right to me.” — “It is not the 
affair,” he answered, sullenly; “I know nothing about it, and 
it probably is all right, once you have consented to go into it. 
It’s the man I distrust.” (Voynich) 


To AGREE to an arrangement, to ACCEDE to a request, to 
ACQUIESCE with an argument, to ASSENT to a statement or sug- 
gestion, fo COMPLY with somebody's wishes, to CONCUR in opin- 
ion, to CONSENT to someone’s request. 


AGREEABLE, adjective 


AGREEABLE is pleasant, pleasing, to one’s liking or taste, delight- 
ful; agreeing with or suited to the mind or senses; especially, of per- 
sons, giving pleasure by manner, bearing, conversation, etc.; kindly 
disposed, contented (to do something). Agreeable may also be pleas- 
ant to receive, acceptable; it also means affording gratification, 
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grateful (of things), gratifying; alfording pleasure, welcome. Agreeable 
may be used both of persons and of things. 

Examples: Agreeable manners. An agreeable flavour. 
Fruit agreeable to the taste. An agreeable person. Agreeable rev- 
eries. Agreeable remarks. There is nothing soagreeable as travelling. 

Of all agreeable things to the thirsty man cold water heads 
the list. (Quoted as a common saying) 

There was something extremely agreeable in the cheerful flow 
of animal spirits of the little man. (Irving) The true art of 
being agreeable is to appear well pleased with all the company, 
and rather to seem well entertained with them than to bring 
entertainment to them. (Dickens) “My system is to be 
agreeable; take it that everybody’s business in the social system 
is to be agreeable.” (Dickens) ... it became naturally Re- 
becca’s duty to make herself, as she said, agreeable toher benelfac- 
tors, and to gain their confidence to the utmost of her power. 
(Thackeray) My idea of an agreeable person is a person 
who agrees with me. (Mark Twain) To be agreeable is 
not necessarily to beamusing. (Mark Twain) An agreeable 
person is one who would readily win favour in any company. 
(Wilde) Father Brown gazed at the lady, feeling that the 
appearance and approach of his niece would be an agreeable con- 
trast. (Chesterton) 


SYNONYMS 
ACCEPTABLE GRATIFYING PLEASING 
GRATEFUL PLEASANT WELCOME 


ACCEPTABLE, agreeable, pleasing, pleasant 
Acceptable in the sense in which it is here particularly treated 
is pleasant to receive, agreeable, pleasing, gratifying, welcome, 
worthy of being accepted. Acceptable is said of something given, 
conferred, offered, proposed or suggested. 
Acceptable differs from agreeable in applying to things which 
are offered for our choice. 
Examples: An acceptable gift. An acceptable offering. 
That is acceptable which is suitable in itself and pleasant to receive. 
... this young prince, who loved and venerated the memory 
of his dead father ... lost all his mirth and all his good looks; 
all his customary pleasure in books forsook him, his princely 
exercises and sports, proper to his youth, were no longer accept- 
able. (Lamb) The bread and meat was acceptable, and the 
beer was warming. (Dickens) 


GRATEFUL, pleasing, agreeable, acceptable 
Grateful in the sense in which it is here considered means pleas- 
ing to the mind or sense, agreeable or welcome, gratifying; affording 
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mental or physical gratification; grateful implies both pleasing and 
agreeable. 

Grateful - differs from agreeable in stressing the satisfaction or 
relief afforded. 

Examples: A grateful shade. A grateful odour. A grate- 
ful warmth. A grateful applause. A grateful sleep. Harmonious 
sounds are always grateful to a musical ear. A donation of money 
is grateful to the poor man; it is acceptable to him as reflect- 
ing upon the improvement of his condition consequent upon it. 
The cool breeze is grateful to the fevered patient. A breeze is 
grateful on a hot day, a fire on a cold one. 

Now grateful fruits on loaded branches shine, 

And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine. 

The occupation of watching sheep was grateful to his mind for 
its freedom, innocency and solitude. (Irving) Only occasion- 
al voices from the road outside came to disturb the grateful sense 
of quiet and seclusion. (Irving) They lay down on the 
clean grass under the grateful shade of the tall cottonwoods. 
(Macweldon) 


GRATIFYING, agreeable, pleasing 

Gratifying means agreeable, causing gratification; affording plea- 
sure, pleasing. 

The difference between gratifying and agreeable and the other 
synonyms oi the group is that it is applied chiefly to that which affords 
mental or moral pleasure to the individual by satisfying his desires, 
hopes, conscience or the like. 

Examples: A gratifying view. Your good marks for 
English are very gratifying to us. The success of the undertaking 
is most gratifying. I have something to propose which | think 
will be gratifying to you. There is a gratifying prospect of passing 
my leave in the Crimea. 

... the board of the British merchant was to the full as richly 
served and his reception as gratifying and noble. (Thack- 
eray) “...IT want to marry your daughter, Mr. Sartorius. 
I hope you don’t object.” — “...sofar, no. I may say that your 
proposal seems to be an honourable and straightforward one, and 
that it is very gratifying to me personally.” (B. Shaw) “I’m 
the new Medical Officer,” he told the commissionaire in the 
Office ...— “Yes, sir, yes, sir,” said the commissionaire, with 
a fatherly air. It was gratifying to Andrew that he seemed to be 
expected. (Cronin) 


PLEASANT, agreeable, gratifying, pleasing 

Pleasant is agreeable, producing pleasure to the mind or sense, 
such as one likes, pleasing; having, or characterized by, pleasing 
manners, behaviour, of appearance, easy in manner or temper. 
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The difference between pleasant and agreeable is that agreeable 
expresses a feeling less vivid than pleasant; besides, agreeable is in 
harmony with one’s tastes or likings, but pleasant denotes rather a 
quality of the object which it describes; the agreeable agrees with a 
person, the pleasant pleases a person. 

Examples: A pleasant person. A pleasant voice. A plea- 
sant face. A pleasant walk. A pleasant companion. Pleasant 
news. A pleasant tune. A pleasant day. Pleasant weather. A pleas- 
ant journey. To be in a pleasant mood. The pleasant savoury 
smell. To profit by the pleasant air. | 

His pleasant colour was heightened by exercise, he swung 
his umbrella to the level of his eye more frequently than ever. 
Nicholas’s face also wore a pleasant look. (Galsworthy) 
Mr. Baynes made himself extremely pleasant to June, who fre- 
quently visited his house ... at this period. (Galswor- 
thy) There was the long drive home, the long drive and the 
warm dark and the pleasant closeness of the hansom cab... 
(Galsworthy) “May I depend on you to keep a fair 
distance, and so spare me the necessity of having to restrain 
an intercourse which promises to be very pleasant to us all>?” 
(B. Shaw) 


Proverbs: It is pleasant to act foolishly in the right 
place. Pleasant hours ily fast. 


PLEASING, agreeable 

Pleasing means which pleases, giving pleasure, agreeable to the 

senses or the mind, gratifying. 
Pleasing. and pleasant mean giving pleasure, but they differ in 
usage. A pleasing face is one that pleases us by simple contour and 
expression, but a pleasant face is that of one who appears to feel 
pleasure and to be desirous to give pleasure. 

The difference between pleasing, agreeable and pleasant is that 
pleasant denotes rather a quality of the object to which it is applied, 
pleasing describes the effect of the object upon us, but agreeable 
means in harmony with a person’s tastes or likings. 

Examples: A pleasing picture. A pleasing landscape. 
A pleasing face. A pleasing prospect. Pleasing manners. Pleas- 
ing solitude. A pleasing answer. A pleasing voice. A pleasing per- 
sonality. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen. It has fallen to my lot this evening, 
as in years past, to perform a very pleasing task, but a task for 
which I am afraid my poor powers as a speaker are all too inade- 
quate.” (Joyce) She opened the door with a pleasing smile, 
and said: “What can I do for your?” (Smith) 


A pleasant book is such before it is opened or read; but those 
who read it will find pleasing narratives and descriptions. 
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WELCOME, agreeable, acceptable, pleasing 

Welcome means agreeable as coming, occurring, or experienced; 
affording pleasure by occurrence. 

The difference between welcome and pleasing is that welcome 
implies more pleasure or satisfaction given by the thing which it 
describes than pleasing. 

Welcome differs from agreeable and most other synonyms of this 
group in implying the effect upon us, whereas they express qualities of 
the things described. 

Examples: A welcome letter. A welcome rest. A welcome 
guest. A welcome relief from pain. A holiday is very wel- 
come alter a long spell of work. The news was most welcome. 
They were a welcome sight to see. It was to me as welcome as 
flowers in May. 

We may not always accept that which is acceptable, but we 
shall never reject that which is welcome. (Wilde) Pork and 
bacon would prove a most welcome addition to their farinaceous 
diet. (Radel) That which is acceptable or grateful one would 
be glad to have, but that which is welcome has arrived. (Rang) 
“Your generous gift was welcome as a sign that you might think 
worse of me.” (Galsworthy) “Your suggestions will 
be most valuable, my dear sir, most welcome.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: As welcome as water in one’s shoes. He that 
hears much and speaks not at all, shall be welcome both in bower 
and hall. 


AGREEABLE is PLEASING; ACCEPTABLE is pleasant to 
receive; GRATEFUL is affording gratification; GRATIFYING is 
giving mental pleasure; PLEASANT is agreeable; PLEASING is the 
effect of the object upon us; WELCOME is affording pleasure to 
occurrence. | 


AGREEMENT, noun 


An AGREEMENT denotes a binding arrangement between two 
or more parties, an expression of assent by two or more parties to 
the same object, the terms in which reciprocal promises are em- 
bodied; an accord, a mutual understanding; a legal instrument in the 
nature of an undertaking or contract, treaty which is binding on the 
signatories. An agreement may also imply a bargain, a convention, 
pact or stipulation. 

Examples: The USSR has concluded a number of com- 
mercial agreements with the Western Nations that subscribe to 
the principle that trade must be based on mutual advantage. 
The Minister of Trade signed an agreement for a supply of timber. 
International agreement on reduction of armaments. The stu- 
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— made an agreement to speak only English among them- 
selves. 

In a postscript, she stipulated that she should have a writ- 
ten agreement that she should see the child as often as she wished 
... (Thackeray) It had been their only dispute on any 
issue, and now they were afraid of it. They had allowed the 
matter to rest by silent agreement. (Aldridge) 


SYNONYMS 
ACCORD CONVENTION 
BARGAIN PACT 
CONTRACT TREATY 


ACCORD, agreement, treaty 

An accord denotes a settlement of controversies: an informal 
agreement; it often implies that not all things have been settled 
and that the terms are not yet ready for publication. This word is 
frequently {used in the language of international affairs. In law, 
accord denotes a private judicial agreement between parties for the 
acceptance and delivery of a stipulated thing or amount in settlement 
of a debt or damages for a wrong. 

Accord differs from agreement in suggesting a less definite or 
less formal agreement between governments. 

Examples: Antwerp might perish, before a _ general 
accord with Holland and Zealand could be made. (Motley) The 
accord which the two countries have made was without warrant. 
(Raleigh) All were satisfied with this accord, and were ready 
to face the consequences whatsoever. (Economic Re- 
vie.w) An accord is a satisfaction agreed upon between the 
party injuring and the party injured. (Law Dictionary) 
In addition to the agreement a special accord has been signed 
to settle the outstanding points. (Journal of Com- 
merce) 


BARGAIN, agreement 

A bargain denotes an agreement between parties settling what 
each shall give and take, perform or receive, in a transaction or in 
affairs generally, a contract, a treaty. An assent to stipulated terms 
may. form a bargain; when the terms of a bargain are definitely set- 
tled, the parties come to an agreement. A special meaning of bargain 
is an advantageous transaction. 

The difference between bargain and agreement is that agree- 
ment ranges in meaning from mutual understanding to any binding 
obligations, whereas bargain in its proper sense, is an agreement in 
respect of buying and selling of matters of trade, but liguratively 
used in speaking of other objects. 
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Examples: To makea bargain istocome to an agreement. 
To strike a bargain is to conclude an agreement. It was for us a 
hard bargain because they offered rather severe terms. This bar- 
gain provides for an exchange of so much wheat and cotton for so 
much rubber and tin. 

Here’s the rule for a bargain: “Do other men, for they would 
do you.” That’s the true business precept. (Dickens) 
. .. themerchant made a very good bargain when he gave her twenty 
guineas for her shawl. (Thackeray) “Thank you, brother,” 
the baronet said. And thus, and almost mutely, this bargain was 
struck between them. (Thackeray) The bills which Jos 
had given for the purchase of those unlucky horses were paid 
without question by him and his agents. He never was heard to 
allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a certainty what 
became of the horses... (Thackeray) Sir Pitt had con- 
cluded no bargain for the sale of the living of Queen’s Crawley 
.«. (Thackeray) 

Proverbs: It is a silly bargain where nobody gains. 
A man loses his time that comes early to a bad bargain. On a 
good bargain think twice. Make every bargain clear and plain, 
that none may afterwards complain. Bare words make no good 
bargain. 


CONTRACT, agreement, bargain 

A contract is a mutual or binding agreement usually of business 
nature between two or more parties, especially an agreement en- 
forceable by law; also an agreement, undertaking or promise, especially 
written or formal, etc., between private persons, firms, or official 
bodies. 

The difference between contract and agreement is that an agree- 
ment may be verbal but a contract must be written and legally exe- 
cuted; besides an agreement is a mutual understanding or obligation 
generally, but a contract is used especially in law and business for 
such agreements as are legally enforceable. 

Examples: Two tradesmen entered into acontract to carry 
on joint trade with cotton producers. They have signed a con- 
tract. He faithfully carried out the terms of his contract. This 
house has been built by contract. 

A consideration or compensation’ is necessary to convert an 
agreement into a contract. (Law Dictionary) Mutual 
promises may have the force of a contract. (Law Diction- 
ary) ‘““We should like, also, to discuss with you the drawing 
up of a contract for a term of years, say ten, during which we 
shall have the exclusive right of publishing in book-iorm all 
that you produce.” (J. London) “I could have made a con- 
tract with £2,000 down which would have brought at least 
another £ 2,000 before the contract term closed; ... If I could 
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have been quite open, [ could certainly have done better. Finally, 
however, I signed the contract, delivered the manuscript, and 
received a cheque for the price.” (Galsworthy) 


CONVENTION; agreement, contract 

A convention means a formal agreement between sovereigns 
or states. Generally convention implies an international agreement 
especially one dealing with a specific matter, as postal service, copy- 
right, arbitration, the conduct of war, etc.; also an agreement made 
between commanders of opposing armies for the evacuation of some 
post, the suspension of hostilities, or the exchange of prisoners, or 
for any other military operation. 

Usually convention is an agreement which is either less formal 
or more specific than a treaty. 

Examples: The International Postage Convention. The 
Hague Conventions. Conventions are international arrangements 
concerning conduct of war, telegraph, postage or literary rights. 
The Geneva Convention provides for the neutralization of ambulanc- 
es and hospitals, and for the protection of civilians rendering 
help to the sick and wounded, etc. A monetary convention for an 
international coinage. 

In the language of modern diplomacy the term “treaty” is 
restricted to the more important international agreements .. 
while agreements dealing with subordinate questions are described 
by the more general term “convention.” (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) A contract is a convention or agreement en- 
forceable by appeal to a court of judicature. (Poste) 


PACT, agreement 

A pact denotes an agreement made between two or more states, 
parties or persons. Since World War II, pact has been used with 
increasing frequency to denote agreements between states; in this 
use it is frequently interchangeable with treaty. 

Examples: A peace pact by the five Great Powers would 
radically change the whole world situation. The peoples consider 
that a Pact of Peace would be a powerful means oi strengthening 
the United Nations. 

A peace pact would mean that the “cold war” would give 
way to an attempt to settle disputed issues peacefully and with 
due regard for mutual interests. (Daily Worker, 1959) 
The Peace Pact would essentially be a treaty pledging its signato- 
ries not to resort to armed force as a means of furthering their 
sectnaa or settling disputed issues. (Daily Worker, 
1959) 


TREATY, pact, agreement, contract 
Treaty is the general name for an agreement between states or 
nations relating to peace, alliance, commerce, or other internation- 
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al relations, made by negotiation or diplomacy. Treaty and never 
pact is the term for an agreement establishing peace after a period 
of armed hostility, as, the Treaty of Versailles. 

Examples: A nonaggression pact or treaty. A commer- 
cial freaty. A trade pact or treaty. A peace treaty. Nations make 
treaties, persons make contracts, both are agreements. 

She was conquered, and laying down her arms, as it were, 
she humbly submitted. That day they arranged together the 
preliminaries of the ¢reaty of capitulation. (Thackeray) 


AIM, noun 


AIM in its abstract sense denotes a purpose, a design, an inten- 
tion; an object to attainment of which one’s efforts are directed; an 
intention; something which is the goal of one’s efforts; the end, the 
point at which one would close one’s labours. Aim also means that 
which is intended, an intent; it may also be that which is looked 
towards, or kept in sight of, as an object, or view. 

Examples: A noble aim. One’s life aim. To reach one’s 
aim. Economic, political, military or aggressive aims. My first 
aim was to receive a complete and good education. The aim of 
the following work is defined by its title. The aims and tasks of 
the forthcoming conference are ... In the view of the wide- 
spread public interest in the forthcoming conference, our reporter 
asked for an interview on its aims and purposes. 

“The day is always his who works in it with serenity and great 
aims.” (Shakespeare) The aim, if reached or not, makes 
great the life. (R. Browning) To reveal art and conceal 
the artist is art’s aim. (Wilde) Theaim of life is self-develop- 
ment. (Wilde) For the aim of the British trade fair is to sell 
British goods to Soviet buyers and to enable the exhibitors to 
establish valuable contacts in a market with immense potentials 
for the future. (Daily Worker, 196l) 


SYNONYMS 
DESIGN GOAL INTENTION PURPOSE 
END INTENT OBJECT VIEW 


DESIGN; end, aim 

Design denotes as a synonym under the key word aim the end 
in view, the final purpose; design is an intention carried into action, 
or proposed for it. 

The difference between design and aim is that aim is something 
intended or desired to be attained by one’s efforts, but often design 
denotes the means one uses to achieve an end. 
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Examples: He has some designs against this person. It 
was done by design and not by accident. I had suspected him of 
harbouring sinister designs. He is free from any design or selfish 
aim. 

My design was to go to the north part of the island. (De- 
foe) “I had no design to hurt you.” (Sheridan) “I want 
you and your mother,” he said suddenly “to come for the aiter- 
noon. ... My house is on theriver,...”...Heneed say no more 
to her this evening ... But has he not already said too much? 
Did one ask restaurant proprietors with pretty daughters 
down to one’s country house without design? (Galsworih y} 
“Should he find me here, he would discover my name and per- 
haps my design to the rest of the family.” (Gabel). 

Proverb: If my shirt knew my design I’d burn it. 


END, aim, goal, purpose 

End denotes that which one aims at; that which one hopes, 
or intends to accomplish. End stresses determination to achieve 
one’s aim and hopes, to attain one’s goal. The end is the point 
that one desires to reach. 

The difference between end and aim is that aim implies that 
toward which one makes a direct line, refusing to be diverted from 
it, but end emphasizes the goal as a cause of efforts. 

Examples: To gain one’s end. She had fully gained her 
end. This is the end for which he strives. My chief end is to serve 
my country and my people. | 

Who keeps one end in view makes all things serve. (Quoted 
as a common saying) 

“I have noend toserve but truth.” (Shakespeare) In eve- 
ry work regard the writer’s end, since none can compass more than 
they intend. (S wif t) This answers my end. (D ef 0 e) Let al! 
the ends you have and strive at be your country’s ends too. (B y - 
ron) Every scheme is likely to fail, in which the means are not ade- 
quate to the end. (Co11in-s) There are two ways of attaining 
an important end—force and perseverance; the silent power of 
the latter grows irresistible with time. (Stevenson) Theend 
justifies the means; but when you let a man commit a crime 
on this score take care to hang him if he fails to achieve 
the end afterwards. (B. Shaw) But young Stillman, 
evinced a strong desire to enter the medical profession, and 
at the age of eighteen at last persuaded his father to allow 
him to begin his studies at Harvard with that end in view. 

(Cronin) 


GOAL; aim, end 
Goal denotes something set before one as an aim to be attained; 
the object toward which effort or ambition is directed, aim or end. 
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Goal differs from aim implying struggle and endurance of hard- 
ships and cessation of effort at attainment. 

Examples: This was the goal of his ambition. The goal 
of her desire is to be a singer. . 

Man’s perfection and happiness constitute the goal of his 
activity. (B. Jonson) In many cases we exhaust every variety 
of error before we attain the desired goal. (S wif t) The good 
is the goal of all moral endeavour. (Abraham Lincoln) 
Life is real! Life is earnest! And the grave is not its goal, 
(Longfellow) 


INTENT, aim, intention, design 
Intent denotes that which is intended; a result desired, design, 
intention, aim, a wish one means to carry out. Intent is especially 
used in phrases: with good or evil intent, with intent to kill, 
defraud, etc. 
Intent differs from aim being chiefly used in legal language. 

Examples: He was accused for wounding a man 
with intent. To tell a lie with intent to deceive is a serious 
offence. Behind his look I saw such unmistakable intent. It 
is ridiculous to lay down rules with the intent not to keep 
them. 

He who wounds with intent to kill, shall be tried as if he had 
succeeded. (Law Dictionary) The power of a sublime 
intent. (Shelley) 

A truth that’s told with bad intent 

Beats all the lies you can invent. (R a y) 
Later, at the piano, she played for him, ... with the vague in- 
tent of emphasizing the impassableness of the gulf that separated 
them. (JJ. London)... that meant a true explanation as to 
his plot, his real original intent....(Dreiser) 

Proverb: His bashful mind hinders his good intent. 


INTENTION, intent, end 

Intention denotes the end or object intended; a purpose, design, 
or aim; the act of determining mentally upon some action or result. 
Intention means the will to do or to achieve something. 

' The difference between intention and aim is that intention 
oe little more than what one has in mind to do or bring 
about. 

Examples: Our desire and intention is to promote mn- 
tual understanding and help to bring about an improvement of 
international relations. My intention is to go to a sanatorium. 

Our actions are judged good or evil according to our inten- 
tions. (Quoted as a commion saying) 

One question always asked in judging of an agent’s 
conduct is, what was his aim, purpose or intention. 
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(B. Jonson) She had not had an intention or a thought 
of going home, until she had announced it to him as a settled 
design. (Dickens) I suppose Amelia’s father and mother saw 
through the intentions oi the major, and were not ill-disposed to 
encourage him. (Thackeray) If Mrs. George Osborne 
proposed to marry again, as Mr. O. heard was her intention, 
he would not withdraw that allowance. (Thackeray) His 
firmly planned intention had come to a halt on the verge of the 
horrible probability that he should have asked Arthur... 
(J.L ondon)Old Jolyon came out of Lord’s cricket ground that 
same afternoon with the infention of going home. (G als wor- 
thy) Ironical that Soames should come down here—to this 
house, built for himself! How he had gazed and gaped at this ruin 
of his past intention; ... (G@alsworth y) Soames, coming 
up to the city, with the intention of calling in at Green Street at 
the end of his day and taking Fleur back home with him, suffered 
from rumination. (Galsworthy) “Griffiths, you say when 
you left Lycurgus you had no intention of marrying Roberta 
Alden ...”—“Yes, sir. That was my intention at that time.” 
(Dreiser) The intention of aman must always be taken into 
account when we are forming an estimate of his actions. 
(B. Shaw) | 

Proverbs: Outward acts betray the secret intention. 


The result of things is obvious, but the intention is never 
clear. 


OBJECT, aim, end, purpose 


Object denotes that on which the wishes and intentions are set; 
that to which the will is directed with desire of attainment; the end, 
the goal to which effort is directed; the end desired or pursued in 
any undertaking; the thing aimed at; that which one endeavours 
to attain or carry out; aim, purpose, end. 

The difference between object and aim is that aim is that which 
the person has in his own mind, but object lies in the thing. 

The difference between object and end is that end emphasizes 
the goal as a reason for efforts, but object emphasizes the goal as 
that towards which all efforts are directed. 

Examples: The object of one’s life, efforts. To fail, to 
succeed in one’s object. What is the object of your visit? 

The object of criticism and self-criticism is to expose short- 
comings, but the end is to improve our work. The object of a 
satire may be to discredit or laugh off a person, but the end of 
a satire is usually to expose follies or vices. 

“|. it was my object to rescue my dear husband—him whom 
{ love in spite of all his ill-usage and suspicions of me.” (T h ac k- 
eray) But he went away with the resolution to see her again. 
He effected his object by chance, meeting her on the pier .. 
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(Galsworthy) “As father said, if you just go out driving 
without any odject, you have a sense of aimlessness, but if you 
are going to fish, there is a definite purpose in front of you to 
heighten the enjoyment.” (Leacock) 


PURPOSE, design, object, intention 

Purpose denotes something set before one as an object, aim, or 
design; it is also the object which one has in view, the action or fact 
of intending or meaning to do something. Purpose is the thing pro- 
posed or set before the mind, an intention. Purpose is always applied 
to some proximate or definite object. 

The difference between purpose and aim is that aim is that which 
one has in mind, but purpose is a settled determination to attain the 
aim, therefore one who proposes to make the best of his powers and 
of his opportunities may be said to have a purpose in life; one who 
has clearly defined the mark he hopes to reach and determines his 
actions by it may be said to have an aim in life. 

The difference between purpose and intention is that purpose 
implies more settled determination or more resolution than in- 
tention, and also, intentions may be remote, purposes are im- 
mediate. 

The difference between purpose and design is that design embraces 
many objects but purpose consists of only one. 

Examples: This book will serve our purpose. Our pur- 
pose isnot tofan controversies, but to promote mutual understand- 
ing. 

Who wishes to keep true to his purpose must not listen to 
many counsellors. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Ii he didn’t do what we wanted, she would, and much more 
to the same purpose. (Dickens) As the receding wave swept 
back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in 
the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. (D ic k- 
ens)...he was always steadfast in a purpose of saving mon- 
ey for Emily’s sake... (Dickens)... I] should say that 
they fell in love with each other at that single instant of time... 
these two young people had been bred up by their parents for 
this very purpose...(T hackeray) Whenever we see any- 
thing done, we are led to inquire the purpose for which it is done, 
or are desirous of knowing the intention of the person in so doing. 
(Smith) Time and again, whenever opportunity offered, he 
hinted about the purpose of his visit. (J. London) “Did you 
think I dropped my handkerchief on purpose?” (Galswor- 
thy)... His true purpose was—the spiritual salvation of Clyde’s 
soul,...(Dreiser) “...suppose you had come safely out 
with that letter in your hand, knowing that when the hour 
came, your fear had tightened, not your heart, but your grip of 
your own purpose!” (B. Shaw) On the sixth of September 
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there took place a full meeting of the Committee . . . for the pur- 
pose oi selecting a successor to Doctor Leslie, ... (Cronin) 


VIEW, intention, purpose, design; aim, object, end 

In the sense in which it is here particularly treated view denotes 
an aim or intention, an object or purpose; a design; that which is 
looked towards, or kept in sight, as an object, aim, or end. “With a 
view to,” or “with the view of,” means “with the intention of.” 

The difference between view and aim is that aim denotes the 
immediate purpose of a given action, while view may be a more 
distant or the ultimate aim. 

Examples: All was planned with a view to conquest. | 
have quite other views for my son’s future. I have no other views 
than to serve my country and my people. I have told you my 
view for the future. 

“T write without any view to profit or praise.” (Swift) He 
did it with the view of escaping. (Torton) 


One whose AIMS and VIEWS are worthy, whose DESIGNS 
are wise, whose PURPOSES are steadfast, may hope to reach the 
GOAL of his ambition, and will surely win some OBJECT worthy 
of life’s endeavour and answer his END; the execution of one’s 
INTENT rests mostly with one’s self, the fulfilment of an INTEN- 
TION depends upon circumstances. 


ALONE, adjective 


ALONE means quite by oneself, lonely, lone, unaccompanied, 
solitary; apart from others, being without association or companion- 
ship. Alone is colourless unless reinforced by the word all, or quite; 
it then means solitary, single. 

Examples: Quite alone. All alone on the island. He 
lives quite alone and heis very lonely. You arenot alone in that 
opinion. In our struggle we are not alone. In this war of libera- 
tion we shall not be alone. 

They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. (Shakespeare) 


Alone, alone, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! (Coleridge) 

I am left alone. 

I have no friends and want none. 

My own thoughts are my sole companions. 
(Longfellow) 

To view each loved one blotted from life’s page? 

And be alone on earth as I am now. (Byron) 
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“Tl always wanted to get home quick to mother. You see, she 
was quite alone among them all in that dungeon of ahouse .. .” 
{(Voynich) “No, Gemma would never learn to flirt ... she 
was madeof different stuff. . . she was so young, so friendless, so 
utterly alone among all those wooden people.” (Voy nich) 
“J am alraid—” — “Afraid—”— “Of the dark. Sometimes ] dare 
not be alone at night. | must have something living—something 
solid beside me.” (Voy nich) “Clyde—lI shall certainly die, 
dear, if you don’t come. I am so much alone. I am certainly 
crazy now.” (Dreiser) How often... in a crowd of students, 
he had watched a demonstration. Now there was no sustain- 
ing crowd, no easy exposition. He was alone, confronted by a 
case which he must diagnose and treat unaided. (Cr on in} 

Proverbs: Better be alone than in bad company. It is a 
good ill that comes alone. Woe to him that is alone, for when 
he falls, he has none to help him rise. 


SYNONYMS 
LONE SINGLE 
LONELY SOLITARY 


LONE, alone 

Lone means apart from others; having no friends or compan- 
ions; by oneself or itself without company, solitary, lonely, isolated. 

Lone differs from alone in being used both attributively and pre- 
dicatively, while alone is used only predicatively. 

Examples:A lone widow. A lone sentinel. A lone travel- 
ler. A lone house. An old lone creature. 

“A long score for a poor lone woman to bear.” (Shake- 
Sspeare) 

With not one friend his sorrows to divide 
And cheer his Jone distress. 
(Smollet t) 

I never felt so Jone. (H 0 o d) And there my fond mother sits 
pensive and lone. (Pr ae d) 

If you will remember one 

Who never can forget 

Whose fonely life is not so lone 

As if we had not met. 
(Praed) 

“I am a lone lorn creature and everything goes contrary with 
me.” (Dickens) Her life is Jone; he sits apart. (Tennyson) 1 
found myself a lone man, much at a loss. (Sc a tel) Two Jone 
Englishmen in the same house, not on speaking terms. (R o- 
berts) “I’ll rather stay with you, Grandy, you'll be so lone.” 
(Noveline) 
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LONELY, solitary, lone; alone 


Lonely signifies having no companionship or society, indicates 
the state of mind of one dwelling alone and keenly feeling his isola- 
tion and longing for companionship. Lonely may also be applied to 
places which are unfrequented; desolate, remote from men or from 
places of human habitation or resort. 

Lonely differs from alone in meaning solitary with a connotation 
of experiencing or producing a feeling of isolation and sadness, where- 
as alone hes no such connotation. Moreover lonely is used both 
attributively and predicatively, alone only predicatively. | 

Examples: A lonely road. A lonely tower. A lonely 
heart. A lonely house stood in a lonely wood. 

Deep in acell her cottage lonely stood. (D r y den) We were 
there quiet, lonely old men. (Co11lins) Being arrived in this 
lonely place, where it was very improbable he should meet with 
any interruption... (Fielding ) I must plough my lonely 
furrow alone. (B urns) 

This soul has been alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely it was, that god himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 
(Coleridge) 

I wandered /onely as a cloud. (Wordsworth) He wandered 
on his lonely exile. (B y ron) Her long and late walks lay al- 
ways, as has been said, on fonelyroads. (Charlotte Bron- 
t é) Why should I feel /onely? is not our planet in the milky way? 
(Thoreau) One day Martin became aware that he was 
lonely. (J. London) To die out there lonefy—wanting them— 
wanting homel This seemed to his Forsyte heart more painful, 
more pitiful than death itself. (G@alsworthy) 


SINGLE; alone, solitary 


Single means alone, by one’s self, unaccompanied or unsup- 
ported by others, solitary. Single has also the specific implication 
of being unmarried. If compared with alone, single stresses the im- 
plication of being all alone, by oneself. 

Examples: A single life. A single state. A single house. 

Are you married or single? A single man. A single woman. To 

live and die single. To remain single is not to marry. 

He is left alone, single and unsupported, like a leafless trunk. 

(Green) 


SOLITARY, lonely, alone 


Solitary is quite alone, destitute or deprived of the society of 
others; living alone. Solitary is also applied to places marked by 
solitude, remote, unfrequented, lonely. 
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The difference between solitary and alone is that alone marks the 
state of a person, solitary the quality of a person or thing. Moreover 
alone conveys the idea of forsaken, while solitary denotes no more 
than the absence of society. 

Examples: A Solitary life. A solitary stroll. A solitary 
desert. Solitary confinement. I am often alone but never soli- 
tary. He leads a solitary life in his hut in the mountains. She 
lives solitary and is never visited. He drove down the hill to 
the solitary little inn. A solitary horseman on the lonely road. 

All is bright, and clear, and still. 
Round the solitary hill. (Shelley) 

I was returning from a solitary walk, thinking about the book 
I was then writing. (Dickens)... Amelia had been getting 
ready in silent misery for her son’s departure, and had passed 
many a long solitary hour in making preparations for the end. 
(Thackeray) He did not know how Ssolifary he was until 
little Rawdon was gone. (Thackeray) Harry ... was in 
the hands of Heaven and Fate, but more lonely now, as it 
seemed to him,.. . the boy thought with many a pang of shame 
-and grief of his strange and solitary condition...(Thack- 
er ay) He foresaw himself wandering away solitary in pursuit of 
some unknown fortune. (@eorge E1iot) Here and there a 
gloomy old palace, solitary among the squalid houses and filthy 
courts stood between two noisome ditches, with a forlorn air... 
(Voy nich) What onearth did such a woman do with her life? 
... Solitary, unprotected, with every man’s hand against her 
or rather—reaching out to grasp her at the least sign. (Gal s- 
worthy) “I’ve been living alone so long, you see, that I don’t 
mind it abit. I believe [’m naturally solitary.” (Galswor- 
th y) “At the State Prison of the state of New York.. . you shall 
be kept in solitary confinement.” (Dreiser). 

Proverb: A Solitary man is either a brute or an angel. 


A person walks ALONE, or takes a SOLITARY walk in a 
LONELY place. 


AMUSE, verdé 


To AMUSE means to occupy someone’s attention in a pleasant 
manner, especially to give recreation, fo recreate; to keep the mind 
agreeably employed, to excite interest, provoke mirth, divert, 
entertain. To amuse is mostly used in the sense of to excite laughter 
or merriment by or in sketching, etc., to be amused with a toy or 
whimsical person, at an incident. 

Examples: To be much amused by a joke, play, etc. To 
amuse oneself with a camera. To amuse the children. To amuse 
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oneself by gardening. How will you amuse yourself to-day? She 
was much amused by the children’s remark. I was greatly 
amused by the monkeys’ tricks. 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice. It 
was only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing the 
ladies there, she said, which amused her so. (Thackeray) 
Hans and Fritz came out of their hole, pipe in mouth, and she 
amused herself by mimicking Jos to them...(Thackeray) 
A group of mountaineer children were amusing themselves with 
pushing stones from the top. (D ar gin) Money poured in on 
him, fame poured in on him; he flashed, comet-like, through 
the world of literature, and he was more amused than interested 
by the stir he was making. (J. London) But at the first 
rehearsal it appeared that seven men besides William had pictured 
themselves as Dukes. This amused the company. William, nurs- 
ing his libretto, tried to laugh also, but... he stared and 
waited. (B ates) 


SYNONYMS 
DIVERT ENTERTAIN 


DIVERT, amuse, entertain 

To divert is to distract, or turn away from serious occupation, 
thoughts or laborious concerns by causing to have agreeable sensa- 
tions, amuse, entertain; to occupy the mind agreeably, to excite 
the mind or attract the attention pleasurably. 

The difference between divert and amuse is that to amuse is 
merely to hold the attention on agreeable things, whereas to divert 
means to turn the attention from serious thoughts.or pursuits to 
something light, amusing or lively. 

Examples: To be greatly diverted by aplay. Wegotoa 
comedy to be diverted. 

I used frequently to visit my boat, sometimes I went out in 
her to divert myself. (D e f 0 e) “I have been vastly diverted with 
the story.” (Sheridan) What hewanted in his present situa- 
tion was to be diverted and ie was really diverted at this play. 
(Clafe) They are alone, and seek company to divert them- 
selves, so as to elude the length of time. (T ar ch) Andrew was 
highly diverted with himself: He was winning, winning, winning. 
(Cronin) 


ENTERTAIN, amuse; divert 

To entertain in the sense here particularly treated is to amuse, 
divert, interest; occupy agreeably; to afford diversion or amusement; 
to amuse with that which makes the time pass pleasantly. 

The difference between entertain and amuse is that to amuse 
somebody is merely to occupy his time lightly and pleasantly, but 
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to entertain suggests a larger demand on one’s attention, engaging 
and holding the attention to please the person. 
Examples: Toentertain acompany with music.The play 
entertained us very much. To entertain the company with tricks. 
In the evening we were entertained with the “Old Bachelor, ” 
a comedy of deserved reputation. (Gray) We entertained our- 
selves with discourse till the evening was over. (In wards) 
Yesterday Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select party at 
dinner at their house. (Thackeray) She dined at the 
table d’hote, where people thought her very pleasant, and where 
she entertained her neighbours by stories of her brother, Sir 
Pitt, and her great London acquaintances. (Thackeray) 
It was father’s idea that both he and mother should try to en- 
tertain the people who came to eat ai ourrestaurant...(Sher- 
wood Anderson) 


We AMUSE ourselves with gardening, we DIVERT the preoc- 
cupied, we ENTERTAIN a listening audience. 


ANGER, noun 


ANGER denotes a sudden violent displeasure, a passion or emo- 
tion directed against one who. inflicts a real or supposed wrong, or 
against any one who acts contrary fo our inclinations or opinions; 
irritation, wrath, ire. Anger is generally accompanied by an im- 
pulse of retaliation; a rage, fury. choler; temper, indignation; a 
continued resentment. Anger may be either a selfish or disinterest- 
ed passion, it may be provoked by injuries done to ourselves, or 
injuries done to others. 

Examples: 
Anger in its time and place 
May assume a kind of grace. 
It must have some reason in if, 
And not last beyond a minute. 
(Charles and Mary Lamb) 
“Unarmed men shouldn’t poke their noses into the middle of a 
fight. War is war...” He turned away, biting his moustache. 

His anger was very near to breaking down in tears. (Vo y nich) 

Martin did not laugh, nor did he grit his teeth in anger. (J. Lon- 

don) On hearing from Bosinney that his limit of twelve thou- 

sand pounds would be exceeded by something like four hundred, 
he had grown white with anger. (Galsworthy) Bosinney, 
to whom she turned in her discomfiture, was talking to Irene, 
and achill fell on June’s spirit. Her eyes grew steady with anger, 
like old Jolyon’s when his will was crossed. (Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Anger punishes itself. Anger may glance into 
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the breast of a wise man, but only rest in the bosom of a fool. 
Anger costs a man nothing. Anger is a sworn enemy. Anger and 
haste hinder good counsel. Anger begins with folly and ends with 
repentance. Hot anger soon grows cold. Beware of him that is 
slow to anger; anger when it is long in coming is the stronger 
when it comes, and the longer kept. Anger is never without an 
argument, but seldom with a good one. However weak the hand, 
anger gives it strength. Anger is an infirmity incident to human 
nature; if ought, however, to be suppressed on all occasions. 
Anger is like those ruins which break themselves upon what they 
fall. The greatest remedy for anger is delay. The elephant is 
never won with anger, nor must that man who would reclaim a 
lion take him by the teeth. 


SYNONYMS 
DISPLEASURE IRE RESENTMENT 
FURY IRRITATION TEMPER 
INDIGNATION ae WRATH 
GE 


DISPLEASURE, anger 

Displeasure denotes resentment, the feeling of being offended, 
a feeling varying according to its intensity of indignation, from dis- 
approval to anger, provoked by a person or action. 
_ The difference between displeasure and anger is in the degree, 
the cause and the consequence of the feeling. Displeasure is always 
produced by some adequate cause, real or supposed, but anger may 
be provoked by every or any cause, according to the temper of the 
individual. Displeasure is mostly removed by a simple, verbal ex- 
pression, but anger, unless kept down with great force, always seeks 
to return evil for evil. 

Examples: 

“T know not how I have deserved torun into my Lord’s dis- 
pleasure.” (Shakespeare) “Have you delight to see a wretched 
man to do outrage and displeasure to himself?” (Shak e- 
speare) 

Often our displeasure to ourselves unjust, 

Destroy our friends and after sweep their dust. 

(Shakespeare) 

“You are severe,” ... said the Duke of Rorhsay with an air 

of displeasure. (Scott) 


FURY, passion; anger, rage, wrath 

Fury denotes extreme anger, tempestuous wrath; wild anger, 
frenzied rage, fierce passion, a fit of choler. 

Fury differs from anger in suggesting especially a violent phys- 
ical expression of anger resembling a fit of insanity, overmastering 
rage, verging on madness. 
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Examples: 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was married to 
his son, he broke into a fury of language which it would do no 
good to repeat... (Thackeray) “We are going to hunt 
Boney out, sir,” Dobbin said, rather alarmed at the fury of the old 
man, the veins of whose forehead began toswell...(Thack- 
eray) But Crawley, who found that only five thousand 
pounds had been left to him instead of the twenty upon which he 
calculated, was in such a fury at this disappointment, that he 
vented it in savage abuse upon his nephew. (Thackeray) 
Steyne rose up grinding his teeth, pate, and with fury in his 
looks. (Thackeray) But with a great struggle he control- 
led himself. He said nothing, simply turned and walked out of 
the room. But there was an ugly look on his cold, hard face which 
spoke, icily, of unforgiving fury. (Cronin) 


INDIGNATION, anger, wrath 

Indignation denotes a strong feeling of anger, especially excited 
by that which is unjust, ungrateful, or base; anger mingled with con- 
tempt or abhorrence. Indignation may flow from a high sense of 
honour and virtue. Indignation implies also wrath excited by a 
sense of wrong to oneself or, especially, to others, by wickedness or 
misconduct; it is righteous or dignified anger. 

The difference between indignation and anger is that anger 
is a sudden violent displeasure, while indignation is profound 
and justified anger. 

Examples: Jndignation at corruption. [ndignation over 
cruelty. The bombing evoked profound indignation and wrath- 
ful protest on the part of all people. 

... Where fierce indignation can no longer tear my heart... 
(Swift) The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspa- 
pers ... Lady Crackenbury read the paragraph in bitterness of spirit, 
and discoursed to her followers about the airs which that woman 
was giving herself. Mrs. Bute Crawley and her young ladies... 
gave vent to their honest indignation.(Thackeray)Emmy... 
quivered with indignation at the account of the conduct of the 
miserable Rawdon... (Thackeray) William in a state 
of great indignation, though still unaware of all the treason that 
was in store for him, walked across the town wildly until he fell 
upon the secretary of legation. (Thackeray) “Have I ever 
done you wrong? And if not, why have you played this heartless 
trick on me?” ... Montanelli, white to the very lips, turned 


away and rang the bell. “You can take the prisoner .. .” After 
they had gone he sat down at the table, still trembling with un- 
accustomed indignation... (Voymnich) He (Martin) wished 


he could get angry, but did not have energy enough totry... 
His blood was too congealed to accelerate to the swift flow of in- 
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dignation. (J. London)... Irene ... found terrible the 
thought of this struggle carried through in cold blood. He would 
never give her up, she had said to June. “Who cares?” June cried; 
“let him do what he likes...” James, when he heard of it, had 
felt a natural indignation and horror. (Galsworthy) “It’s 
a damned shame,” Andrew burst out, forgetting himself in a sud- 
den rush of indignation. (Cronin) 


IRE, anger, wrath, resentment 


Ire means strong or keen resentment, passionate anger, a pro- 
found feeling or manifestation of intense and generally noble 
wrath. 

The difference between ire and anger is that ire suggests greater 
intensity than anger and usually, but not necessarily, a display 
of that feeling in looks, acts, or words. Ire is mostly used in poetic 
and highly rhetorical language. 

Examples: Hewas flushed with ire. 

The ire of Achilles. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Language cannot express the awful ire of William the Testy on 
hearing of the catastrophe at Fort Gold Hope. (Irving) Be- 
linda burns with more than mortal ire. (Banlow) “Then, my 
lad, you have come to tell me a lie!” Farmer Bliaire looked 
straight at the boy, undismayed by the dark flush of ire he had 
kindled. (R os ton) 


IRRITATION, anger 


Irritation denotes the excitement of anger; passion, exasperation, 
vexation; the state of being irritated; the act of irritating mentally; 
a feeling of angry annoyance. 

The difference between irritation and anger is that irritation ex- 
presses lighter forms of anger which are instantaneous and irreflec- 
tive. 

Examples: 
Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always creat- 

ed either great aweor great Irritation in the parent. (T hac k- 

e'ray) “Captain Macmurdo speaks like a man of sense,” 

Mr. Wenham cried out immensely relieved—‘“I forget any words 

that Colonel Crawley has used in the irritation of the moment.” 

(Thackeray) The profound, subdued aversion which he 

felt in his wife was a mystery to him, and a source of the most 

terrible irritation. (G@alsworthy) Old Jolyon looked at 
him. The long suppressed irritation and antagonism towards this 
young fellow,... burst from him. (@alsworth y) He went 
to his study andsat down, quivering likealeaf... Vehement 
alarm and irritation took possession of him. (Galsworthy) 

The people remained suspicious, difficult. All Chenkin’s rela- 

tions . ... had become welded into a hostile unit. Nurse Lloyd 
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was openly and bitterly his enemy, ... In addition he had to 
contend with an ever-increasing irritation. Doctor Llewellyn was 
using him for anaesthetics far oftener than he judged fair.(C ro - 


nin) 


PASSION, anger; rage 

In the sense in which it is here particularly treated passion denotes 
violent anger or rage; fury; a fit of intense and furious anger; an out- 
burst of anger or bad temper. 
Passion differs from anger implying greater degree of displeasure 
than anger. 

Examples: She flew into a passion. Passion darkened 
his face. To send one into a towering passion. Passion made 
his dark jace turn white. This was a hot word of passion. 

Act nothing in passion, itis putting to sea in a sterm. (Quot- 
ed as a common saying) 

Don’t bein passion, for passion is the most unbecoming thing 
in the world. (S wif t) When passion enters at the foregate, 
wisdom goes out at the postern. (Mark Twain) They saw 
a little black Welsh woman, her hat awry on her head, lean as a 
young pullet and strong in anger and passion. (Meridel Le 
Sueur) 

Proverbs: Theend of passion is the beginning of repen- 
tance. A man in passion rides a horse that runs away with 
him. He that shows a passion tells his enemy where he may 
hit him. He is a wise man that leads passion by the bridle. 
No man can guess in cold blood what he may do in a 
passion. 


RAGE, anger, passion 

Rage denotes violent anger, a furious passion, usually mani- 
fested in looks, words, or actions. Rage implies the loss of sellf- 
control in extreme anger. Rage suggests a vehement ebullition of 
anger. 

Rage adds to anger the implication of violent boiiing over of 
the feeling. 

The difference between rage and fury is that rage refers more im- 
mediately to the agitation that exists within the mind, whereas fury 
refers to that which shows itself outwardly. A person contains or 
stifles his rage but his fury breaks out into some external mark of 
violence. 

Examples: To fly into a sudden rage. Furious rage. 
. .. Mistress Beatrix had brought out a new gown and blue 
stockings for that day’s dinner, in which she intended to ap- 
pear, and had flown into a rage and given her maid a slap on her 
face soon after she heard he (Esmond) was going away. 
(Thackeray) “It is not because it hurts me, ” little Rawdon 
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gasped out— “only —only ”—sobs and tears wound up the sentence 
in a storm. It was the little boy’s heart that was bleeding... 
He gasped out at various intervals these exclamations of rage 
and grief. (Thackeray) Blind with rage she missed the plank. 
(Tennyson) The Gadfly was hardly recognizable; he was 
beside himself with rage and desperation, panting and quivering, 
his eyes glittering with green reflections like the eyes of an angry 
cat. (Voynich) Mad with rage Dick dashed into the fight. 
(Stevenson) Terrible and impotent rage. Furious rage. 
(Wilde) 

Proverbs: Rage is without reason. Rage supplies all 
with arms. 


RESENTMENT; indignation; anger 

Resentment denotes a deep reflective displeasure, indignation, 
or anger against those that have done, or are fancied to have done 
a wrong; a feeling of. indignation or anger. 

The difference between resentment and anger is that anger is 
a sudden sentiment of displeasure but resentment is a continued feel- 
ing, a mood. 

The difference between resentment and indignation is that resent- 
ment is less actively manifested than indignation. Indignation may 
be expressed in‘words, or even in a look, while resentment seeks to 
make itself felt; and also resentment denotes a stronger feeling of 
personal dislike against the offender than indignation, which 
springs from the act. 

Examples: 
“As long as I am free from all resentment... I would be able 

to face the life with much more calm.” (Wilde)... she did 

not approve of what he was doing .. . It wasnot resentment with 

her, but disapproval. (J. London) Aunts Juley and Hester 
were on their feet at once, trembling from smothered resent- 
ment, and old affection bubbling up, and pride at the return of 
prodigal June. (Galsworthy) The look on her face, such 
as he had seen there before, ... was full of secret resentments, and 
longings, and fears. (G@alsworthy ) Fleur felt no remorse 
when she left June’s house. Reading condemnatory resentment 
in her little kinswoman’s blue eyes—she was glad that she had 
fooled her. ...(Galsworthy) The time had come when 
the Forsytes might resign their natural resentment against 

a “flummery” not theirs by birth, and accept it .. 

(Galsworthy) The tone alone caused Andrew to look 

at Chenkin with quick resentment. (Cronin) He flung 

out of the house in a fury. “Damn it,” he raged, wincing ... 

“It’s as if he had done me the favour, allowing me to do his 

work!” But on the way home, his resentment slowly cooled. 

(Cronin). 
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TEMPER; anger; passion, irritation, resentment 
In the sense in which it is here particularly treated temper 
denotes bad mood, resentment, passion, showing itself by an 
outburst of irritation or anger. Temper in this sense is collo- 
uial. 
' Temper differs from anger in implying an unpleasant, irritable 
mood rather than violent passion. 

Examples: To show signs of temper. To get into a tem- 
per. To fly into a femper. 

“If this quarrel is only Blanche’s temper, you may take my 
word for it, that it will be over before tomorrow.” (B. Sh aw) 
No woman looks her best after sitting up all night; and Mrs. 
Dudgeon’s face, even at its best, is grimly trenched by the chan- 
nels into which the barren forms and observances of a dead Puri- 
tanism can pen a bitter femper and a fierce pride. (B. Sh aw) 
Still standing in the doorway of the warm untidy sitting-room, 
Andrew reddened. But, making a great effort, he conquered his 
temper and his pride. (Cr o n i n) Sherose abruptly and made to 
quit the room, but Andrew stopped her before she reached the 


door. “Just a moment, Mrs. Page... You owe me another six- 
teen shillings and eight pence.” She went dead-white with 
temper and disappointment. (Cronin) ; 


WRATH; anger; resentment, indignation, rage 

Wrath denotes deep, intense anger and indignation; rage; 
extreme and uncontrollable passion; intense resentment. Wrath 
is a heightened sentiment of anger, which is poetically ex- 
pressed by the word ire. In describing external effects which 
seem like those produced by anger, the word wrath will be pre- 
ferred. 

Wrath differs from anger implying often a desire or intent to 
avenge or punish or to get revenge. 


Examples: 
“Simpson! Trotter!” the mistress of the house cried in great 


wrath. “How dare you stay here when you heard me call?” 
(Thackeray) Miss Brown’s daughter looked out, ... and 
there were wrath and vengeance in her face. (Dickens) Mr. 
Higginbotham’s voice and wrath began to rise. (J. Lon- 
don) “Good-bye, Julia, good-bye, Hester”. . . he marched out. 
Once again in his cab, his anger evaporated, for so it ever 
was with his wrath—when he had rapped out, it was gone... 
but the pain he hid... began slowly, surely to vent itself 
in a blind resentment against James and his son. (Gals- 
worthy) 

Proverbs:A soft answer turns away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger. Wrath is a transformer. Envy and wrath 
shorten the life. It is hidden wrath that harms. 
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ANGER is a sudden violent displeasure; FURY is an excess of 
rage; INDIGNATION is a deep justified anger; IRE is a strong re- 
sentment, used in poetic language; IRRITATION is a feeling of 
angry annoyance; PASSION is an intense furious anger; RAGE is 
a violent anger; RESENTMENT is a feeling of displeasure and 
offence; TEMPER isa passion manifested by an outburst of irrita- 
tion; WRATH is a deep anger and desire to punish. 


ANIMAL, noun 


ANIMAL denotes any living thing that is not a plant, general- 
ly capable of voluntary motion, sensation, etc., as distinguished 
from, and contrasted with, plant, on the one hand, and man, human 
being on the other: when applied to man and used figuratively, 
animal impliesa difference from, rather than a likeness to man; a hu- 
man being in whom the animal nature is predominant; a beast, abrute. 

Examples: Domestic animals. The animals at the Zoo. 
We fastened our animals to trees round the camp-fire. (S t e- 
venson) Opposing all half-measures and preferring to go 
the extreme animal. (Dickens) Animals are such agreeable 
friends—they ask no questions, they pass no criticisms. 

(George Eliot) “I think I could turn and live with 

animals, they are so placid and self-contained.” (Whi t- 

man) Man is the only animal that blushes. Or needs to. 

(Mark Twain) “My animal is well; I havenot yet taught 

her to eat, but nature is doing the business. I gave her a crust 

to assist the cutting of her teeth.”(Robertson)...In 
his eyes there was an expression such as wild animals betray 
when they fear the trap. (J. London) 


SYNONYMS 


BEAST BRUTE 


BEAST, animal 
A beast denotes any animal, especially a large four-footed one, 
a wild animal, or one that arouses fear or repulsion; commonly 
opposed to man, and excluding birds, fishes, and invertebrates; 
it may also be a domesticated animal owned and used by man, as 
farm cattle. When used figuratively beast implies a base, sensu- 
al nature. Beast also implies a filthy degraded person of disgusting 
and brutal habits; a man acting in any manner unworthy of a rea- 
sonable creature. 
Examples: Beasts of the forest, jungle, etc. Wild beasts. 
Beasts of prey. Beasts of chase. Beasts of burden. 
“When he is a beast, heis alittle worse than aman, and when 
he is worse he is little better than a beast.” (Shakespear e) 
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Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant; and of all tame, a 
flatterer. (B. J onson) Arthur bent his head lower. He rattled 
on, telling anecdote after anecdote; now of the Argentine war, 
now of the Brazilian expedition, now of hunting feats and 
adventures with savages, or wild beasts. (Voynich) The 
Cardinal’s voice broke in along, wailing cry; ... All the clergy 
had risen from their places, and the deacons of honour started 
forward to lay their hands on the preacher’s arm. But he 
wrenched it away, and faced them suddenly, with the eyes of an 
angry wild beast. (Voynich) “... come, then, and gorge 
yourselves, cannibals, bloodsuckers—carrion beasts that feed 
on the dead!” (Vo y nich) “And when you have accomplished 
that; when you-have roused the wild beast that sleeps in the 
people and set it on the church; then—I shall have done the 
work that makes it worth my while to live.” (Voynich) 
... he had undergone some degradation ... he had no 
vitality with which to feel the prod of life. He was dead. 
His soul seemed dead. He was a beast, a work-beast. (J. Lon- 
don) Then she came stealing up the stairs, with a kitten in her 
arms. He could see her face bent over the little beast which was 
purring against her neck. (Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: A man without reason is a beast in season. 
A man that does not use his reason is a tame beast; a man that 
abuses it is a wild one. 


BRUTE; animal, beast 

A brute denotes any of the lower animals, as distinct from man; 
a beast; also a man resembling a brute in want of intelligence, in 
cruelty, coarseness, sensuality, efc. Brute is often used colloquial- 
ly and is merely a strong term of reprobation or aversion, and is 
sometimes extended to things. 

The difference between brute, beast and animal is that an animal 
is any living thing that is not a plant, a beast is a four-footed animal; 
a brute implies absence of ability to reason; when used figuratively 
in respect of a person animal is a term of reproach and beast and 
brute are still stronger terms of reproach. 

Examples: | 

“Don’t think too hardly of me if you can help it; I am not al- 
together the vicious brute you perhaps imagine me to be.” (V oy - 
nich) “Colonel Ferrari, the military Governor of Brisighella, 
is uncle to the officer that Rivarez wounded; he is a vindictive 
sort of brufe and won’t give up a chance to spite an enemy.” 

(Voynich) Ruth in tears—passionate, angry tears, was a 

revelation to him. The spectacle of her suffering convinced him 

that he had been a brute, yet in the soul of him he could not see 
how nor why. (JJ. London) 
Proverb: A solitary man is either a brute or an angel. 
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ANNOUNCE, verb 


To ANNOUNCE is to make widely known, to communicate ina 
formal or public way, to advertise; to give official information of, 
to’prociaim; promulgate. To announce is to declare, especially for 
the first time, something presumed to be of interest or intended to 
satisfy curiosity, or something expected in the future; to publish. 
To announce may be used in respect of that which has already 
occurred, but it is chiefly used in an anticipative sense. 

Examples: Thearrival of a distinguished man is announced 
in the papers. The discovery of a new deposit was announced. 
We announce a l\ecture series. It is announced that there will be 
no school this afternoon. We announce a book which is to be 
published. His appointment as leader of the new cabinet was 
announced to the public. 

The servant announced the arrival of the unexpected Sir Jones. 
(Fielding) I stationed myself at the chamber to announce 
and introduce the person who arrived. (Smollet t) Announc- 
ing his determination of leading on his troops in person... 
(i r vin g) In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found 
the interesting pair, when they entered to announce that tiffin 
was ready. (Thackeray ) In the latter part of November he 
announced to the literary committee that he was going for. a 
fortnight’s holiday to the seaside. (Vo ynich) No doubt, 
he had some statement of exceptional importance to make; 
some new reform from Rome to announce or a special communi- 
cation, ....(Voynich) “... the sole purpose which I now 
announce to you to be behind every word and every fact as it 
will be presented by the prosecution is that exact justice shall 
be done...” (Dreiser)... he remembered ... that tiny 
flat eight years ago when he announced her good fortune. (G a1 s- 
worthy) 


SYNONYMS 


ADVERTISE PROCLAME 
DECLARE PROMULGATE 
PUBLISH 


ADVERTISE, announce, publish 
To advertise is to announce publicly, to direct or turn the atten- 


tion of people or public to (any essential event, specific fact of pre- 
sumed interest); to give notice of or make generally known; to an- 
nounce by placard or bill, etc. inany public place. To advertise may 
also mean to inform (of a. past, present, or future event of public inte- 
rest or concern or of something that should not be neglected), to 
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make officially or formally known, tomake a widespread and general 
announcement, to make a public declaration; to publish. 

The difference between advertise and announce is that announce 
is to make known in any way, but to advertise especially in print. 

Examples: To advertise for something that is wanted. 
This event must be advertised by a printed notice in a newspaper 
or elsewhere. Don’t advertise unless you have something worth 
advertising. A citizen had advertised a reward for the discovery 
of a lost dog. You must advertise the loss of your golden ring. 

A citizen had advertised a reward for the discovery of a person 
who had stolen sixty guineas. (H. Walpole) He was on 
the point of telling her that the faithful remedy of her faithful 
doctor was worthless, that it had achieved its popularity through 
skilful advertising on the part of the firm who produced it,... 
(Cronin) At this time dried milk goods were unknown, com- 
mercially unorganized. It was Le Roy who saw their possibility, 
who led their attack on the world market, advertising them as 
God-given nourishment for infants and invalids. (Cronin) 


DECLARE, proclaim, announce 

To declare is to make known with emphasis, or with authoritative 
force; to announce officially or formally, to communicate plainly, 
in any way, by word or by writing, to many or few; to proclaim. 

The difference between declare and announce is that to announce 
is to make known, but to declare means to make known especially 
in explicit or formal terms, to announce officially; to proclaim. 

Examples: To declare war. To declare the winners of a 
contest. To declare the results of an election. To declare oneself 
king. The law declares such an act null and void. To declare 
one’s intentions. 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke 
the chain by which she held him, and declared his independence 
and superiority. (Thackeray) The last word remained 
with the Gadfly. He issued a little leaflet, in which he declared 
himself disarmed ... (Vo y nich ) Suddenly, when he had been 
working six months, her aunt in Birdlington took ill and wrote 
asking her to come North. Handing him the letter she declared 
immediately that it was impossible for her to leave him. (Cro - 
nin)...he began to look for a convenient consulting-room up 
West. And when he found one, a month later, it gave him great 
Satisfaction to declare, ... “I have taken a place in Welbeck 
Street now.” (Cronin) 


PROCLAIM, announce, declare, promulgate 

To proclaim is to make a widespread and general announce- 
ment of (something of public interest); it is also to make offici- 
al announcement of or concerning (a person or thing); to declare 
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publicly, to make known aloud or openly, to promulgate. To pro- 
claim is also to announce to all with an endeavour to force upon gen- 
eral knowledge. It may mean to give wide publicity. 

Proclaim differs from announce stressing especially the impli- 
cation that the announcement is made loudly in a public place, 
and that such wide proclamation is often made proudly, boldly, 
insistently or solemnly. To announce is official or personal, to pro- 
claim is authoritative. 

Exam p1es: Peace was proclaimed through all the country. 
His victory was proudly proclaimed. He was proclaimed an out- 
law. To proclaim a holiday. To proclaim one’s opinion. To pro- 
claim liberty. To proclaim peace. To proclaimrepublic. The meas- 
ures of the government are proclaimed. 

He wanted himself to proclaim the good news. (Macro- 
land) They loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero the first 
Consul. (Middleton) The Yniol’s nephew, after trumpet 
blown ... proclaimed, // Advance and take, as fairest of the 
fair, the prize of beauty. (Tennyson) “If there is going to 
be any godfather I’d like to see who has got any better rights 
than I... we're here for a christening, and we’ll have it. I pro- 
claim you Thomas Luck, according to the laws of the United 
States and the State of California.” (Bret Harte) 


PROMULGATE, announce, proclaim, declare 

To promulgate is to make known, to announce, formally or of- 
ficially by open declaration to the public; to declare as laws, decrees, 
or tidings; to proclaim formally or put into operation a law or rule of 
court or decree. 

To promulgate differs from to announce in meaning to make 
known to all concerned something that has a binding force, as a 
law, etc. We may announce to one, to many or few, but to pro- 
mulgate is to make known to many. 

Examples: To promulgate a decree. To promulgate a 
law. To promulgate news. To promulgate some principles. A new 
law on pension has been recently promulgated. 

The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but promulgates 

his knowledge. (Chestertfiel d) 


PUBLISH, announce; advertise 

To publish as here discussed is to make publicly or generally 
known; to announce formally or officially, as something that other- 
wise might have remained private or unknown, commonly through 
the medium of print. 

The difference between publish and advertise is that to advertise 
is to direct the public attention to any event in an oral way or by 
means of print, but to publish is to make known by printed commu- 
nication only. To advertise is a means, to publish an end. 
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The difference between announce, advertise, declare, proclaim, 
promulgate and publish is that we announce that they may know 
who are interested in hearing; we publish to make generally known 
and especially by print; we proclaim that they may know whose 
business or duty it fs to know; to advertise is to make public announce- 
ment and draw attention to what it is essential should be known or 
what it is important not to neglect; we promulgate to make extensively 
known, to make widely, and if possible, generally known, but when 
we declare we do not desire so much a wide publicity for what we 
- say, as a distinct understanding of it. 

Examples: Topubdlishnews. To publish one’s opinion far 
and near. To publish a discovery. To publish notice of a death. 
To publish an edict. Extraordinary circumstances are published. 
The resolution was published in all the newspapers. We have de- 
cided to publish the proceedings of our last meeting for the guid- 
ance of all members. We advertise a book that is to be published. 

“It is my orders that you publish these banns no more.” 
(F ie 1 din g) Then there was the newspaper storyette. He knew 
that he could write better ones than were published. (J. Lo n- 
don) Martin decided that the great poem should see print. He did 
not intend, however, to publish it without the other’s permission. 
(J. London)... it was strange how lightly his thesis appeared 
to have shaken the outer world...It had been printed in the 
Journal of Industrial Health in England, and published as a bro- 
chure in the United States by the Association of American Hy- 
giene. (Cronin) Additional material has been published 
advertising Statistical data. (Journal of Statistics) 


We ANNOUNCE the arrival of a distinguished person, we ADVER- 
TISE for something, that is wanted; war is DECLARED, peace is 
PROCLAIMED; we PROMULGATE laws, we PUBLISH news. 


ANSWER, srnonn 


ANSWER denotes a statement, spoken or written, made in reply 
to a question; a reply, a response; a rejoinder; it also means a reply 
to an appeal, address, remark, letter, etc., anything said or written 
in reference to, or acknowledgement of what another has said or writ- 
ten; an answer is a return remark. Anything said or done in return 
of some word, action, or suggestion of another may be called an 
answer, An answer may also mean a witty and prompt rejoinder 
to some argument or attack; a repartee; a quick and clever retort. 

Examples: 
“That’s a blazing strange answer.” (Dickens) Questions 
are never indiscreet. Answers sometimes are. (Wilde) “Sig- 
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nor Rivarez,” Montanelli began after a pause, “I wish to ask you 
a few questions, ... to use your answers as evidence.” (Voy - 
nich) “Please answer, and in your answer you have to tell me 
but one thing. Do you love me? That is all—the answer to that 
one question!” (J. London) In answer to the ring appeared 
a boy with a silver soup tureen. (Galsworthy)“... it is 
very odd that I can’t get a plain answer to a question ...” 
(Galsworthy) | 

Proverbs: A soft answer turns away wrath. Such answer 
as aman gives, such will he get. Not every question requires an 
answer. No answer is also an answer. An answer is a word. The 
shortest answer is doing. 


SYNONYMS 


REJOINDER REPLY 
REPARTEE RESPONSE 
RETORT 


REJOINDER; answer, reply 


A rejoinder denotes a reply to an answer, a response; in general 
usage it is simply a reply or retort. Rejoinder is chiefly used in litera- 
ry dialogue to vary the expression; however it often implies an an- 
swer to an unspoken question or to an objection. 

The difference between rejoinder and answer is that an answer 
may beeither spoken or written, but arejoinder is necessarily oral. 

Examples: 

“T promise to deal in like manner with him, if any rejoinder 
shall be found needful.” (Starch) The assembly took the 
governor’s reply into consideration and prepared a suitable 
rejoinder. (B ar nall) An answer came in a form to which no 
rejoinder was possible.(C ar p enter )To an abstract objection 
an abstract rejoinder suffices. (Ca tel) “Our little girl has be- 
come a woman,” Mrs. Morse said proudly to her husband. “That 
means,” hesaid,... “that means she is in love. ”— “No, but that 
she is loved,” was the smiling rejoinder. (J. London) “A 
pretty mess you’ve made of it, to let the Buccaneer drive home 
with her; ... He’s mad with love; any fool can see that!” He 
drowned Winifred’s rejoinder with fresh calls to the Almighty. . . 
(Galsworthy) 


REPARTEE; answer} reply; retort, rejoinder 


Repartee denotes a ready witty or smart reply, a sharp rejoinder, 
a quick and clever retort in conversation. Repartee is a prompt, witty, 
and commonly good-natured answer to some argument or attack, or 
a witty remark of another. 
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Repartee differs from answer in implying chiefly the power 
or art of answering quickly, pointedly, skilfully, and with wit or 
humour, or less often, irony or sarcasm. 

Examples: Famous or noted for repartee. A much-quot- 
ed repartee. The liveliness of discourse is sometimes greatly in- 
creased by the quick repartee of those who take part in it. 

“T hadn’t known Jane spoke so well. She has a clever, coher- 
ent way of making her points, and is concise in reply if questioned, 
quick at repartee if heckled.” (Torwell) There were the 
members of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and 
exchanged repartees. (Collins) It seemed to them a horror 
beyond imagination that they should be called out to kill the 
Gadfly. He and his stinging reparfees, his perpetual laughter, his 
bright, infectuous courage, had come to their dull and dreary 
lives like a wandering sunbeam. (Vo y nich) No sooner was 
he. ..confronted with the colonel’s waxed moustache, than the 
unchristian spirit would take possession of him once more, 
suggesting bitter repartees and contemptuous answers. (V 0 y - 
nich) “Stand up children, and say: ‘Good morning, Doctor 
Manson. Thank you forcoming!’ ”... the infants rose and chant- 
ed her ironic bidding . . . He sought for a crushing phrase, some 
final intimidating repartee. But before that came the door 
closed quietly in his face. (Cronin) 


REPLY, answer, response 

A reply denotes an answer or response orally ur in writing; a reply 
is a formal answer to an argumentative assertion which is far more 
than a question or interrogation. 

The difference between reply and answer is that an answer is given 
to a question, a reply is made to an assertion; answer is given for the 
purpose of affirmation, information, or contradiction, whereas a reply 
is intended to explain or to prove by argument. Another distinction 
between reply and answer is that one may reply to a letter by merely 
acknowledging its receipt, but one answers it only when one 
gives areply toall its questions or touches on all points requiring 
attention. 

Examples: The letter received an urgent reply. I expect 
to-day a reply to my request. The enemy’s reply to our fire was 
weak. This reply is not an answer, I await an answer. Arguments 
are maintained by the alternate replies and rejoinders of two par- 
ties. : 

A frightened murmur was the only reply that reached my ears. 
(Dickens) “You will regret if you permit yourself to use such 
expression,” remarked the colonel. As Arthur made no reply he 
went on. (Vo y nich) The usual questions as to his name, age, 
nationality and social position were put and answered, and the 
replies written down ...(Voynich) “Anything you want, just 
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name it, and I can fix it for you.” She made no reply, but sat, 
gazing straight before her... (J. London) “I wonder at Jo- 
lyon’s allowing this engagement,” he said to Aunt Ann... She 
made no reply, for she rarely spoke, husbanding her aged voice; 
but to James, her look was as good as an answer. (Galsworthy) 
“Do you believe in God, Dad? I’ve never known.” At so searching 
a question from one to whom it was impossible to make a light 
reply, Jolyon stood for a moment feeling his back tired by the 
digging. (Galsworthy) Andrew spoke to him. He muttered 
an unintelligible reply. (Cronin) 


RESPONSE, answer, reply 

A response denotes any words or acts called forth by the words 
or acts of another, an answer; the act of responding, or that which is 
responded. A response often suggests an answer to an appeal, 
exhortation, etc., or an expected or fixed reply. 

Response differs from answer in being a reaction, often instan- 
taneous and usually without resistance, to the influence, appeal, re- 
quest, etc. 

Examples: The appeal for aid met a prompt and hearty 
response irom the Soviet Government. The call for recruits for 
war received an unsatisfactory response. This was an immediate 
response to an appeal for help. An intelligent and feeling remark 
will often find response in the heart or mind of another. His ora- 
torical efforts evoke a response in his audience. A joyous rush was 
the boy’s first response to the signal. There were many responses 
to the appearance of our first issue. This call met with a wide 
response in all countries. | 

His quiet interest, and his wistful face, found immediate re- 
sponse in both their breasts. (Dickens) In response to further 
inquiries, he replied that he could not say exactly. (Dreiser) 
The door did not open, and all her shame and fear suddenly 
abandoned her; she rang again and again, as though in spite of 
its emptiness she could drag some response out of that closed 
room... (Galsworthy) “If you really care for pictures, ” 
he said, “here’s my card. I can show you some quite good ones 
any Sunday, if you’re down theriver and care to look in.” — “Aw- 
fully nice of you, sir. I'll drop in like a bird. My name is Mont— 
Michael.” And he took off his hat. Soames, already regretting 
his impulse, raised his own slightly in response, witha downward 
look... (G@alsworthy) “I didn’t want him to love me. 
I only wanted his—his—!” Again she sank down before the fire. 
“Oh, Ting, have a feeling heart!” But the Chinese dog, mindful 
of the flump, made no response... (@alsworthy) Clyde 
went west hallooing for the sheriff and his deputy until a response 
was had. (Dreiser) “Dear, oh dear, Doctor, it’s a lot of money 
in these hard times... Shall I keep the odd two for luck?” He 
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simply kept silent ... For a full minute she sat there, searching 
his face; then, finding no response but a stony blackness, . . 
. she slapped over the rest of the notes...” (Cronin) 


RETORT, answer, reply 


A retort denotes a keen prompt answer, a sharp or incisive reply, 
especially one that turns a remark upon the person who made it, or 
meets it by some counter-remark; areply to an argument or accusation 
by a similar one. 

The difference between retort and repartee is that a retort is al- 
ways an answer to an argument, a sarcasm, an accusation or a cen- 
sure, and generally contains also an argument, sarcasm, accusation 
or censure, while a repartee is an answer to the witty remark of an- 
other, where one returns wit for wit. 

Examples: A sharp retort. A retort of abuse. He is a man 
keen in retort. She gave them a good retort. The chairman nter- 
rupted the speaker’s retort. In the acrimony of disputes it is com- 
mon to hear retort upon retort to an endless extent. 

Nothing is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and sar- 
casm. (Irving) Mr. Stenger in retort looked at her all over. 
(Dickens) “If that brother of yours was worth his salt, he 
could take the wagon,” he snorted. “He pays his board, just the 
same,” was the retort. (J. London) “I don’t believe you know 
a word of what you are reading,” she said once when he had lost 
his place. He looked at her with burning eyes, and was on the 
verge of becoming awkward, when a retort came to his lips. “I 
don’t believe you know either.” (J. London) “O, to tell you 
the truth,” retorted Gabriel suddenly, “I’m sick of my own 
country, sick of it!” “Why?” asked Miss Ivors. Gabriel did not 
answer, for his retort has heated him. (B. Shaw) 


An ANSWER is made to a question; a REJOINDER is made 
to a reply; a REPARTEE is a witty and smart reply; a REPLY is 
made to an assertion; a RESPONSE is a reaction to the words or acts 
of. another; a RETORT is a sharp prompt answer. 


APPEARANCE, noun 


APPEARANCE denotes the outward look or aspect (of a person 
or thing), mien, guise; the outward show or semblance; the state 
in which a person or thing appears, without implication as to the 
inner state. Appearance may also imply certain moral or mental 
associations, the general unanalysed impression produced by a per- 
son, an air. 
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Examples: A man of noble appearance. A man of fine 
appearance. To put on an appearance. Appearances are often de- 
ceptive. The appearance of the house made us think it was empty. 
It is not safe to judge of either persons or things altogether by ap- 
pearance. The sky had a threatening appearance. He has a very 
poor appearance. The boy has the appearance of being half-starved. 

His face was tied up in a black silk handkerchief, which with 
his hat perched on the top of it, was far from improving his ap- 
pearance. (Dickens) She was disappointed. She expected to 
see a Striking and powerful, if not pleasant face; but the most 
salient points of his appearance were a tendency to foppishness 
in dress and rather more than a tendency to a certain veiled in- 
solence of expression and manner. (Vo y nich) In addition, his 
cloth cap had been replaced by a soit hat which she commanded 
him to put on... and then complimented him on his appearance. 
(J. London) The man who entered was a strange figure. All 
his appearance, his very long arms and legs showed that he-had 
unusual strength of body and of character. (Conan Doyle) 
Soames Forsyte, flat shouldered, cleanshaven, flat-cheeked, flat- 
waisted, yet with something round and secret about his whole 
appearance, looked downwards and aslant at Aunt Ann. (Gals- 
worthy) But, afraid of losing the expansion of his chest, he 
leaned back again into a state of immobility, for he prized nothing 
so highly as a distinguished appearance. (Galsworthy) “Well 
I must be going,” he said after a short pause, and a minute later 
rose, with a slight appearance of surprise, as though he had expected 
to be asked to stop. (Galsworthy) Roger’s house was bril- 
liantly alight. Large numbers of wax candles had been collected 
and placed in cut-glass chandeliers... An appearance or real 
spaciousness had been secured by moving out all the furniture... 
(Galsworthy) He had been clothed in a decent suit and 
shirt and tie and shoes, and his appearance had been neat and 
pleasing. (Dreiser)... at first he hardly recognized him. 
The change was not gross; it was Emrys true enough, but a blurred 
and altered Emrys, . . . His whole appearance was heavy, apathet- 
ic. (Cronin) 


| SYNONYMS 
AIR GUISE MIEN 
ASPECT LOOK SEMBLANCE 


AIR, appearance, mien / 
Air denotes outward appearance, mien, the general character, 


the peculiar look, appearance, and bearing (of a person); it also im- 
plies the general unanalysed impression produced by a person. Any- 
thing which by its appearance suggests certain moral or mental 
associations, may be said to have an air. 
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The difference between air and appearance is that appearance 
refers more to the dress and other externals, whereas air is that com- 
bination of qualities which makes the entire impression we receive 
in a person’s presence. _ | 

Examples: An air of importance. A lofty air. A trium- 
phant air. An air of wretchedness or poverty. When all has been 
described in an appartment it remains to be said whether it has an 
air of comfort or discomfort. 

Traddles buttoned his coat with a determined air. (Dickens) 
Arthur went upstairs. On the first floor he met Gibbons coming 
down with an air of lofty and solemn disapproval. (Vo y nich) 
Here and there a gloomy old palace, solitary among the squalid 
houses, with a forlorn air of trying to preserve its ancient dignity 
and yet of knowing the effort to be a hopeless one. (Vo y nich) 
The gipsy glanced round at Gemma with a half defiant air and 
bowed stiffly. (Voy nich) The boy opened his eyes and set up 
with a bewildered air. (Vo y nich) The Governor, with a hasty 
glance into the looking-glass to make sure that his uniform was 
in order, put on his most dignified air, and went into the recep- 
tion room where Montanelli was sitting. ..(Voynich) Holmes 
drove in silence with the air of a man who is lost in thought while 
I sat beside him curious to learn what this new case might be. 
(Conan Doyle) The author of the uneasiness stood talking 
to June by the further door; his curly hair had a rumpled appear- 
ance as though he found what was going on around him unusual. 
He had an air, too, of having a joke all to himself. (Galswor- 
t h y) Each brother wore an air of aggravation as he looked at the 
other two. (Galsworthy) James regarded her with the air 
of an inquisitor. (Galsworthy) Old Jolyon... looked 
around him. The whole place seemed to him, as he would have ex- 
pressed it, pokey; there was a certain air of shabbiness or rather 
of making two ends meet, about everything. (Galsworthy) 
Bosinney made no reply. And Soames gave him askance a look 
of dogged dislike—for in spite of his fastidious air... Soames, 
with his set lips and his squared chin, was not unlike a bulldog. 
(Galsworthy) 


ASPECT, appearance, look, mien 

Aspect denotes the appearance, as viewed by the eye or mind, 
mien, look. Aspect is the partial appearance of a body as it presents 
one of its sides to view. Aspect stresses the features of a person or 
thing, but when applied to persons if usually distinctively suggests 
the characteristic or habitual appearance and expression, especially 
facial expression; it denotes the look one wears. Aspect often specially 
implies reference to all these features that give a distinguishing ap- 
pearance to a place at a different moment, an age, a particular situa- 
tion or the like. 
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The difference between appearance and aspect is that appearance 
implies the outward look or semblance of a person or thing, but as- 
pect denotes a particular phase of appearance, or appearance regarded 
as characteristic or significant. The appearance wears a character 
the aspect wears a meaning. 

Examples: A mild or severe aspect. The physical aspect 
of the country. A favourable aspect. A stern aspect. A gentle aspect. 
A gloomy or cheerful aspect. In the dusk the forest had a terrifying 
aspect. To present an object or a subject in its true aspect. The 
sky, which already had a gloomy appearance suddenly assumed a 
threatening aspect. This city presents a totally different aspect 
on Sundays. 

« _.Of such vinegar aspect that they’ll not show their teeth in 
way of smile.” (Shakespeare) With grave aspect he rose 
and his rising seemed a pillar of stars. (Milton) “...heis as 
handsome as he is intelligent. What a keen eye he has! What. clear- 
ly cut spirited features—thin and serious, but graceful! I do 
like his face—I do like his aspect—I do like him so much!” (C har- 
lotte Bronté) The poor fellow’s face looked haggard with 
want: he had the aspect of a man who had not known what it was 
to live in comfort...! (Charlotte Bronté6) All this 
led me into some serious reflections, and presented our mistakes 
in a new aspect. (Dickens) 


GUISE; appearance, mien 


Guise denotes appearance, often misleading or assumed for an 
occasion or a purpose; also the external appearance especially in re- 
spect to dress or costume, aspect, semblance; the outward, seeming, 
mien. It is also used figuratively. 

Guise differs from appearance being applied especially to dress. 

‘ Examples: In humble guise. Familiar guise. A figure 

of noble guise. In the guise of a monk. An old principle in a 

new guise. In the guise of a knight. Under the guise of friend- 

ship. 

it was a fox in the guise of a priest preaching to a flock of 
geese. (D ol and) She did not dream that in such guise new- 
born love would epitomize itself. Nor did she dream that the feel- 
ing he excited in her was love. (J. London) Few persons ever 
meet the fairy princes they dream about, but Maria, who had 
worked hard, and whose head never dreamed about fairy princes, 
entertained hers in the guise of an exlaundryman. (J. London) 


LOOK, appearance; aspect 

Look denotes appearance or expression, especially of the counte- 
nance. It also denotes the way of looking or appearing to the eye or 
to the mind, appearance, aspect. Look often occurs in the plural, 
with a singular sense, as “Never judge a thing merely by its looks.” 
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Look differs from appearance being especially used when the em- 
phasis is upon concrete details, such as colour, shape, expression, 
observable to everybody. Look refers to the face and may be moment- 
ary but it may also indicate all that we look at. 

Examples: The /ook of an honest man. His looks are 
against him. A benevolent /ook. I don’t like the look of him. He 
had a mean shabby look. The house had a dismal /ook. He had 
the look of a man who works indoors and takes little exercise. A 
look of dismay passed over his face. I don’t like his looks. A proud, 
a defiant, a mild look. I do not like the look of that ill man. In 
this suit he had the look of a military man. 

Indeed, gay and lively as he is, he has not the /ook of an im- 
pudent man. (Richardson) Over against the piano a man 
of bulk and stature was wearing two waistcoats on his wide chest 
and aruby pin, instead of the single satin waistcoat and diamond 
pin of more usual occasions, and his shaven, square, old face, 
the colour of pale leather, with pale eyes, had its most dignified 
look, above his satin stock. This was Swithin Forsyte. (G a1 s- 
worthy) With thick lips parted under his well-curled mous- 
taches, and his bold eyes aslant upon her, he had the malicious 
look of a satyr. (@alsworth y) Rumours of war added to the 
briskness of a London turbulent at the close of the summer holi- 
days. And the streets to Jolyon, who was not often up to town, 
had a feverish look, due to these new motor-cars and cabs. (G a1 s- 
worthy) Annette, as a young girl, ... had once had a flow- 
ery look. Well she had lost it now! (Galsworthy) “I have 
spent the day in an agony of fear. I have a pain here from the 
tightening of my heart at every suspicious look, every threatening 
movement.” (B. Shaw) The little dispenser, hastily bolting 
the outer door for fear another stranger might come in, turned 
hire look of horror on his face that was almost comic. (Cr o- 
nin 


MIEN; appearance, air, aspect, look 

Mien is a literary word and denotes the external appearance of 
a person, air; mien also denotes the expression or aspect of the coun- 
tenance. 

The difference between mien and air is that air marks any settled 
state of the mind, whereas mien denotes any state of the outward ap- 
pearance particularly. 

Examples: A man of a noble mien. A man of naughty 
mien. An indignant mien. With a sorrowful mien. The severity 
of his mien. Of pleasing mien. Of angry, haughty mien. A change 
of circumstances may change the whole mien of a man. 

Gordon’s downcast mien did not change. (Smollet t) In his 
deportment, shape, and mien, appeared Elysian beauty, melan- 
choly grace. (Wordsworth) He could assume a look and 
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mien that were almost noble. (W abest) “We may judge by 

his sorrowful mien that he has substantial cause for sorrow.” 

(Wilde) 

SEMBLANCE, appearance, aspect 

Semblance denotes the appearance or outward aspect of a person 
or thing; an assumed or unreal appearance or as contrasted with 
that which is real, or between the outward appearance and the inner 
a it also implies a false appearance or a counterfeit of the 
truth. 

Examples: To have the semblance of virtue, honesty, etc. 
He seems to bear a noble semblance. | 
“Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth.” (Shake- 

sp eare) Hewhowears only the semblance of friendship would be 

ill deserving the confidence of a friend. (Richardson) They 

have the appearance of a good body of men, there being all the 

semblance of great bodies behind on the other side of the hill. 

(Stevenson) He remembered her birthday well—he had al- 

ways observed it religiously even that last birthday ... Four 

birthdays in his house. He had looked forward to them, because 

his gifts had meant a semblance of gratitude. (Galsworth y) 

The future had lost all semblance of reality. (@alsworthy) 


APPEARANCE is an outward look, AIR a peculiar look; ASPECT 
implies the appearance as viewed by the eye or mind, GUISE is a 
misleading appearance; LOOK denotes the appearance of the face, 
MIEN the external appearance of a person, or the expression of the 
countenance; SEMBLANCE is an assumed appearance. 

To have a nice appearance, a triumphant air, the aspect of a city, 
to wear a noble guise, the look of an ill man, to have a sorrowful mien, 
to try to bear a noble semblance. 


APPRECIATE, verb 


APPRECIATE is to exercise wise judgement, delicate perception 
in realizing the worth of something; to estimate correctly, to feel 
grateful for; to be fully aware of the value, importance or worth of; 
to esteem highly; to see the full importance of; to value, to prize 
to assess. 

Examples:I! appreciate your motive. I appreciate your 
gift. I appreciate my friends very much. You must appreciate 
the full meaning of what I said. I greatly appreciate your kind- 
ness. You must appreciate the difficulties of this situation. 

I saw the rage with which he felt his power over her slipping 
away, and the exhibition, in their disappointment of the odious 
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passions that had led him to aspire to one whose virtues he could 
never appreciate or care for. (Dickens) Had there been some 
kind, gentle soul near at hand, who could read and appreciate 
this silent, generous heart... (Thackeray) At first the 
conversation was desultory. Nevertheless Martin could not fail 
to appreciate the keen play of their minds. J. London) Now, 
more than ever, he appreciated how much his clinical work meant 
to him. (Cronin) “I began to thank him, saying how much 
[I would appreciate coming into the ward and having such 
good facilities for this particular case.” (Cronin) “The 
last time I visited a doctor I was down in Cardiff. But now 
if you'll have me, I’d greatly appreciate to be on your list.” 


(Cronin) 
SYNONYMS 
ASSESS ESTIMATE 
ESTEEM PRIZE 
VALUE 


ASSESS; estimate, value, esteem; appreciate 

To assess means to value, to estimate the value of, to appreciate. 
In extended use it implies to estimate. In its specific legal meaning 
it is to evaluate a property with the view to imposing a tax, to esti- 
mate the amount of damage done to property in order to determine 
the amount of compensation to be paid; to assess implies determining 
the exact value or importance. 

Examples: To assess damages. To assess property. To 
assess the importance of an event, measure, etc. 

To register the impotent poor... and to assess all inhabit- 
ants for their support. (Green) The task of defining that 
influence or of exactly assessing its amount is one of extraordinary 
difficulty. (A. Huxley) 


ESTEEM, appreciate, value 

To esteem is to regard highly or favourably, to appreciate; to 
consider valuable, to value; to regard as having worth or excellence; 
to prize; to estimate. To esteem in the sense in which if is here par- 
ticularly considered is used chiefly in literary or oratorical style, and 
in certain conventional phrases, e. g. “I esteem it an honour” or “I 
esteem it as a favour.” 

The difference between esteem and appreciate is that to appre- 
ciate is to exercise wise judgement, delicate perception, and keen 
insight, in realizing the worth of something, but to esteem is to feel 
respect combined with a warm, kindly feeling. 

Examples: 
“How is the manesfeem2dhereinthecifyo"(Shakespeare) 

“I make no pretension to be better than my fellows.”—“If you 
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did, I should not esteem you much; it is because you are modest 
that I have such confidence in your merit.” (Charlotte 
Bronté). Moore with all his faults might be esteemed;... 
(Charlotte Bronté) It was esteemed an honour to be 
allowed to enter Laurier’s, to wear the dark green dress which 
was the uniform of the establishment. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: What costs little is less esteemed. What we obtain 
too cheaply we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only which gives 
everything its value. 


ESTIMATE; appreciate, esteem, value 

To estimate in the sense as here particularly treated is to appre- 
ciate or determine the value or worth of, to value, to esteem. 

The difference between estimate and appreciate is that to appreciate 
is to see the value of, or express gratitude for, whereas to estimate 
is to value. 

Examples: To estimate the size of a room, the weight of 
a stone, the literary excellence of a book, the character of a per- 
son. To estimate a man’s intellect very highly. We estimate 
Shakespeare very high. It is difficult to estimate what will be 
gained by this experiment. I must willingly admit, and estimate 
at a high value your services. 

... She told how kind and gentle-looking the lady was, and 
what a plain dress she had, all the articles of which, from the 
bonnet down to the breasts, she described and estimated with 
female accuracy. (Thackeray) 


PRIZE; value; esteem; estimate; appreciate 

To prize is to value, to esteem highly, to estimate the worth or 
value of, to appreciate. To prize is to value highly and cherish gener- 
ally for other than pecuniary reasons, and suggesting the notion of 
reluctance to lose. 

The difference between prize and esteem is that although they 
are both applied to mental actions, to prize is used in reference 
ws sensible or moral objects whereas to esteem to moral objects 
only. 

Examples: To prize somebody’s friendship. I prize your 
gift, but your friendship I esteem still more highly. We prize men 
for their usefulness to our society, and esteem their moral charac- 
ters. He prizes his freedcm as the apple of his eye. 

“No, dear as freedcm is, and in my heart’s just estimation 
prized above all price.” (Shakespeare) Every one, it seemed 
to her, must like, must love, must prize Mrs. Pryor when they knew 
her. (Charlotte Bronté) Weloved theman and prized his 
work. (Tennyson) Heopened the bag and took out asmall blue 
leather case. He opened the case and gazed earnestly at the medal 
inside—the Hunter Gold Medal, awarded annually at St. An- 
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drew’s to the best student in clinical medicine. He, Andrew Man- 
son, had won it. He prized it beyond everything, had come to 
regard it as his talisman, his inspiration for the future. (Cr o- 
nin) 

Proverb: It is ill prizing of green barley. 


VALUE; estimate; esteem, appreciate 

To value in the sense it is here particularly discussed is to estimate 
the value or worth of; to hold in specified degree of esteem, to esteem 
highly; to consider with respect to worth, excellence, usefulness, or 
importance; to appreciate, to prize. 

Value differs from appreciate in implying the attachment of great 
worth or importance fo the object. 

Examples: We value his opinion. To value honour above 
riches. I highly value and esteem my friends. He valued money, 
as aman values it who has been poor. 

He hurried upstairs to Amelia in the highest opinion. What 
was it that made him more attentive to her... Was it that his 
generous heart warmed to her at the prospect of misfortune or the 
idea of losing the dear little prize made him to value it more. 
(Thackeray)“... and daring lives last in digging out the 
little shining toys that I value no more than the button in my 
hat.” (Thackeray) There’ssome particular prize we all of 
us value, and that every man of spirit will venture his life for. 
(Thackeray)... this unique shop which dealt luxuriously 
in smart gowns, ...was... highly valued by the clients. (Cr o- 
nin) 

Proverbs: Authors like coins grow dear as they grow old, 

It is the rust we value not the gold. 
What cost little is valued less. 


I VALUE a book highly or cheaply, I ASSESS it as my property, 
I PRIZE it for its intrinsic worth or for the sake of the person who 
= ye me, I do not ESTIMATE it at all, though I ESTEEM the 
author of it. 


ASK, verb 


To ASK is to put a question to, to question; to seek to be informed 
about; to make inquiry, to inquire of or concerning; express desire 
to be told; to demand; to interrogate; to query. : 

Examples: To ask the name of somebody or something. 

To ask the way. To ask a question. To ask after a person’s health. 

To ask about the latest news. Someone has been asking for you. 

To ask what time it is. To ask the price of an article. 
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As he talked on, he grew quite bold, and actually had the audac- 
ity to ask Miss Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk 
purse. (Thackeray) “He seemed to be much surprised 
at seeing me and asked me what I was doing there.” (Conan 
Doyle) Her figure was thin and agile with a firm economy 
of line which spoke to him of much hard running... in her 
childhood. He did not ask himself if she were pretty. (Cronin) 
Yet his interest was so awakened he forgot his awkwardness, es- 
caped from the stupid banalities of remarks about the weather. 
He began to ask her about herself. (C ro nin) 

Proverbs: Better ask twice than go wrong once. Better 
to ask than go astray. If they say you are good, ask yourself if it is 
true, 


SYNONYMS 


DEMAND INTERROGATE 
INQUIRE QUERY 
QUESTION 


DEMAND; ask; question, inquire 
To demand is to ask in an emphatic, peremptory manner; to in- 
agi earnestly; to question. To ask to know formally, to request to 
e told. 
Demand differs from ask carrying the implication of asking with 
authority. 

Examples: To demand an explanation. To demand an im- 
mediate answer. The father demanded what had occurred during 
his absence from home. He demanded compensation tor the damage 
done. We demand that steps be taken to ensure peace. 

He was stopped by a policeman who demanded his name and 
address. (R al min) The gatekeeper stopped him and demanded 
his business. (S mi t h) | 


INQUIRE: ask; question 

To inquire is to seek to learn by asking; to ask information by 
questioning; to question; te inquire is also to make inquiries, to ask 
questions. The principal prepositions used after inquire are of be- 
fore the word representing the person questioned; about, concerning; 
or after, and sometimes of before the word representing the thing 
about which information is sought; and gmto before words denoting 
a subject of detailed investigation or examination. To inquire of 
one who can give information; to inquire after one’s health; to in- 
quire into a matter; to inquire about, concerning a transaction; 
to inquire af a house for a person or a thing. 

The difference between inquire and ask is that to ask is merely 
to put a question, but to inquire is more formal and implies asking 
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about something specific, and expresses a more minute examination 
of the facts. 


Examples: To inguire a person’s name, one’s way, etc. 
When I don’t know I inquire. To inquire for a particular book 
at a library. To inquire when the train starts. 

We may expect fo meet with somebody to inquire of. (F iel d- 
ing) She asked and inquired of many things, and was quite sat- 
isied with the answer. (Waler) ... all that he wished to 
know, now he proceeded to inquire: “By the way, do you happen 
to know a young man around here by the name of Clifford Golden?” 
(Dreiser) Five minutes later he ascended the incline of Bank 
Street, walked into the school, and having inquired his way of 
the janitor, found himself outside the class room... (Cronin) 
It was on his tongue to inquire nervously if she enjoyed walking, 
but he nipped the gauche futility in time. (Cronin) 


INTERROGATE; ask, question 
To interrogate is to ask questions, or a series of questions of a 


person; to question; to examine by questions. To interrogate espe- 
cially means to ask questions closely or searchingly, as in a formal 
examination, especially in order to elicit some particular information. 


Interrogate differs from the other synonyms of this group inas- 


much as it implies formal or systematic questioning. We ask for gen- 
eral purpose, we inquire from motives of curiosity, but we inter- 
rogate from motives of discretion. | 


to 


Examples: They were interrogated by the police. To 
interrogate a witness, the accused, a prisoner of war, etc. 

They examined many witnesses... whom they interrogated, no 
only upon the express words of the statute, but upon all... col- 
lateral or presumptive circumstances. (Mariey) A traveller 
coming to the fortified habitation would probably have been in- 
terrogated from the battlements. (Rol swich) 


QUERY; ask, inquire 


To query is to ask questions about, to express doubt about; also 
address questions to. 
Query differs from ask in being often formal or bookish. 
Examples: To query a person’s motives. He queried the 
man. To guery the sum or amount. To query the items. I query. 
whether his word can be relied on. We shall now proceed to query 
concerning the situation. I entreat you to answer all that I have 
queried. | shall put off what I have further to query until to-mor- 
row. 
He began to query her about the financial part of the business. 
(Borton) “Looking for a job?” the other queried. “What can 
you do?” (J. London) “What will my people say?” she queried, 
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. .with sudden apprehension, in one of the pauses. (J. London) 
“What did you think of my cousins?” Ruth queried. “I like them 
better than the other women.” (JJ. London) 


QUESTION; ask; interrogate 

To question is to ask a question or questions (of a person), in- 
terrogate; to inquire; to examine judicially; generally to ask or put 
questions to. Usually to question suggests asking one question alter 
another, as in teaching, in examining a witness, or the like. To ques- 
tion is essentially the same as to interrogate, but less formal. 

The difference between to question and to ask is that to ask is merely 
to put a question, but to question is to interrogate or ask repeatedly 
in a certain authoritative way. 

Examples: To question a witness. He questioned me on 
this and that. This teacher prefers to question his students rather 
than to lecture them. 

He that guestions much shall learn much. (Quoted as a com- 
mon saying) 

The boy is indeed the true apple-eater, and is not to be ques- 
tioned how he came by the fruit with which his pockets are filled. 
(Barlow) 

Proverb: He that nothing questions nothing learns. 


To ASK the way, to DEMAND the password, to INQUIRE about 
a rumour, to INTERROGATE a witness, to QUERY a person’s mo- 
tives, to QUESTION about all the details. 

Scientists inquire the reason of things, judges interrogate witnesses; 
parents question their children. 


ASSISTANT, noun 


An ASSISTANT denotes one who assists a superior in some office 
or work, a helper; a permanent helper or co-worker in a specific oc- 
cupation. Assistant is used especially to mean a person who takes 
over part of the duties of another, especially in a subordinate capac- 
ity; one who gives help to a person, or aids in the execution of a 
purpose; an aider; an auxiliary. It is commonly used with the prep- 
osition to. 

Examples: An assistant to the professor. 

It was at the shop of Hudson, who sells pictures and statues. The 
assistant had left the shop for an instant, when he heard acrash.. . 
(Conan Doyle) He was presented to aclerk in the warden’s 
office and his name and crime entered in the books—himself 
assigned to two assistants who saw to it that he was given a prison 
bath and hair cut. (Dreiser) Bramwell’s practice was not 
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extensive.and did not permit him the luxury of an assistant... 
(Cronin)... he had gained his introduction to Blaenelly as 
Doctor Page’s assistant. (Cronin) Although nominally every 
assistant was allotted a district, the workmen in that district had 
still the right of free choice of doctor. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
AID(ER) AUXILIARY HELPER 


AID(ER); assistant, helper 
Aid is a person who renders help or assistance; sometimes a per- 
son with definitely prescribed duties, an assistant, a helper, a coad- 
jutor, an auxiliary. Aid is used in respect of things as well as of 
persons. 
Examples: He was mychief aid in the business. I expect 
John to be a good aid to me in my work. Ann was my aid in the 
library for a time. The engineer has two aids in his work. He was 
a true and reliable aider in this difficult enterprise. Teaching 
aids, visual aids. 
“Nobody will be invited for that work, only I and my aid.” 
(Bolloman) Then turning about tothe printer, hesaid: “Who 
-was before my servant, now will be my aid.” (Gay) She 
couldn’t find for herself neither an aider nor a counsellor, she 
was alone with her troubles and difficulties. (L an e) 


AUXILIARY; helper; assistant, aid 


Auxiliary is one who renders help or gives assistance, or aids; 
a helper, an assistant in some action, or work, enterprise, or under- 
taking; also an aid(er) of any kind. It may be used in respect of things 
as well as of persons. 

The difference between auxiliary and assistant is that the aux- 
iliary is more than a mere assistant. 

Examples: The helpers, assistants and aiders in all the 
theatres are called auxiliaries. There has been an announcement 
that several young men are wanted as auxiliaries at the theatre. 

The useful, but much despised class of individuals indispens- 
able in all theatres called “supers” are more politely speaking 
auxiliaries. (Morgan) A knowledge of certain other languages 
is ahighly useful auxiliary in the study of our own. (Marring) 
Wanted—several respectable young men for auxiliaries. (A d- 
vertisement) 


HELPER, auxiliary, assistant 

A helper is one who helps or assists; an auxiliary; a person em- 
ployed to assist in some kind of work; an assistant. Helper often means 
an assistant in an unskilled work, especially manual labour, an 
unskilled worker as “a bricklayer’s helper”. 
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The difference between helper and the other synonyms of this 
group is that helper is more colloquial and informal! than all the others. 
Examples: Hewas a good helper at need. You must have 

two or three helpers and see that the work is done in time. 

The two sleepy Aelpers put the wrong harness on the wrong 
horses. (Dickens) Helpers are the persons in the blast fur- 
nace industry who help the keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. (S a l- 
ters) He keeps se®eral boys as helpers in his laundry. (S m i g- 
1 ay) Even his employer was probably the helper to some one 
fjormerly. (Brudbury) 


ATTACH, verb 


To ATTACH is to affix, to annex, to append, to fasten. When 
applied to persons attach means fo join with another person, party, 
society, etc. To attach is also to tack as something supplementary. 
To attach is used in respect of material and non-material things. 

Exampt!tes: This stamp must be attached to the envelope. 
I have to attach this label with the price on it. To attach a cable. 
A tube was attached to the apparatus. This great cause attaches 
them to each other. This small building is attached to that large 
one by a special passage. The sails of the vessel are altached to 
the mast by means of ropes. Before the water is turned on we 
should attach the various sections of the hose. 

I didn’t know Biggs’s boy at that time, but from what I have 
seen of them since, I should not have attached much importance 
to that alibi myself. (Jerome K. Jerome) They were 
carrying a boat-hook between them, and attached to the boat- 
hook was a tow-line which trailed behind them, its end in the 
water. No boat was near, no boat was in sight. There must have 
been a boat attached to that tow-line at some time or other, that 
was certain,...(Jerome K. Jerome) 


SYNONYMS 


AFFIX APPEND 
ANNEX FASTEN 
TACK 


AFFIX; attach; fasten 
To affix is to attach, fasten or append; stick (a thing to another); 
to fasten in any way; also to unite or connect. 
To affix differs from to attach in suggesting a slight degree of 
subordination of one object to the other. 
Examples: The following notes were affixed to the papers. 
Please affix this placard to the wall. A subscription was affixed 
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to the letter. We may affix a syllable at the beginning or end of 
a word. To affix a label to a parcel. We commonly affix objects 
to a surface which serves as a support and ground of the thing 
affixed. 

The bill affixed to a door might have answered its purpose 
equally had it been affixed to a gate-post. (S t ane) Obtain post- 
age stamps, and affix them carefully to the letters. (Selden) 

ANNEX, attach e 

To annex is to attach at the end, to append; to affix; to attach 
especially to something larger or more important; to attach, as a smal- 
ler thing to a greater; also make an integral part of; to bring things 
into a general connection with each other. To annex has also the spe- 
cific meaning of forcibly adding territory of another state by bring- 
ing it under control and governance. 

The difference between annex and attach is that to attach is to 
fasten one thing to another, but to annex is not merely to attach one 
thing to another, but to attach a smaller thing to a greater. 


Examples: He annexed ten acres to his farm. This prov- 
ince will be annexed to the neighbouring country. To annex a 
codicil to a will. To this resolution you must annex that decision. 
Papers are annexed by way of appendix to some important trans- 
ction. The government annexed the conquered territory to their 
country. The syndicate has annexed another company. 

The windmill was probably turned to the wind by a pole which 
was annexed to an axle at the base. (C00 k) To each settlement 
is annexed a cook shop. (W ik in g} 


APPEND, attach; annex 
To append is to hang on; to attach to, especially by a string, she 
to annex as an accessory. To attach as supplementary and accessory 
and forming an integral part of the principal thing. That which is 
appended stands as an accessory to the principal thing. Append is 
employed like annex in the sense of a physical hanging on. 
The difference between append and attach is that to attach is 
to fasten or join in any way, but to append is to attach with the im- 
plication of physical hanging on. 
Examples: Please append a seal to this legal document. 
You must append a label to your trunk. To append a medal 
. —_ chain. There still remains to append some notes to the 
OO 
Some additional remarks... are appended. (M i 11) 


FASTEN, attach 
To fasten is to attach securely to something else; it commonly 
implies an attempt to keep the object from moving, as by tying, bind- 
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ing, nailing to something else, as “to fasten a door by a bolt”, or “to 
fasten a calendar to a wall.” 

To attach and to fasten are close synonyms and are often used 
interchangeably in the physical sense; as, “a boat is attached or 
fastened to the whar!t by a mooring-line;” yet, even here there are 
differences of usage; we say that a muscle is attached (rather than 
fastened) to a bone by a tendon; a horse is fastened to a post by a 
strap or rope, but attached to the vehicle by the harness. 

Examples: To fasten two things together. To fasten a rope. 

The lid of the box is fastened by hinges. The statue is fastened to 

the pedestal. We may fasten or attach objects by binding or tying. 

I want to fasten my hair, because it is dishevelled. The canvas 

had been fastened to a pole. A door is attached to the door-post 

by hinges; it is fastened at the opposite side by a bolt or hook. 
“My. wife and I fastened ourselves at either end of the mast.” 

(Shakespeare) Fastened up behind the barouche was a ham- 
per. (Dickens) However... we dropped into a very pleasant 
nook under a great elm-tree, to the spreading roots of which we 
fastened the boat. (Jerome K. Jerome) ... her father 
had forgotten to adjust and fasten the straps which were designed 
to prevent her from performing any dangerous acrobatic tricks 
in the perambulator. (Bennett) 


TACK; attach; fasten 
To tack is to attach as something supplementary, append; an- 
nex: also to attach slightly. Tack is also used figuratively. 

Examples: To fack two pieces of cloth together by pins 
or stitches. To fack a carpet to a floor. .To tack a notice to the wall. 
To tack a moral on to the end of a story. To tack two plans to- 
gether. To tack one story to another. To ¢ack up a curtain. The 
boards were tacked together, to serve for a table. 

There is another difficulty to tack the parts together, so 
as to make one piece. (Lateridge) He who works without 
taste, .. . facks one part to another, as his misguided fancy sug- 
gests. (Burmister) Each woman had a pad of needles 
tacked to her bodice, a pair of scissors and skeins of thread in 
her lap,...(Coppar d) 


To ATTACH a thing firmly, so it will not come off; to AFFIX 
is to place firmly on, as a gummed stamp; things whicn are ANNEXED 
may be connected, though they are physically separate; to APPEND 
as an accessory; to FASTEN so it is no longer loose; to TACK as 
something supplementary or slightly. 

To attach a cable; to affix a placard to a wall; to annex a territory 
to a country; to append a chain to a watch; to fasten loose ends; to 
tack a notice to a board. 
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ATTEMPT, verb 


To ATTEMPT is to make an effort at; to try; to essay; to endeav- 
our (to do, or secure something), with or without success; it may 
also mean to seek (to do something). 

Examples: To attempt to solve a problem. To attempt 
to undertake a journey. To attempt to reach a settlement of the 
dispute. He attempted to find a solution to that difficult task. 
The enemy troops were driven back when they attempted to break 
through our lines. We attempt with the intention to compass a 
certain end. I shall attempt to prove my point of view. 

No man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off with 
arope and establish a communication with the shore. (D icken s) 
My aunt and I did not attempt to disturb him. (Dickens) Re- 
becca... did not attempt to storm Briggs as she had threatened ... 
(Thackeray) With regard to her sister-in-law Rebecca did 
not attempt to forget her former position of governess toward 
them... (Thackeray) “I think we had better find out for 
certain before we entrust our smuggling to him. If he attempted 
to do both kinds of work at once he would injure our party terri- 
bly.” (Voynich) He attempted to read books that required 
years of preliminary specialization. (JJ. London) ...he wasin 
possession of letters which the dead girl had written to Clyde 
and Clyde did not attempt to deny them. (Dreiser) When 
he went out on his round she attempted to go on with her work 
in the house. But she could not. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Nothing attempted nothing gained. Either 
attempt it not, or succeed. 


SYNONYMS 
ENDEAVOUR SEEK 
ESSAY TRY 


ENDEAVOUR, try, attempt 
To endeavour is to attempt, to try, especially to try hard, to do 
one’s best; it is to attempt strenuously and with firm and enduring pur- 
pose; it also means to strive to achieve. To endeavour is generally 
used with an infinitive as object. 
The difference between endeavour and attempt is that to attempt 
expresses a single act, whereas to endeavour a continuous exertion. 
Examples: I endeavour to do my duty. I'll endeavour to 
help you. I will endeavour to save something from my earnings 
for my rest. Is he improving at all? Well, he’s endeavouring. She 
walked up and down the room endeavouring to compose herself. 
We ought to endeavour to correct our mistakes. 
It is time, reader, that you should have some idea of the 
appearance of this same host: I must endeavour to sketch him as 
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he sits at table. (Charlotte Bronté) I have endeavoured 
to adapt Dora to myself, and found it impracticable. (Dickens) 
Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, I saw 
that he was of my mind. (Dickens) His work was realism, 
though he had endeavoured to fuse with it the fancies and beauties 
of imagination. (J. London) Swithin did not exactly carol 
and sing like a bird, but he felt almost like endeavouring to hum 
a tune, as he stepped out of Hyde Park Mansions, ... (G@als- 
worthy) 


ESSAY; attempt, try 

To essay is to make imperiect attempts, or to attempt to do or 
perform something which cannot be done without difficulty. 

Essay differs from attempt in implying that the thing to be ac- 
complished is especially difficult. 

Examples: Toessay to perform a difficult feat. He essayed 
to perform many schemes, but in vain. To essay with the view of 
testing our cwn powers. To essay to do something. 

“Till [have brought him to his wits again, I lose my labour 
in essaying it.” (Shakespeare) Scarcely one who wished me 
good speed when I first essayed to trace the history of America 
remains to greet me. (Bancroft) Brissenden essayed a long 
and hearty laugh, but broke down in a fit of coughing. (J. Lon- 
don) 


SEEK, attempt, try, endeavour 
To seek in the sense it is treated here, i. e. as a synonym under 
the key word attempt, means to try, or attempt to do something. 

Examples: To seek toconvince a person. He sought to 
grasp the drowning man. He sought to bring it about. He sought 
to draw his sword. To seek to run away. She sought to cry out. We 
sought to climb Mount Everest. 

Mrs. Pryor hastened to allege the fatigue of her walk, the heat 
of the sun, etc., as reasons for her temporary indisposition, and 
as she again and again enumerated these causes of exhaustion, 
Caroline gently sought to relieve her by opening her shawl and 
removing her bonnet. (Charlotte Bronte) He sought 
to drown his sorrow for the defeat in floods of beer. (T hac k- 
eray) 

Proverb: Do not seek to reform every one’s dial by your 
own watch. 


TRY, attempt, endeavour 

To try is to attempt (to do something), especially for the first 
time, to essay. To try is often a more colloquial word than attempt. 

The difference between to try and to attempt is that to attempt 
is to set about a thing with a view to éflecting it; to try is to set about 
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a thing with a view to seeing the result. We attempt by trying but 
we may try without attempting. When we attempt, we always intend 
to compass a certain end; when we try, we are altogether uncertain 
as to the result. 

Examples: To ?ry to solve a problem. You are at liberty 
to try once more. I doubt if I can do it, but I'll try. He makes 
very little progress though he fries hard. We always act when we 
attempt, we use the senses and the understanding when we fry. 

He determined to try his hand at negotiation. (Irving) 
The best way to cheer yourself is to fry to cheer somebody up. 
(Mark Twain) None of us can ever have as many virtues as 
the fountain pen or half its cussedness; but we can fry. (Mark 
Twain) “If I am returned [ shall endeavour to foster these ends 
with determination and cohererice; and ¢ry not to abuse those 
whose opinions differ from my own. At my meetings I shall seek 
to give you some concrete idea of what isin my mind,...” (Gals- 
worthy) He @#ried to rally himself, raising his eyes, atfempt- 
ing to beat down hers, which now sparkled frostily towards him. 
(Cronin) He had always prided himself on being practical, 
upon his strong infusion of native caution, and he attempted, vio- 
lently and with determined self-interest, to argue himself out of 
his emotion. He tried coldly and logically, to examine her defects. 
(Cronin) 

Proverb: Try to tame a mad horse, but knock him not 
at head. 


ATTENTION, noun 


ATTENTION is the state or faculty of attending or giving heed, 
consideration, or regard; care, notice, application, advertence. Atten- 
tion is the first requisite for making progress in the acquirement of 
knowledge. Attention may mean the faculty or power as well as the 
act, as “to fix one’s attention on something,” “this requires atten- 
tion,” “noises that distract one’s attention,” “to pay or give attention,” 
“to attract, call, draw, arrest, fix affention,” etc. It is frequently accom- 
panied by qualifying words or phrases, as “close attention,” “a few 
moments’ attention.” Attention is the voluntary direction of the 
mind upon an object. 

Examples: This work requires that you should give your 
best attention to it. This picture attracted my attention. The speak- 
er arrested the attention of the listeners. As a teacher you 
should pay attention to your students’ mistakes. This attitude 
needs close attention. This problem needs careful attention. You 
must pay attention to the details. 

At times even his impaired power of concentrating his memory 
and attention on particular points of business has recovered itself 
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very much. (Dickens) During the rest of Montanelli’s stay 
the controversy raging between the two writers occupied more 
of the public attention than did even the famous preacher himself. 
(Voy nich) The Gadfly listened with keen attention, interrupt- 
ing every now and then to correct sharply some inaccurate state- 
ment or imprudent proposal. (Voynich) “It is a very serious 
matter, and I want your whole attention.” (Voy nich) This char- 
iot attracted young Jolyon’s attention; and suddenly, on the 
back seat, he recognized his Uncle James. (Gals worth y) When 
it came to the turn of Bosinney’s Counsel to address the Judge, 
James redoubled his attention, and he searched the Court again 
to see if Bosinney were not somewhere concealed. (Galswor- 
thy) A young country girl in a blue dress and in a white straw 
hat, whom he guessed to be from this vicinity, appeared not to 
pay any particular attention to him. (Dreiser)... she 
had paid no least attention to his plea that her forcing him to 
marry her now would ruin him socially as well as in every other 


way... (Dreiser) 
SYNONYMS 
APPLICATION CONSIDERATION NOTICE 
CARE HEED REGARD 


APPLICATION, attention 

Application denotes close attention, persistent effort; the fixing 
of the attention closely on that upon which one is engaged; the action 
of applying one’s self to a task; attention; the act of directing the 
mind intently upon an intellectual object. Application is requisite 
for the attainment of perfection in any pursuit; it cannot be partial 
or variable, like attention; it must be the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of means for the attainment of an end. 
Application is a wider term than attention and is not only a state 
of mind, but a power. Application involves attention; it is the fac- 
ulty of sustained attention. 

The difference between application and attention is that attention 
marks the bending of the mind, whereas application an envelopment 
or engagement of the powers. 

Examples: The student shows application in his studies. 

She made it her sole application to gain their affection. I gave up 

all my application to this book. By application to the study of 

languages, he has become a great linguist. Steady application to 
work is the healthiest training for every individual. His applica- 
tion is not equal to his talents. 

“Iam obliged to give up my whole application to this new the- 
ory.” (J. Moore) I was thinking of the book I was then writing— 
for my success had steadily increased with my steady applica- 
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tion, and I was engaged at that time upon my first work of fiction. 
(Dickens) The storyettes were ground out, jaded, at the end 
of a long day of application to style. (J. London) 


CARE, attention; application 

In the sense in which it is here particularly considered care -de- 
notes serious attention; regard. Care means the application of the 
mind to an object; care is either coupled with active exertions or 
is employed in the right doing of things. Care is employed generally 
in all matters, high or low, which require mental application. 

Care differs from attention in implying that it may be exercised 
on behalf of others as well as oneself. 

Examples: She performs her duties with care. He be- 
stows great care upon his work. Take care and don’t make mistakes. 

- We take care to do a thing, or we bestow care upon a thing. 

A certain amount of care or pain or trouble is necessary for 
every man at all times. A ship without ballast is unstable and 
will not go straight. (S wif t) Want of care does us more damage 
than want of knowledge. (Franklin) It is by no means 
enough to spend all our care ona single object.(A braham 
Lincoln) 


CONSIDERATION, regard; attention 

Consideration denotes the action of taking into account; the proc- 
ess of considering; attentive thought, regard; attention; a circum- 
stance or fact to be taken into account or given attention. 

Examples: Thepublic good should be a constant conside- 
ration of our statesmen. Let me think of your proposition with 
consideration. This problem needs careful consideration. If you 
take into consideration all we have mentioned above, you will... 

Great designs require great consideration. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 

“It is no distance—comparatively speaking; and though consid- 
eration is due to the kindness of your proposal I assure you it 
is a mere matter of form.” (Dickens) “The point put forward 
in defence by the architect ... is not worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration.” (@alsworthy) He didnot, however, neglect to 
leave certain matters to further consideration ...(Galswor- 
thy) “Gentlemen,” Whinney said, “for a long time I have been 
asking this Board to investigate the question of muscular fa- 
tigue ... A subject which, as you know, interests me deeply, and 
which, I venture to say, you have hitherto not given the consid- 
eration it so richly merits.” (Cronin) 


HEED, attention, care, regard; notice 
Heed denotes careful attention; regard, care, notice. Heed im- 
plies thinking on what is proposed to our notice, in which it agrees 
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with attention, hence we speak of giving heed and paying attention. 
Heed is applied to matters of importance, to one’s moral conduct, 
or to whatever awakens a sense of danger. 


The difference between heed and attention is that heed is applied 


only to that which is conveyed to us by another in the form of cau- 
tion, instruction or direction, while attention is said of everything 
which we have to perform; attention has the general sense of applying 
the mind to anything that is proposed to it, heed always implies regard 
for something shown in action. 


Heed also difiers from care in being applied to matters of greater 


importance. 


Examples: He takes no heed of danger. If you don’t take 
heed of what I said you will be disappointed. Give heed to my 
advice, if you don’t want to regret at the end. A man is required 
to take heed; a child is required to take care. She pays heed to her 
clothes. One pays attention to others, one takes heed to one’s own 
ways. He who gives no heed to the counsel of others is made to re- 
pent his folly by bitter experience; he who fails in paying atten- 
tion cannot learn. Let us take Aeed and be on our guard against 
deception. 

Almost every day brought a frank from the baronet inclosing 
the most urgent prayers to Becky for her return... of which 
Miss Crawley took very little heed. (Thackeray) Emmy 
did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take immediate 
heed of the dismal expression which honest Dobbin’s countenance 
assumed. (Thackeray) Alter a time Sophie paid no more 
heed to the noise of quarrelling. She was mending one of Madame’s 
camisoles, and the work required all her attention. (Huxley) 

Proverbs: Let him that thinks he stands take heed lest 
he fall. Take heed of good counsel. 


NOTICE, attention, heed 
Notice is taken of what passes outwardly. To take notice is to 


give heed, bestow attention. Notice is an active excitement of atten- 
tion in our own mind or in that of another. 


&* 


Examples: I bring to your notice that... His remark 
is not worth notice. I take no notice of what he declared. He gave 
particular notice to everything he saw. Always take notice of what 
passes before you, so as to apply. it to some useful purpose. A sud- 
den sound or movement in the dark caught the sentinel’s notice. 

Somebody tried the lock, the servant took no notice. (Bre t- 
te y) “Nor is the meanest thief below, or the greatest hero above 
your notice.” (F iel din g) “But isn’t it odd they never were taken 
notice of, not even by the commander-in-chief.” (Sheridan) 
“You'll go in and say good-bye to Miss Pinkerton, Becky,” said 
Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody took any notice, 
and who was coming downstairs with her own bandbox. (fT h ac k- 
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eray) About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said all 
this while, it is because he is hidden upstairs in a garret some- 


where . . . His mother scarcely ever took notice of him. (T h ac k- 
eray) All the notice, which Lady Castlewood seemed to take 
of Harry Esmond’s melancholy, ... was to attempt to dispel his 


sloom. (Thackeray) 


REGARD, attention, care, heed 

Regard denotes observant attention or heed bestowed upon or giv- 
en to a matter; care in doing something; attention, heed, or conside- 
ration given to a person or thing. 

Examples: Hehas no regard for his colleagues. A careful 
regard to all the sounds is the first rule for attaining a right pro- 
nunciation of the English language. Such trifles are not worthy 
of regard. He is one of those writers who judge events without 
regard of the international situation. 

Men who are actuated by any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of conscience, nor give heed to the unfavourable impres- 
sions which their conduct makes on others, for in fact they seldom 
think what is said of them to be worth their notice. (R ainer) 
Dreams are not worthy of regard, since they are but the images 
of our hopes and fears. (R ainer)...my mother and I had all 
the inn upon our hands, and were kept busy enough, without pay- 
ing much regard to our unpleasant guest. (Stevenson) 


To pay ATTENTION to something, to show APPLICATION in 
one’s studies, to bestow CARE in doing a thing, to take something 
into CONSIDERATION, to give HEED to advice or to take HEED 
of a danger, to take NOTICE of something, to have or pay 
REGARD to a person. 


ATTRACT, verb 


To ATTRACT is to draw towards, to cause desire to approach by 
exciting feelings of interest, pleasure, admiration, etc., to affect 
favourably, as by the exhibition of pleasing attributes or qualities; 
to allure, invite, engage; it also means to draw toward oneself, as 
by the possession or exertion of some quality or power. 

Examples: Toattract attention. Toattract admirers. Flow- 
ers attract bees. Crowds of people were attracted by the music. 

Her beauty attracted all the audience. (Scott) At sea eve- 
rything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse 
attracts attention. (Irving) I had seen women and children 
lolling at the windows over flower-pots; and we seemed to have 
attracted their curiosity. (Dickens) “I believe,” said Galli, 

“the perfect freedom of life in a barbarous country would attract 
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me more than any scenery.” (Vo y nich) John had a strange gift 
of attracting triends and of winning the love of women. (Green) 
Color, scent, and honey are the three characteristics by which in- 
sects are attracted to flowers. (@ross) A new star attracted 
the notice of the astronomer. (G r ah am) Soames... had never 
met a woman so capable of inspiring affection. They could not 
go anywhere without his seeing all the men were attracted by her. 
(Galsworthy)... his eyes, which he usually kept fixed 
on the ground before his feet, were attracted upwards by the dome 
of St. Paul’s. (Galsworthy) Passing through the Groceries 
her eye was unpleasantly attracted by the back view of a very 
beautiful figure. (Galsworthy) “Was it because your pity 
lor her then wasn’t as great as it was after she wrote you that 
threatening letter? Or was it because you had a plot and you 
were airaid that too much telephoning to her might attract atten- 
tion?” (Dreiser) 
Proverb: Little things attract light minds. 


SYNONYMS 


ALLURE DRAW ENGAGE INVITE 


ALLURE, attract, invite 

To allure is to attract by the offer of some advantage or pleasure; 
to draw with or as with a lure; to attract by the prospect of some real 
or apparent good; to invite by something flattering or acceptable. 

The difference between allure and attract is that we may attract 
others to a certain thing without intent, but allure very often implies 
detiberate intention; another distinction -between them is that to 
attract is to draw the thoughts toward the attractive, but to allure 
is to awaken desire by that which is alluring. 

Examples: 

As danger could not daunt, so neither could ambition allure 
him. (Corwail) Had she not been allured by hopes oi relief? 
(Samuel Johnson) The fine weather allures the ladies 
into the garden. (Poter) He al/ured him on his side. (L. Strong) 
Some were allured by the modern, others reverenced the ancient. 
(Poter) Young children should rather be allured to learning 
by gentleness and love, than compelled to learning by beating 
and fear. (P o ter) He was allured into the bar by a pretty wait- 
ress. (Rogers} 


DRAW, attract, allure 
To draw is to attract; cause to be directed towards oneself, as by 
inherent force or influence; to allure, excite affection, admiration in; 
to attract the mind, desires, eyes, attention, etc. 
Examples: To draw attention to. To draw an audience. 
To feel drawn to someone. The moth is drawn by the light. Acci- 
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dents in the streets always draw crowds. This restaurant draws 
many customers. 4 

Her beauty drew them as the moon the sea. (Col J ins) Beau- 
ty draws us with a single hair. (Longfellow) My attention 
being drawn to the spot, I saw an animal. (J. London) 


ENGAGE, attract 
To engage is to hold fast (especially attention, or interest); also 
to attract or please. | 

Examples: To engage the attention. To engage the inter- 
est. To engage one’s affection. Bright objects engage a baby’s 
attention. 

“I will hope that your attention may be engaged by truths of 
the highest importance.” (D awl gy) Her attention was engaged 
by the display of new hats in the shopwindow. (T ay lor) Her 
form engaged the eyes of the whole congregation in an instant. 
(Bennett) 


INVITE; attract, allure 

To invite in the sense in which it is here particularly considered 
is a synonym to attract; to allure. 

The difference between invite, attract, allure and engage is that 
the attention is attracted, the senses are allured, the understanding 
is invited, both the mind and the senses are engaged. 

Examples: 

The sweet chimes of the church bells invited the parishioners 
of the little {own to witness the marriage ceremony. (F iel ding) 
And every scene invites the ravished eye. (Gr ay) The cool water 
of the lake invited us to swim. (Stevenson) The snow caps 
of the mountain invited the tourists to climb to its top. (B r tc k) 


To be ATTRACTED by a sudden noise, to be ALLURED by the 
prospect of a great achievement, to be DRAWN to someone, to be 
ENGAGED by someone’s affection, to be INVITED by the oppor- 
tunity to travel. 

A particular sound attracts the ear, the prospect of gratification 
allures, we are invited by the advantages offered, we are engaged 
by those already present. 


ATTRIBUTE, verb 


To ATTRIBUTE is to assign, to ascribe to as a quality inherent 
in; fo give (a person) credit for; to consider as belonging or appro- 
priate to; fo refer; to impute. We may attribute to a person either 
that which really belongs to him or that which we merely suppose 
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to be his. To attribute may mean to assign as an effect to a cause, 
as a work to an author, to place in a classification, etc. 

Examples: To attribute one’s success toa friend’s encour- 
agement. To atiritbute one’s success to hard work. To attribute 
all virtues to one’s parents. To attribute a meaning to a passage. 
To attribute a disease to infection. This story is attributed to Jack 
London. These remnants are attributed to the 2nd century. To 
attribute a wrong intent to an innocent person. The invention is 
attributed to an unknown person. 

. . . he chose from some perverseness, to attribute his good for- 
tune to the sole agency and benevolence of little George Osborne. 
(Thackeray) Ii he disclaimed the virtues attributed to him 
he should only accentuate his embarrassment. (Elmar) He 
attributes his own reputation for wit a good deal to the power of 
holding his tongue. (S troc k) Robert took the slate and wrote 
on it: “Why is Liversage coming?” And he pushed the slate across 
the table to John. Then John wrote on the slate: “Don’t know. 
He telephoned me he wanted to see us to-night.” And he pushed 
back the slate to Robert. This procedure could not be attributed 
to deafness on the part of the brothers; they were in the prime of 
life,... (Bennet t) She was in almost a panic to be quit of 
him. He could see no reason for it and attributed it to her 
nervousness. (J. London) 


SYNONYMS 
ASCRIBE ASSIGN IMPUTE REFER 


ASCRIBE, attribute, assign, refer, impute 

To ascribe is to attribute or assign (to a person or thing) something 
which is not outwardly apparent but which may be inlerred or con- 
jectured, such as a feeling or value, etc.; to impute or refer, as to a 
cause or source, or as due or owing to. 

The difference between ascribe and attribute is that to ascribe 
is used generally in respect of actions, words, etc., to attribute in 
respect of qualities. 

Examples: The alphabet is usually ascribed to the Phoe- 
nicians. To ascribe an accident to carelessness. To ascribe all hon- 
our to a person. To ascribe one’s health to outdoor life. Such emo- 
tions are usually ascribed to the young. The poem was previously 
ascribed to Burns. Losses are often to be ascribed to imprudence. 
This play is sometimes ascribed to Shakespeare. I ascribe his 
conduct to insanity. 

The invention of clocks is variously ascribed to the sixth and 
ninth centuries. (Godwin) Menare apt to acquire peculiarities 
that are ascribed to them. (Irving)... his bizarre judgement 
troubled her in the moments they were uttered, but she ascribed 
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them to his novelty of type and strangeness of living, and they 
were soon forgotten. (J. London)... it does not appear that 
Mr. Fison was afraid, or that he realized that he was in any dan- 
ger. Possibly his confidence is to be ascribed to the limpness of 
their attitudes. (W ells) 


ASSIGN, attribute, ascribe, refer 

To assign is to attribute or ascribe (an event, custom, etc., to a 
particular date); to credit (a person with particular words or actions); 
ascribe (a reason as accounting for something); to attribute or refer, 
as belonging to or originating in. 

Examples: To assign a reason. To assign odd behaviour 
to ill health. One assigns a reason for something when one defi- 
nitely fixes or states the ground, excuse, or motive for the thing. 
To whom should we assign the success of this investigation? No 
reason can be assigned for the refusal of our demand. It is impos- 
sible to assign any reason for this failure. One assigns something 
to a person or thing when one attributes a character, a value, an 
origin, or the like. 

“Tell us... to whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame.” 
(Smith) Sundry reasons are assigned of Mr. Cartwright’s si- 
lence. (Filler) They assigned the insecurity of the road as 
their reason for coming... by sea. (Cot e) 


IMPUTE, attribute, ascribe 

To impute is to attribute something, generally discreditable, 
(to a person); consider as belonging to; ascribe, or attribute to; to 
ascribe or attribute to somebody as being the author or possessor of 
or responsible for. To impute is chiefly used in a derogatory sense. 

The difference between impute and attribute is that attribute 
is used either in a good or in a derogatory sense, but to impute is most- 
ly used in a derogatory sense. 

Examples: To impute one’s troubles to one’s follies. 
To impute dishonesty. I impute your failure to your laziness. | 
impute no evil motives or improper conduct to him. He was in- 
nocent of the crime imputed to him. 

The happy impute all their success to prudence, to prudence 
and merit. (Swift) “I hope you do not flatter me by imputing 
to me more good than I have really done.” (Roberts) “How 
dare you, sir, impute such monstrous intentions tome?” (B. Shaw) 


REFER, attribute, ascribe, assign, impute 
To refer in the sense in which it is here particularly treated is to 
assign, attribute or impute (something to a person or thing) as the 
cause, origin, author, or source; to place in relation to. 
Examples: It is impossible to refer all these stories to 
mere phantasy. You are wrong to refer all these results only to a 
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few persons. An obscure affection, referred chiefly to the stomach. 
J] am convinced that at least one-half of their bad manners may 
be referred to their education. Many diseases formerly attributed 
to witchcraft are now referred to the action of micro-organisms. 
Some people refer all their troubles to bad luck, instead of to lack 
of ability. The discovery of gunpowder is usually referred to China. 

It seers impossible to refer all these well-attested stories to 
imposition. (Mitford) And thus tome... you may refer the 
merits of the case. (Shelley) 


To ATTRIBUTE a success to hard work; to ASCRIBE one’s good 
health to physical training; to ASSIGN a reason for doing something; 
to IMPUTE one’s bad manners to bad breeding; to REFER an 
achievement to a person. 


AUTHORIZE, verb 


To AUTHORIZE is to give authority or legal power; to empower, 
to commission (a person to do something); also to accredit. 

Examples: Toauthorize a person to act for one. To auth- 
orize aclerk to .act in the name of office or director. To authorize 
a representative to speak, defend, answer, etc. 

As a rule credentials are issued by the Government aufhoriz- 
ing delegates to the conference merely to attend it. (J.S tarke) 
It may be, for instance, that full powers possessed by a particular 
delegate authorize him to negotiate but give him no power to sign. 
(J. Starke) A royal message authorizing the Commons to elect 
another speaker. (Macaulay) 


SYNONYMS 
ACCREDIT COMMISSION EMPOWER 


ACCREDIT, authorize 

To accredit is to authorize (a person), to invest with power or 
right to act; to authorize as a messenger or delegate. The principal 
meaning of the word to accredit is to furnish or send with credentials 
as an official envoy, ambassador, representative or delegate, to a 
foreign country invested with authority from his own government, 
also to place in a position of public trust. 

Accredit differs from authorize in being especially a term of dip- 
lomacy. 


Examples: To accredit an ambassador. He is accredited 
as our representative to a foreign country. 
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Besides permanent diplomatic representatives, states fre- 
quently accredit diplomatic agents for the purpose of particular 
negotiations or particular international conferences. (J. Stark e) 
He represents the opinions of a very large portion of their body 
by whom he is accredited. (Mathias) There was a prospect of 
his being accredited at St. Petersburg. (Kinglake) 


COMMISSION, authorize 

To commission is to authorize, or give authority to act; to em- 
power; also to entrust with an oifice or duty; to appoint and author- 
ize. 

The difference between commission and authorize is that we 
authorize in extraordinary cases, but we commission in ordinary 
cases. 

Examples: To commission an olficer. To commission persons 
to act as agents. They have commissioned their representative to 
act in their name. 


“T am commissioned to make you an offer which I have told him 
.. you would not accept.” (Gray) They had commissioned Wil- 
liam to speak in their name. (F reem an) 


EMPOWER, authorize, commission 

To empower means to invest, legally or formally with power or 
authority; to authorize, to license, to commission, to confer power 
to act with legal force. 

The difference between empower and authorize is that we author- 
ize in matters where personal authority is required, but we empower 
in most cases in matters where the authority of law is required. 

Very oiten authorize and empower are interchangeable. 

Examples: I empowered him to make the deal for me. 

I empower you to sign the document on my behalf. To empower 

a commissioner to manage one’s affairs. To empower a commit- 

tee. The Supreme Court is empowered to try and decide cases, 

civil or criminal. We empowered our agent to make terms. We 
authorize an agent to make a demand for money, and empower him 
to receive it. | 

A clause is inserted ... empowering him to discontinue it at 
any time. (T. Jefferson) They were empowered ... to levy 
troops by land and sea. (Motley) The commissioners were... 
empowered to survey the lands adjoining to the city of London. 

(S truth) 


A person is COMMISSIONED to make a purchase; he is AUTHOR- 
IZED to sign a contract, and he is EMPOWERED to receive money 
or claim it if necessary. 
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AVOID, verb 


To AVOID is to keep away from, keep clear of; to keep out of 


the way of; shun, evade, to escape from; to have nothing to do with; 
abstain from; escape meeting, refrain from the society of, io prevent 
oneself from suffering (a disease, calamity, etc.); to elude, to dodge, 
to flee. 


Examples: To avoid a danger, a person, a controversy. 
To avoid pursuers. To avoid evil. To avoid bad company. To avoid 
an accident. The best way to avoid controversies about words is 
to use words in their proper sense. 

Avoid a slander as you would a scorpion. (Quoted as a common 
saying) The only way to get the best of an argument is to avoid 
it. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Avoiding the towns they left Newington on the right hand. 
(Defoe)... the young person debated in her mind as to the 
best means of conveying it (the news) to her and whether she 
should face the storm that must come, or fly and avoid it until the 
first gust was blown over. (Thackeray) “You said that vou 
wished to see me here to avoid a scandal.” (Conan Doyle) 
Like all other Forsytes of a certain age they kept carriages of their 
own, and never took cabs if by any means they could avoid it. 
(Galsworth y) When Andrew was returning to Vale View... 
he saw approaching a lanky yet erect young man... whom he 
recognized at once as Richard Vaughan. His first impulse was 
to cross to the other side to avoid the oncoming figure. (Cronin) 
He said nothing, absolutely nothing, and his eyes avoided Andrew’s 
with a dumb reticence more significant than speech. (Cronin) 
He laughed and taking his pad, drew out a diet for her, adding 
also a list of foods which she must absolutely avoid. (Cron in) 


SYNONYMS 
DODGE ESCAPE FLEE 
ELUDE EVADE SHUN 


DODGE, avoid, elude, evade 
To dodge is to avoid by suddenly moving aside, or changing posi- 


tion; to avoid a blow; to escape from pursuit by twisting or turning 
quickly aside or in an unexpected direction; to elude by a sudden 
shift of position or by strategy; to evade by an adroit or repeated 
change of position, physical or mental. 


Dodge differs from avoid in emphasizing that the avoidance is 


sudden. 


Examples: Tododgea blow. To dodge a missile. To dodge 
a question. 
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“The best place to meet a difficulty is just where occasion puts 
it. [f we dodge it, it willcome in a worse place.” (Shakespeare) 
Face your problems boldly instead of trying to dodge them. (S t e- 
venson) “It has been suggested that I dodged the vote. Now, 
sir, I beg leave to say that I am not in the habit of dodging any 
question.” (Millington) “Are the republicans apt to dodge 
that issue, or will they meet it?” (Tornlaw) Under cover of 
the darkness and the noise, Denny and Manson started to dodge 
home by the back ways. (Cronin) 


ELUDE, escape, avoid, dodge, evade 
To elude is to escape or avoid by strategy or guile, by dexterity 
or artifice; to dodge, to slip away from, to evade; to avoid being 
caught by, to avoid or escape a blow, attack, difficulty or danger. 
Elude differs irom avoid in stressing a baffling quality in the 
thing which gets away or cannot be captured, and that the avoiding 
is especially by trick. 
Examples: To elude vigilance. To elude an argument. 
To edude one’s pursuers. To elude detection. To elude payment. 
To elude a blow. To elude an obligation. To elude one’s enemies. 
To elude a punishment. In the game of hide-and-seek the players 
try to elude discovery by the one seeking their hiding places. A 
thief eludes those who are in pursuit of him by dexterous modes 
of concealment. | 
A thousand devices... prepared him to elude the wound. 
(Irving) The glittering gem... ever eludes the grasp. (O x- 
ford Dictionary) 


ESCAPE, avoid, elude, flee 

To escape is to avoid, elude a danger, a punishment, disease, pain, 
or other ill; avoid capture, or any other threatened evil.To escape 
implies also to succeed in avoiding any threatened or possible evil; 
it may also be to flee from, so as to get clear of, get out of the 
way ol. 

The difference between escape and avoid is that to avoid is 
to succeed in keeping away from something harmful or undes- 
— to escape suggests encountering peril, but coming through it 
salely. 

Examples: To escape death, danger, sickness, unhappi- 
ness, etc. To escape drowning. To escape the pestilence. To escape 
the consequences. To escape destruction. To escape suspicion. 

In a work of this nature, it is impossible to escape mistakes. 
(Incork) There are many troubles from which it is better for 
a man not to escape than to escape wrongly. (Bradley) 
... Esmond... strove to be more than ordinarily gay and cheerful 
when he met his friends at the morning meal, his dear mistress, 
whose clear eyes, it seemed no emotion of his could escape, per- 
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ceived that something troubled him... (Thackeray) His 
eyes were wide apart, nothing in their field of vision escaped. 
(J. London) Several times he barely escaped being caught 
by her brothers, ... (J. London) “Suppose there had been 
no other way, and that this was a sure way—if only you escaped 
the cannon.” (B. Shaw) Yet his interest was so awakened he 
forgot his awkwardness, escaped from the stupid banalities of 
remarks about the weather. (Cronin) 

Proverb: To escape the rocks and perish in the sands. 


EVADE, escape, avoid, elude 

To evade is to avoid deliberately, to go aside so as not to meet: 
to avoid doing or fulfilling; to avoid answering directly, dodge; to 
elude, to escape, get away from by trickery or cleverness, to avoid 
by artilice. 

The difference between evade and avoid is that to avoid is to keep 
away from, or to keep clear of, especially harmful or unpleasant 
things, but to evade is to get away from by artifice, to avoid by dex-. 
terity, it is to escape by the use of skill or contrivance, and it is 
also used in the meaning of to avoid fulfilling a duty, etc. 

Examples: To evade a question, an issue, an obligation. 
To evade a duty. To evade an obligation. To evade one’s pursuers. 
To evade an argument. I evaded any direct or satisfactory 
answer. The thief eluded those who were in pursuit of him by 
dexterous modes of concealment, and evaded the interrogation 
of the judge by equivocating replies. The ships evaded the 
obstacle. 

I always found something or other to say to evade the thing. 
(Defoe) “Again and again | have entreated Mrs. Pryor to say 
what she thinks of him, but she still evades returning a direct an- 
swer.” (Charlotte Bronté) Meanwhile her uncle urged 
her to visit; to comply with the frequent invitations of their ac- 
quaintance; this she evaded doing; she could not be cheerful in 
company: she felf she was observed with more curiosity than 
sympathy. (Charlotte Bronté) He evaded calamity by 
choosing privation. (George Eliot) “Why had he left 
the crystal in the window so long? The folly of it?” That was 
the trouble closest in his mind. For a time he could see no way 
of evading sale. (W ells) 


FLEE, evade, escape, shun, elude 
To flee is to endeavour to avoid or escape from a threatened dan- 
ger or the like; to evade something evil; also to shun, to avoid by 
departure; to eschew. 
Examples: To flee from temptation. To flee from the 
plague. 
Who flees trial confesses his guilt. (Quoted as a common say- 
ing) 
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“Many desire what flees them, and hate what stands still.” 
(Shakespeare) “If you flee it, it shall flee you.” 
(Shakespeare) Honour follows him who flees it. And 
the same thing has been said of glory, of pleasure, of fortune. 
(Swift) They flee me, that sometimes did me seek. (Lon g- 
fellow) 

Proverb: Flee from her, and she will follow; follow her 
and she will f/ee from you. 


SHUN, avoid 

To shun is to avoid, keep clear of; to avoid coming in contact 
with; to avoid doing or practising. We speak of avoiding a danger 
and shunning a danger; to avoid it is in general not to fall into it, 
but to shun it is to take care to keep out of the way of it. 

Although shun and avoid may frequently be interchanged as they 
both agree in the idea of keeping away from something, or out of 
contact with it, still there is a difference between them. Shun more 
than avoid carries with it the suggestion of shrinking, or even ab- 
horrence, with regard to the thing kept clear of. 

Examples: To shun danger. To shun evil company. To 
shun temptation. To shun rocks and shoals. He is a person to be 
shunned. To shun evil ways. He shuns society and keeps alone. 
He even shuns the sight of these places. 

“Thus have I shunned the fire, for fear of burning, and drenched 
me in the sea, where I am drowned.” (Shakespeare) He 
that will live of all cares dispossessed must shun the bad, and 
suspect the best. (R ich ardson) Why should we shrink from 
what we cannot shun? (B yron) So shunning human approach, 
this troublesome old woman hid herself. (Dickens) 


A man AVOIDS controversy by keeping clear of the subject that 
might excite it; he ESCAPES a danger, and EVADES a demand, 
ELUDES a punishment, DODGES a blow, SHUNS the company 
of the vicious; one AVOIDS danger by keeping out of the way, 
and SHUNS a horrible sight; one FLEES from a temptation. 


AWFUL, ad/fective 


AWFUL is causing dread or horror, dreadful, terrible, appal- 
ling; apt to fill with awe, inspiring awe; frightful. Awful is often 
used colloquially as a mere intensive, implying anything extremely 
bad or unpleasant, very great or extraordinary, or having some char- 
acter in an extreme or noticeable degree. In its richest use awful 
often implies an emotion such as reverential fear or an overpowering 
awareness of might, majesty, sublimity, or the like. Awful is to the 
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imagination what frightful is to the eye or the ear and fearful to 
the understanding; dire, shocking, terrible, tremendous. Al] these 
synonyms are used today much more commonly in the trivial sense 
of extraordinary, disagreeable, or hyperbolically as a mere intensive, 
than in the original meaning of inspiring horror, awe, etc. 

Examples: An awful storm. An awful tragedy. An awful 
shriek. An awful explosion. An awful disaster. An awful fool. 
An awful mistake. It was an awful moment. 

The other scene was awful and full of terror. (D ef 0 e) What 
an awful time it has been! ( F tel din g) She did not say a word, 
being overpowered with awful fear. (Rollington) 

Awful is an adjective 

That is awfully abused; 

It’s awful when you think of it 
How awful it is used. (Weseen) 

He was afraid that he might call too soon, and so be guilty of an 
awful breach of that awful thing called etiquette. (J. London) 
Bella and her social future, to say nothing of Gilbert and his — com- 
pletely overcast and charred by this awful public picture of the 
plot and crime that one of their immediate blood had conceived 
and executed! (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 
APPALLING DREADFUL TERRIBLE 
DIRE FRIGHTFUL TREMENDOUS 
SHOCKING 


APPALLING, awful, frightful 
Appalling means causing, or fitted to cause, or striking one with 
dismay or horror; something awful, or frightful. 

Examples: An appalling accident. An appalling sight. 
The sight of the suffering poor children was appalling. 

He never depicted a more appalling subject. (Morline) 
When will this appalling war end? (G@attileby) The news- 
papers have reported two or three appalling accidents already. 
(Thomson) 


DIRE, awful 
Dire means causing or attended with great fear, or terrible sul- 
fering, fearful, awful. Dire is more immediate, active and operative 
than dreadful or terrible. 
Dire differs from awful, being a lofty word. 
Examples: A dire disaster. A dire calamity. The dire 
results of intemperance. | 
“What dire distress could make me cast all hope of life aside?” 
(Shakespeare) “Strange screams of death and prophesy- 
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ing, with accents terrible of dire combustion.” (Shake- 
speare) Tolearn thedire effects of time and change. (Swift) 
Dire events are reported from the continent. (K atel) This 
was a dire revenge. (Staff) 


DREADFUL, awful 
Dreadful is inspiring awe; awful; terrible; inspiring dread, or 
preat fear; fearful. 

Examples: A dreadful place. The man brought dreadful 
news. Cancer is a dreadful disease. We had a dreadful violent storm. 
The girl gave a dreadful cry. The prospect of another world war 
is dreadful. I felt a dreadful pain, and could not say a word. The 
dreadful voice of a panther was heard from the forest. A dreadful 
time. 

“To-morrow I intend to set out to pass those dreadful Alps, 
so much talked of.” (Craft) Other people are quite dreadful. 
The only possible society is oneself. (Wilde) “And you say 
‘ben’ for ‘been,’” she continued; “‘l come’ for ‘I came’; and the 
wav you chop your endings is something dreadful.” (J. Lon- 
don) It was a dreadful thing that he now proposed, a breach 
of the law which, if discovered, would bring them into the police 
court... (Cronin) 


FRIGHTFUL, awful 


Frightful means inspiring fright, fear or dread; shocking to behold, 
or encounter, horrible to contemplate; inspiring strong disapproval; 
awful, hideous, shockingly ugly. 

Frightful differs irom awful in meaning inspiring fear, dread, 
while awful means inspiring respect, reverence, or reverential 
fear. Like awful frightful is also used hyperbolically, as an inten- 
Sive. 

Examples: A frightful scandal. A frightful state of 
business. We had a frightful time in the train. 
They were delayed owing to a frightful tempest. (Defoe) 

I need not recount the frightful effects of jealousy. (Collins) 

The annals of this country present us only with a frightful spectacle 

of poverty, barbarity and ignorance. (Smith) “Do you know, 

when he came to England we were almost afraid to meet each 
other with that frightful memory between us.” (Voynich) 

This frightful condition of internal strain and_ instability. 

(B. Shaw) | 


SHOCKING, awful 

Shocking is very bad, awful; disgusting, revolting, horrifying; 
used also as an intensive. Shocking implies that which startles or 
is capable of startling because it is contrary to one’s expectations, 
one’s standard of good taste, one’s moral, sense, or the like. Shock- 
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e 
ing is also striking as with horror or disgust; causing to recoil with 
painful astonishment; very repugnant or distressing. 

Examples: Shocking manners. Shocking conduct. A shock- 
ing dinner. A shocking voice. He likes to tell shocking stories. The 
unexpected news of a friend’s death is shocking. We found them 
in a shocking state of demoralization. The book is about a shock- 
ing story of crime and folly. 

After two hours of travel we turned to a shocking bad road. 
(Defoe) The shocking way those boys spell. (Shadel) 
His rude doctrines were polished into a form somewhat less shock- 
ing to good sense and good taste. (Malborn) “Here is a shock- 
ing weather since you left.”. (Mitchell) 


TERRIBLE, awful 

Terrible means inspiring fear or dread, almost unendurable in 
force, power, etc. In colloquial use it means extremely unpleasant 
or bad; awful, excessive, tremendous. 

Examples: Terrible are the sufferings caused by war. 
A terrible fear. A terrible performance. A terrible child. 

“A human being devoid of hope is the most terrible object 
in the world.” (Shakespeare) Then he lapsed into 
silence, and swallowed sundry glasses of wine, looking more 
and more terrible... (Thackeray) He fell asleep after 
dinner in his chair; he did not see the face opposite to him, 
haggard, weary, and ferrible. (Thackeray) I have never 
read a more terrible exposure of human weakness—of universal 
human weakness—than the last great speech of Othello. 
(George Eliot) “And then he died in England, you say?” 
— “Yes, of consumption; he could not stand that terrible English 
climate.”( Voynich) They were his friends and he want- 
ed to get off somewhere where he could think about this terrible 
thing that had descended upon him so suddenly out of the clear sky. 
( Dreiser) Tortured to death, may be, by being compelled 
to witness these ferrible ... tragedies. (Dreiser) 


TREMENDOUS, awful 

Tremendous means awful, dreadful, astonishingly terrible. In 
colloquial speech it means extraordinary, unusual. Tremendous is 
also used in various rather vague sense, implying importance, magni- 
tude, etc., or to exaggerate emphasis. 

In its colloquial use tremendous differs from the other synonyms 
in this group inasmuch as it generally implies admiration rather 
than disapproval. 

Examples: There was a tremendous wind yesterday for 
more than two hours. A tremendous noise was heard from below. 

They made a tremendous description of the event. We had to 
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interrupt our voyage owing to the tremendous state of the weather. 
The concert was a tremendous success. What do you think of this 
book? — It’s splendid, it’s tremendous! 

A tremendous roar arose from the throat of the mob... 
(Dickens) I understood him to add that she was parting 
amid ships, and could readily suppose so, for the rolling and beat- 
ing were too tremendous for any human work to suffer long. 
(Dickens) My book, the publisher tells me, will not be out 
before April. He speaks of it in tremendous terms of approbation. 
(Hawthorne) Rocks, torrents, and all the variety of 
tremendous scenery. (Kip iin g) 


An AWFUL sight, an APPALLING accident, DIRE events, a 
DREADFUL disaster, a FRIGHTFUL chasm, SHOCKING 
conduct, a TERRIBLE catastrophe, a TREMENDOUS roar. 


AWKWARD, adjective 


AWKWARD is applied to persons and things. When applied to 
persons it refers to their build, movements, manners, or the like. 
Awkward means lacking dexterity or skill in performing one’s part; 
clumsy in action, bungling, ungainly in action or form, uncouth; 
unwieldy; it also suggests embarrassment or discomfiture. When 
applied to things awkward means ill-adopted for use or handling, 
clumsy in operation, unfavourable for one’s purpose, inconvenient 
for a particular purpose, unwieldy. 

Examples: An awkward boy. An awkward worker. 
Awkward in his movements. Awkward instruments. An awkward 
feeling. An awkward silence. An awkward gesture. An awkward 
situation. An awkward remark. 

The methods they used in agriculture were so awkward and te- 
dious. (B ardon) He performed his task in an awkward man- 
ner. (Cooper) Avariety of awkward gambols. (Dickens) 
The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked so 
awkward, he remembered a circumstance of which he did not 
think it was necessary to inform the young ladies... (Thack- 
eray) He forgot his awkward walk and came closer to the paint- 
ing, very close. (J. London) All his life, up to then, he had 
been unaware of being either graceful or awkward. (J. Lon- 
don) He knew that he was shy and awkward with women. 
(Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
CLUMSY UNGAINLY 
UNCOUTH UNWIELDY 
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CLUMSY, awkward 

Clumsy is awkward in movement or action; without skill or 
grace; awkwardly done or made; lacking ease or dexterity, of move- 
ment or action, lumbering, unskilful, ungainly. Clumsy is also used 
figuratively. 

The difference between clumsy and awkward is that awkward is 
generally applied to want of ease and grace or skill in bodily move- 
ment, especially of the arms or legs, but clumsy is applied to the 
whole body or to any part of it, even when still; besides awkward 
refers to action, clumsy to condition. They also differ in their figurat- 
ive use, an awkward excuse is one that may be good, but which is 
difficult to present without causing offence, while a clumsy excuse 
is one which sounds untrue, unconvincing. 

Examples: Clumsy sentences. A clumsy apology. Clumsy 
fingers. As clumsy as an elephant. A clumsy style. Clumsy boots. 
The clumsy man is almost of necessity awkward, but the awkward 
man may not be naturally clumsy. A dancing bear is both clumsy 
and awkward. 

In the common actions and behaviour of life, I have not seen 
amore clumsy, awkward and unhandy people. (Swift) Dobbin 


came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, ... but when 
his friend began to put to him clumsy inquiries,. .. Osborne 
declined entering into conversation with him,... (Thack- 


e ray) Once when Pasht wasa kitten and his mistress too ill to 
think about him, he had ccme fircm England under Martini’s 
care, tucked away in a basket. Since then, long experience had 
convinced him that this clumsy human bear was no fair-weather 
friend. (Voynich) ... it was the second thing he had 
attempted to write and he was himself thoroughly aware of its 
clumsy worthlessness. (J. London) 


UNCOUTH, awkward, clumsy 

Uncouth is awkward, clumsy or unmannerly, as persons, behav- 
iour, actions, style, manners, language, etc.; characterized by awk- 
wardness, clumsiness or oddity, unrefined, boorish; having an odd, 
awkward or clumsy shape or bearing; ungraceful in appearance or 
form; ungainly. 

The difference between uncouth, awkward and clumsy is that 
uncouth refers to matters of general demeanour, whereas awkward 
and clumsy to movement or action. 

Examples: Uncouth manners. Uncouth speech. An un- 
couth appearance. Uncouth language. Uncouth behaviour. 

Such an expression might sound uncouth and unfashionable to 
hice ears. (Fielding) Their gestures are uncouth and 
horrid. (Dickens) “I have never seen this redcubtable, trou- 
blesome, uncouth cousin of mine.” (Stane) A raw, uncouth 
sort of young man, with a green coat and lank hair. (Wally) 
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. while her instincts rang clarion-voiced through her being, 
impelling her to hurdle caste and place and gain to this traveller 
frem another world, to this uncouth young fellow with lacerated 
hands...(J. London) She was too absorbed in striving fo 
reconcile the stumbling, uncouth speech and its simplicity of 
thoughts with what she saw in his face. (J. London) He 
considered love the finest thing in the world. It was love that 
had worked the revolution in him, changing him from an uncouth 
sailor to a student and an artist. (J. London) 


UNGAINLY, awkward 
_ Ungainly means aw«ward, clumsy, uncouth; not gainly; not grace- 
ful or shapely; it is applied to awkwardness of carriage, gait or gesture. 
The difference between ungainly and uncouth is that ungainly 
refers mainly to physical awkwardness, uncouth to awkwardness of 
Speech and manner. | . 

Examples: An ungainly carriage. An ungainly gait. An 
ungainly figure. An ungainly manner. 

An ungainly person is one so constructed physically that he does 
not move with ease or grace. (Thornton) Persons... so very 
avevard aniunzainly, that it is impossible to believe the audience 
will bear them. (Ballidge) Her person is fine, her arms a 
little ungainly aad her voice disagreeable. (Douglas) A man 
with a slow delivery, ungainly gestures, an affected manner and 
accent. (Mar low) At length the tall ungainly figure and 
ungracious visage of Ebenyer, presented themselves. (Scot f) 


UNWIELDY, awkward, clumsy 


Unwieldy is hard to handle or manage; not easily wielded; char- 
acterized by clumsy massiveness or awkward shape; expressed, man- 
ifested, or exhibited in a clumsy, awkward, or ungraceful manner; 
also not easy to use or control because of size, shape or weight. 

Unwieldy differs from awkward in being especially applied to 

shape or size. 

Examples: 

Their motion being the most unwieldy that can beconceived. .. 
(Watley) This persoa was one of no unwieldy obesity. 
(Joyce) Elephants and whales please us with their unwieldy 
yreatness. (Kipling) ...on account of its unwieldy dimen- 
sions. (Barwick) Two grampuses ... interested us ex-- 
tremely by their unwieldy gambols. (Pool) The very size 
and nature ot the rig of many of the Spanish ships rendered them 
unwieldy and unaandy, as sailors call it. (Falkner) 


An AWKWARD fellow, a CLUMSY style, an UNCOUTH ex- 
pression, an UNGAINLY figure, UNWIELDY dimensions, or an 
UNWIELDY mass. 


BAD, adjective 


Bad means not good; it is that which is lacking in moral qualities 
or is actually vicious and reprehensive; wicked, or physically unpleas- 
ant; evil; unfavourable, Leing in an unhealthy or diseased condi- 
tion, ill; morally depraved; also naughty. | 

Examples: Pad news. Bad life. A,Ead man. Bad habits. 

A tad plan. Bad language. Bad conduct. Bad air. Bad children. 

A bad taste. A bad exemple. I was travelling on dad roads, and 

had a bad time. The weather was so éad that I cculd not leave my 

heuse. 
Better a bad excuse than nene. (Quoted as a ccrmmon saying) 
“There never was a gccd war cr a bad peace.” (Shake- 
speare) There have, undoubtedly, been bad great men; but 

inasmuch as they’ were bad, they were not great. (Swif f) 

There is so much geod in the worst of us, and so much dad in the 

best of us, that it hardly beccmes any of us to talk about the rest 

of us. (Mark Twain) Scon the rock stretched above them 
like a wall... “Are we going up therer” — “It’s not nearly so 
bad as it looks,” replied Karl, passing the rope round his brother’s 
body. “God! that was glorious!” cried Seppel. “But how my arms 
do ache!” — “You should use them less and your feet more. ”— 

“But I wasn’t bad, was I?” Karl laughed. (Carus) There 

were four of us — George, and William Samuel Harris, and my- 

self, and Montmorency. We were sitting in my rccm, smoking, 
and talking about how bad we were — bad frcm a medical point 
of view I mean, of course. (Jerome K. Jerome) 

Proverbs: A bad beginning makes a bad ending. Nothing 
so bad but it might have been worse. Praise makes good men better 
and bad men worse. 


SYNONYMS 
EVIL NAUGHTY 
ILL WICKED 


EVIL, bad 

Fvil is bad, the opposite of good; especially morally wicked, 
filled with malice; violating or inconsistent with the moral 
law, characterized by calamity, trouble, or sorrow; also of ill 
repute. 

Evil differs from bad in being a stronger word than bad, and in 
being rarely applied to persons and more often applied to what is 
morally bad. 

Examples: Evil deeds. An evil reputation. An evil 
life. Evil fruit. Evoii men. Evil news. Evil conduct. Evil thoughts. 

Evil words. 
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As long as the evil deed does not bear fruit, the fool thinks 
it like honey; but when it ripens, then the fool suffers grief. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 

There is something evil in his look. (Charlotte Bron- 
té) The bad news had an evil consequence. (Gray) This 
was an evil system that had to be changed. (Madison) 
And ever and again would come the draw of him, till she thought 
he must be evil to have such power over her. (JJ. London) 
This man from outer darkness was evil. Her mother saw it. 
(JJ. London) 

Proverbs: Of evil grain no good seed can come. Of evi 
life comes evif end. That which is evil is soon learned. 


ILL; bad, evil 

Ill is morally bad, of evil character or nature, not good; wicked; 
bad in condition. 

The difference between ill and evil is that ill is used with a milder 
implication than that of evil. 

Examples: Of ill repute. /// news. [ll luck. [1d temper. 
[if humour. An tl! nature. /l/ will. J// treatment. An ill fate. 
An ill success. [ll habits. [li deeds. A house of ill repute. It 
will be of i/f consequence. To have an tll effect. 

[il tongues shall wound me. (Shelley) An ill man is 
always ill, but he is worst of all when he pretends to be a saint. 
(Mark Twain) She laughed and he was glad to hear her, 
glad to know that her silence had been due to tiredness and not 
to iff humour. (Carus) 

Proverbs: Jil news goes fast. A good man will require 
a gift, an i// man will ask more. An ill life, an iff end. An ill 
man is worse when he appears good. Every ill man has his 
ill day. 


NAUGHTY, bad 

Naughty means deserving mild reproach or disapproval, commonly 
applied to children, also playfully to older persons. It also means 
disobedient, unruly, badly behaved, morally bad, wicked. 

Naughty differs from bad in being applied especially to child- 
ren. 

Examples: A naughty {little boy. A naughty child. 
Put in the corner for being naughty. That’s very naughty of 
you. 

“Go, get you gone, naughty girl, you are well enough.” 
(Swift) I’m sure she would not be a naughty thing. (De- 
foe) It was very naughty of her, she felt aware. (Collins) 
A time, when rough rude men had naughty ways. (Irving) 
Charles never was a naughty boy. He never robbed birds’ nests, 
or smoked behind the] barn, or played marbles on Sunday. 
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(M. Gold) “I can’t tell you how naughty Dick has been. 
You have no idea — how a child of that age can behave. He had 
been simply dreadful.” (Mansfield) 


WICKED, bad, evil 


Wicked is evil or morally bad in principle or practice; play- 
fully naughty; colloquially ill-natured; the opposite of good. 
Wicked is inclined or addicted to wilful wrong-doing, practising 
or disposed to practise evil; morally depraved. Wicked is a word 
of wide application, but always connotes reprobation, implying a 
high degree oi evil. 

Wicked differs from bad in being a more emotional word. 

Examples: A wicked plan. A wicked man. A wicked law. 
Wicked deeds. Wicked language. Wicked designs. 

A bad character is the consequence of immoral conduct, but a 
wicked character is one who has been guilty of some known and 
flagrant vice. (Swift) No man ever became extremely 
wicked all at once. (Swift) I never wonder to see men wicked 
but I often wonder not to see them ashamed. (Swift) The 
mysterious old professor wrote wicked books. (Ol derton) 
“Always recollect, my dear, that wicked people go to hell.” 
(Longfellow) “’Cause, I’s wicked,—I is. I’s mighty wick- 
ed, anyhow, I can’t help it.” (Beecher Stowe) How 
delighted Miss Rebecca was at the Government balls, and how 
she laughed at the stories . . . and called Mr. Sadly a sad, wicked, 
satirical creature. (Thackeray) We are told that the 
heart of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 
(B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: A wicked man is his own hell. A wicked man’s 
gift has a touch of his master. He that has.led a wicked life is afraid 
of his own memory. 


A BAD taste, an EVIL reputation, ILL deeds, a NAUGHTY 
child, a WICKED man. 


BASIS, noun 


BASIS means that upon which a structure is built and upon 
which it rests; the base of anything or that on which it stands, a 
foundation; basis may also denote that on which anything is reached, 
constructed, or established, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined; ground, groundwork. Basis is very often 
used figuratively. 
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Examples: The physical basis of life. The basis of a 
report. The basis of morals. The dasis of an argument. The basis 
of a certain belief. A basis for discussion. 

We had gained a great point in getting this basis admitted 
... a basis of mutual compensation. (Rogers) Tradition 
formed a basis for his acquiring a literary taste. (Bartolo- 
mew) Implicit trust is the basis of alasting friendship. (Mor - 
rison) Men instinctively have a sense of loyalty to each other, 
which is the basis of all human society. (Aldington) 


SYNONYMS 
BASE GROUND 
FOUNDATION GROUNDWORK 


BASE, basis 

Base denotes the fundamental, the lowest part of anything, that 
upon which it stands or rests, support, foundation, basis. Figurative- 
ly base implies the essential principle, foundation, groundwork; 
the fundamental part of a thing. 

The difference between base and basis is that base usually means 
a material supporting structure, whereas basis more often means a 
figurative support. 

Examples: The base of a pillar. The base of a building. 
The base of a mountain. The dase of a statue. The base of a pyramid. 
The base of a triangle. 

The base of this statue bore an inscription. (F iel din g) 
When they came to the great pyramid they were astonished at 
the extent of the base. (Grace) 

Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
Frame its firm base as soon as I. (Scot t) 

Lanolin is the base of many cosmetics. (P. Parker) ...he 
began to drink, drank himself to intoxication, till he slept oblit- 
erated. When he woke in the morning he was shaken to the base 
of his nature. (D. Lawrence) Theorderly stopped and put 
the food on a level-sawn tree base. (D. Lawrence) 


FOUNDATION, base, oasis 

Foundation denotes the basis, base or ground of anything; that 
on which a thing stands, rests or is sustained; the part of a thing 
which underlies and supports the rest; foundation also means principle, 
basis, ground, on which an idea, belief or system of ideas is based, or 
which supplies motive for a course of action; an underlying reason, 
or ground; the basis on which a story, a novel or the like is founded: 
iy ‘ib of a building below the surface of the ground that constitutes 

e base. 
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The difference between foundation and base is that although 
they are both the lowest parts of any structure, the foundation lies 
under the ground, but the base stands above; the foundation supports 
something large, but the base may support a simple pillar. The dif- 
ference between foundation and base on the one hand and basis on the 
other is that the first two are used in respect of material structures, 
while basis generally means that on which some theory, conclusion, 
argument, treaty, agreement, etc., rests. 

Examples: The foundation of a building. The foundation 

of belief. The rumour is without foundation. The foundation of a 

free union. We shall deal on the old foundation. 

Good order is the foundation of all good things. (S wi f t) 

The foundation of the Opera House and the dasis of the monument. 

(Trench) A house always has a base even if it rests directly 

on the ground, but it is said to have a foundation only when it 

rests on a substructure, usually rising above the surface of the 
ground. (Trench) 


GROUND, basis, foundation 

Ground in its figurative sense, in which if is here particularly 
treated, denotes the basis or foundation on which a theory or action 
rests, a motive; a reason; a circumstance on which an opinion, argu- 
ment, statement, or claim is founded, or which has given rise to an 
action, procedure, or mental feeling. | 

The difference between ground and basis is that we use basis 
as that on which rest the proceedings of thought, argument, etc., 
but ground expresses the warrant or substantial cause, as the ground 
of belief, feeling, action. 


Examples: I have good ground(s) for thinking. He has 
no ground(s) for complaint. I see no ground for his action. There 
is no ground for believing. To furnish grounds for suspicion. On 
what ground do you say that it is true? The ground and reason of 
this tradition I could not learn. A report is said to be without any 
foundation which has taken its rise in mere conjecture; a man’s 
suspicion is said to be without ground when it is not supported 
by any external evidence. 

“If you blame Mr. Priley very severely for giving a recommen- 
dation on such slight grounds, I must say you are rather hard 
upon him.” (George Eliot) 


GROUNDWORK, basis 

Groundwork denotes basis or base, underlying support, or frame- 
work of a structure; figuratively groundwork implies foundation, 
the underlying, fundamental principle, first principle. 

Groundwork in the sense here particularly treated differs from 
basis, being used chiefly figuratively. 
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Examples: The groundwork of all happiness is health. 
Early training is the groundwork of good habits. To lay a ground- 
work at school for one’s professional studies. 

History could not teach by examples, it could have no practi- 
cal value, unless the groundwork of character were in all ages the 
same. (Swift) “Some things I must recall to your memory, 
because they aiford the groundwork of my destiny.” (Scot t} 
These . . . still form the basis or groundwork of the common law. 
(B. Shaw) 


The BASIS of the discussion, the BASE of a structure or the 
BASE of civilisation, the FOUNDATION of a house, or the FOUNDA- 
TION of a belief, a GROUND for complaint, the GROUNDWORK 
of common law. 


BATTLE, noun 


Battle denotes the act of fighting or struggling; a hostile encounter 
or engagement between opposing forces on sea or land, a combat, 
a fight between armies or men of war; wartare, a struggle, an action. 
Battle is the appropriate word for great engagements. 

Examples: The battle of Waterloo. To win or lose the 
battle. Great battles during World War II. 

“T say and will in battle prove... that...” (Shake- 
speare) ...if such an interest could be felt in our country, 
and about a battle where but twenty thousand of our people were 
engaged, think of the condition of Europe for twenty years before, 
where people were fighting, not by thousands, but by millions. 
(Thackeray) And then, there followed the last act of the 
Shoreby battle. The man in front of Richard turned and fled like the 
wind. (Stevenson) Another week passed a great battle that 
continued under the electric lights each night and that culminated 
on Saturday ... (J. London) “Take the letters for which 
you have fought so well; and remember henceforth that you found 
the vile vulgar Corsican adventurer as generous to the vanquished 
after the battle as he was resolute in the face of the enemy before 
it.” (B. Shaw) There now began for Stillman a different and 
more protracted struggle, the battle for recognition of his work. 
(Cronin) 

Proverbs: A day of battle is a day of harvest for the 
devil. The first blow is half the battle. It is an ill battle when the 
devil carries the colours. 


SYNONYMS 
ACTION COMBAT ENGAGEMENT FIGHT 
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ACTION, battle; engagement 

Action denotes a battle, hostile encounter between opposing 
forces, a combat in war; an engagement with the enemy or between 
troops in war, whether on land, water or in the air, a fight. An action 
is generally a part of spirited military operation, offensive or defen- 
Sive. 

The difference between action and battle is that battle is com- 
monly used in respect of a general and prolonged combat, whereas 
action suggests especially the idea of active, frequently sharp, of- 
fensive and defensive operations; and also an action is brief and 
partial, but a battle may last for days. 

Examptes: The army was involved in a number of bril- 
liant actions during the battle. To break an action is to stop the 
battle. To accept action is to engage in a battle. 

“How many gentlemen have you lost in thisaction>?” (Shak e- 
speare) More troops being sent to their aid, a general 
action took place. (Stevenson) During their march they 
had some actions with the enemy. (Starch) A general ac- 
tion now ensued, which after the loss of several killed and wounded, 
terminated in the retreat of the enemy. (Robertson) 
The troops went into action at early dawn. (Long) 


COMBAT, battle 

Combat denotes a battle, a fight, an engagement; a struggle be- 
tween armed forces, or individuals. 

The difference between combat and battle is that a combat is 
usually of a smaller scale than a battle. It is less frequently used 
in a figurative sense and means an armed encounter between two 
individuals or forces. 

Examples: fhe combat of armies. 
“My courage try by combat, if you dare.” (Shakespeare) 

It is not the victory that constitutes the joy of noble souls, 

but the combat. (Shakespeare) In a succession of com- 

bats the advantage was on the side of the government troops. 

([ rot) He appeared to him armed for combat. (Sower ber- 

ry) He told his grandfather that he had been in combat with a 

giant, and frightened his poor mother ... with accounts of the 

battle. (Thackeray) 


ENGAGEMENT, battle 
An engagement denotes a combat between armies or fleets, a 
battle, a fight, a general action, a hostile encounter between mili- 
tary or naval forces. 
The difference between engagement and battle is that engagement 
can be applied to both general and minor encounters. 
Examples: A general engagement between two armies. 
An advance in force to bring about anengagement. (Sardel) 
It was the commander’s purpose to avoid a general engagement. 
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(Stevenson) It was the first engagement in which they were 
confronted with the future enemies of their country. (Mor- 
sted) We daily expected to hear of an engagement between 
the two armies. (Stratford) As he did not in the least 
know how to parry the blows that were aimed at himself, and 
Cuff had begun to attack on the three preceding occasions, without 
ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now determined that he 
would commence the engagement by a charge on his own part. 
(Thackeray) 


FIGHT, battle 

Fight denotes a battle, engagement or combat; a struggle for 
victory, either between individuals or between armies, ships or navies. 

The difference between fight and battle is that fight is a word 
of less dignity than battle. Fight usually implies a hand-to-hand 
conflict and therefore emphasises the individual participants. 

Examples: Fights by land and sea. A_ fight between 
enemies. A battle may include many fights. 

“I was in the thick of the fight.” (Shakespeare) Siege 
after siege, fight after fight. (Byron) He that gained a hun- 
dred fights. (Tennyson) So was the end of that great 
fight. (Tennyson) Rivera stood alone. Danny lay on his 
back. It was a terrible fight, and it continued a long time. But 
Rivera fought for the guns. He fought for all Mexico. And he won. 
(JI. London) : 


The BATTLE of Sebastopol; to go into ACTION; the COMBAT 
of the enemies; to stop the ENGAGEMENT; a tough FIGHT. 


BEAUTIFUL, adjective 


Beautiful is excelling in grace or form, charm, and other qual- 
ities which delight the eye, and call forth admiration. Beautiful 
is applied both to the human face or figure, as we!l as to other objects. 
Beautiful admits of no excess or defect, it comprehends regularity, 
proportion, which can engage the attention. Beautiful when applied 
to the works of creation denotes elegance, variety, harmony and 
proportion. Beautiful is also applied to works of art and nature. 
It has also a moral application. Pretty, fine, handsome, beauteous, 
lovely. 

Examples: We say that a woman 1s beautiful who in 
feature and figure possesses a grand assemblage of grace. A rural 
scene is beautiful when it unites richness and diversity of natural 
objects. Beethoven’s most beautiful sonata. We were walking in 
a beautiful valley. A beautiful painting. Beautiful weather. 
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Such a beautiful little house as it is, with everything so bright 
and new. (Dickens) So Dora stands in a delightful state 
of confusion . . . and asks Jip if I have got a beautiful little wife. 
(Dickens) Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful 
things are corrupt without being charming. That is a fault. Those 
who find beautiful meanings in beautiful things are the cultivated. 
For these there is hope. (Wilde) She behaves as if she were 
beautiful. Most women do so. It is the secret of their charm. 
(Wiide) She was a tall, blonde woman, slender, and stately, 
and beautiful. (J. London) “She was very beautiful to me, 
much more so than Roberta but not only that, she was different 
from any one I had ever known.” (Dreiser) He tried, coldly 
and logically, to examine her defects. She was not beautiful, 
her figure was too small and thin. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Everything is beautiful in its season. Beauti- 
ful enough if good enough. Not that which is great is beautiful, 
but that which is beautiful is great. An ass is beautiful to an ass 
and a pig. Beautiful flowers are soon picked. 


SYNONYMS 
BEAUTEOUS HANDSOME 
FINE LOVELY 

PRETTY 


BEAUTEOUS, beautiful 

Beauteous is exceedingly fair in appearance or elegant in form, 
pleasing to the sight, beautiful. 

The difference between beauteous and beautiful is that beauteous 
is often used in poetical works and carries the implication of charms 
stronger than beautiful. 

Examples: 

“To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” (Shakespeare) 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. (Wordsworth) 

Of all that is most beauteous imaged there in happier beauty, more 

pelucid streams. (Wordsworth) And _ beauteous’ even 

where beauties most abound. (Byron) Beauty and beauteous 
words should go together. (Herbert) 


FINE, beautiful, handsome 

Fine means beautiful in form or appearance; having special at- 
tainments; characterized by or affecting refinement or elegance; 
fine is remarkably good-looking, handsome. Fine is applied to both 
persons and things; it may also be applied to weather. Fine is used 
as a general expression of admiration. Fine often implies large or 
striking proportions, e. g. fine must be coupled with a certain gran- 
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deur of figure, it is incompatible with that which is small; a little 
woman can never be fine. 

The difference between fine and beautiful is that beautiful im- 
plies perfection of form, cclour, etc.; fine denotes very high grade 
or quality. | 

Examples: She is avery fine woman. A fine child for 
his age. What a fine day it is to-day! We may speak of a beautiful 
poem, although not of a beautiful tragedy, but of a fine tragedy. 

The sky presents either a beautiful aspect or a fine aspect. Every- 

body praised her fine singing. 

He seems unconscious that his features are fine. (Todd y) 

She is still a very fine woman. (Fielding) Her fine face 

raised to heaven... (Irving) To make yourself accept- 

able to a fine woman. (Scott) “You'll get yourseif into a 

real muddle, one of these fine mornings.” (Dickens) George 

Meadows was now a man of fifty and his wife a year or two young: 

er. They were both fine people in the prime of life; and their 

children, two sons and three girls, were handsome and strong. 

(Maugham) 

Proverbs: Fine feathers make fine birds. A fine woman 
can do without fine clothes. Fine cloth is never out of fashion. 


HANDSOME, beautiful 

Handsome is good-looking, well proportioned and comely, having 
well-shaped features, and dignified bearing, possessing robust and 
virile beauty. Handsome implies a general assemblage of what is 
agreeable, it is marked by no particular characteristic except the 
absence of all deformity. Handsome is also applied to art and to 
moral circumstances and actions. 

The difference between handsome and beautiful is that handsome 
suggests pleasing proportion and symmetry, whereas beautiful denotes 
that which has perfection in form, etc., and therefore though a man 
may not be beautiful he may be handsome. 

Examples: A handsome creature. A handsome boy. He 
made me a handsome present. They have handsome furniture. 
She declined our offer with a handsome apology. We live in a 
handsorne house. Handsome is more than pretty and less than 
beautiful. How beautiful she is and what a handsome dress she 
wears. 

“This Lodovico is a proper man ... A very handsome man.” 
(Shakespeare) The handsome lady! so like, Oh, so like!— 
regarded me with a fixed look. (Dickens) Her fine figure 
was far less upright, her handsome face was deeply marked, and 

. . when she sat down on the seat, she was a handsome lady still. 

(Dickens) A large and handsome room lined entirely with 

beautiful carved oak. (Smolorige) Miss Amelia Sedley 

skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as handsome a gir] 
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as any in the whole big city of London. (Thackeray) 
Yes, he was certainly wonderfully handsome, with his finely- 
curved scarlet lips, his frank blue eyes, his crisp gold hair. 
(Wilde) ... the speaker somewhat hastily sat down. A 
very handsome man rose in his place. (Galsworthy) 
Park Gardens was a handsome block of flats, not altogether 
modern, but large and substantial with a fine view of Hyde 
Park. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: She who is born handsome is born married. 
He that is not handsome at twenty, nor strong at thirty, nor wise 
at forty, will never be handsome, strong nor wise. 


LOVELY, beautiful 


Lovely is exquisitely beautiful; it is a strong expression of admir- 
ation or delighted feeling for what appeals to the heart as well as 
to the eye, as a person or face. Lovely means also attractive, as by 
reason of beauty or daintiness. That which is lovely is beautiful but 
in a warm and endearing way. Lovely means pleasant to look upon, 
to hear, etc. It is also used colloquially with the implication of de- 
lightful or highly pleasing. 

Examples: She is a lovely woman. What a lovely sight! 

A lovely smile. You are lovely, my dear. It is a lovely melody. 

What a lovely landscape. 

“The tears run over her lovely face.” (Shakespeare) 
The dear old ladies whose cheeks are pink 
In spite of the years of winter’s chill, 
Are like the autumn leaves, I think, 
A little crumpled, but Jovely still. (Heyward) 
The ladies covered their /ovely necks. (Fielding) 
Lovely seem’d any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. (B yron) 
Beautiful in form and feature, 
Lovely as the day, 
Can there be so fair a creature 
Formed of common clay? (Longfellow) 
“She is all my fancy painted her; she’s lovely, she’s divine.” 
(Eberline) The brother was not only more J/ovely than the 
sister, but handsome beyond all things. (Struc h) 


PRETTY, beautiful, fine, lovely 

Pretty is beautiful or attractive to the eye in a feminine or child- 
ish way; having beauty without majesty or stateliness; it implies 
beautiful in a slight, dainty or diminutive way, as opposed to hand- 
some. Pretty is seldom used to describe that which is large or impres- 
sive. Pretty is also applied to works of nature and art. Sometimes 
pretty may be used ironically. 
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All the synonyms of this group have a common meaning of pleas- 
ing very much or being delightful to look upon, but they widely 
differ not only in their implications or connotations but also in their 
range of reference. Beautiful is applied to that which has perfection 
and calls forth admiration; beauteous is often used in poetical works; 
fine is remarkable in form and appearance and good-looking and is 
used in respect of persons and things, carrying the implication of 
high grade and quality; handsome denotes pleasing proportions and 
symmetry, possessing robust or virile beauty; lovely is beautiful but 
in a warm and endearing way, it implies keen emotional delight, 
and therefore it.is applied to that which is pleasant to look upon, 
to hear, etc.; pretty implies a moderate but noticeable beauty, espe- 
cially in that which is small, or of minor importance and in contrast 
to handsome it implies that which pleases by its delicacy, grace, 
charm, or the like. 

Examples: A pretty face. I have a pretty boy. A group 
of pretty girls. Her dress was pretty and fine. It is a pretty cap. 

A tall woman with masculine features cannot be pretty. A woman 

is handsome who has good features, and pretty if with symmetry 

of feature be united delicacy. 
“A fine child you call him ... He is not a fine child, for he 

is remarkably small; but he is a very pretty one.” (Woo d) 

She is very pretty but not so extraordinary handsome. (Thack- 

eray) The pretty toy has given her so much pleasant occu- 

pation. (Dickens) Lizzie Connolly ... looked at him bold- 
ly, not with soft and gentle eyes like Ruth’s, but with eyes that 
were handsome ... “What a pretty girl!” Ruth said a moment 
later. “I don’t know. I guess it’s all a matter of personal taste, 
but she doesn’t strike me as being particularly pretty.”—‘“Why, 
there isn’t one woman in ten thousand with features as regular 
as hers. They are splendid. Her face is clear-cut as a cameo. And 
her eyes are beautiful.” (J. London) His hand enclosed 

Irene’s, and his eyes swelled. She was a pretty woman —a little 

too pale, but her figure, her eyes, her teeth! Too good for that chap 

Soames. (Galsworthy) Irene was standing by the 

piano,... In her gray frock she made a pretty picture for old 

Jolyon, against the rosewood of the piano. (Galsworthy) 

.. suddenly he noticed that she was remarkably pretty—so 
remarkably pretty that his eyes found a difficulty in leaving 
her face. (Galsworthy) Her figure was thin and agile... 

He did not ask himself if she were pretty. (Cronin) 


A BEAUTIFUL picture, a FINE drawing, a LOVELY sight, 
a PRETTY flower and a HANDSOME man. 
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BEG, verb 


To beg is to ask or request, to supplicate for (especially an act of 
charity, money, food, clothes), also to solicit (alms, a favour, etc.); 
to ask a favour or act of grace; hence to ask humbly, earnestly, suppli- 
catingly, to crave, to entreat; to ask permission, to ask to be excused. To 
beg is often followed by for governing the name of the thing demand- 
ed, as to beg for money, help, etc.; address urgent petition to, entreat, 
beseech, implore; followed by of governing the name of the person to 
whom the request is addressed, as “I beg of you not to run anyrisk.” 
Beg is also used as a merely polite or apologetic word of introduction, 
and is offen meaningless in formulas of business correspondence. 

Examples: To beg for help. I 5eg your pardon. I have 
received your letter, and beg leave to say in reply... 

She refused to give him a glorious scarf which she wore, though 
he begged it on his knees. (Redgrave) I beg to call the 
public attention to some points of national importance. (Stort- 
ley) He begged his bread from door to door. (Scott) 
“I beg you not to go.” Dorian Gray laughed and shook his head. 
(Wilde) 

Proverbs: They which beg must not choose. To beg 
at the wrong door. Beg from beggars and you will never be rich. 


SYNONYMS 
ASK CRAVE IMPLORE SOLICIT 
BESEECH ENTREAT REQUEST SUPPLICATE 


ASK; solicit, beg 


To ask in the sense here discussed is to solicit; to beg; to request 
of. To ask is followed by the object with or without the preposition 
for, ask implies expectation of a response. Those who by merely ask- 
ing find themselves unable to obtain what they wish, may have 
recourse to begging. 

The difference between ask and beg is that to beg implies greater 
insistence and greater emotion or need than to ask. 


Examples: I want to ask your advice. Ask the doctor 
to come. I ask the audience to give me their close attention. That 
is asked for which is easily granted, but that is begged which is 
obtained with difficulty. 

Never claim as a right what you can ask as a favour. (Col- 
Lins) “That shows the advantage of asking, don’tit.” (Dick - 
ens) The question was: who must go to the master after supper 
and ask for some more gruel. (Dickens) “For more!” said 
Mr. Limbkins. “Answer me clearly. Do I understand you right 
that he asked for some more alter eating his supper?” (Dick - 
ens) ... young McCarthy ran up to the house to say that he. 
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had found his father dead in the wood and to ask for help. (Go - 
nan Doyle) It was the most difficult task in the world for 


him to ask a favour... (Cronin) ... the worst of all was 
Philip ’s pride: he was actually too proud to ask anyone for as- 
sistance ... he had that nervous shrinking pride that coiled 


upon itself, and he would not ask. (Coppar d) 

Proverbs: Ask, and it shall be given to you; seek and 
you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you. He that 
is too proud to ask is too good to receive. The highest price a man 
can pay for a thing is to as& for it. When a friend ass there is no 
to-morrow. Who fears to ask, teaches to be denied. He that asks 
a courtesy promises a kindness. He that asks faintly gets a denial. 
To ask for bread and be given a stone. 


BESEECH, beg, solicit 

To beseech is to beg eagerly for; it implies urgent necessity, an- 
xiety or solicitude. 

The difference between beseech and beg is that to beseech implies 
greater solicitude or earnestness than to beg. One begs with importu- 
nity but beseeches with earnestness.. 

To beseech is a word which belongs rather to the language of 

oetry. 
' "rE xamples: I beseech you for your own sake. I beseech 
you to listen. She was beseeching the doctor to save her husband. 
“Tl beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts.” 

(Shakespeare) “...-if he has that regard towards us 

which he speaks of, I beseech him to prove it by obeying me 

in this.” (Thackeray) Rebecca passed a whole night in 
tears, ... and actually went on her knees to her husband to 
beseech him to remit the debt, burn the acknowledgement. 

(Thackeray) “I hereby thank him heartily for his love and 

regard, and beseech him to accept such sum as may be sufficient 

to purchase his commission...” (Thackeray) 


CRAVE, ask, beg 

To crave is to ask earnestly for something, to beg for; it implies 
a State of physical want. Craving is the consequence of longing, on 
the part of one who is reduced to the condition of a suppliant by the 
urgency of that for which he asks. 

Crave differs trom beg, implying a greater want for what one 
craves than beg. 

Examples: The stomach craves food. A thirsty man 
craves water. A poor wretch, suffering with hunger, craves a morsel 
of bread. 

All this time, when he had been striving and tearing after 
wealth and position and succeeding in every material sense, he 
had imagined himself happy. But he had not been happy. He 
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had been existing in a kind of delirium, craving more alter eve- 
rything he got. (Cronin) The apology and humility in 
Horner’s tone were quite admirable in their effect upon the Coun- 
cil. But almost at once Boon was on his feet again, craving the 
indulgence of the President. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: He who gives to-day may crave to-morrow. 
He is not pocr that has not much, but he that craves much. 
Nothing crave nothing have, nothing have nothing crave. 


ENTREAT, beg, supplicate, solicit 

To entreat is to beg or to ask earnestly, to beseech, to solicit with 
earnestness and importunity, to implore. To entreat is to urge on 
grounds of affection and argument combined. 

Entreat, beseech, and beg denote a species of asking but the 
difference between them is that they vary as to the person, the object 
and the manner. Entreat implies a special earnestness of asking and 
beseech a still added and more humble intensity, but one begs for 
that to which he advances no claim but pity. To entreat and beseech 
are resorted to by friends and equals when they want to influence or 
persuade, but to beseech is more urgent, while to entreat is more 
argumentative; to beg differs from entreat and beseech, being the 
act of those who need assistance, alms, support, etc. 

Examples: He was accustomed to command, not to 
entreat. A father may entreat a son to be more diligent for his 
own sake. 

“Do not spoil Caroline, I entreat you, brother, ... At present 
she is modest and unassuming: let us keep her so.” (Char- 
lotte Bronte) I besought her to be calm, and prepare 
herself to bear what I had to tell; but I should rather have en- 
treated her to weep, for shesat like a stone figure. (Dickens) 
“Pray excuse me, if you can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my 
conduct at Vauxhall, and entreat her to pardon and forget every 
word I may have uttered when excited by that fatal supper.” 
(Thackeray) “I think that perhaps I have misjudged 
you, and that there is in you something better than what you 
show outside. To that better self in you I appeal and solemnly 


entreat you ... to tell me, in my place what would you do.” 
(Voynich) “Don’t go to the theatre to-night, Dorian,” 
said Hallward. “Stop and dine with me.”—“I can’t, Basil.”— 


“Why?”— “Because I have promised Lord Henry Wotton to go 
with him.”—“He won’t like you the better for keeping your 
promises. He always breaks his own. I beg you not to go. I entreat 
you.” (Wilde) He could not hear Bosinney entreating, 
entreating, always entreating. (Galsworthy) “Please, 
my dear fellow”—Llewellyn entreated—“who could help an 
accident like that? I beg of you—go up and console your wife.” 
(Cronin) 
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IMPLORE, beg 

To implore is to ask or beg for, to make urgent supplication for 
(aid, mercy, pardon, etc.); to supplicate, to beseech, to entreat, to 
ask earnestly; implore is followed directly by the word indicating 
the thing sought, or the person from whom it is sought. In implor- 
ing we strive to evoke feelings of pity, sympathy, or compassion. 

The difference between implore, beg, beseech, and entreat is 
that to beg is to ask with earnestness or urgently, to beseech implies 
greater solicitude or earnestness than beg, to entreat is a special 
earnestness of asking, usually enforced by adducing reasons or argu- 
ments, while to implore is to ask with lamentation; it implies either 
increased fervour, or greater humility, or both. 

Examples: I implore your help, in my present situation. 
The prisoner implored pardon. To implore forgiveness. 

At the beginning of the struggle she had written off a letter 
of tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him 
not to withdraw the support which he had granted to their parents 
... (Thackeray) As the head of the house he imp/lored 
her to be more prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of 
her. Lord Steyne, though a nobleman of the greatest station and 
talents, was aman whose attentions would compromise any woman; 
he besought; he implored; he commanded his sister-in-law to be 
watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. (Thack- 
eray) “I sat for an hour or more by Lord Steyne’s bedside beseech- 
ing, imploring him to forego his intention of demanding a meet- 
ing.” (Thackeray) William, though he saw by Amelia’s 
looks that a great crisis had come, nevertheless continued to 
implore Sedley, in the most energetic terms, to beware of Rebecca. 
(Thackeray) William implored Jos, with all the elo- 
quence which he could bring to bear, and a great deal more energy 
than this quiet gentleman was ordinarily in the habit of showing, 
to keep Rebecca out of his household. (Thackeray) 


REQUEST, beg, ask, solicit 

To request is to beg or ask (for something, or the favour or permis- 
sion to be allowed to do something), especially politely or formally, 
to express a desire for, to solicit. Request is also used in giving cour- 
teous orders and in commercial formulas. 

The difference between request, beg, and ask is that asking 
implies.no emotion and no particular relation of subordination or 
superiority between the asker and the person asked; begging that of 
submission; requesting implies independence and equality. To re- 
quest suggests a great courtesy and formality in the manner of asking. 
To request is preferable to ask when one feels that what one wants 
may not be granted, because of lack of power or means or of interest 
on the other side. To request is more natural than beg under ordin- 
ary circumstances. Asking carries no particular emotional implica- 
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tion, begging implies an appeal to the feelings, to request leaves 
the liberty of granting or refusing. 


Examples: Torequest to be excused. You are requested not 
to smoke here. You are requested to report. To request a loan. To 
request payment. To request leave, permission to do, see, go, 
etc. We request attention to this letter. I request you to be so kind 
as to supply me with a copy of your book. The meeting will take 
place at 8 p.m. Your presence is requested. We request the favour 
of a reply at your early convenience. 

“Favour me, Sir, to tell the ladies that I request their pres- 
ence!” (Shelley) “Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley. 
It is particularly requested that Miss Sharp’s stay in Russell 
Square may not exceed ten days.” (Thackeray) His 
mamma wrote him a neat letter ... in which she requested him 
to mind his book. (Thackeray) 


SOLICIT, entreat, ask, request, beg 

To solicit is to beg of insistently, it implies a state of urgent 
necessity. To solicit is to entreat a person for something or to do 
something. We solicit not matters of vital importance, as the neces- 
saries of life, but rather that which is pleasant, desirable, or advan- 
tageous to procure. It is to ask with great intensity and implies that 
the granting of the request will be a favour. 

The difference between solicit and beg is that one begs for oneself, 
we often solicit on behalf of others. 

Examples: To solicit a person for help, money, his sup- 
port, etc. To solicit favours of, or from a person. We solicit your 
cooperation in this noble cause. 

“Therefore be gone, solicit menomore.” (Shakespeare) 
He has been soliciting the officer for some time, in order to obtain 
the necessary information. (Wilgrave) He is a person too 
modest to solicit, and too proud to bear the harshness of repulse. 
(Fielding) He received several messages from the repre- 
sentative soliciting for an interview. (Smordgrave) It 
was his plan now to solicit the governor for relief. (Irving) 


SUPPLICATE; ask; beg 

To supplicate is to beg; to ask for earnestly and humbly; to en- 
treat, to implore. To supplicate implies abject humility, and expresses 
extreme, sometimes even desperate urgency of entreaty; it is to ask 
or beg as it were on bended knees and with a feeling of the most ab- 
solute inferiority and dependence. To supplicate adds to the other 
synonyms the suggestion of fervent prayer or of a prayerful attitude. 

The difference between supplicate and the other synonyms is that 
to beg denotes a state of want, to beseech, entreat and solicit a state 
of urgent necessity, but to supplicate and to crave denote a state of 
abject distress. 
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Examples: To supplicate for mercy. To supplicate a 
person for one’s life. A captive supplicates a conqueror to spare 
his lite. I was supplicating mercy for my father and mother on 
bended knees. We may implore equals but we supplicate people of 
greater power or those upon whom we depend, etc. 

“IT have thought of you often, and have supplicated for you in 
my prayers.” (George Eliot) Ann besought him, supplicat- 
ing, if he cared for her or his dear children, not to go. (Tenny- 
son) 


We BEG someone’s pardon, we BEG for help; we ASK somebody 
for something; we REQUEST politely but firmly; we BESEECH 
somebody for something very earnestly; to CRAVE a favour or priv- 
ilege, to ENTREAT a friend to take one’s advice; to IMPLORE 
is to beg with tearful or touching entreaties; we SOLICIT for money, 
support or contribution; we SUPPLICATE for mercy. 


BEGIN, verb 


vom, 


To begin is to enter upon an action of any kind, to start; to make 
a start; to set about for the first time, to take the first step in; to 
commence; to do the first act or the first part of an action; set oneself 
effectively to do something; enter upon something new. To begin 
also means to set into motion or progress something which continues 
for some time. Begin is used also in the peculiar sense of being the 
first to do a thing, e. g. “Peter is the most to blame for it is he that 
began the quarrel.” “He was the first to begin to work on this great 
enterprise.” To begin is either transitive or intransitive, and is op- 
— to end. To begin is used both in respect of persons and 

ings. 
Examples: The speaker began his speech with the words ... 
Every word begins with a particular letter. Now 1! begin to 
understand you. Our lecture begins at 10 a.m. It was she who 
began the dispute. 

After some conversation among these gentlemen ... we began 
our inspection. (Dickens) ... a brisk knock at the door 
told of George’s arrival, when everybody began torally. (Thack- 
eray) He began praising his father’s wine. That was gener- 
ally a successful means of cajoling the old gentleman. (Thack - 
eray) He was still filing, though the hand was stiff and swol- 
len and would hardly grasp the tool. No, he cared not to stop to 
rest, if he once put the horrible thing down he should never have 
the courage to begin again. (Voynich) “I’ve got to study 
by myself, I guess, and what I want to know is where to begin.” 
(J. London) At acritical stage of the experiment he bungled 
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his system of controls and was forced to begin all over again. 
(Cronin) 

Proverbs: He that begins many things finishes few. 
A wise man begins in the end; a fool ends in the beginning. He has 
not done who has only begun. Good to begin well, better to end 
well. Well begun well done. Better never to begin than never make 
an end. Well begun is half done. 


SYNONYMS 
COMMENCE START 


COMMENCE, begin, start 

To commence is to begin, to start, to have or make a start or 
beginning. 

Commence and begin are employed with slight difference and are 
so closely allied in signification that it is not easy to discover the 
difference in their application, although a minute difference does 
exist. Commence commonly applies as a verb directly to its object 
which is some work or thing to be done, and if the object be any- 
thing else, the word commence should be dispensed with. It is an absur- 
dity, for instance, to say: “At this part of the performance, the 
audience commenced to show signs of weariness.” The correct word 
will be begun. Commence has a more dignified character than begin. 
Formal and public transactions, ceremonies, and the: like, are said 
to commence, common and familiar things to begin. Commence is 
a more formal word, often suggesting a more prolonged or elaborate 
beginning. To commence is mostly transitive, whereas begin is either 
transitive or intransitive. The opposite of commence is to com- 
plete, the opposite of begin is end. 

Examples: We commenced a dispute. To commence 
the operation. To begin the work. To commence the pursuit. To 
begin one’s play. On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. To commence the letter, to begin to write. 
A person begins a thing with a view of ending it, and com- 
mences a thing with a view of completing it. The 
speaker began his speech by apologising, and commenced his speech 
with the words... 

At the time this history commences, Robert Moore had lived but 
two years inthe district. (Charlotte Bronté) Caroline 
Helstone was just eighteen years old; and at eighteen the true 
narrative of life is yet to be commenced. (Charlotte 
Bronté) I would commence a practical demonstration, to 
which Dora would pay profound attention perhaps for five min- 
utes. (Dickens) The baronet had only commenced his 
career in public lifle... (Thackeray) At his accustomed 
hour Mr. Sedley began to doze in his chair, and that was Amelia's 
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opportunity to commence her conversation. (Thackeray) 
’ He decided to commence with the Botanical Gardens, where he 
already made so many studies... (Galsworthy) 


START, begin; commence 

To start is to begin to make, go, or act; to begin the execution of 
(a plan, course of action or procedure, one’s career, life, etc.); make 
a beginning as of a journey, to set out, to commence. 

Start is often used in the same meaning as begin and commence 
but start carries implications which distinguish it sharply from 
begin and commence. Start implies opposition to stop, and there- 
fore it suggests a setting out from a particular point, as a race, or 
course or journey. Start, however, shows signs of becoming firmly 
established for general purposes as not only a substitute for, but 
a successiul rival of, begin. In a context where there may be no 
implication of physical action start can be the more idiomatic. 

Examples: To start a journey is to begin a journey. The 
horses are ready to start, that is to begin the race. We started to 
dig at the place agreed upon. 

“Will you give me liberty to start one difficulty here?” 
(Defoe) The high tone with which the tune started, died away 
in a quaver of consternation. (Scott) Oliver’s face turned 
red and Claypole saw that his lips began to tremble. “He will 
begin to cry in a moment,” thought Claypole, “how amusing!” 
And under this impression he started anew attack. (Dickens) 
Riccardo . . . asked whether he would like to tramp across a valley 
to start with. (Voynich) “Good night, Gertrude,” he 
started to leave the room, tripping over a loose seam in the slat- 
ternly carpet. (J. London) He announced: “Ladies and 
gentlemen—‘The Fallen Star.’ A Musical Monologue.” At the 
piano, Gladys started to vamp a sympathetic accompaniment, 
and Bramwell began. (Cronin) “But listen, darling, we're 
going to sfart a revolution.” (Cronin) | 


To BEGIN to work, to COMMENCE proceedings, to START 
reading at once, or START running. 


BEHAVIOUR, noun 


Behaviour denotes a manner of conducting oneself; conduct, 
whether good or bad; demeanour, deportment, bearing. It also means 
mode of acting towards others, and frequently refers to particular 
instances, general practice, course of life, treatment of others; some- 
timmes—specifically good behaviour, correct deportment. Behaviour 
is especially used with reference to children. Behaviour is the result 
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of training or breeding, temperament, mood, manners, morals, and 
the like. 

Examples: 

Behaviour is a mirror in which everyone shows his image. 
(Quoted as a common saying) Men learn behaviour, as they take 
diseases, one of another. (Quoted as a common saying) 

She was soon my child-wife indeed; sitting down on the floor 
outside the Chinese House, ringing all the little bells one after 
another, to punish Jip for his recent bad behaviour. (Dickens) 
What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Amelia? That 
is a secret. But be sure of this—they were perfectly happy, and 
correct in their behaviour. (Thackeray) Becky laughed 
bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness, the other’s kindly and 
gentle nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous behaviour. 
(Thackeray) ... the English town and Court ladies per- 
mitted themselves words and behaviour that were neither modest 
nor pure. (Thackeray) They could not go anywhere 
without his seeing how all the men were attracted by her; their 
looks, manners, voices, betrayed it; her behaviour under this 
attention had been beyond reproach. (Galsworthy) The 
Buccaneer watching him so sadly, felt sorry perhaps for his be- 
haviour to the old man. (@alsworthy) “I must say your 
behaviour has been far from straightforward, Harry. You have 
been carrying on a clandestine correspondence.” (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
BEARING DEMEANOUR 
CONDUCT DEPORTMENT 


BEARING, behaviour; conduct 

Bearing denotes the manner in which a person behaves or carries 
himself, behaviour, deportment, demeanour; the way in which one 
bears or conducts himself; conduct. Bearing includes mental atti- 
tude to others, conduct in society. It also means the way by which 
a person outwardly manifests his personality and breeding. 

Bearing differs from behaviour in implying especially a character- 
istic way of conducting oneself, it refers to the outward expression 
of feeling or disposition. 

Examples: A man of noble, lofty bearing. His kindly 
bearing endeared him to all. 

“A man of good repute, carriage, bearing and estimation.’ 
(Shakespeare) His bearing towards strangers is apt to 
be brutal. (Poster) The good and sincere bearing of the child 
toward the poor miserable beggar won the heart of the old Mr. Jai- 
ray. (Wallace) His unfriendly bearing among the students 
evoked discontent and showed that his behaviour resulted from 
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lack of culture. (Norgate) She would return home comfort- 
ed, carrying in her mind a clearer vision of aspect, a distincter 
recollection of his voice, his smile, his bearing. (Charlotte 
Bronté) “She is thankless for Amelia’s constant and gentle 
bearing toward her; carps at her for her efforts at kindness or serv- 
ice.” (Thackeray) 


CONDUCT, behaviour 

Conduct denotes personal behaviour, way of acting; the manner 
of conducting oneself in one’s life, usually with reference to its moral 
quality, good or bad. 

The difference between conduct and behaviour is that behaviour 
refers particularly to comparatively conspicuous action, it is the 
manner of our behaving towards others, but conduct is more appli- 
cable to actions which constitute a course of life, especially to actions 
considered with reference to morality, or in the more serious concerns 
of life. Behaviour is shaped chiefly by circumstances, whereas conduct 
is a development of the individual. We speak of a person’s behaviour 
at table, in company or in the street but of his conduct in the man- 
agement of his private concerns, or towards his family. Conduct 
especially refers to actions as measured by an ideal standard of be- 
haviour. 

Examples: Good conduct, or bad conduct. What do you 
mean by such conduct? 

The heart has no secret which our conduct does not reveal. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 

“We give advice, but cannot give conduct.” (Shakespeare) 
Circumstances are beyond the control of man, but the conduct 
is in his own power. (Swift) “Pray excuse me, if you can 
to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my conduct at Vauxhall, and en- 
treat her to pardon and forget every word I may have uttered 
when excited by that fatal supper.” (Thackeray) The 
occurrences of the previous day—the admirable conduct of Rebecca 
in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, . . . made Miss Crawley 
much more tender than usual. (Thackeray) Harry Es- 
mond did not know whether to laugh, to be angry, or to love his 
dear mistress more than ever for the obstinate innocency with 
which she chose to regard the conduct of a man of the world, whose 
designs he knew better how to interpret. (Thackeray) 
He was appalled at the vast edifice of etiquette, and lost himself 
in the mazes of visiting-card conduct between persons in polite 
society. (J. London) He considered Bosinney’s conduct 
in every way outrageous, but he did not wish to run up against 
him. (Galsworthy) ... Clyde’s conduct was most cir- 
cumspect, ceremonious and guarded. (Dreiser) “... you 
had no intention of offending the medical code, nor the remotest 
idea that your conduct was in any degree infamous.” (Cronin) 
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DEMEANOUR,; behaviour; conduct; deportment 

Demeanour means behaviour, bearing, manner of conducting one- 
self, conduct, way of acting, mode of proceeding in an affair, conduct 
of life, manner of living; demeanour is used to denote behaviour 
in the presence of others and also manners of expressing character. 

If compared with behaviour and conduct, demeanour is a more 
delicate word and is generally used in a good sense. 

Examples: A decent demeanour. A professional demean- 
our. A devout demeanour. A pleasing demeanour. He is a boy of 
a quiet, modest demeanour. 

The demeanour of a man should be suited to his situation. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 

His demeanour in public was still and silent. He looked habit- 
ually upon the ground when he conversed; was chary of speech, 
embarrassed. (Chatray) His manner seemed liable to 
equal alternations; but he could be polite and affable, and he could 
be blunt and rough. His station, then, you could not easily deter- 
mine by his speech and demeanour. (Charlotte Bronté) 
Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a decent demeanour 
toward the little adventuress—... (Thackeray) There 
can scarcely be a life lower, perhaps, than his; but he was quite 
contented with it such as it was, and led it in perfect good nature, 
simplicity and modesty of demeanour. (Thackeray) 


DEPORTMENT, conduct, behaviour, demeanour, bearing 

Deportment denotes manner of behaving, behaviour, conduct, 
especially manner of acting with respect to the courtesies of life, 
demeanour, bearing. 

Examples: He was a model of deportment. Deportment 
is guided by rules of etiquette. Lessons in deportment. The boy 
was considered satisfactory in deportment. The pupil’s deport- 
ment was faultless. 

The utmost propriety and dignity of deportment prevailed. 
(Irving) “Provided your deportment be gentile.” (Brom e) 
His air, his mien, his deportment charmed me so. (Shadwel }) 


We may speak of good, bad, wise, foolish, modest, conceited 
BEHAVIOUR; gentle, noble, lofty BEARING; exemplary CONDUCT; 
quiet, refined DEMEANOUR; grand, modest, correct DEPORTMENT. 


BELIEF, noun 


BELIEF means mental acceptance of, or confidence in (an alleged 
fact or facts, a proposition or statement) as true or right, without 
positive knowledge or proof; an assent of the mind (to a statement, 
or to the truth of a fact beyond observation or the mental! condition 
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implied by such assent). Belief also denotes trust; credence, credit, 
or reliance; faith, also a religious tenet, or tenets. 


Examples: There is no belief in men that are always 
accounted liars. His statements are unworthy of belief. Your 
conclusions are beyond belief. A religious belief. 

“Being alone when one’s belief is firm, is not to be alone.” 
(Shakespeare) Hamlet had sent her letters and rings 
... and importuned her (Ophelia) with love in honoura- 
ble fashion; and she had given belief to his vows and importuni- 
ties. (Charles Lamb) Doctor Manson of Aberalaw had a 
somewhat unusual reputation. His practice was not prodigious— 
numerically his list had not greatly increased since those first 
nervous days of his arrival in the town. But everyone upon that 
list had a convincing belief in him. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
CONFIDENCE CREDIT 
CREDENCE FAITH 

TRUST 


CONFIDENCE; belief, trust 
Confidence denotes belief (in the trustworthiness or reliability 


of a person or thing), trust, reliance, belief in the worth or validity 
(of a cause, principle or the like). 


O 


=oy 


Compared with belief, confidence carries a strong suggestion 
trust and reliance. 

Examples: We have no confidence in a liar. The very 
confidence of victory makes armies victorious. I have confidence 
in the future. To place every confidence in a person’s honesty, 
skill, judgement. 

“I make no pretension to be better than my fellows.”—“If 
you did, I should not esteem you so much; it is because you are 


‘modest that I have such confidence in your merit.” (Char- 


lotte Bronté) It is equally an error to have conjidence in 


“all and in none. (Longfellow) Everybody had such a 


perfect feeling of confidence in the leader for the resolute faith 
which the Duke of Wellington had inspired ... (Thack- 
eray) Sympathy awakens confidence, and confidence is the key 
which unlocks the doors of the heart. (Stevenson) They 
were perfect friends, but never seemed to have occasion for verbal 
confidences, both having the competitive self-consciousness of 
Forsytes. (Galsworthy) ‘“Shew your confidence in me! 
So that I may shew my confidence in you in return by letting you 
give me the slip with the despatches...” (B. Shaw) But 
this morning he viewed it (the Gold Medal) less with pride than 
with a queer, secret entreaty, as though trying to restore his 
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confidence in himself. (Cronin) Annie was now a genuine 
friend: many a confidence they had exchanged in this same 
kitchen... (Cronin) | 

Proverbs: Confidence begets confidence. Confidence awak- 
ens confidence. 


CREDENCE; belief, credit, trust, faith 

Credence denotes belief in or reliance on the testimony of others; 
the believing or accepting as true; confidence or belief based 
upon evidence other than immediate personal knowledge, formed 
lightly on the basis of indirect, especially verbal testimony. Credence 
is often used in reference to reports, rumours, opinions, and the 
like. 

Credence differs from belief in stressing mere intellectual assent, 
implying neither weak nor strong grounds for belief, and in being 
especially used in reference to reports, rumours, opinions and the 
like. 

Examples: To give credence to a statement. He is a 
man of light credence believing every first tale. These are instruc- 
tions, to which credence was to be given. They have given him 
credence as aman of truth. We speak of giving credence to a report 
but not of giving belief. | give credence to the report of your 
trip. 

YA man of light credence believing every first tale. (Ras- 
tell) You must not give credence to so slender a testimony. 
(Taylor) A new printed Bill of a famous physician . . 
shall gain more credence than the most learned lecture. (Whit - 
lock) 


CREDIT; belief 

Credit means belief (in the truth of a statement or in the sincerity 
of a person); trust, faith. Credit denotes personal iniluence or author- 
ity based on the confidence of others, or on one’s reputation. Credit 
suggests a reputation for truth in the person who olfers something 
for acceptanice. 

The difference between credit and belief is that belief is not nec- 
essarily founded on definite knowledge or proof, while credit is based 
on personal knowledge of the person in whom it is placed or on the 
testimony of others. 

Examples: To give credit to a person’s statements. 
To give credit to a newspaper report. I give no credit to the gossip 
she retells. 

People give us credit for what we ourselves believe. (Field- 
ing) As for shawls, kid gloves, silk stockings, gold French 
watches, .. . he sent them in with the profusion of blind love and 
profound credit. (Thackera 

Proverbs: He that has lost credit is dead to the world. 
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More credit may be thrown down in a moment than can be built 
up in an age. The credit got by a lie lasts only till the truth comes 
out. He who loses credit can lose nothing further. 


FAITH, belief, trust, confidence 

Faith denotes belief which is not based on proof; it is confidence, 
trust or belief (in what another states, affirms, or testifies), simply 
on the ground of his truth or veracity. Fiducial or great and strong 
belief as opposed to merely intellectual belief. 

The difference between faith and belief is that although belief 
may represent the mind’s act or state when something is assented 
to, regardless of whether or not it is fully supported by evidence, 
faith represents the mind’s act or state only when something is 
assented to on grounds other than merely those of the evidence of 
one’s senses or of conclusions entirely supported by reason. There 
may be belief without faith, but there can be no faith without 
belief. 

Examples: To have faith in somebody. To have faith 
in a friend, as sincere and true. Faith is a union of belief and 
trust. | live with faith in human virtue and in human attach- 
ment. 

“IT never saw your equal, and | have met with some clippers 
in my time too.” And with this simple confession of faith, the 
love-stricken dragoon left her to execute his part of the project 
which she had formed for the pair. (Thackeray) ... all 
was over between her and George—all over between her and 
love, her and happiness, her and faith in the world. (Thack- 
eray) ... when two years ago, his dearest friends had been 
betrayed in Calabria and shot down like wolves, her steady faith 
had been perhaps the thing which had saved him from despair. 
(Voynich) Martin had fatth in himself, but he was alone 
in this faith. (J. London) “I do not ask you to have faith 
in that. I do not ask you to have faith in me, nor in my writing. 
What I do ask of you is fo love me and have faith in love.” 
(J. London) She was not going to be compelled, in spite of 
all her faith, to believe that her eldest, .. . was guilty of such a 
crime. (Dreiser) His expectations had recently been raised 
so high and dashed so hopelessly that he had lost all his 
faith in his ability to succeed. (Cronin) She loved him, 
trusted him, believed in him. He would repay it, he would 
show her, by his work, that her faith in him was justified. 
(Cronin) She mentioned the name of a wellknown prepara- 
tion. “My old doctor put me on to that. I have great faith in it.” 
(Cronin) 

Proverbs: All fails where faith fails. Faith sees by the 
ears. Love asks faith; and faith firmness. Pin not your faith on 
mother’s sleeve. 
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TRUST, belief 

Trust denotes firm conviction of, or a confident reliance on (the 
integrity, justice, veracity, or other sound principle of another per- 
son, or his friendship, or his promises); confidence, faith, belief. 

The difference between trust and belief is, that there may be 
belief without trust, but there can be no trust without belief. Things 
are entitled to our belief, but people repose a trust in others; belief 
is a particular action or sentiment, but trust is a permanent disposi- 
tion of the mind. 

Examples: A breach of ¢trust. To take something on 
trust. 

Her trust makes me faithful, her belief makes me good. 
(Wilde) “Put not your trust in Committees,” he thought bit- 
terly. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Sudden frust brings sudden repentance. 
Trust dies because bad pay poisons him. Trust is the mother 
of deceit. 


BELIEF and CREDIT are specifically given on occasions; TRUST 
and FAITH are habitudes of mind; we give CREDENCE to a report; 
we have CONFIDENCE in the future, and have FAITH in our strength. 
FAITH is a union of BELIEF and TRUST. 

Things are entitled to our belief, persons are entitled to our 
credit, but people repose a trust in others, or have faith in others. 


BIG, adjective 


Big means large in size, height, width, amount; occupying much 
Space; great or of considerable size, amount or intensity, absolutely 
or relatively. It implies bulk, ampleness, or magnitude in general. 
Big is the opposite of Jittle. Big is the usual word to describe 
anything having largeness of any kind, it means great as to expansion, 
extent or capacity. Big is also used when emphasis is on mass, weight, 
or volume. It may be said of power or strength, prominence or im- 
portance. 

Examples: Big ships, big hotels, big shops, big dinners. 

A big tree. A big book. A big loaf. A big chest. 

We discovered a big hole instead of an entrance. (Irving) 

The big rain comes dancing to the earth. (Byron) Aiter some 

years of bullying by big girls ... Amy became a big girl herself. 

(Collins) Hecried out with a dig voice. (Tennyson) 

Then three things like shapes of fire swam into sight, following 

each other through the water. Whether they were little and near 

or big and far off he could not tell. (Wells) “You will not 
believe me even when I tell you, ... I really have a big business 
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in hand, a very big business. The fact is I make diamonds.” 

(Wells) 

Proverbs: Better a little fire that warms than a big one 
that burns. To be too big for one’s boots. The bigger the man, the 
better the mark. 


SYNONYMS 
GREAT LARGE 


GREAT, large; big 
Great means unusually or comparatively large in size, extent, 
or dimensions; large in number, numerous; exceedingly big, unusual! 
or considerable in degree; having much more bulk, volume, or expanse 
than the average of its class or the objects with which it is compared; 
containing many units or individuals. Great implies also physical 
magnitude; it may also be applied to that which is distinguished, prom- 
inent, and important. Great may be said of large mental, moral, 
or other endowments. Great also connotes some degree of wonder, 
surprise, amusement, annoyance, associated with the size. Great 
is contrasted with small and little. 
' Examples: A great building, river, city, mountain. A 
great army. A great deal of people were present at his lecture. 
A great friend, light, noise, fool, rogue. A great multitude, a great 
collection. The agitation was great during the conference. Great 
love, pain, fear, strength, wealth, power. The exhibition was a 
great fiasco. He has done me a great kindness. There is a great 
heat today. He is in a great haste. | 
It is not enough to have great qualities; one must make good 
use of them. (Quoted as a common saying) 
It was a great chance we were not all devoured. (D ef oe) 
Great men are seldom over-scrupulous in the arrangement of 
their attire. (Dickens) The great attraction was a pamphlet 
called the Thunderer. (Dickens) There had been a wind all 
day, and it was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. 
(Dickens) “I have been under a great strain myself in connection 
with this case.” (Dreiser) 
Proverbs: A great mark is soonest hit. He that has a 
great nose thinks everybody is speaking of it. A great shoe fits not 
a little foot. Great winds blow upon high hills. A great ship asks 
deep waters. Add little to little and there will be a great heap. 


LARGE; great, big 

Large means big when contrasted with other things of the same 
kind; being of more than common size, amount or number; ample in 
dimensions, or quantity; having great size, bulk, volume, extent, 
capacity; or great scope or range, length, breadth, etc.; wide, ex- 
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tensive or broad, spacious, roomy, big, great. Large means also on 
a great scale; large is opposed to small and 1ittleand is used of 
both corporeal and incorporeal subjects. When compared with big 
and great, large is preferred when the dimension, extent, capacity, 
quantity, or amount is being considered. | 
The difference between large, big and great is that big is the 
most colloquial word, large is somewhat more formal and great is 
highly formal and even poetic, suggesting also that the object is im- 
posing or notable. Besides, as big belongs to bulk, so great to extent 
and large to width and capacity. Large is not used in reference to 
degree, but may be used in a quantitative reference. Great is used of 
degree in a way in which large could not be so well used, as, “My 
disappointment or delight was great,” and large of quantity when 
great could not be so well used, as, “He got a large reward.” 
Examples: A large building, dog, tree, rock. A large 
mouth, a large table. A farge population, property, supply. Large 
eyes, ears. He is used to write in large letters. This coat is a trifle 
large for me. A large man is by implication a man who is tall 
and broad; a big man (physically), one who is bulky and heavy. 
“Is he a large man, ma?”—“I should call him a large man, 
my dear... but that his voiceis too much larger.” (Dickens) 
A large lady in blue satin. (Dickens) She was a large, stout 
woman, ... and always tired from the burden of her flesh... 
(J. London) The thing was not unlike an uncut diamond 
of the darker sort, though far too /arge, being almost as big as the 
top of my thumb. (Wells) Two large and protruding eyes 
projected from sockets in chameleon fashion, and it had a broad 
reptilian mouth with horny lips beneath its little nostrils.(W els) 


A BIG building is made of aGREAT mass of material; a GREAT 
building is lofty, wide, and extensive; a LARGE building would hold 
a GREAT number of persons or a GREAT quantity of goods. 


BLOW, noun 


A BLOW is a violent stroke, knock, deliberately given with the 
hand or fist, a weapon or tool. Blow is also used figuratively. 
Examples: At one blow. To strike a blow. A blow from 

a falling stone. His mother’s death was a great blow to him. 
... he did not in the least know how to parry the blows that 

were aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun the attack... 
(Thackeray) “I think, I know you feel as much as I do the 
blow which has come uponus.” (T h ac k er a y) Thenhe, whoever 

he was, lurking on the lone shore of the lake, had seen the unin- 
tended blow, had heard her cries—had seen that he had not sought 
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to aid her! (Dreiser) Beware the man who does not return your 
blow, he neither forgives you nor allows you to forgive yourself. 
(B. Shaw) 

Proverbs:A blow from areed makes a noise but hurts not. 
The first blow is as much as two. The second blow makes the fray. 
Words may pass but blows fall heavy. The first blow is half the 
battle. . 


SYNONYM 
STROKE 


STROKE, blow 

A stroke is a blow especially one administered or effected by design 
or in some definite manner; an act of striking as with the fist, a weapon, 
a hammer, etc. . 

Stroke and blow both imply forceful impact but differ literally 
and figuratively; a blow may be delivered through carelessness of the 
receiver or by pure accident, while strokes are dealt out according 
to the design of the giver. Blow emphasises the violence of the im- 
pact, stroke indicates precision and finality, often together with 
the idea of unexpectedness. Blow is used abstractly to denote the 
effect of violence, stroke is employed relatively to the person pro- 
ducing that effect. Blow carries the implication of violence or force, 
stroke rather of suddenness, definitness or precision of movement. 
Blow is used to denote sudden, stunning, staggering calamity or 
sorrow, and stroke a sweeping disaster, and also a sweeping achieve- 
ment and success. 

Examples: A stroke of the fist or of a stick. The stroke 
of a piston. A stroke of paralysis, a stroke of genius. A blow to 
one’s hope, a fatal stroke. He drove in the nail with one stroke 
of the hammer. The house was hit by a stroke of lightning. 

The strokes of the pen need deliberation as much as those of 
the sword need swiftness. (Longfellow) The leit side of the 
body was equally paralyzed and his left hand, which lay upon 
the patchwork counterpane, was contracted to a shiny cone. Observ- 
ing these signs of a severe and far from recent stroke, Andrew was. 
conscious of a sudden shock of dismay. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: The tree falls not at the first stroke. Little 
strokes fell great oaks. Great strokes make not sweet music. 


BOAST, verb 


To BOAST is to praise oneself; talk about oneself to one’s own 
credit; it is to assert arrogantly one’s superiority to other people; 
proclaim in a vainglorious manner (that one can do certain things, 
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possesses certain abilities, etc.); to speak ostentatiously; to brag 
about; to vaunt. 


Examples: To boast that one can dance, ride, sing, etc. 
well. To boast too much. He is always boasting of his achievements. 

... aS the two sat together in the evening after dinner all 
their talk was about the departed hero. The father boasted about 
him according to his wont, glorifying himself in recounting his 
son’s feats and gallantry ... (Thackeray) Mr. Esmond 
often boasted of republican principles, and could remember many 
fine speeches he had -made at college and elsewhere... 
(Thackeray) “You know me very well and you will not think 
that I am boasting, when I say that I shall either confirm or 
destroy his theory ...” (Conan Doyle) 

Proverbs: Noneare more apt to boast than those who have 
least real worth. Boast not yourself of tomorrow, for you don’t 
know what a day may bring forth. They who boast most, generally 
fail most; for deeds are silent. 


SYNONYMS 
BRAG VAUNT 


BRAG, boast, vaunt 
To brag is to talk boastfully, to boast oneself, to vaunt; to declare 


or assert boastfully. To brag often implies glorying in one’s superi- 
ority, in what one is, or in what one can door has done. To brag is to 
boast especially of personal achievements or at least of what is person- 


al. 


Brag is usually followed by the preposition of. 
The difference between brag and boast is that to brag is more 


colloquial and carries a stronger implication of exaggeration. 


Examples: To brag one’s wit. To brag of one’s children. 
To brag of one’s courage. 

The time for bragging is over, the time for fighting came. 
(Irving) George was rather elated than otherwise ... He 
bragged about the news that day to the boys at school; told them 
how he was going to live with his grandpapa ... that he would 
be very rich, and have a carriage, and a-pony, and go to a much 
finer school ... (Thackeray) He was not bragging, not 
showing off. His sole motive was to make her happy, to make 
her proud of him, to justify her long faith in him. (J. London) 
He had a wonderful practice—she spoke too fondly to be bragging— 
chiefly at the Plaza Hotel. (Cronin) 

Proverb: They brag most that can do least. 


VAUNT, boast, brag 
To vaunt is to use boastful, bragging or vainglorious language; 


to make a boastful assertion or ostentatious display of one’s own 


It* 
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worth, attainments, achievements, or the like; to boast, to brag of 
or about: to proclaim in boastful terms. To vaunt is more literary 
than boast and brag. 
The difference between boast and vaunt is that to boast indi- 
cates vanity, to vaunt pride. 
Examples: To vaunt (of) one’s skill. 
— and to lie is just the same. (Quoted as a common 
Saying 
Ot such as these [ should not care to vaunt. (By ron)...he 
made rather an ostentatious display, scornfully vaunting the 
very arts and meannesses by which fools were to be made to follow 
him, opponents to be bribed or silenced, doubters converted, and 
enemies overawed. (Thackeray) To vaunt a thing is to bring 
it frequently before others, as a matter of admiration in oneself. 
(Lamwich) They think no man so able to achieve enterprises 
as he, vaunting of his victories. (S m i t h) 


BOAST of one’s natural gifts, one’s strength, wealth, etc.; BRAG 
about one’s deeds, exaggerating their importance; VAUNT (poetically) 
one’s good looks, deeds, etc. 


BRAVE, adjective 


BRAVE means possessing or exhibiting courage, endurance, dur- 
ing under trial; courageous. It means not frightened by danger, willing 
to court danger: bold, extraordinarily gallant, heroic, valiant. Brave 
also implies resolution and seli-control in meeting a situation that 
inspires fear. 

Examples: 

.. one prayer at least was sent up to Heaven for the welfare 
of the brave soldier, Michael O’Dowd. (T hac kera y) George’s 
picture was gone, and laid upstairs in a lumber-room in the garret; 
and though there was a consciousness of him, and father and daugh- 
ter offen instinctively knew that they were thinking of him, no 
mention was ever made of the brave and once darling son. (T h ac k- 
eray) And he struck the peer twice over the ground. It was 
all done before Rebecca could interpose. She stood there trembling 
before him. She admired her husband, strong, brave and victorious. 
(Thackeray) “I would sooner call you my son than the great- 
est prince in Europe—yes, ... For who is there so good and so 
brave, and who would love her as you would? But there are reasons 
a mother can’t tell.” (Thackeray) “I came to help you, for 
I saw you fighting alone against many.”—“... These are very 
brave words.” (Stevenson) “During the last fortnight you 
have shown me that you are a brave man and that you can be faith- 
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ful to your friends.” (Voy nich) “It was brave of you to help 
Arthur the way you did...” J. London) 

Proverbs: Brave actions never want a trumpet. Some 
have been thought brave because they were afraid to run away. 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


SYNONYMS 
BOLD: . GALLANT 
COURAGEOUS HEROIC 
DARING VALIANT 


BOLD, brave, daring, courageous 

Bold means possession of audacity or fearlessness, physical or moral. 
It implies absence of hesitation in the face of actual or possible danger; 
readiness to meet danger; a willingness to court danger sometimes 
courageously but always daringly. 

Bold differs from brave in implying rather readiness to risk danger, 
than conduct under dangerous circumstances. 

Examples: The man who plunges into the sea off a high 
rock is bold, not brave. 

He had never been but once at a tiger-hunt, when the accident 
in question occurred, and when he was half-killed—not by the 
tiger but by the fright. And as he talked on, he grew quite bold, 
...(Thackeray)...he noted two young girls who looked 
back from the row in front a dozen seats along, and who smiled 
at him with dold eyes. (J. London) He would lie there, helpless 
in bed, a worn-out man, submissive to all the blustering attentions 
of this bold dark-faced, impatient woman who was his wile, .. . 
(Cronin) 

Proverbs: He was a bold man that first ate an oyster. 
It is a bold mouse that nestles in the cat’s ear. A cock is bold on 
his own dunghill. Fortune gives her hand to a bold man. 


COURAGEOUS, brave, daring, bold 

Courageous means possessing or characterized by courage; brave; 
valiant; bold; daring; showing or giving proof of courage, the re- 
verse Of cowardly. 

The difference between courageous and brave is that brave is 
used especially in reference to that daring which actively faces and 
endures anything threatening, but courageous implies a higher or 
nobler kind of bravery, especially resulting from an inborn quality 
of mind or spirit, which faces or endures perils or difficulties without 
fear and even with enthusiasm. 

Examples:Aman {is courageous when he does things which 
. Others might fail to do owing to fear. We want our children to 
grow up to be honest, courageous and kind. A courageous deed con- 
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sists not in blindly overlooking danger, but in meeting it with 
the eyes open. 

“He looks the gentleman, in my sense of the term,” pursued 
Shirley, “and it pleases me to think he is such.” Caroline... an- 
swered in distinct tones — “Decidedly he is.” Shirley, hearing 
this courageous affirmation, flashed an arch, searching glance at. 
the speaker from her deep expressiveeyes.(Charlotte Bron- 
{ é) My mother was so strong, so courageous, the only strong and 
courageous influence I knew. (Mark Twain) Those who saw 
Gemma only at her political work regarded her as a trained and 
disciplined conspirator, trustworthy, courageous, in every way 
a valuable member of the Mazzinian party. (Vo y nich) To be 
courageous does not mean hazarding without fear, but being res- 
olutely minded in a just cause. (Stevenson) With a wo- 
man’s instinct when trouble is to be faced, June had put on her 
best frock, and went to the battle with a glance as courageous as 
old Jolyon’s itself. (G@alsworthy) 

Proverb: A courageous man never wants weapons. 


DARING, bold, brave 

Daring means having or exhibiting resolute courage; brave; bold. 
Daring heightens the implication of fearlessness. 

If compared with bold, daring expresses much more than bold; 
the bold man is contented to overcome the resistance that is offered 
to him, but he who is daring provokes resistance and courts 
danger. 

Examples: This was a daring attempt. A daring adven- 
ture. One may be bold in the defence of truth, but is daring in 
military enterprise. A man may be old in the use of words only, 
he must be daring in actions. The daring man courts that which 
the bold are ready to meet. 

“1 do not think a braver gentleman ... more daring, or more 
bold, is now alive.” (Shakespeare) Half way he met his 
daring foe. (Milton) Montague, the most daring and inventive 
of financiers. (Macaulay) Fear itself made her daring. (S t e- 
venson) 


GALLANT, brave, daring, heroic 

Gallant is brave, high-spirited or chivalrous, dashing or showing 
bravery. To be gallant is to be extraordinarily brave, or brave in 
extraordinary occasions. 

The difference between gallant, brave and courageous is that 
bravery is common to many, whereas gallantry is peculiar to individ- 
uals; a courageous man is ready for battle; a brave man courts it, 
a gallant man dashes into the midst of the conflict. 

Examples: Agallant knight. A gallant defence. A gallant 
soldier. To call a hero brave adds little or nothing to his charac- 
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ter, but to entitle him gallant adds a lustre to the glory he has 
acquired. 

This was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of His Majes- 
ty’s Regiment of Foot, returned from yellow fever, in the West 
Indies, to which the fortune of the service had ordered his regiment, 
while somany of his gallant comrades were reaping glory in the 
Peninsula. (Thackeray)... and it was thought for many, 
many days that he would never travel further than the burying- 
ground of the church of St. George’s, where the troops should 
fire a salvo over his grave, and where many a gallant officer lies 
far away from his home. (T h ac keray) So Rawdon sat down 
and wrote ... “My dear Aunt”, with great rapidity; but there 
the gallant olficer’s imagination failed him. (Thackeray) 
... how all his comrades admired him though he never spoke 
of his own gallant actions. (Thackeray) We place at 
the top of our esteem those people who take chivalrously the 
heavy blows of life, who are not brave merely, but gallant. 
(Stevenson) 

Proverbs: A gallant man needs no drums to rouse him. 
A gallant man rather despises death than hates life. 


HEROIC, brave, bold; daring 

Heroic means possessing bravery of character, above that of the 
ordinary man; anybody or anything having the characteristics of a 
hero; brave; bold; resolute, dauntless. Worthy of a hero. 

Heroic differs from brave implying not only persona! bravery or 
boldness, but that one does deeds of valour not only for oneself, or 
as a soldier in service, but as a representative man, the champion 
of another or of a race. 

Examples: Heroic deeds, conduct. Heroic enterprises. 
A = leader. Our age is a heroic age. Our people are a heroic 
people. 

The heroic lay is tuneless now, 
The heroic bosom beats no more. (B y ron) 

“The trade is to be thouroughly respected.”— “And the trades- 
man is a hero? Good! ””— “I am glad to hear you say so: I thought the 
tradesman looked heroic.” (Charlotte Bront é) There was 
something original, independent, and heroic about the plan that 
pleased the camp. (Bret Harte) The greatest of heroic deeds 
are those which are performed within four walls and in domestic 
privacy. (Conan Doy1e) Touched by Mason’s dramatic stand, 
his very picturesque and even heroic appearance at the moment 
... (Dreiser) ~ 


VALIANT, brave, courageous 
Valiant means brave, courageous or stout-hearted; marked by 
or showing bravery or valour, as deeds, attempts, etc. It also implies 
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boldness or bravery in fight or on the field of battle, heroic-courage 
not only in meeting danger, but sometimes in achieving one’s ends. 
Valiant differs from brave in being especially applied to the 
courage of a soldier in war or combat. 
Examples: Our valiant soldiers, their valiant deeds. 
A valiant deience. The valiant youth is waging heroic struggle for 
national independence. 
“He is not valiant that dares die 
But he that boldly bears calamity.” (Shakespeare) 
In all these places the commander placed trusty and valiant cap- 
tains. (Rodgers) 
The eagle’s song: 
To be staunch, and valiant, and free, and strong. 
(Trace) 
Proverbs: A valiant man’s look is more than a coward’s 
sword. To a valiant heart nothing is impossible. Cowards die many 
times before their deaths. The valiant never taste of death but 
orice. 


The BRAVE man combines confidence with resolution in the pres- 
ence of danger; the BOLD man faces danger or censure; COURA- 
GEOUS is more than brave, adding a moral element; the DARING 
step out to defy danger; the GALLANT are brave, in a dashing, 
showy, and splendid way; the HEROIC are nobly daring, sublimely 
courageous; the VALIANT not only dare great danger, but achieve 
great results. 


BREAK, verd 


To BREAK in its general meaning is to divide, separate anything, 
into two or more parts by some means other than cutting, which is 
gradual, and especially by a sudden blow or strain; also to shatter, to 
smash to pieces as a brittle substance; it may also be crack, shiver, 
splinter. Break has many other meanings which depend largely on 
the context; it may be used figuratively with an implication of divi- 
sion or separation of that which ought to be united or bound. 

Examples: To break the glass, the window. To break a 
wall. The ice broke under my feet. Brittle things break easily. 
To break an engagement. To break a tie. 

Hearts live by being wounded. Pleasure may turn a heart to 
Stone, riches may make it callous, but sorrow cannot break it. 
(Wilde) “I must get rid of it,” said the man in the corner of 
the carriage abruptly breaking the silence. (Wells) Two wine 
glasses stood on the table, but a third glass lay broken on the 
carpet ... “Look, one piece of the broken wine glass lies on the 
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mantelpiece. If the glass had been broken by a rather short man like 
Mr. Todhunter, it would not have fallen there.” (Chesterton) 
“I know the stubborn temper of the man; he may be broken, but 
can never be bent.” (B. Shaw 

Proverbs: He that makes a thing too fine breaks it. The 
pitcher goes so often to the well that it is broken at last. Promises 
and pie-crusts are made to be broken. 


SYNONYMS 


CRACK SHIVER 
SHATTER SMASH 
SPLINTER 

CRACK; break 

To crack is to break anything hard with a sudden sharp blow; 
it may also mean to split, to break without separating, so that 
the pieces remain together. Crack is also used figuratively. 

The difference between crack and break is that to break causes 
an entire separation of the component parts so as to destroy the thing, 
but to crack implies a partial separation. 

Examples: I can crack it but J can’t break it. To crack 
an egg-shell. To crack a nut. He cracked the windowpane. A 
cup cracked may still hold together. Boiling water will crack a 
glass. 

“Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince.” 
(Shakespeare) “Why will you quarrel with a man that has 
a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than you have; you will 
quarrel with aman for cracking nuts, ...” (Shakespeare) 
“My old heart is cracked.” (Shakespeare) 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around. 

It cracked, and glowed, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound. (Coleridge) 

It came into his head that the window would crack through the 
conilict of temperatures, for he knew the bottom water was very 
near freezing. (We! 1s) | 

Proverbs: A cracked bell can never sound well. All is 
lost that is poured into a cracked dish. 


SHATTER, break, smash 


To shatter is to break into fragments, particles, to smash, to cause 
to fly into pieces; especially applied to the breaking of brittle objects 
and substances such as porcelain, glass, earthenware, etc.; to shiver. 
To shatter may also mean to damage, as by breaking; it is also used 
figuratively. 

Examples: A rock is shattered by dynamite. Ships are 
shattered by storms. The earthquake shattered the building. The 
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vase fell and was shattered to pieces. To shatter one’s hopes, ideas, 
illusions. A shattered constitution. To shatter power, influence, 
discipline, etc. 

You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. (Moore) 

Shattered in mind, and perilously sick in body. (Dickens) 
... the means which he had taken to secure quiet did not seem to 
have succeeded as yet, and the events of the past two days had visibly 
shattered him. (Thackeray) Our luck may fail; our powers 
forsake us; our place on the boards be taken by better and younger 
ones—the chance of life roll away and leave us shattered and 
stranded. (Thackeray) 


SHIVER, break 
To shiver is to break into shivers, smash or split into small parti- 
cles, fragments or splinters; to shatter to pieces. It may also be used 
figuratively. 
, Examples: To shiver a piece of china. To shiver a 
glass. 
He shivered the mirror with a hammer. (Spratling) He 
shivered the dish and it broke into many fragments. (V el in g- 
t o n) The mail cars were completely crushed and shivered. (R a d- 
in g) Only by shivering all the system he succeeded... (Grave) 


SMASH, break 
To smash is to break to pieces, to shatter or shiver; to destroy 
by breaking. 

Examples: To smash a window, a glass, a vase. 

A watch once smashed will scarcely be worth repair. (R ich- 
ardson) The dishes smashed as the tray upset. (Field- 
ing) Everything was broken and smashed to pieces. (I r vin g) 
“If you give me one word out of your head, I[’ll smash your face.” 
(Beecher Stowe) “I smashed my head on the gravel.” 
(Scot t) “We shall sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than 
by smashing it”. (Dickens) “Icanhitlikea mule with my arms 
and shoulders. They are too strong, and when I smash amanon the 
jaw the hands get smashed too.” (J. London) She dropped 
a plate and smashed it to atoms. (Larking) “It’s my opinion,” 
said the lieutenant, “that that glass will simply bend in and 
bulge and smash, under a pressure of that sort” ...— “If the glass 
did break in,” said Steevens, “what then?” (Wells) “...I got 
near the pressure by putting this flux of mine and a certain carbon 
composition into a closed-up gun-barrel, filling up with water, 
sealing tightly, and heating.”—“Rather risky,” I said.—“Yes. 
It burst, and smashed all my windows and a lot of my apparatus.” 
(Wells) 
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SPLINTER, break 

To splinter is to break into long thin pieces, split, shiver, shatter, 
divide into shivers, as by violent blow, etc.; to break in such a way 
as to leave a rough jagged end or projections. 

Shatter, shiver, smash and splinter in the sense here particularly 
treated, are sometimes used interchangeably, but this depends on 
the context and is merely a question of style. 

Examples: | 
After splintering their lances, they wheeled about and... 
abandoned the field to the enemy. (Mornley) “The postern 
gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; “it crashes—it is splintered 
by his blows.” (Scott) The trees that the storms have splintered 
are never of use. (Crawling) This fort was built of a kind 
- of stone not apt to splinter. (Wick) 


To BREAK is to separate into parts or fragments; to CRACK is to 
break without complete severance of parts; a SHIVERED glass is 
broken into numerous minute fragments; a SHATTERED object 
is broken suddenly and in numerous directions; to SMASH is to break 
thoroughly to pieces with a crashing sound by some sudden act of 
violence; to SPLINTER is to split into pieces. 


BURN, verb 


To BURN in the sense here particularly treated denotes the effect 
of fire or heat. It is to become charred through intense heat, to injure, 
discoltour or treat with heat; to produce with the help of fire; to scorch, 
to sear, to singe. Burn may also be used figuratively. 

Examples: To burn charcoal. To burn the hand or finger 
on ahot stoveor fire. The bread was burned to acrisp in the oven. 
To burn bricks. 

The earthen vessels I burned in the fire. (D e f o e) Danny Ward 
fought for money and for easy ways of life that money would 
bring. But the things Rivera fought for, burned in his brain. He 
saw the six thousand workers, starved and wan, and the little 
children, seven and eight years of age, who toiled long shifts 
for ten cents a day... More visions burned before the eye oi 
Rivera’s memory. (J. London) 

Proverbs: The fire which lights us at a distance will 
burn us when near. Fire that is closest kept burns most of all. 
The burned child dreads the fire. The fire that burns takes the 
heat out of a burn. Burn not your house to fright away the mice. 


SYNONYMS 
SCORCH SEAR SINGE 


I7] 


SCORCH, burn \ 
To scorch is to burn slightly and superficially; to affect in colour, 


taste, etc. by burning slightly; to burn the surface of with flame, fire 
or heat so as to injure in texture or quality, to singe; to burn on the 
outside. To scorch is also used figuratively. 


The difference between scorch and burn is that to burn is to con- 


sume, wholly or in part, by contact with fire or excessive heat, but 
to scorch is superficial or slight burning on the surface. 


Examples: To scorch the toast. To scorch linen in ironing. 
To scorch one’s face. The cake tastes scorched. 

I rave, and like a giddy bird in dead of night, 

Fly round the fire that scorches me to death. (Dryden) 

He did not awake till the fire came near enough to scorch him. 
(A nson) Much beaten about by sea-winds and scorched by poi- 
sonous suns. (S te venson) She did not dream of the volcanic 
convulsions of love, its scorching heat and sterile wastes of parched 
ashes. (J. London) “You are so young, Martin boy, so young. 
You will flutter high, but-your wings are of the finest gauze, dusted 
with the fairest pigments. Do not scorch them. But of course you 
have scorched them already.” (J. London) Even the hardy 
Sea-Buckthorns have been sadly scorched by the spray brought up 
in the recent gales. (H ag gar d) 


SEAR, burn 
To sear is to burn the surface of; also to burn or scorch injuriously 


or painfully, to hardness, to burn to dryness. 


or 


Sear differs from burn in being applied especially to the drying 
hardening caused by heat. 

Examples: To sear a roast of meat. The hot iron seared 
the flesh. To sear beef as the first step in roasting it. 

In roasting meat, it is always desirable to sear the roast first, to 
prevent the juices from coming out in the slower cooking. (Fo o d, 
April 1957) The scorching flame sore singed all his face, and 
through his armour all his body seared. (Radcliffe) Poor 
souls for fear of searing their lips, dare not put the cup to their 
mouths. (G@ataker) 


SINGE, burn 
To singe is to burn or scorch especially the ends or projections 


of something, as hair, etc.; to burn slightly or superficially. 


Singe differs from scorch in being one degree more external than 


scorch, we speak of singeing the hair and scorching the skin. 


Examples: Thecook singes a chicken to remove the pin- 
feathers before broiling it. Don’t stand so close to the fire, you 
may singe your hair. He lit a cigarette and singed his. eyelashes. 
The hot iron has slightly singed the cloth. A moth gets singed in 
a candle. 
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If you want paper to singe a fowl, tear the first book you see 
about the house. (S w i f t) The one advantage of playing with fire 
is that one never gets even singed. It is the people who don't know 
how to play with it who get burned up. (Wil de) 


To BURN the tongue; to SCORCH linen in ironing it; to SEAR 
the flesh; to SINGE the hair. 


BUSINESS, noun 


BUSINESS denotes one’s regular, habitual occupation; a pursuit; 
an avocation; that which one does for a livelihood, employment; 
that with which one is principally and seriously concerned; a person’s 
official duty, a task appointed or undertaken. Business means par- 
ticularly that with which one is concerned, or in which one is engaged 
at the time; engagement, a particular matter demanding attention. 
It may also mean one’s place of work. Business is also used figuratively. 

Examples: His business is radio engineering, trading, etc. 

The business of the day is done. He is engaged in some private 

business. 

I wished to be a fisherman and tried this business for a time. 

(R ol | an d) Hewas devoted to his business of research. (Co 0 k) 

“Tt is possible that I might be of some use in that part of the work, ” 

she said, “but before we go any further, I want to ask you a ques- 

tion. Can you give me your word that this business is not connected 
with any stabbing or secret violence of any kind?” (Voy nich) 

Any information he could gather about the nature and scope of 

Bosinney’s business would be all to the good. (@alsworthy) 

. I will suffer no priest to interfere in my business.” (B. Sh aw) 

“As to my business, it is simply to provide homes suited to the 

small means of very poor people, who require roofs to shelter 

them just like other people.” (B. S h a w) They began their search 
for practice. It was a jagged business—wild peaks of expectation 
followed by wilder plunges of despair. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Every man knows his business best. Who likes 
not his business his business likes not him. Who does his own 
business fouls not his hands. 


SYNONYMS 
EMPLOYMENT ENGAGEMENT OCCUPATION PURSUIT 


FMPLOYMENT, business, occupation 


Employment is business or occupation provided for oneself or 
others; a person’s regular business. An employment may be a mere 
diversion of the thought and a wasting of the hours in some idle pur- 
sul 
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The difference between employment and business is that business 
is one’s independent occupation, while employment may also imply 
‘what one does in the service of another. | 

Examples: To be out of employment. To lose one’s em- 
ployment. To seek employment. In public employment. His em- 
ployment at present is making a plan of the lecture. Every labourer 
has an employment which is fixed for him. _ 

“Your Sunday employment charms us all.” (Richardson) 

I found myself sitting down in my own small house with Dora 

quite thrown out of employment, as I may say in respect of the 

delicious old occupation of making love. (Dickens) At this 
time as some old readers may recollect, the genteel world had been 
thrown into a considerable state of excitement by two events, 
which, as the papers say might give employment to the gentlemen 
of the long robe. (Thackeray) I went from town to town, 
working when I could get employment. (A. Goldsmith) 

She sat quietly down to her book after breakfast resolving to 

remain in the same place and the same employment till the clock 

struck one. (Brown) 

Proverbs: Employment is enjoyment. Employment and 
hardship prevent melancholy. 


ENGAGEMENT, business; employment, occupation 

Engagement denotes a piece of business requiring attention; it 
means the state of being engaged in any occupation. An engagement 
may have no higher object than that of pleasure. 

The difference between business and engagement is that business 
is regular employment; but engagement is an engrossing occupation, 
not compulsory nor systematic, but casual, yet at the time leaving 
little or no room for other employment. 

Examples: My chief engagement is lecturing. His en- 
gagement kept him very busy. He has obtained a very good and 
interesting engagement. 

The gratification of curiosity and the love of pleasure supply 
the idlest people with an abundance of engagements. (F ie 1 din g) 
Immediately after his engagement as a secretary he sent a letter to 
his mother accordingly. (Pirth) It was not much that Ruth wanted 
to say—merely that Norman had been going to take her to a lec- 
ture that night, but that he had a headache, and she was so dis- 
appointed, and she had the tickets, and that if he had no other 
engagement, would he be good enough to take her. (J. London) 


OCCUPATION, business, employment, engagement 

Occupation means that set of duties, tasks upon which one is 
regularly engaged or employed, especially habitually; an employment, 
business. Occupation still does not necessarily connote service under 
an employer and may mean an activity of any kind in which 
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one engages at a certain time or period or for which one has been 
trained, e.g. “I am by occupation a teacher, and he is by occupa- 
tion an architect.” 

The difference between occupation and business is that although 
occupation as well as business always supposes a serious object, 
business is something more urgent and more important than oc- 
cupation; business occupies all the thoughts of a person as well as 
his time and powers, but occupation occupies only his time and 
strength. 

Examples: This man is by occupation a book-keeper. 
He is a motor man by occupation but at present out of employment. 
He gave him full occupation throughout the year. One loses one’s 
employment (not one’s occupation), one follows an occupation 
(not an employment). This old man has no occasion to pursue 
business, but being used to some employment he will not be con- 
tent to be without an occupation. 

“.. you too, then, wish to make money?”— “I do: I should 
like an occupation; and if I were a boy, it would not be so diffi- 
cult to find one. I see such an easy, pleasant way of learning a 
business, and making my way inlife.”(Charlotte Bronté) 
Nature had made occupation a necessity; society made it a duty; 
habit may make it a pleasure. (Longfellow) He had no 
occupation, but was interested in several companies and went 
into town as a rule in the morning, returning by one and the same 
train every night. (Conan Doyle) “When I became rich I 
took a house in the country and married. Nobody knew anything 
about my real occupation. My dear wife only knew that I had 
business in the City.” (Conan Doyle) 

Proverb: Constant occupation prevents temptation. 


PURSUIT, occupation; employment, business 

Pursuit denotes that which one systematically engages in or fol- 
lows aS an occupation, employment or business. A pursuit may be, 
but is not necessarily a means of earning one’s living. 

Pursuit adds to business the implication of such an employ- 
ment or occupation, which one follows with the view of some 
end, 

Examples: Professional pursuits. | am engaged in my 
daily pursuits. He is wasting hours in an idle pursuit. The pursuit 
of physical science became his passion. Every man should have 
a fixed pursuit as the business of his life, to which the principal 
part of his time should be devoted. Our country is engrossed en- 
tirely in peaceful pursuits. 

“My dear madam,” returned Mrs. Micawber, with her busi- 
ness-like air, “I am free to confess, that I have not been actively 
engaged in pursuits immediately connected with cultivation or 
with stock, though well aware that both will claim my attention 
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on a foreign shore.” (Dickens) “In what quarter is the estate 
situated, did you say?”— “In London, sir. Its management oc- 
cupies as much of my time as is not devoted to the ordinary pur- 
suits of a gentleman.” (B. Shaw) 


BUSY, adjective 


BUSY means occupied, engaged in some occupation, pursuit or 
work; employed; also occupied or engaged, temporarily; at work or 
active for the time being, not at leisure or idle. Busy may also mean 
marked by or pertaining to active, continuous work or duty; filled 
with business. 

Examples: A busy day. A busy life. A busy time, a busy 
morning. Don’t interrupt me, I am busy. He is too busy just now 
to see you. | shall be busy all day tomorrow. Too busy to come. 
I won’t disturb you if you are busy. 

We have had a very busy day and not quite a wasted one,... 
(Conan Doy|e) In the days that followed Joe was too busy or- 
ganizing and taking hold of the laundry ... J. London) 
Sartorius is busy at a writing table littered with business letters. 
(B. Shaw) “I meant to call on Mrs. Manson, Doctor. But I was 
so busy.” (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Noone is so busy as the man who has nothing 
to do. The busy bee has no time for sorrow. As busy as a hen with 
one chicken. Some are always busy, and never do anything. 


SYNONYMS 
ENGAGED OCCUPIED 


ENGAGED, occupied, busy 

Engaged in the sense in which it is here particularly consid- 
ered is to be busy or occupied through some fixed arrangement. In 
Britain engaged is preferred to busy. 

Examples: The director can’t see you today, he is engaged. 
I can’t dine with you to-morrow, I’m engaged otherwise. In your 
office everyone is engaged in his own business. 

Esmond saw kneeling at a side altar an officer in a green unli- 
form coat, very deeply engaged in devotion. (Thackeray) 
When my evenings were unoccupied by the pursuit for which I 
had qualified myself... I was engaged in writing at home... 
(Dickens)... 1 was engaged at that time upon my first work 
of fiction... (Dickens) ... he was engaged in applying a 
knife to the end of a cigar. (Galsworth y) He was now en- 
gaged in working through a list of names considered likely to 
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patronise the little masterpiece. (Galsworth y) Seated be- 
side her in the crowded pit he was less engaged by the play... 
(Cronin) 


OCCUPIED, busy, engaged 


Occupied is to be busy with, to be engaged in, to be employed 
on. Busy, engaged and occupied are sometimes used interchange- 
ably. 

' Examples: I am occupied from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. He is 

occupied with public affairs. Sports occupy his attention. The 

lessons occupy the morning. 

Rebecca ... occupied in knitting a green silk purse. (T h ac k- 
eray) George was too humane or too much occupied with the 
tie of his neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia... 
(Thackeray) To all invitations he replied with the same 
courteous but positive refusal, saying that his health was bad and 
his time fully occupied, and that he had neither strength nor lei- 
sure for going into society. (Vo y nich) Then again, each day 
was so many hours long, and, since he no longer was occupied 
with writing and studying, those hours had to be occupied some- 

. how. J. London) 


BUY, verb 


To BUY is to obtain or acquire the possession of, or right to in ex- 
change for something else, generally for money, or for service; to ob- 
tain by paying a price; to purchase as opposed tosel J]. Buy is also 
used figuratively and implies to obtain, gain, or procure in exchange 
for something else, or by making some sacrifice, or at the expense 
of great sacrifice. 

Examples: To buy a book. To buy acar. To buy vegeta- 
bles at the market. I bought this picture for a great sum of 
money. 

Health is a treasure that gold cannot buy. Money cannot buy 
happiness. (Quoted as common sayings) 

She gently said “she would take a hundred and fifty pounds 
in small notes and the remainder in one note;” and passing through 
St. Paul’s Churchyard stopped there and bought the handsomest 
black silk gown for Briggs which money could buy. (Thackeray) 
He planned to buy some more clothes, ... and to buy dozens of 
reference books ... (J. London) It was possible to buy fruit 
and fish and vegetable cheaply there. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Better buy than borrow. Buying is cheaper 
than asking. I had rather buy than beg. He who buys what he 
cannot pay for, sells what he fain would not. At the first hand 
buy, at the third let lie. He that buys what he does not want must 
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often sell what he does want. Buy not what you want, but what 
you need. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap; 
it will be dear to you. 


SYNONYM 
PURCHASE 


PURCHASE, buy 

To purchase is to obtain by payment of money, or its equivalent; 
to buy. To purchase has also a figurative sense, in which it implies 
to obtain, acquire, or gain something immaterial at the cost or as 
the result of something considered as the price paid; especially to 
acquire by toil, suffering, danger or the like. 

The difference between purchase and buy is that purchase is a 
more formal or emphatic word and may connote buying on a large 
scale. Buy is used for all the homely and petty concerns of common 
life, purchase is often restricted to transactions of more dignity. The 
characteristic idea of buying is that of spending money according to 
a certain rule and for a particular purpose; that of purchasing is pro- 
curing the thing by any means. Although buy and purchase are close 
synonyms and in numerous cases freely interchangeable, still buy 
may be substituted for purchase, whereas to use purchase instead of buy 
weakens the effect or sometimes seems even ridiculous. 

Examples: To purchase a year’s supplies. To purchase 

a cottage in the country. To duy bread but to purchase furniture. 

The necessities of life are bought, luxuries are purchased. 

There is nothing truly valuable which can be purchased without 
pains and labour. (Quoted as a common saying) 
“We must purchase our tickets,” said Mr. Tupman. (D ic k ens) 

Mr. Joseph followed ... bearing two handsome nosegays of flow- 

ers which the monster had actually had the gallantry to purchase 

in Covent Garden Market that morning ... (Thackeray) 

The fact is, that Lord Steyne had once purchased a couple of pic- 

tures of the late Sharp, and the affectionate orphan could never 

forget her gratitude for that favour. (Thackeray) With 
her promise to pay, England could still purchase anything, except 

a quiet heart. (Galsworthy) 


CALM, adjective 


CALM denotes anything free from excitement or passion, especial- 
ly beating of heart, pulse, breathing; tranquil, serene, quiet; said 
of the mind, feelings, demeanour, actions or speech; not agitated, 
peaceful; under control, restrained; undisturbed by passion or emo- 
tion; collected, composed, cool, dispassionate, impassive, imperturb- 
able, placid, sedate. 

Examples: A calm face, a calm voice, a calm character, 
a calm manner. To be calm in a crisis. 

“With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bowed.” (Shak e- 
speare) He tried to keep his voice calm and without trem- 
or. (Thackeray) “There is much more to this than I have 
been able to tell you. But you must be calm. You must allow me 
to explain.” (Dreiser) “There’s an old saying in law, you 
know, that the consciousness of innocence makes any man calm. 
Think and look innocent.” (Dreiser) 

Proverb: As calm as a clock. 


SYNONYMS 
COLLECTED IMPASSIVE QUIET 
COMPOSED IMPERTURBABLE SEDATE 
COOL PEACEFUL SERENE 
DISPASSIONATE PLACID TRANQUIL 


COLLECTED, composed, calm, cool 

Collected in its figurative sense here discussed means having 
complete control over one’s faculties, composed, self-possessed; calm; - 
collected implies having one’s thoughts, feelings or mental faculties 
at command or in order. 

The difference between calm and collected is that calm is ap- 
plied to the state of the feelings, whereas collected is used only with 
reference to the thoughts, especially in the face of difficulty or danger. 

Examples: To be quite collected in the midst of danger. 

He was calm and collected when he went into the examination 

room. A calm, collected and rational mind. He remained collected 

in spite of the excitement. 
“Be collected, no more amazement.” (Shakespeare) Like 
an orator collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out. 

(S wif t) 


COMPOSED, calm 

Composed means calm in mind and bearing; having dignified self- 
possession; tranquil, free from agitation of mind; having one’s feel- 
ings or passions under control. Composed is the opposite of e x cited. 

The difference between composed, collected and calm is that com- 
posed is applicable to the state of thoughts and feelings, while col- 
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lected only to the thoughts. Composed differs from collected also in 
expressing merely a frame of mind. 

Examples: A composed mind, a composed manner, a 
composed face. One is collected when one has every thought, feeling 
or perception awake, and at command; one is composed who has 
subdued excited feelings. Pale but composed. 

I went to bed with a secure and composed mind. (S tron g) 
Such calm and serene ideas of truth, that shine only in composed 
souls. (S wif t) When you are at home you will be more composed. 
(I r ving) She was pale and looked as if she hadn't slept, but 
composed, as she always is. (B arrimore) And Marjorie Ferrar 
stood smiling and composed, and Fleur talked and twisted the 
flower in her hand; and both went on looking their best. (G al s- 
worth y) He turned a haggard but very composed face upon me. 
Said “Il forgot myself. Of course you would not understand.” 
(Wells) 


COOL, calm; collected, composed 


Cool means not excited, calm, unruffled, collected; not heated 
by passion or emotion; unexcited, dispassionate; unperturbed. Cool 
describes that state in which the heat of feeling is perfectly kept 
down, so that the intellectual faculties are at their best; it is such 
self-control that no hint is given of any emotion or motive that might 
warm, inflame, excite, or impassion. 

The difference between coo] and calm is that one is calm who 
triumphs over a tendency to excitement, but one is cool if one 
scarcely feels the tendency; cool implies rather the apparent absence 
of strong feeling or excitement. 

Examples: Cool amid dangers and difficulties. So cool 
that he seemed calm. Our teacher ‘is a man of the coolest temper. 
Upon cooler reflection, I think I could have done it alone. 

Nothing gives one person so much advantage over another as to 
remain always cool and unruffled under all circumstances. (T h o m- 
as Jefferson) A man should study ever to keep cool. 
He makes his inferiors his superiors by heat. (Emerson) To 
be cool and the absence of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. 
(Emerson) While she wept, I strove to be cool. (Bl ack) 


DISPASSIONATE, calm 

Dispassionate is calm, uninfluenced by passion or strong emotion; 
composed, cool; it is applied to facu!ties and actions. 

The difference between dispassionate and cool is that dispassion- 
ate is used in respect of angry or irritable sentiments, cool in respect 
of any perturbed feeling. 

Examples: A dispassionate view. A dispassionate critic. 
What must be obvious to every dispassionate observer... 

(Zeorge Eliot) Acritic should be candid and learned, dis- 

passionate and free. (B. Sh aw) 
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IMPASSIVE; calm, serene 

Impassive is calm, unmoved, lacking emotion, without feeling, 
unemotional, showing no emotion; not liable to be disturbed by pas- 
sion, serene. : 

The difference between impassive and calm is that calm expresses 
the state of being not agitated, whereas impassive implies being 
unmoved. 

Examples: 

He looked hard at Sir Anthony, but could read nothing in his 
impassive countenance. (Ainsworth) /Impassive and serene, 
the man entranced would view the deathful scene. (P o p e) One 
can see how body acts upon impassive mind. (Bradford) Even 
the impassive Chesterfield cried in despair, “We are no longer a 
nation!” (Green) 


IMPERTURBABLE; calm, cool 
Imperturbable is calm, unruffled, not liable to be agitated, dis- 
turbed, or excited, serene. 
Imperturbable differs from calm adding the implication of a tem- 
peramental rather than an acquired frame of mind. 
Examples: /mperturbable character. [mperturbable grav- 
ity. He is a person of tmperturbable common sense. 
Great was the embarrassment even of the imperturbable John. 
(Robertson) Cool, and quiet English, imperturbable, (Byron) 
A very good-looking, rosy little man with ... a soft voice and 
a manner of imperturbable urbanity. (W el 1s) 


PEACEFUL, calm 

Peaceful is calm; full of or characterized by peace; untroubled, 
undisturbed, tranquil, quiet. 

The difference between peaceful and calm is that calm is used for 
the mere outward manner, but peaceful expresses undisturbed inner 
tranquility. 

Examples: A peaceful temper. This old man lived a 
good prosperous peaceful life. | 

At last sheer physical weariness conquered the feverish agita- 
tion of his nerves, and he lay down to sleep in a calm and peaceful 
mood, free from all unquiet or disturbing thoughts. (V 0 y nich) 

His face looks as peaceful as if it were sainted. (Galsworthy) 


PLACID, calm 

Placid is calm, peaceful, serene, tranquil. It is often used in re- 
spect of the facial expression. 

The difference between placid and calm is that calm is a tem- 
porary state of the feelings, placid describes a habitual state of the 
mind. We speak of a calm manner, but a placid temper. 

Examples: A placid mind, a placid temper. A placid 
smile, sleep, disposition or spirit. 
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That placid aspect and meek regard. (Smelt) Sit down 
placid and content, disposed to enjoy the present. (Robertson) 
The population in these parts is distinctly of a placid temperament. 
(Gréen) I think I could turn and live with animals, they are 
so placid and self-contained. (Whitman) “At the House they 
say it’ 11 mean another shilling on the income tax before it is 
over.”—“Oh, dear!” At this moment the voice said: “Have they 
answered?” And, replacing the receiver, Winifred again sat, 
placid. (Galsworthy) 


QUIET, calm 

Quiet is free from excitement or agitation; serene, calm, untrou- 
bled, said of manner, bearing, etc.; restrained, placid. It denotes peace 
of mind. Quiet implies that the person is naturally silent and unde- 
monstrative, also that one is free from annoyance. 

Quiet differs from calm implying rather a habitual than a pas- 
sing state. 

Examples: To lead a quiet life. The restless boy was now 
quiet. He is as quiet as a lamb. 

Life being very short, and the guiet hours of it few, we ought 
to waste none of them in reading valueless books. (S amuel 
Johnson) Mr. Utterson began to grow more quiet... 
(Stevenson) It often happens that a man, turbulent in 
his youth, will make great sacrifices to procure peace and 
guiet old age. (Dickens) Rebecca’s rights once obtained 
we will be as quiet as possible. (Thackeray) “... if you 
send mea telegram, I shall come to help you.”— “That is enough. ” 
She rose quickly from her chair and her face was now guiet. 
(Conan Doyle) 


SEDATE, calm 

Sedate is calm, quiet, composed, tranquil; it is the reverse of 
excitable; undisturbed by passion or excitement; cool, collected. 
Sedate is applied to persons, their disposition, temper, deportment, 
actions. 

Sedate differs from calm being especially applied to temper or 
demeanour. 

Examples: She was of a quiet, sedate temper. He an- 
swered in a sedate tone. A sedate judgement. He is aserious, sedate, 
and easy-mannered gentleman. 

He is a man of public spirit and sedate courage. (Coll e- 
ridge) They acted with such sedate vigour and cautious 
determination. (Stevenson) He was of a sedate look, 
something approaching to gravity. (Conan Doyle) 


SERENE; calm 
Serene is calm, placid, tranquil, undisturbed, unruffled; said of 
a person, his mind, countenance, circumstances, etc. 
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Serene differs from calm in being more elevated in meaning; it 
suggests dignity, composure and graciousness; serene means calm, 
with dignity. 

The difference between serene, placid and calm is that calm im- 
plies total absence of all perturbation, placid—ease and contentment 
of the mind and serene—clearness and composure of the mind. 

Examples:A serene old age. A serene smile, a serene soul. 

Serene courage. He kept his temper serene in the most trying cir- 

cumstances. Look at the serene dignity of his face. This was a 

great event in the serene life. He examined the results with serene 

satisfaction. 
Serene yet strong, majestic yet sedate. 
Swift without violence, without terror great. (Prior) 


Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. (Wordsworth) 

A quiet conscience makes one so serene! (B y r on) His serene 
intrepidity distinguished him among thousands of brave soldiers. 
(Longliet) Zealous, yet modest, innocent, though free; 
patient of toil; serene amidst alarms; inflexible in faith; in- 
vincible in arms. (J. Beattie) Serene I fold my hands and 
wait. (Burroughs) 


TRANQUIL, calm, peaceful, serene, placid, quiet 

Tranquil means expressing no agitation or excitement; exhibit- 
ing serenity and calm; not disturbed by violent emotions, peaceful, 
placid. 

The difference between tranquil and placid is that tranquil refers 
to a state of the moment, placid to a prevailing tendency. We speak 
of a tranquil mind, and a placid disposition. Placid is generally 
used in reference to the features, tranquil denotes freedom from that 
which agitates, calm has usually a settled nature, quiet is more in- 
herent than calm. 

Examples: A tranquil gaze, face, voice. A tranquil life. 
A tranguil heart. 

“O, now for ever farewell the franguil mind.” (Shak e-. 
speare) Robert ... politely and calmly entreating his sister 
to be tranquil, assured her that if if would yield her any satis- 

- faction, she should have her choice of-an attendant amongst all 
the girls in the mill. (Charlotte Bronte) Mrs. Pryor 
hastened to allege the fatigue of her walk, the heat of the sun, 
etc., as reasons for her temporary indisposition, and as she 
again and again enumerated these causes of exhaustion Caroline 
gently sought to relieve her by opening her shawl and remov- 
ing her bonnet. In a few minutes she ceased to tremble, and grew 
guiet and tranquil. (Charlotte Bront é) Soames had trav- 
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elled for six months to restore Fleur’s peace of mind, and 
now she was franguil, he would not for the world have her 
suddenly upset again by the sight of her first love. (Gal s- 
worthy) 


The difference between all the synonyms is that CALM expresses 
the most complete mastery of the emotion; COLLECTED expresses a 
readiness for action with full and unimpeded force of mind; COM- 
POSED means having overcome a tendency to agitation; COOL is 
not heated by passion or emotion; DISPASSIONATE is free from 
passion; IMPASSIVE is without emotion; IMPERTURBABLE is 
incapable of being agitated; PEACEFUL is the attainment of undis- 
turbed tranquility; PLACID is calm as seen in the face; QUIET is 
free from annoyances; SEDATE is undisturbed by passion; SERENE 
is a disposition with a feeling of strength and confidence, acquired 
by experience; TRANQUIL is a habitually and settled calm. 


CARE, noun 


CARE means anxiety, concern, worry or the state of the mind 
burdened with something; anxiety or concern about some matter of 
interest or importance, because of heavy responsibilities; solicitude, 
charge. 

Examples: Her face was worn with care. Care had aged 
him before his time. She has no children to take care of. Care, not 
work, wearies men. Care sat on his faded cheek. 

“You have too much respect upon the world: 

They lose it, that do buy it with much care.” 

(Shakespeare) 

“T’ll take her under my care.” (Beecher Stowe) 
Grief can take care of itself, but to get the full value of joy you 
must have somebody to divide it with. (Mark Twain) She 
was free ... to go where she liked, and do what she liked, she 
had no responsibilities, no cares. (Bennett) © 

Proverbs: A pound of care will not pay an ounce of debt. 
Care will kill acat, yet there’s no living without it. He that takes 
no care of himself must not expect it from others. If your desires be 
endless, your cares will be so too. Light cares speak, great ones 
are dumb. 


SYNONYMS 


ANXIETY CONCERN 
CHARGE SOLICITUDE 
WORRY 
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ANXIETY, concern, solicitude, care 

Anxiety denotes uneasiness of mind caused by uncertainty ar- 
rising from imperfect information, as to how an event will turn out, 
especially if the knowledge possessed points to probability of ilk 
fortune. 

Anxiety differs from care in that care is always accompanied 
with active exertions, anxiety lies in the mind and is not necessarily 
accompanied by any action. Care consists of thought and feeling, 
anxiety of feeling only; care is concerned with the past, present and 
future; anxiety expresses distress for the present, mixed with fear for 
the future. | 

Examples: Mothers feel anxiety when their children are 
ill. All these anxieties made him look pale and tired. Anxiety 
for the general welfare. 

Fear of danger is ten thousand times more terrifying than 
danger itself, when apparent to the eyes; and we find the burden 
of anxiety greater by much, than the evil which we are anxious 
about. (Defoe) His anxiety to be of use in the investiga- 
tions we have been making and his real usefulness in extracting 
and copying and fetching and carrying, have been quite stimul- 
ating to us. (Dickens) And she smiled to herself on the 
top of the bus which carried her back to Mayfair. But the 
smile died, squeezed out by spasms of anticipation and 
anxiety. (G@alsworthy) Mary Boland’s eyes, now fixed 
on Andrew, were shining between admiration and anxiety. 
(Cronin) 


CHARGE; care 

Charge denotes care and custody, or that which is under one’s 
care; if implies a task imposed upon a person as a duty, especially 
that of care, guardianship of a person or thing, responsibility. 
Charge is applied to matters of trust and confidence. 

Charge differs from care stressing the implication of duty and 
responsibility. 

Examples: I must take charge of all the family. The chil- 
dren are left in charge of the nurse. He was left in full charge of 
the house. An instructor has charge of the youth, but a gardener 
has the care of the garden. To take care of a child is to keep him 
out of harm’s way, to take charge of him is to do everything in con- 
nection with him. 

... the Rector, had for some years been her sole guardian. 
He was not much adapted, either by nature or habits to have the 
charge of a young girl. (Charlotte Bronté) Under the 
charge of her kind patronness. (Thackeray) “I am happy 
to have under my charge now the daughters of many of those who 
were your contemporaries at my establishment.” (Thackeray) 
This artful major made the civilian promise to take charge of 
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Amelia and her unprotected child. (Thackeray) The days 
before the funeral passed quietly .. . Soames, who was sole exe- 
cutor, took charge of all arrangements, and in due course sent out 
the following invitation to every male member of the 
family. (@alsworthy) She asked him if he could not 
come to see her. Mr. Stillman had returned to America for 
several months, leaving his assistant Mr. Marland in charge. 


(Cronin) 


CONCERN, care 

Concern denotes an anxious interest in, or responsibility for 
something; it is applied toa subject that excites or engages one’s atten- 
tion or care, or that affects one’s wellare or happiness; solicitude, 
anxiety. Concern is particularly applied to that which awakens a 
painful interest in the mind, as “to express or show concern for 
another’s troubles or distress.” 

Concern differs from anxiety implying a milder interest than anxiety. 

Examples: The health of our children, mental and physi- 
cal, their education and upbringing are our constant concern. The 
mother’s concern over her sick child kept her awake all night. His 
children’s future was his greatest concern. I would feel less con- 
cern for your safety, if you follow the father’s advice. Science 
has long ceased to be the concern of individuals. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for her 
son’s departure, and had passed many and many a long solitary 
hour in making preparations for the end. George stood by his 
mother, watching her arrangements without the least concern. 
(Thackeray) The improvement of the national health particularly 
through the abatement of slums and smoke, to be the most pressing 
concerns of British policy... (G@alsworthy) Christine was in 
the front room. The sight of her pale still face sent great shiver 
through him. He longed for her to ask, to show some concern as 
to how he had spent these hours away from her. (Cronin) 


SOLICITUDE, anxiety, care, concern 

Solicitude means a strong concern, an anxious desire or care; 
it denotes the state of being solicitous or desirous of good for the 
object concerned. Solicitude often connotes thoughtfulness for an- 
other’s welfare, well-being, success, or the like, or almost hovering 
attentiveness to another’s misfortune. Solicitude needs no extra- 
ordinary occasion to be aroused and never rises to excess: there may 
be solicitude to please or tender solicitude for the health of a person. 

The difference between solicitude, anxiety and care is that solic- 
itude involves the element of desire, not expressed in anxiety and 
hopefulness not implied in care; anxiety is against possible evils; 
solicitude is for positive good. Solicitude implies desire sometimes mixed 
with apprehensiveness, anxiety implies desire for the present, mixed 
with fear for the future. Anxiety is aroused by a particular danger, risk, 
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etc., while solicitude may be constantly displayed. Solicitude differs 
from care inasmuch as care implies a certain idea of uneasiness, 
whereas solicitude denotes a desire to do good not necessarily 
accompanied by uneasiness. | 

Examples: The solicitudes of daily life. The vast scale of 
housing construction is a striking instance of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s solicittude for the people, of its efforts to improve their 
living conditions and general well-being. Solicitude for the health 
of children. 

Mrs. Todgers looked a little worn by cares of gravy and other 
such solicitudes. (Dickens) They tended the wounded man 
with the gentlest solicitude. (Dickens) “I do hope baby will 
not awake, ” was her chief solicitude. (R. Baker) They manifest- 
ed affectionate solicitude for them. (P. Frost) They were very 
much concerned and solicitude never left them about the future of 
the dreams. (A. Strong) “You seem to have forgotten your 
solicitude for the honour of your old friend.” (B. S h a w) Indeed, 
more than once, Doctor Banton’s ankle-roving eye and too tend- 
er solicitude ior the prettier juniors caused Mr. Winch pinkly 
to frown. (Cronin) 


WORRY, anxiety, solicitude, care 
Worry implies a state of distracting or perplexing anxiety; it 
denotes a troubled state of mind arising from the frets and cares 
of life; a state of agitated uneasiness and restless apprehension. 
Worry has a significance similar to that of anxiety, but the differ- 
ence between them is that worry is a more homely and emphatic word 
than anxiety, besides worry suggests more mental activity than anxiety. 
Examples: Toshowsignsof worry. Tohave many worries. 
Life is full of worries. | 
“I need a repose from the cares and worries of life.” (Sh ak e- 
speare) Martin felt from pure fatigue and heat and worry, as 
if he could have fallen on the ground. (Dickens) “The fact 
is I have.a good deal of worry upon me.” (D ic k ens) He thought 
that now all the worries were over that there was nothing before 
him but duties. (M. Strong) And now he was in Blaenelly, 
rising, shaving, dressing, all in a haze of worry over his first patient. 
(Cronin) As she went into Frau Schmidt’s she tried to erase 
the lines of worry from her brow. (Cronin) 
ProverbDs: It is not work that kills, but werry. A hundred 
load of worry will not pay an ounce of debt. 


A parent feels constant SOLICITUDE for his children’s welfare, 
ANXIETY as to dangers that threaten it, takes CARE to guard 
against them. She was given CHARGE of the children, and it was 
her WORRY to keep them from falling ill, as it was her chief CON- 
CERN to look after their health. 
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CARRY, verb 


To CARRY in the sense in which it is here particularly treated is to 
bring, fetch, convey or transport from one place to another. To carry 
often signifies to transport by personal strength, without reference 
to the direction. 

Examples: 
I carried everything to the place. (D ef 0 e) He that can carry 

a ship to Lisbon may with the same ease carry it round the world. 

(D efi oe) 

At my door the pale horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands. (Hay) 

... Miss Sharp was accommodated with a back seat inside 

the carriage, which might be said to be carrying her into the 

wide world. (Thackeray) He carried his family to a new 
place in the North. (Stevenson) The arteries carry the blood 
from the heart to the various parts of the body. (Medical 

Journal) 

Proverb: To carry coals to Newcastle. 


SYNONYMS 
BRING FETCH 


BRING, carry, fetch 

To bring means to carry, lead or transport from a place to the 
point where the speaker or agent is or will be. To bring is to con- 
vey or carry from a more distant to a nearer place; bring may also 
imply to go first to a place and return with something; to fetch. It 
may be used figuratively. 

The difference between carry and bring is that bring always im- 
plies motion towards the place where the speaker is or will be, while 
carry has not necessarily any reference to direction, and also that 
ii the thing to be moved requires strength or effort, carry is pref- 
erable to bring. A messenger carries a letter to the addressee and 
brings an answer back to the sender. 

Examples: Winter brings cold and snow. Doing good will 
bring you honour. This drug will bring you relief from pain. 
Do not seek to find out what the morrow will bring. (Quoted as 

a common saying) 

“Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news.” (Shakespeare) 
What appeared fo me wonderful was that none of the ants 

came home without bringing something. (Stratwor d) 

Proverbs: He that brings good news, knocks hard. The 
evils we bring on ourselves are hardest to bear. They are welcome 
that bring. What a day may dring, a day may take away. 
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FETCH, bring, carry 

To fetch is to go first to a place for something and then bring it. 

The difference between fetch and bring is that to bring implies 
a motion towards the speaker whereas to fetch implies motion both 
to and from. When a greater distance is involved we may fetch rather 
than bring. | 

To fetch differs also from to carry as to fetch is a motion both to 
and from, while to carry does not necessarily imply direction. Be- 
sides to bring may be an action performed at the option of the agent, 
whereas to fetch and carry are mostly done at the command of another. 

Examples: Please fefch the children from school. He 

fetched the doctor from the next village. The porter at an hotel 

brings a parcel, a servant who is sent for it fetches it. 

. instead of entering the house at once he fetched a spade 
from alittle shed, and began to work in the garden. (Charlotte 
Bront é) Rebecca was fond of her husband .. . He went on her 
errands; obeyed her orders without question; ... took her to the 
opera-box; solaced himself at his club during the performance, 
and came punctually back to fetch her when due. (Thackeray) 
“It-was a bottle of cherry brandy he broke which we went to fetch 
for your aunt from Southampton.” (Thackeray) This woman 
had a way of tyrannizing over Major Dobbin, and she ordered 
him about and patted him, and made him fetch and carry just as 
if he was a great Newfoundland dog. (Thackeray) “And 
send the boy here tomorrow night. Nancy will go and fetch him.” 
(Dickens) He called to her and said, fetch me I pray you, a 
little water in a vessel, that I may drink. And as she was going 
to fetch it, he called to her, and said, bring me I pray you, a morsel 
of bread in your hand. (Po wel 1) “Please fetch me a chair from 
the next room.”—“I shall fefch whatever you need with great 
pleasure.” (Dreiser) By the end of the week he was telling 
her to fetch his slippers. (Cronin) 


To CARRY a message, to BRING a present, to FETCH a thing 
for somedody. 

Please carry this letter to the director and bring me the answer 
and also don’t forget to fetch a fresh newspaper. 


CATCH, verb 


To CATCH is to capture or lay hold of, especially that which tries 
to escape; it is also to reach, get to (a person or thing before it moves 
away) as “to catch a train, a boat,” etc. where the idea of being in 
time enters in; it is the opposite of miss or lose. To catch 
means also to take hold of suddenly or forcibly; to grasp, seize, clutch. 
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It is to grip when said of physical action; to snatch. To catch often 
implies apprehension by the senses or intellect, hearing, seeing, etc.; to 
apprehend. Sometimes, the power of laying hold of is ascribed not to a 
person, his vision or other senses, his mind, heart, or imagination, but 
to the thing which draws his attention, his eye, his fancy, etc. To catch 
is also used figuratively in various meanings. 

Examples: To catch a ball. To catch a train. To catch 
a person in the act, to catch him at something. He had fished all 
night and caught nothing. To catch a glimpse, to catch sight of. 
To catch the meaning of something. To catch an idea. To catch 
the drift of an argument. The rain caughi us just as we had reached 
the shoulder of the hill. I used to catch myself saying . . . He was 
listening to catch the glorious sounds. A musician ca/ches a melody. 
To catch cold. This artist catches the expresSion of the face at once. 
He was not able to catch the man who snatched his purse. 

His design is to rob the house if he could catch an opportunity. 
(Fielding) The figurative style of my language caught the 
excited imagination of Leslie. (I r ving) Catching the state of 
the case with her quick eyes. (@askel!l) She caught sight of 
what was going forward. (Dickens) “Here is Emmy’s little 
friend making love to him as hard as she can; that’s quite clear, 
and if she does not catch him, some other will.” (Thackeray) 
Such charms as those of which we catch glimpses while her ladyship’s 
carriage passes should appear abroad at night alone. (T h ac k- 
era y) Hehastily caught his bundle and went away. (Tennyson) 
Lord Henry Wotton could just catch the gleam of the... blos- 
soms of a laburnum, ... (Wilde) He would be away, ... 
trading for pearls and copra, .. . catching sharks and bonitas, .. . 
(J. London) “I tell you, General, if ever I catch that innocent 
looking youth, I’ll spoil his beauty, .. .” (B.S h a w) Why should 
one catch this fatal disease called love? Why should one be driven 
half crazy by it? G@alsworthy) “His train leaves Padding- 
ton at midnight. You might catch him yet.”— “It’s very sudden, ” 
said Michael. “No, Sir. Mr. Desert is a sudden gentleman. ’”— 
“Well, thanks; [’ll try and catch him.” (Galsworthy) 


SYNONYMS 
APPREHEND CLUTCH SEIZE 
CAPTURE GRASP SNATCH 
GRIP 


APPREHEND, catch, seize; grasp 

To apprehend is to seize, grasp physically; to take into custody; 
to seize a person by legal warrant or authority; arrest; apprehend is 
also to take hold of with the mind, grasp with the understanding. 
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Examples: To apprehend a robber or bandit. The popu- 
lation helped to apprehend the spy. The thief was apprehended 
and put in jail. To apprehend the situation. 

Troops had been sent to apprehend him. (B ar 1ock) A justice 
of the peace cannot issue a warrant to apprehend a person upon 
bare suspicion. (@r ave) In her startled, frowning face he saw 
the instant struggle to apprehend what this would mean. (G al s- 


worthy) 


CAPTURE, catch, seize 

To capture is to catch, take prisoner; to catch by force, skill, 
trick or surprise; to seize as in war. 

To capture differs from catch inasmuch as to capture implies 
greater difficulties than to catch, such as greater opposition or more 
determination, with the result that possession suggests an overcoming 
of obstacles or spells a victory. 

Examples: Wecapture butterflies with a net. The police 
has captured the chief. Our army captured thousands of enemy 
soldiers. 

Her heart is likesome fortress that has been captured. (Irving) 
“Sugden, arrest him!” Moses was captured. There was a cry and 
rush to rescue, but the right hand... held out a pistol. (Ch ar- 
lotte Bronté) To disperse the enemy and, if possible to 
capture their leader. (Gr ace) The soldiers turned the capfured 
guns against the shore. (P at ag e) He had been a member of the 
crew of the smuggling schooner Halcyon, when she was captured 
by a revenue cutter. J. London) “Don’t tell him anything 
except that you are resolved to capture my brother or perish in 


the attempt.” (B.S h aw) 


CLUTCH, seize, grasp, catch 

To clutch is to seize, snatch, catch, suddenly and convulsively; 
to grasp, or grip with the hand tightly or firmly. Clutch generally 
denotes a swift action, often motivated by fear. 

The difference between clutch and catch is that to catch is to 
reach after and get, but to clutch is to take firm hold of something 
and retain it. 

Examples: To clutch a sword. A drowning person will 
Clutch at anything likely to save his life. Very young children 
instinctively clutch with their fingers. 

With all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. (GG cott) He 
clutched at the rope we threw to him. (Dickens) He was in a 
— position and clutched at any possible safeguard. (J. Mar- 

OW 
Alive to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees. (Tennyson) 

Gunga Daris clutched the coins and hid them at once in his rag- 
ged loin-cloth. (Kipling) He fell and fainted, and when he came 
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to his senses, he was back among the blackened ruins of his own 
village, and I and the others were attending to the wounded, 
A vision? But the golden fruit of the tree was clutched in his hand. 
(Wells) The nurse bridled, swept her eye where Evans and 
his wife, who clutched a little girl ... were listening wide-eyed 
and alarmed. (Cronin) 


GRASP, seize, catch 

To grasp is to take a firm hold of, to grip,. seize with the hand, 
to clutch; to catch. To grasp is also used figuratively in which case 
it implies to seize with the mind, to understand. 

Grasp differs from catch in meaning not merely to get hold of, 
but like clutch, it also suggests keeping hold of, but with a connota- 
tion of eagerness and alertness rather than fear. 


Examples: To grasp a nettle so that it doesn’t sting, 
To grasp an argument, idea, meaning, etc. He possesses the intel- 
— capacity to grasp the spirit, truth, intent of a subject read- 
ily. - 

I readily grasped at his proposal. (I r v in g) The evil of the 
corruption and falsification of law, education and public opinion 
is so enormous that the minds of ordinary people are unable to 
grasp it. (B. Shaw) What on earth did such a woman do with her 
life, backwatered like this? Solitary, unprotected, with every 
man’s hand against her or rather reaching out to grasp her at 
the least sign. (Galsworthy)...hesimply could no longer 
grasp the possibilities of people running any risk for the sake of 
passion. (Galsworthy) Outside the front door were two 
battered-looking trunks, a young man, grasping a bag, and ringing 
the bell ... (@alsworthy) 

Proverbs: He who grasps much holds little. Grasp no 
more than the hand will hold. Grasp all, lose all. To grasp the 
shadow and let go the substance. A drowning man grasps at a straw. 


GRIP, grasp, seize; catch, clutch 
To grip is to take and maintain a tight hold of, to seize firmly 
or grasp, or clutch, or catch. To grip may be also used figuratively 
with reference to the mind and attention. 
Grip differs from grasp and catch, carrying a stronger meaning 
of taking hold of. | 
Examples: The frightened child gripped its mother’s 
arms. To grip one’s attention. The story grips. To grip an audience. 
The gout grips him by both legs. (Dickens) Asthma came 
down upon me like... armed men... gripped me by the throat. 
{(Roglan) An indistinct remembrance dashed upon him and 
gripped his mind. (Smart) Martin Eden was famished for a 
sight of the girl whose slender hands had gripped his life with a 
giant’s grasp. (J. London) Never had he read fiction with 
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such keen interest as he studied these books. And his mind, un- 
taxed for twenty years and impelled by maturity of desire, gripped 
hold of what he had read with a virility unusual to the student 
mind. (J. London) Winter set in early and unexpectedly with 
a heavy fall of snow. Though it was only mid-October, Aberalaw 
lay so high that hard and bitter frosts gripped the town almost 
before the leaves had fallen from the trees. (Cronin) Mac- 
Grown gripped her by the shoulders and gave her a fierce kiss. 
(Gailsworthy) 


SEIZE; catch; clutch; grasp 

To seize is to take possession of, to catch suddenly, to take hold 
of with the hands, claws, teeth, etc. To seize may mean to capture; 
it suggests a catching of something. It also means to understand or 
grasp firmly and rapidly with the mind. 

To seize differs from catch, implying the use of force or energy 
in taking hold of suddenly. 

Examples: To seize a criminal. Robbers seized the goods 
which were left outside. In fright she seized his arm. The enemy 
seized the ship. To seize an idea. To seize the reins of power. I 
cannot quite seize your meaning. To be seized with a fit of coughing. 
The delegate seized the occasion to propound this question, 

“Let us have some music, Miss Sedley — Amelia,” said George, 
who felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible im- 
pulse to seize the above-mentioned young woman in his ‘arms, 
and to kiss her in the face of the company. (Thackera y) 
Amelia seized the baby out of her mother’s arms, and then grasped 
at the bottle, leaving the old lady gaping at her. . .(Thack- 
eray).. “I remember at Ramillies, when he was hit and fell, a 
great big red-haired Scotch sergeant flung his halbert down, burst 
out crying like a woman, seizing him up as if he had been an infant, 
and carrying him out of the fire. (T hacker ay) I] had been so 
long a prisoner, that I seized the occasion of a promenade on horse- 
back... (Thackeray) He shivered, seized by one of those 
queer shudderings that they say mean footsteps on one’s grave. 
(Galsworthy) 


SNATCH, seize, catch; grasp 


To snatch is to take or catch; it is to seize with a sudden, rapid, 
more or less violent movement of the hand. It is also to take to oneself 
with haste or eagerness. To snatch implies catching a thing in order 
to secure hold or possession of it. In figurative use, one snatches only 
what one can get by chance, by prompt action, or the like. 

‘ — adds to catch the implication of being sudden and with 
aste. 

Examples: To snatch a coin. A fish may snatch a worm 

from the hook. To snatch a few hours of sleep. To snatch a hurried 
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meal. One bird will snatch food out of the beak of another. He was 
snatched from the jaws of death. I shall snatch the present moment 
to write you a short answer. 

“It were a fault to snatch words from my tongue.” (S hak e- 
sp eare) I had previously entreated my father to snatch at any 
possible opportunity of expressing his satisfaction. (Serlb y) 
She sometimes threw it abroad among the people, and then again 
snatched it out of their hands. (Air bo,w) Nothing in life, at 
least nothing about money, was ever certain; something horrible 
might happen at the crucial moment and the money be snatched 
from her very fingers. (Co p p ar d) He reflected a minute, then 
started towards the hall to use the telephone. But just as he 
reached it the instrument rang. He snatched if from the hook. 
(Cronin) 


We CATCH what attempts to escape; we APPREHEND a robber;. 
we CAPTURE the enemy; we CLUTCH with a swiit tenacious move- 
ment of the fingers; we GRASP with a firm but moderate closure 
of the whole hand; we GRIP with the strongest muscular closure of 
the whole hand and with a fear of losing and an earnest desire of 
keeping; we SEIZE something which offers resistance; we SNATCH 
with a quick sudden and, usually, a surprising motion, that which 
we are particularly afraid of not getting otherwise. 


CAUSE, noun 


CAUSE denotes the force, or agent, that produces an effect; the 
necessary antecedent oj an effect, that which gives rise to any action,. 
condition or phenomenon; the thing, person, condition, etc. from. 
which something results; a reason, motive, occasion, ground; a fact 
or consideration moving a person or thing to action; ground of action: 
that from which anything proceeds, and without which it would not 
exist. Cause also means the idea, ideal or aim which motivates to 
act, fight, etc. 

Cause and effect are correlative words. 

Examples: To complain without cause. I have a cause 
for complaint. Infection is a cause of many diseases. He is the 
cause of all our troubles. To give cause for suspicion. The 
cause of the quarrel’ between the two men was a misunder- 
Standing. 

“And this work was given by the party to your rival?”— 
“To Bolla—and I envied him.”— “And he gave you no cause for 
this feeling? You do not accuse him of having neglected the mis- 
sion entrusted to him?” (Vo y nich) 
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SYNONYMS 
MOTIVE OCCASION REASON 


MOTIVE, reason; cause 

Motive denotes that which moves or prompts a person to act in 
a certain way, cause; that which influences the desires, incites the 
will in a particular direction, and induces a specific action. 

The difference between motive and cause is that cause may be 
used with reference to all phenomena, but motive with reference to 
human actions only; besides a cause brings about certain results, 
whereas a motive is a desire, hope, or other force which incites the 
agent to act in order to produce specific results. 

Examples: The motive of a crime. The motive of their 
action has been justified. We despise those who act from low or 
selfish motives. 

“The motive exalts the action.” (Shakespeare) The nobl- 
est motive is the public good. (Swift) His sole motive was 
to make her happy, to make her proud of him, to justify her 
long faith in him. (J. London) As he proceeded to his office, 
accompanied by Alden and the olficials in the case, his thought. 
was running on the motive of this heinous crime! the motive. 
(Dreiser) 


OCCASION, reason; cause 

Occasion denotes reason or cause for doing something, an event 
or incident which is the subsidiary cause of another; a condition, a 
fact, an occurrence or consideration, affording ground for an action 
or a state of mind or feeling; a reason, a cause. | 

The difference between occasion and cause is that the cause is 
an agency, perhaps acting in the course of a Jong period of time, or 
a long-standing situation, which produces an eifect, but the eccasien 
is that which provides an opportunity for the effect to become evi- 
dent, or promotes its beccming evident. 

Examples: There is no occasion for a dispute. No cccasion 
to laugh. No occasion for anger. Bad labour conditions were the oc- 
casion for astrike. 

“There are occasions and causes, why and wherefore in al! things.” 
(Shakespeare) Great acts grow of great occasions and great 
occasions spring from great principles. (Longfellow) We 
alighted at one of the entrances to the square she had mentioned, 
where I directed the coach to wait, not knowing but that we might 
have some occasion for it. (Dickens) On June 15, 1886, about 
four of the afternoon, the observer who chanced to be present at the 
house of old Jolyon Forsyte,... might have seen the highest ef- 
florescence of the Forsytes. This was the occasion of an “at 
home” to celebrate the engagement of Miss June Forsyte, old 
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Jolyon’s granddaughter...(@alsworthy) He determined to 
reopen the argument this afternoon. But when he entered 
Denny’s room, he saw immediately that the occasion was not 
for academic discussion. (Cronin) 


REASON, cause, motive 

A reason means a cause or motive leading to an action or course 
of action; a rational ground or motive; a fact or circumstances form- 
ing a ground or motive leading a person to adopt or reject some course 
of action or procedure, belief, etc.; a fact which serves for or is put for- 
ward as a cause, motive or explanation for an act,.etc. The word rea- 
son is often followed by for, that, or why. 

The difference between reason and cause is that cause is that which 
produces an effeet; it is that without which the result would not have 
been; but reason is that which explains or justifies an action, opinion, 
etc., or that which accounts for the particular character of an action 
or recurrenice; the cause is the way in which the circumstances produce 
the effect whereas a reason is an explanation of a situation or cir- 
cumstance which made certain results seem possible or approp- 
riate. 

The difference between cause, motive, occasion and reason is that 
cause is properly the generic term, reason and motive are specific: 
every reason or motive is a cause but every cause is not a reason or 
' motive. Cause is the agency which produces an effect, whereas occasion 
is an event which provides an opportunity for the effect to become evi- 
dent. As the cause gives birth to the effect, so the reason gives birth 
to the conclusion, and the motive gives birth to the action. 

Examples: I have good reason ior doing, saying this. Give 
me your reasons for refusing. The reason why I dislikehimis.. . 
There is no reason totear that... ] ask the reason for your conduct. 
The scheme failed by reason of bad organization. 

“But mark!” she added, slowly and sternly, opening the other 
door to go away, “I am resolved, for reasons that I have and hatreds 
that I entertain, to cast you out...” (Dickens) “Nonsense, 
my dear, you would never have refused him had there not been 
some one else in thecase,” Miss Crawley said, coming to her point 
at once. “Tell me the private reasons! What are the private reasons? 
There is some one, who is it that has touched your heart?” 
(Thackeray) “Very likely I shall get killed some day—that 
is the natural consequence of being a revolutionist. But there is, 
no reason to suppose I am going to get killed just now.” (Vo y- 
nich) “...I had to tell her first the real reason for my changing 
as I had been and still was in love with another girl ...” (Dret- 
ser) The profound, subdued aversion which he felt in his wife 
was amystery tohim...Thatshehad madea mistake, and did not 
love him, ... was obviously no reason. (Galsworthy) 
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CENTRE, noun 


CENTRE denotes the middle point or position; the point farthest 
from the outside, from the boundaries; the point midway between the 
extremities; the middle point of a circle, place or sphere, equally di- 
stant from all points of the circumference; middle or midst; also used 
figuratively. 

Examples: I live in the centre of the town. In the centre 
of a circle. He hit the centre of the target. In the centre of Europe. 

“The strong base building of my love is as the very centre of the 
earth.” (Shakespeare)... he began to beat his hand against 
the wall with such force that we both ran up to him and pulled 
him into the centre of the room. (Conan Doyle) Though 
alone in the infinite, she was not a bit afraid, being secure in her 
conviction that she was the centre of the universe and the most 
important phenomenon in the universe. (Bennett) 


SYNONYMS 
MIDDLE MIDST 


MIDDLE, centre 

Middle denotes the central point or part, in position or time, or 
of a number, a course, process, etc.; midst. 

The difference between middle and centre is that middle is more 
general and less definite than centre. Centre implies that the object 
in question has a definite outline and it means a definite point, while 
the middle is an indefinite space around or near the centre; the centre 
is a point, the middle may be a line or space. Besides middle is applied 
also to time, but centre does not. Wesay at the centre, in the middle. 

Examples: In the middle of the house. The middle of the 
road. In the middle of the stage. In the middle of the night, day. He 
lived in the middle of the last century. They were in the middle 
of the dinner when I called. We put a chair in the middle of aroom. 
Keep to the middle of the road. Wake in the middle of the night. 
Stop in the middle of a book. 

“Even the very middle of my heart is warmed.” (Shake- 
speare) If you light your fire both ends, the middle will 
shift for itself. (Addison) He reached the house—which . 
was a small brick dwelling in the middle of the town. (Croni n) 
Five seconds later Andrew was in the middle of the crowd... 
(Cronin) 


MIDST; middle; centre 

Midst denotes the middle point or part; centre, middle, although 
not the very centre, used especially in phrases such as, “in, into, 
from the midst of, out of the midst of;” a position in the interior of; 
involved or enveloped in, or surrounded by something, or a number 
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of things or persons; during the course of action. Used also figura- 
tively of such things as duties, affairs, burdens. Midst is of more 
literary use than middle. | 

Midst differs from centre or middle in being applied especially 
to a group or a multitude of objects. 

Examples: Inthe midst of the battle. In the midst of his 
enormous labours, he has found time to study. In the midst of a 
crowd. 

Some Canadian views hang on the walls—green forest and blue 
water scenery—and in the midst of them blazes a night—eruption 
of Vesuvius. (Charlotte Bront é) In the midst of these in- 
trigues and fine parties and wise and brilliant personages, Rawdon 
felt himself more and more isolated every day. (Thackeray) 


I am living in the CENTRE of the town, in the MIDDLE oi the 
street, in the MIDST of high buildings. 


CHANGE, verb 


To CHANGE is to make different, to modify, to alter; to cause to 
vary in condition, appearance, form or nature, make other than it 
was; to shift. 

Examples: To change one’s dress or clothes. To change 
one’s address. To change one’s diet. To change one’s habit. To change 
seats with a person. 

They who cross the sea change their skies but not their nature. 
(Swift) Mrs. Western had changed her mind on the very point 
of departure. (F ie 1 din g) So she changed from the large house 
to the small one without any mark of difference. (Thackeray) 
“Tf once the police have begun to suspect any of our addresses, they 
must be changed immediately.” (V o y nich) He had not reached 
Hamilton Terrace before he changed his mind, and hailing a 
cab, gave the driver an address in Wistaria Avenue. (Gal s- 
worthy) 

Proverbs: I will not change a cottage in possession for a 
kingdom in reversion. A man will never change his mind, if he has 
no mind to change. Change of pasture makes fat calves. Change 
of weather is the discourse of fools. Wise men change their mind, 
fools never. 


SYNONYMS 
ALTER SHIFT 
MODIFY VARY 
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ALTER; change; modify; vary 

To alter is to make different, to change in some respect; to modify; 
to change in appearance, etc. To alter stresses difference in some partic- 
ular respect. 

The difference between alter and change is that when we change 
a thing we put another in its place but when we alter a thing we make 
it different from what it was. To alter affects a part rather than the 
whole, it is a partial change, e. g. in appearance, usually preserving 
identity of the object asa whole. 

Examples: To alter one’s mode of life. To alter one’s 
course. To alter clothes so as to make them fit better. I am obliged 
to alter my design. The fashion in hats has quite altered in recent 
years. I have altered my coat without changing its style. He has 
altered since his illness. 

She was greatly altered, her fine figure was far less upright, 
her handsome face was deeply marked, ard her hair was almost 
white. (Dickens) And Dobbin’s spirit rose with the altered 
circumstances. (Thackeray) The Irish maid-servant has 
not altered in the least in her kind and respectful behaviour. 
(Thackeray) The clerk of the parish recollected her—the 
old man was scarce altered in the fourteen years that had passed 
since last Esmond set eyes on him. (Thackeray) 


MODIFY; change; alter; vary 

To modify is to alter, change or vary without radical changes 
or transformation; it is to make partial changes in, to change in respect 
oi some qualities. To modify suggests minor changes or absence of rad- 
ical changes. | 

The difference between modify and change is that we change partly 
or all, but we modify only partly, within certain limits. 

Examples: To modify the terms of a contract. Local 
causes modify climate. To modify one’s ideas, or opinion. 

Every medical man will know how to modify its doses and for- 
mula to the existing circumstances of his patient. (Medical 
Journal) J confess I see no cause to change or modify my opinion 
on that subject. (Bennett) It was just such uniqueness of points 
of view that startled Ruth. Not only were they new to her, and cont- 
rary to her own beliefs, but she always felt in them germs of truth 
that threatened to unseat or modify her own convictions. (J. Lo n- 
don) Sophia was at first set down as overbearing. But in a few 
days this view was modified. (Gordon) 


SHIFT; change; alter 

To shift is to change, to transfer from one place to another, to 
alter the position, to vary or change as in form or character; to shift 
is also to change or alter one’s or its position, place; to change one’s 
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lodging, abode, etc. Shift is often used colloquially when a mere 
change in position is implied. 

Examples: To shift the scenes on the stage. The language 
continually shifts its form. 

“To shijt his being is to exchange one misery with another.” 
(Shakespeare) Gazing on thescene before me as if I had been 
airaid it would shift like those in a theatre. (Scot t) The scene 
of the negotiation was again changed. Having been shifted from 
France to England, it was shifted from England to Holland. 
(Wright) Sheleaned lightly against his shoulder, but she leaned, 
and continued to lean when he shifted his position to make it 
more comfortable for her. (J. London)... She had no idea 
how starving lovers lived. She had never dreamed it could be like 
this. Ever her gaze shifted from the room to him and back again. 
(J. London) The wind... had shifted its course and was 
stinging our faces. (Caldwell) 


VARY; change; alter; modify 

To vary is to change partially, or from time to time, to become 
different, due to shifting or diversification; to undergo a change from 
one condition to a different one; to alter, to modify, as in form, appear- 
ance, character, substance, degree, etc. To vary may often be sub- 
stituted for change and alter. 

The difference between vary, change and alter is that a thing 
is changed without altering its nature, it is altered without destroy- 
ing its identity, but it is varied without destroying the similarity. 
To vary is to diversify. 

E x am p les: To vary one’s meals. To vary one’s plans. To 
vary one’s methods of work. To vary the procedure of a court. To 
vary a patient’s treatment. We change our clothes whenever we put 
on others, the tailor alters clothes which are found not to fit, and 
he varies the fashion whenever he makes it new. Colours are 
varying with every change of light. To-day the weather varies from 
hour to hour. The doctor told me to vary my diet. During this week 
the thermometer varied from 10 degrees to 14. The driver can vary 
the speed of the automobile. The girl varies her appearance when 
she changes her dress. 

They had not varied their course in the dark. (Defoe) He 
had never varied his ground an inch. (Dickens) Men who go 
through a prodigious amount of work feel the necessity of varying 
it. (H amerton) Within these walls the thermometer never 
varies. (Hawthorne) The wind has been blowing hard for 
days; it varied from a stiffish breeze to half a gale. (Bennet t) 


We CHANGE our habitation, but it still remains a habitation, we 
ALTER our house, but it still remains the same house, we VARY 
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the manner of painting, but it may strongly resemble the manner in 
which it was executed before. To MODIFY the terms of a contract; 
to SHIFT the bag from one hand to the other. 


CHARACTER, noun 


CHARACTER denotes the sum of moral and mental features or 
qualities which distinguish an individual; disposition; the indi- 
viduality impressed by nature and habit on man; mental or moral 
constitution, or the estimate formed of a person’s qualities, reputa- - 
tion. 

Examples: Aman of fine, noble, strong character. To gain 
the character of a brave man. To bear a good character among one’s 
acquaintanices. 

So much for Caroline Helstone’s appearance; as to her character 
or intellect, if she had any, they must speak for themselves in due 
time. (Charlotte Bronté) What nonsense people talked 
when they said you could tell character from faces. Only a ‘perfect 
idiot’s face could be read like that. (GGalsworthy) “I know 
that Blanche has a quick temper. It is part of her strong character 
and her physical courage...” (B. Shaw 

Proverb: Character is that diamond that scratches every 
other stone. 


SYNONYMS 


DISPOSITION NATURE 
REPUTATION 


DISPOSITION, character 

Disposition denotes the combination, sum of moral and intellectu- 
al qualities, peculiar to each human being, constitution of mind, 
character, nature. 

Disposition differs from character being the sum of instinctive 
tendencies as an “aggressive, cheerful, or kind disposition.” 

Examples: A kind, generous or selfish disposition. A 
changeable disposition. A cruel disposition. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that 
this happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own gen- 
erous and manly disposition. (T h ac ker ay) She described his 
disposition, such as she fancied it: quick and impatient of control 
of harshness; easily to be moved by love and kindness. (T h ac k- 
eray) As for Mrs. Amelia she was a woman of such a soft and 
foolish disposition, that when she heard of anybody unhappy, her 
heart straightway melted toward the sufferer. (Thackeray) 
She was of the sweetest and gentlest disposition imaginable. 
(Jerome K. Jerome) 
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NATURE; character 

Nature as a synonym under the key word character implies the 
sum of spiritual and intellectual qualities and propensities which 
make up the character; essential features and elements of character; 
disposition. 

The difference between nature and character is that character may 
be the result of a habit but the nature—the essential traits of the person 
—is rather original than acquired. 

Examples: Human nature, an artistic nature. A generous 
nature, a gentle nature. A fierce, a revengeful nature. It is not in 
his nature to be treacherous. He has it not in his nature to feel 
jealousy. This is not in my nature. Contrary to one’s nature. 

Harris who is callous in his mature, and not prone to pity, 
said: “Ah! and now you are going to have a hard time on the 
river for a change; .. (Jerome K. Jerome) “Talking of hu- 
man nature,” said Michael, “here’s my father-in-law!” (Gals- 
worth y) What is true, simple and sincere is most congenial 
to a man’s nature. (B. S ha w) 


REPUTATION, character 

Reputation denotes an opinion, estimation generally held con- 
cerning a person or thing; character; qualities commonly attributed 
to a person or thing; the relative esteem in which a person or thing 
is held. 

The difference between reputation and character is that charac- 
ter is what the person really is, but reputation is the opinion of others 
about him. The character is the combination of moral and other traits 
which make one the kind of person one actually is as contrasted with 
what others think of him; but the reputation is the standing that one 
has in the opinion of others in respect of altainments, qualities, fea- 
tures and the like. 

Examples: To have a good reputation, poor reputation. 
To have a reputation of being difficult to get on with. To have 
a reputation of liking one’s own way. 

The captain has a hearty contempt for his father, I can see, 
and calls him an old put, an old snob, an old chaw-bacon, and num- 
berless other pretty names. He has a dreadful reputation among the 
ladies. (Thackeray) Montanelli’s personal reputation stood 
too high for any lampoon, however witty, seriously to injure it, 
but for a moment the tide almost turned against him. (Voy - 
nich) “I knew that you had very few friends. But among them 
was Sir George Burnwell. I had heard that he was a man of bad 
reputation among women.” (Conan Doyle) He had a dis- 
tinct reputation for sound advice; people saying of him: “Go to 
young Forsyte — a long-headed fellow!” and he prized this repu- 
tation highly. (G@alsworthy) He was seldom to be found, 
however, in his nest, and was felt to be arare bird, owing his 
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rather unique position among the young writers partly to his migra- 
tory reputation.(G@alsworthy) “Doctor Thoroughgood, I have 
no wish to embarrass you. We are well aware of your reputation, 
I might say your eminence, as a consulting physician upon dis- 
eases of the lungs.” (Cronin) 


CHOOSE, verb 


To CHOOSE is to exercise choice, to select, to take or pick out from 
among a number; it means to prefer or to take as that which one pre- 
fers, or in accordance with one’s free will and preference. We choose 
things on an estimate of their merits or their fitness for the purpose 
proposed; to choose implies that one or more possibilities are to 
be regarded more highly than others. To choose is also to elect, to 
make a deliberate choice usually of persons; it also means to make a 
decision. 

Examples: Members of the committee were chosen by 
election. She took a long time to choose her new hat. To choose a 
room. 

“Which of the two to choose, slavery of death!” (SShake- 
speare) She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered the finest port- 
rait of him that art had produced, and credit could supply. She 
chose that famous one in which the best of monarchs is represent- 
ed...(Thackeray) I choose my friends for their good looks, 
my acquaintances for their good characters, and my enemies for 
their good intellects. (Wilde) On their Station holiday with 
Fleur... he had been enjoying, for the first time since his mar- 
Tiage, a sense of being the chosen companion of his adored. 
(Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Of two evils choose the least. Choose for your- 
self and use for yourself. Choose your friends as your books, few but 
choice. Let him that pays the reckoning choose the lodging. The 
path of life should be chosen. 


SYNONYMS 
ELECT - PREFER 
PICK SELECT 


ELECT, choose, pick, select 

To elect is to choose, select (a person for an office or position 
of some kind). To elect implies deliberate choice, especially be- 
a alternatives or a careful selection of some out of many possibi- 
lities. 

The difference between choose and elect is that choosing is the act 
either of one man or of many, election is always that of a number, 
it is performed by the concurrence of many voices. 
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Examples: To elect a chairman. To elect a member to 
Parliament. To elect a person to be president. 

Many trade union organisations in Lancashire have elect- 
ed delegates to the Harry Pollitt memorial meeting. (Daily 
W or ker) 


PICK; choose, select 

To pick is to choose from a number; to select with care; often used 
with out. 

The difference between pick and choose is that choosing is not al- 
ways an act of particular design or discrimination, but to pick means. 
to choose carefully. 

Examples: Topick what you like. To pick the large ones. 
To pick the best. To pick a winner. To pick books from a library. 
‘You are at liberty to pick and choose what you please. He was not 
allowed to pick and choose, he had to take what he was given. You 
must not pick and choose. | picked this way because it was the 
shortest. 

Geraint, dismounting picked the lance that pleased him best. 
(Tennyson) “I did not kill anybody indiscriminately. I 
picked the most important men. We have waited for this for a long 
time.” (Aldridge) 


PREFER: choose 

To prefer is to choose among several; give preference in the mind, or 
choice; it is a state of inclination, it emphasizes more than choose 
does the leaving of the rest, to prefer is to approve or choose rather; it 
is to have a greater liking for. 

The difference between prefer and choose is that to choose is to take 
one thing from among others; to prefer does not imply the taking or 
adopting of what one chooses; we choose a thing for what it is, or we 
esteem it to be of itself, but we prefer a thing for what it has, or what 
we suppose it has, superior to another. Another difference between them 
is that prefer indicates desire and approval, but choose—an.act of 
will. 

Examples: I prefer the blue dress to the brown one. I 
prefer to wait, rather than to go and come again. A friend should 
be chosen, a companion may be preferred. Prudence or generosity 
may lead one to choose what he does not prefer. We always choose 
in preferring, but we do not always prefer in choosing. A wise lead- 
er or director is careful in the choice of his employees but a weak 
one has mostly favourites whom he prefers. He who prefers apples 
to oranges will choose apples when he has the opportunity of choice. 
We choose something that is good, and are content with it until 
we see something better which we prefer. One may by inclination 
prefer to work at night, but, on grounds of health choose to work 
only by day. 
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He had two large town houses, but preferred to live in cham- 
bers as it was less trouble, .. .(W il de) Matty Wall was getting a 
little old, and for that reason, if for no other, he preferred to keep 
a respectable place. (J. O’H ar a) 


SELECT, choose, pick 

To select is to choose, or pick out for some particular purpose on 
account of excellence, suitability, fitness, etc. or in preference to.others 
or another; it implies a careful consideration of the reasons for prefer- 
ence and choice. 

The difference between choose and select is that we may choose 
without regard to the number of objects to be chosen from, but we se- 
lect of a number only. 

Select differs also from pick in that pick implies careful selection. 


Examples: To select a candidate for a post. I select books 
I want. To select a hat to wear in the sun. To select the best authors 
for reading. To select the best. To select a site for a monument. To 
select a giit or present. 

A series of Italian views decked the walls, of these was a spec- 
imen of true art, aconnoisseur had selected them, they were genu- 
ine and valuable. (Charlotte Bronté) The party was 
admirably selected. (Dickens)... He was kind enough to se- 
lect tor her books of amore serious tendency . .(Thackeray) 

. Captain Rawdon selected poor me for a partner! "(Thack- 
e r a 'y) “You must get a thorough education... This education is 
indispensable for whatever career you select...” (JJ. Lon- 
don) “Our plans go no farther than your marrying some men in 
your own station: in life,... whom you will select yourself, when 
you lovehim.”(J. Lon do ‘n) She had danced and she had sung 
before one tall, thin, tremulous man, and two others, ... and 
had been selected among fifty from a hundred others. Then she 
had sung again, and danced again, and had been selected among 
twenty from the fifty girls. That was something that held a little 
hope... Sixteen were to be engaged from the twenty chosen; six- 
teen only. (O’'Casey) 


CLAUSE, noun 


CLAUSE denotes one complete article, a distinct statement, stipu- 
fation, provision, term or condition in a formal legal document, such 
as a treaty, agreement, contract, statute, will, etc., having a force of 
its own, in which it stands related to the rest of the document. 


Examples: Anenacting clause. A clause in an indictment 
or will. Strike out clause 5 of the agreement. He added two clauses 
to the contract before signing it. 
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“Iam not proposing any clause in-the bill.” (Br igh t) He al- 
so knew the clause on snares, and since Roy’s only source of writ- 
ten poetry came from the language of the Game Laws, he was glad 
to quote the regulation. It was a very simple clause saying that 
it shall be unlawful for any person to use snares for any purpose, 
whatsoever in the Country of Saint Helen. (Aldridge) 


SYNONYMS 
. ARTICLE PROVISION 
CONDITION STIPULATION 
TERM 


ARTICLE, clause 

Article denotes a clause or item of a document, treaty, contract, 
statute, or other formal agreement setting forth a distinct point, prin- 
ciple, provision or condition; also a distinct statement or stipulation 
in a series of such as ina constitution, treaty, etc., and varying in na- 
ture according to the nature of the document, as a clause of an agree- 
ment; one of the doctrines of a creed. An article is generally based on 
mutual agreement. 

Article differs from clause in that the latter is used more often than 
article in reference to a will, a deed, a legislative bill, while article 
is used more in agreements, contracts, etc. Sometimes the two words 
are interchangeable. 

Examples: Thearticle of an indenture, of a capitulation, 
or of an agreement. We were discussing for two days various ar- 
ticles, terms and conditions of the treaty. 

“You couldn’t win from me in a thousand years,” Danny an- 
swered him. “If the money is so easy, why don’t you agree?” 
—“] will,” Danny cried,... “Makeout the article, Kelly. Winner 
take all. I’ll show him!” (J. London) 


CONDITION, stipulation, provision; clause 

Condition denotes a stipulation or clause, something imposed 
or demanded as a provision, or restriction, in an agreement, treaty, 
contract, etc. failing the fulfilment of which something else will not 
take effect; any one of the terms or clauses upon which the provisions 
of an agreement, contract, treaty, etc. depend. 

Condition differs from clause in being imposed by an authority 
or force; it is frequently compulsory, sometimes hard. 

Examples: To impose conditions. To make it a condition 
that ... The conditions are very severe. 

In no case could have they obtained more favourable conditions. 
(Oxford Dictionary of Quotations) The second condition provided 
may be accepted, but the words: “which condition if not performed 
in the duration of 24 hours penalty is at once the consequence ”— 
must be crossed cut. (Oxford Dictionary of Quotations) 
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PROVISION, stipulation, clause 
Provision denotes a distinct stipulation, condition or clause, in 
legal documents and laws; the part of an agreement, arrangement,. 
contract, etc. referring to one specific thing. 
Provision differs from clause in being a distinct stipulation. 
Examples: The provisions of a bill. One of the provisions 
in the contract is that a clause about the responsibilities of the 
signatories is to be added. 
The principles and the provisions of the Bill would have shown 
... precisely what we wanted. (Cob bet t) I think some prouvi- 
sions may be introduced into this Bill for encouragement .. . 
(Gilbert) 


STIPULATION, clause 

Stipulation denotes a clausé, an iterii, a point, a condition, insisted 
on, in a contract, agreement, bargain, etc., that which is stipulated. 

A stipulation differs from clause in being an item in a contract or 
an agreement that provides a condition. 

Examples: To insert a stipulation in a contract. The sti- 
pulation provides payment in advance. I agree to sign the treaty 
under the stipulation that... 

Next follow the terms or stipulations upon which the grant is 
made. (Blackstone) The stipulation of the treaty of Yandobo 
providing for*the permanent residence of a representative of the 
British Government, ...(Wilson) 


TERM, condition, provision, clause 
Term in the meaning treated here denotes condition, provision, 
clause of a contract, agreement, etc., something defining or limiting 
what is proposed to be granted or done. Generally used in the plural. 
The difference between term and the other synonyms of the group 
is that the others may be used in both singular and plural, but term 
in this sense is generally plural. Besides, all these synonyms frequently 
imply something compulsory, sometimes hard, submitted to out of 
considerations of policy or necessity, but terms are dictated by interest 
or equity, they are fair or unfair according to the temper of the parties; 
they are submitted or agreed to. 
Examples: The ¢erms of an agreement, or treaty. Reason- 
able terms. 
“The point was this: If I took it to a film company as an author- 
less scenario, I should only get authorless terms; whereas if | 
put his name to it, with a little talking I could double the terms at 


least ... I took it to an excellent company next day, ... The 
terms were not a whit too good ... Finally, however, I signed 
the contract, ...” (Galsworthy) 
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CLEAN, verb 


To CLEAN is to remove dirt, filth, dust, to make clean by wash- 
ing, sweeping, dusting or brushing; to purify, to cleanse, to 
purge. 

Examples: Tocleana dress, or aroom, or the yard. Cleay 
your shoes before you come into the house. The article deals 
with describing a new method of cleaning linen. The maid took 
the fishes and cleaned them. To clean a silver plate is to bright- 
en it. 

Mrs. Howells, a delicate woman, already run off her feet attend- 
ing to one invalid in addition to her work of cleaning Bethesda 
Chapel, ... (Cronin) All his instruments, gleamed upon the 
varnished deal dresser. His bag had been carefully rubbed with 
goose grease, the snib catches cleaned with metal polish, so that 
they were as silver. (Cr o nin) 

Proverbs: Soiling another cleans never one’s self. Clean- 
ing a blot with blotted fingers makes it greater. 


SYNONYMS 
CLEANSE PURGE PURIFY 


CLEANSE; clean, purify, purge 

To cleanse is to clean, purify thoroughly, remove dirt and impurity 
from. 

The difference between cleanse and clean is that cleanse denotes 
more thorough cleaning and it has also acquired a more elevated and 
figurative meaning. In this sense it is very close to purify. 

Examples: Surgeons cleanse their hands before an opera- 
tion. Dyeing and cleansing. (Advertisment) Hercules cleansed the 

Augean stables. She entered the room in a freshly cleansed dress. 

To cleanse one’s soul. To cleanse one’s heart. | 

“T will through and through cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world, if they will patiently receive my medicine.” (Shake- 

Speare) “Go down on your knees and pray to God to cleanse 

your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may he forgive you as I 

do.” (Thackeray) After the sickness was over, and the city 

well cleansed, he returned to London. (Gr a v e) It was not by mere- 
ly removing the scum from the surface that the foundation of 
justice could be really cleansed. (Maclogan) “And so you arise 
from the mud, Martin Eden,” he said solemnly. “And you cleanse 
your eyes in a great brightness, and thrust your shoulders among 
the stars,...” (J. London) They watched him dubiously while, 
with scrupulous gentleness, he cleansed the arm and slipped on 

a moist picric dressing. (Cronin) Asolution of borax was given 

to cool and cleanse his mouth. (Medical Journal) 
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PURGE; clean; cleanse; purify 

To purge is to cleanse, purify or clean by separating and carrying 
off whatever is impure, foreign, harmful, etc. Purge is also used figura- 
tively. 

The difference between to purge and to clean is that to purge is to 
clean especially from impurities. 

Examples: His duty was to purge the barley from the 
barn. The water had to be thoroughly purged of its air. This medicine 
purges the stomach and helps to clear the bowels of obstructions. 

“We would purge the land of these drones, that rob the bee of 
her honey.” (Shakespeare) “The boy may do well again, but 
he must be purged and must vomit.” (B o 1 d) It was decided that 
the party must be purged of its corrupt members. (W al k er) Down 
below where he lived was the ignoble, and he wanted to purge him- 
self of the ignoble that had soiled all his days, and torise to that 
sublimated realm where dwelt the upper classes. (J. London) 
In the quick and frequent pulse we purge little because purging ac- 
celerates the pulse. (Medical Journal) 


PURIFY; clean; cleanse 

To purify is to make pure or clean; to free from admixture of exs 
traneous or foreign matter; to clean, to cleanse. Purify is also used fig- 
uratively meaning to free from guilt or moral blemish. 

The difference between purify and clean is that to clean is to remove 
dirt, etc., whereas to purify, in the proper sense, is to remove mainly 
foreign matter. 


Examples: We purify air, water, liquors, and wine. To 
purify a language of barbarisms. Gold is purified by fire. Filters 
are used to purify water. The purifying of wine is a very important 
process. Sulphur may be purified by washing it. 

It was the desire of the government to purify the country of 
smugglers. (B.S h a w) The doctor recommended him to be in the 
air to purify the blood. (Medical Journal) 
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i CLEAR, adjective 


: CLEAR in its figurative sense as treated here is easy to apprehend, 
;' understand or grasp, plain to the intelligence or mind; free from ob- 
ee or dubiety; thoroughly intelligible, explicit, lucid, transpar- 
“vent, obvious. A clear style of speaking is one in which the mean- 
,ing is not obscured by anything which may have that tendency. 
Examples: Your statement is quite clear. A clear style. 
| This point is quite clear. It is quite clear what he is driving at. 
I have aclear remembrance of the whole story. 
Clear thinkers always have a clear style. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 
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Clear conception leads naturally to clear and correct expres- 
sion. (Samuel Johnson) “I dare say I didn't make myself 
very clear nor you either.” (Dickens) “Not the faintest hope 
of making Foggartism clear to arural constituency in three weeks.” 
(Galsworthy) Following the first clear understanding as to 
this she fainted at the news. (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 
EXPLICIT LUCID PLAIN 
INTELLIGIBLE OBVIOUS TRANSPARENT 


EXPLICIT, clear 

Explicit means clearly stated, not merely implied, having whole 
meaning fully expressed; clear; the opposit of implicit; plain 
in language, open to the understanding. 

Explicit adds to clear the idea of having been especially men- 
tioned and not only implied. 

Examples: To be quite explicit on a point. Your statement 
is explicit, The language oj the proposition was too explicit to admit 
of doubt. He gave an explicit account of all his doings. We are 
expecting from you explicit directions. We receive quite explicit 
instructions. 

It is impossible for her to have a clear and explicit notion of 
that subject. (J. Partridge) “What does he mean by attack- 
ing me in this fashion? I was explicit on this point. I said I was 
a self-made man; and [ am not ashamed of it.” (B. Shaw) 


INTELLIGIBLE; clear 
Intelligible means clear in meaning, capable of being understood; 
that may be apprehended by the intellect. 

Examples: IJntelligible speech. An intelligible explana- 
tion. An infelligible statement. It was an intelligible description 
of the event. He spoke so as to be hardly intelligible. He is not a 
very intelligible writer. An intelligible reason. Arule of action must 
be intelligible. The aim of our instructions is intelligible to 
any one. 

“It sounds beautiful, but I don’t understand it... You are an 
extremist, you know, dear, and what may be intelligible to you 
may not be intelligible to the rest of us.” (J. London) 


LUCID; clear 
Lucid means clear to the mind, easy to understand; expressing 
the meaning with clearness and without ambiguity, marked by clear- 
ness of reasoning, expression, or arrangement, easily intelligible; 
free from obscurity or confusion of thought. 
Examples:A lucid literary style. A lucid order. A lucid 
explanation. His lecture was long but lucid. His expression was 
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incomparably lucid. A lucid and interesting abstract of the de- 
bate. Wecould not refute such a lucid argument. The programmes 
are arranged in that /ucid order which is so necessary to assist the 
students. 

Mrs. Curdle sat listening to this /ucid explanation. (Dickens) 
Mostly he was in a sort of delirious stupor, his mind working 
in fits and starts, formulating nightmare distorted versions of its 
past. Then, for a little while, he would be /ucid so that his mind 
could suffer in company with its body. (Somerfield) His 
descriptions of the most complicated organic structures are as- 
tonishingly Jucid. (R. Stain) He saw, with sudden ducid in- 
sight, that this was the only, the inevitable solution for them. 


(Cronin) 


OBVIOUS; clear 

Obvious means clear, easily apparent to the mind and understand- 
ing; plainly manifest; clearly perceptible, plain and open to the eye 
or mind. That is obvious which we cannot help understanding, whose 
plainness makes unnecessary al] explanation. 

Examples: An obvious remark, an obvious meaning, an 
obvious detect. Their intention was obvious. The answer is obvious. 
It is an obvious fact that... The correctness of his explanation is 
obvious. If a thing is obvious it is seen at the first glance, and is 
opposed to that which is abstruse. 

He had not formed any resolve to commit suicide, nor indeed 
had he thought much about it; the thing was quite obvious and inev- 
itable. (Voy nich) It was obvious to me that Sherlock Holmes 
had solved the problem, although I could not imagine what his 
conclusions were. (Conan Doyle) “I am afraid,” said I, 
“that the facts are so obvious, that you will be simply wasting 
your time. ”— “There is nothing more tricky than an obvious fact,” 
he answered laughing. “Besides, some other facts may appear which 
seemed not so obvious to Mr. Lestrade, the police agent.” (Conan 
Doyle)... he was listening with his pointed ears to the plaint 
of a packer discovered with five copies of “Copper Coin” in his 
overcoat pocket, and the too obvious intention of converting them 
to his own use. (Galsworthy) Sondra... had determined 
irom his obvious lack of equipment on his first visit that perhaps 
the want of money was at the bottom of his present mood... 
(Dreiser) In the absence of additional facts, the guilt of Clyde 
seemed obvious. (Dreiser) 


PLAIN; clear 

Piain means clear and easy to understand, clear to the intelligence, 
unambiguous; obvious; easily distinguishable or recognizable; not 
liable to be misunderstood. 

The difference between plain and clear is that clear implies the 
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absence of anything which confuses the mind; plain implies familiar- 
ity or distinctness as well as absence of intricacy or complexity. 

Examples: The meaning is plain. A plain statement. His 
explanation is plain. Make it plain. In plain words. It is as plain as 
A. B.C. It is a plain and obvious thing. A plain answer to a direct 
question. 

It was given out by Claudius that a serpent had stung him: 
but young Hamlet had shrewd suspicions that Claudius himself was 
the serpent; in plain English, that he had murdered him for his 
crown,... (Gharles Lamb) “I daresay I didn’t make my- 
self very clear,” ... at last I have made up my mind to speak 
plain. (Dickens) “To express myself in as plain, explicit and 
intelligible manner as I am able.” (Gr av e) There are some peo- 
ple that never see anything, if it is as plain as a hole in a grind- 
stone, until it is pointed out to them. (Holmes) The answer 
was plain enough: his work on dust inhalation... he had plain 
evidence of the marked preponderance of lung diseases amongst 
the anthracite workers. (Cronin) 

Proverb: Plain as print. 


TRANSPARENT; clear; lucid 


Transparent in the sense treafed here means clear, lucid, easy to 
understand, easily intelligible (said of style, etc.), obvious. Something 
is transparent when objects can be clearly discerned through it, in the 
literal or the figurative sense. 

Examples: The articlewaswritten in a clear, transparent 
literary style. It was a transparent flattery. The fallacy of the re- 
mark is fransparent. 

His natural manner and agreeable simplicity made it transpar- 
ent that he said this to put us in good heart. (Dickens) The 
thought of Dante may be obscure, but the word is /ucid or rather 
transparent. (Thomas Eliot) Bergon’s style is always so 
clear asto be transparent. (H. Ellis) Rushing away from the discus- 
sion on the fransparent pretence of quieting the dog. (Co nrva d) 


A CLEAR explanation, an EXPLICIT statement, an INTELLI- 
GIBLE speech, a LUCID argument, an OBVIOUS fact, a PLAIN an- 
swer, a TRANSPARENT style. 


CLEVER, adjective 


“ CLEVER means having ability for study or learning; intelligent, 
capable of understanding; quick, able to learn well without much 
instruction; possessing ability of any kind, especially such as in- 
volves quickness of intellect; smart; generally competent. Clever 
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means also evincing ability, intelligence, ingenuity, skill on the 
part of the performer. It is contrasted to stupid. 

Examples: A clever pupil. A clever remark. He made a 
clever speech. This is a clever move. This was a clever theory. She 
made a clever trick. 

Soames looked at his daughter .. . she was a mother, and the 
other woman was not, ... a clever fellow could turn the whole 
thing into an indictment of the fast set and modern morality, and 

‘save all the individiousness of exposing a woman’s private life. 
(Galsworthy ) Oh, she was a wonderful girl! How well she 
had understood his meaning when he spoke of his difficulties in 
practice! She was clever, far cleverer than he. (Cronin) “You 
see, Doctor Manson,” Owen concluded, “Doctor Liewellyn is a 
very clever, well qualified man.” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
INTELLIGENT SMART 


INTELLIGENT, clever 

Intelligent means having a high degree or full measure of under- 
standing; quick to understand; clever; intellectually keen; possessing 
intelligence or intellect; having an alert, acute mind; endowed with 
reasoning power. 

The difference between intelligent and clever is that clever denotes 
native ability more strongly than intelligent, whereas intelligent 
stresses the power to use one’s mind successfully. 

Examples: An intelligent child. An intelligent question. 

An intelligent reply. This is a piece of work for an intelligent mind. 

If worms have the power of acquiring some notion, however 
rude, of the shape of an object and of their barrows, as seems to 
be the case, they deserve to be called intelligent. (D ar win) 


SMART; clever; intelligent 

Smart means mentally quick and alert, clever, in talk, or argu- 
ment; acute, sharp-witted, on the spot; quick at learning, devising, 
looking after oneself or one’s own interests, etc.; quick to see a point 
and grasp a situation. Witty, and ready of speech, but superficial; 
capable of making witty remarks; good at repartee; given to clever, 
pointed saying uttered for effect; superficially clever; making preten- 
sions to wit; olten said contemptuously. 

The difference between smart and clever is that although smart 
denotes cleverness it also suggests quick-wittedness or pungency of 
wee besides smart differs from clever in that it may be used ironic- 
ally. 

Examples: A smart answer. A smart deal. 
Every smart man is expected to be able to do anything he turns 
his hand to. (A. J ac k son) Bessie Lee must, I think, have been 
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a girl of good natural capacity, for she was smart in all she did... 
(harlotte Bront é) Shehas a reputation for giving smart 
accounts of things. (Dickens) “I know how people chatter 
in England. The middle classes air their moral prejudices ... in 
order to try and pretend that they are in smart society,...” 
(Wilde 


A CLEVER man; an INTELLIGENT child; a SMART reply. 


CLOSE, verb 


To CLOSE may mean a variety of actions implying some form of 
shutting, obstructing entrance or exif, excluding light; to shut an 
opening, where the opening is provided with a gate, door, or lid, turn- 
ing on hinges or sliding. 

Examples: Toclose abox, toclose a door, to close a gate, 
to close a window, to close shutters or blinds, to close a drawer. To 
close one’s mouth, lips, eyes, etc. To close a shop, factory, etc. 
To close the subscription list. To close an account. To close a de- 
bate. To close the reception. Many flowers open in the morning and 
close at night. To close an entertainment. To close a procession. 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar. (B y ron) On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. (Dickens) There 
were a few shops, yet most of them were closed and the others 
seemed to do no business. (Dickens) Martin heaved a sigh 
of relief when the door closed behind the laundryman. (J. Lon- 
don) He saw her open the window and give the coronet to 

someone in the dark, and then closing it once more, . 

(Conan Doyle) 


SYNONYM 
SHUT 


SHUT; close 

To shut is to close; it may mean various physical actions and 
movements resulting in the closing, covering of an opening, of an 
entrance or exit of any kind; it may also be to exclude light, air, 
sound, etc.; to fasten a receptacle, to inclose something safely; it 
is also used figuratively. 

Shut and close are often used as though they are indistinguish- 
able in meaning. Actually they are distinguishable not only in nuances 
of meaning, but also in idiomatic use, for in certain phrases estab- 
lished usage shows a preference for one rather than the other. 

The difference between close and shut is that closing is a partial 
shutting, and shutting is a complete closing. Close is a general word, 
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shut being properly a way of closing; hence to close is generally used 
when to mean the resulting state, rather than the process. To shut 
is to close so as to hinder ingress or egress. To shut implies more 
substantial obstructions than close. However there are numerous 
cases in which the words may be used unterchangeably. 
Examples: To shut a door, gate, window. To shut the 
lid of a box. To shut a drawer. To shut one’s mouth. To shut a 
box. The shops are shut. He closed his discourse by shutting his 
book. Shut your eyes to assist your meditation. The petals of the 
flower close; the gates of a house or garden are shut at night. 
He drew back the bolts of the door, opened it and looked 


out... the shadows of the trees on the ground looked black and 
terrible. Oliver shut the door again. (Dickens) In the morn- 
ing... Oliver slowly walked into the little town. It was still very 


early; all the windows were shut and there was nobody in the 
street. (Dickens) Rob, the Grinder made his own bed, 
preparatory to shutting the shop. (Dickens) Every exit 
was barred, every passage shut with a human barricade. 
(Madge) He shut his ears to all appeals for help. (Ser f} 
“Shut not your doors to me, proud libraries.” (Whitman) 
... taking up the lamp, he opened the door and went in... 
“Shut the door behind you,” he whispered, as he placed the 
lamp on the table. (Wilde) “Shut your heads and let Tom 
goon!” (Mark Twain) That man is to be pitied who 
can shut his eyes to facts. (B. Shaw) 
Proverbs: It is too late to shut the stable door when the 
steed is stolen. It is sure to be dark if you shut your eyes. A door 
‘must either be shut or open. 


COME, verb 


To COME is to arrive by movement or in the course of progress; 
to reach, to appear (at a place where some action referred to is taking 
place); to move towards, approach. Come has a wide range of implica- 
tion and is used both literally and figuratively. 

Examples: He won’t come till late. No stranger ever 
comes to that place. He came to Moscow at the end of the year. He 
hasn’t come yet. 

Mr. John Turner ... returned back to England some years 
ago. Mr. Charles MacCarthy also came back from Australia. The 
men had known each other there, so it was not unnatural that 
when they came to England, they settled down as near each other 
as possible. (Conan Doyle) But directly before him 

. were Mason and several men... all four turning and gazing 
at him as he came. (Dreiser) “You would come and get me 
in three weeks at the most.” (Dreiser) “What shall I do 
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if you don’t come, I am nearly out of my mind.” (Dreiser) 
Blanche—Oh, papa! When is he coming? Sartorius—If he walks 
from the station, he may arrive in the course of the next half- 
hour. If he drives, he may be here at any moment. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Come with the wind, go with the water. He 
that comes first to the hill, may sit where he will. He who comes 
uncalled sits unserved. Never cross a bridge till you come to it. 
Speak when you are spoken to; come when you are called. 


SYNONYMS 
ARRIVE REACH 


ARRIVE, come 

To arrive is to come to a certain point in a travel, to reach a 
destination or object, to come to the end of a journey. When used 
figuratively to arrive implies to reach in any course or process; to 
reach a state of mind, to attain. 

The difference between come and arrive is that to arrive directs 
the attention to the final point of an activity or state, whereas to 
come refers more to the progress toward it: the train comes when it 
approaches, it arrives at a certain place or hour. 

Examples: The ship arrived at Leningrad. The train 
arrived at noon. To arrive at a conclusion, at a conviction, at a 
decision. The time of peace arrived. One may arrive at the practi- 
cal knowledge of a language. 

So Becky had arrived . . . from Florence, and was lodged at an 
inn in a very modest way. (Thackeray) Success never 
comes to those who await it idly; it usually arrives only after 
years of patient endeavour. (J. London) She had seen Clyde 
arrive, a box of some kind under his arm. (Dreiser) Before 
eight o’clock next morning Doctor Griffiths arrived upon the scene 
by acar... (Cronin) 


REACH, arrive; come 

To reach is to arrive at, come to, by motion or progress (to a place, 
object or point). To reach is especially to come or arrive from a certain 
distance; it is used literally and figuratively. 

The difference between reach and arrive is that to arrive is to 
come to a destination, to reach is to come to a point intended or 
proposed, but not necessarily the final point. 

Examples: We reached London at noon. He reached 
home after a journey. The letter reached me in time. If you take 
this route you may reach town in two days. After long discussion 
they reached an understanding. 

His main feeling was one of relief when on reaching Chapel 
Street he found that Denny was at his lodgings. (Cronin) 
Any attempt ... to reach a conclusion without first sounding the 
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patient’s chest, was met by the instant thought... (Cronin) 
He realized, all at once, with a great flood of bitterness, that he 
had reached the limit of his endurance. (Cronin) 


To COME from a certain place to a certain ‘place at a certain time, 
to ARRIVE at a place, fo REACH the end of one’s journey. 

The tourist came from abroad; the train arrived at the sta- 
tion; at last he reached the hotel. 


COMFORT, verb 


To COMFORT is to bring ease of mind, consolation, to one suffer- 
ing from grief; to speak kind words to a person in trouble, worry 
or pain; to help a person to bear sorrow; to strengthen by inspir- 
ing with hope and restoring a cheerful outlook; to soothe in grief 
or trouble: to relieve of mental distress, to console, to solace. 

Examples: To comfort a despairing person. When a 
child is in trouble, it runs to its mother to be comforted. 

“T thought, it would have comforted your la’ship.” (Field- 
ing) She comforted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to 
soften their resentment. (Richardson)... the little fellow, 
howling in the loneliness of the night, had compassion taken on him 
by a housemaid, who took him out of his solitary nursery into her 
bed in the garret hard by, and comforted him. (Thackeray) 
It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon, her countenance was 
very queer when Rawdoncame in... (Thackeray) Amelia 
thought to comfort her father by telling him what she had done. 
(Thackeray) George carried the pompous supplies to his 
mother and the shattered old widower whom it was now the main 
business of her life to tend and comfort. (Thackeray) 
That look of misery would have been a pang to him and he 
would have sunk by her side tocomfort her. (George Eliot} 
“Maggie dear, be comforted—don’t grieve.” (George Eliot) 
Suddenly recollecting the story of young Jolyon, however, he 
felt a little comforted, for what could you expect with a father 
like that. (@alsworthy) 


SYNONYMS 
CONSOLE SOLACE SOOTHE 


CONSOLE; comfort 

To console is to comfort, to cheer the mind, in mental distress 
or depression; provide means of mitigation in grief, disappointment, 
loss; to bring moral comfort to; to alleviate somebody’s sorrow by 
means of kindness and thoughtful attention. 
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The difference between console and comfort is that although 
both words mean to relieve the mind from trouble, comfort denotes 
the actual substitution of happy thoughts, while console implies 
only the removal or diminution of unhappiness. We comfort by words 
or deeds, but we console by words. 

Examples: I consoled her with kind words. To console 

a bereaved parent. To console with a promise. 

The surest way to console oneself against whatever may happen 
is always to expect the worst. (Quoted as a common saying) 
... it was Jemima’s opinion that if anything would console 
Mrs. Birch for her daughter’s loss, it would be that pious and 
eloquent composition ... (Thackeray) “My poor, dear 
child,” cried Miss Crawley, who was always quite ready to be 
sentimental ... “Tell me all, and let meconsole you.” (Thack- 
eray) With such reflections on his own superior merit, it 
was the custom of the old gentleman not unfrequently to console 
himself. (Thackeray) Emmy’s maid heard him howling 
again during the night, and brought him some preserved apricots 
to console him. (Thackeray) “... we must see if there is 
anything J can do to console the poor old man. Poor man! to loose 
both his children.” (Thackeray) “You have come to con- 
sole me in my calamity, madam.” (Thackeray) It appeared 
she had pretty soon consoled herself after the death of her old 
husband... (Thackeray) “Ii youreally want to console 
me, teach me rather to forget what has happened.” (Wilde) 

But he could feel that she was very: much upset. It was on his 

lips to console her with the spoken thought that he would be out 

of the way of that beastly divorce,... (G@alsworthy) 


SOLACE, comfort; console 

To solace is to comfort in sorrow, trouble, grief or calamity; to 
console. 

Solace differs from console and comfort in being used on less 
profoundly distressing occasions. We comfort those who stand in 
need of comfort, we console our friends when they meet with afflic- 
tions, but we solace ourselves in disappointment, troubles, etc. 

Examples: To solace grief. To solace oneself with the 
prospect of ... I solace myself with a book. In her trouble she 
solaced herself in music. 

The older we grow, the more we find that great literature 
solaces and supports. (Samuel Johnson) In her absence 
Miss Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the 
novels inher library. (Thackeray) Hewent on her errands; 
obeyed her orders without questions; drove in the carriage in the 
ring with her without repining; took her to the opera-box; solaced 
himself at his club during the performance, and came punctually 
back to fetch her when due. (Thackeray) 
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SOOTHE; comfort 

To soothe is to comfort and calm; to restore to a normally peace- 
ful or tranquil condition. 

Soothe differs from comfort in suggesting exertion of a pacifying 
influence on the mind, whereas to comfort is to console the mind. 


Examples: To soothe one in passion. To soothe a person’s 
nerves. To soothe a crying baby. To soothe one in pain. To soothe 
a restless patient. He soothed his angry soul. 

... the father clung to the doctor then, and with what a 
sickening anxiety he followed him; what a weight of grief was off 
his mind when, after the crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, 
and looked at his father once more with eyes that recognized him 
... there were no humble words to soothe vanity outraged and 
furious, or bring to its natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. 
(Thackeray) William was pleased to think, and had more 
than once soothed poor George’s widow with the narrative that 
Osborne, after quitting his wife, ... spoke gravely ... of his 
father and his wifes (Thackeray) Jos, alittle testy about 
his father’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications to him, 
was soothed down by the major, who pointed out the elder’s ill 
fortunes and old age. (Thackeray) It was absolutely 
important to soothe the boy who had been exasperated. (A 1- 
bertson) 


To COMFORT in grief, to CONSOLE oneself with a promise, to 
SOLACE oneself in reading; to SOOTHE a restless child. 


COMMUNICATE, verb 


To COMMUNICATE is to make known, impart or interchange 
thoughts, ideas, opinions, iniormation, knowledge, or the like; to con- 
vey by speech or writing; it may also mean to transmit, hand on, to 
another or to others something intangible or abstract, as light, heat, 
motion, a quality, feeling, etc. 

Examples: To communicate by telegram. To communi- 
cate with one’s friends. To communicate news, opinions, ideas, 
etc., intelligence, facts. The discovery he made he communicated 
to his friends. The result of the observation was communicated 
to the professor. 

Rebecca easily found means to get rid of Briggs . . . She had 
thought over matters at night, and communicated to Rawdon the 
result of her determination. (Thackeray) To her son’s 
guardian, the good major at Madras, she had not communicated 
any of her griefs and perplexities. (Thackeray) The dawn 
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found a deserted easel bearing a canvas with a green inscription 
in the Hammerpond Park, and it found Hammerpond House in 
commotion. But if the dawn found Mr. Teddy Watkins and the 
Aveling diamonds, it did not communicate the information to 
the police. (Wells) 


SYNONYMS 
CONVEY IMPART 


CONVEY, communicate 

To convey as it is treated here is to communicate as by language 
or otherwise, to impart, to make known; to serve as a means of com- 
municating. Words are said to convey an idea or meaning. 

Examples: To convey a message. To convey meanings, 
ideas, information, etc. To convey one’s thoughts. 

George was too humane or too much occupied with the tie of his 
neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia which his com- 
rade had brought with him from London. (Thackeray) 
“My dear brother, the melancholy intelligence which it is my 
duty to convey to my family must have been long anticipat- 
ed...” (Thackeray) “What J] say may fail utterly to con- 
vey what I mean.” (Caragan) ... to convey one’s temper- 
ament into another as though it were a subtle fluid or a strange 
perfume, there was areal joy in that... (Wilde) She wore 
a navy blue coat and skirt which intensified her usual air of trim- 
ness. Her black shoes were very neat. Her eyes, like her whole 
appearance, conveyed a sense of appreciation of the expedition. 
(Cronin) Her mouth had a kind of upturned crookedness, 
a mobility which somehow conveyed a sense of wit and breeding. 
(Cronin) 


IMPART, communicate 

To impart is to communicate knowledge or information, to make 
known, tell, relate. Impart is often used in respect of natural action 
not accompanied by consciousness or purpose; while communicate 
involves also the will or intention to impart. | 

The difference between communicate and impart is that commu- 
nicate denotes often an indirect or gradual transmission, whereas im- 
part usually implies directness of action; besides, what is communi- 
cated may be a matter of interest to the person communicating or 
otherwise, but what is imparted is commonly and properly that which 
interests both parties; and finally to communicate stresses the result, 
impart rather the process of transferring something. : 

Examples: To impart a secret, a message. To impart 

news. The sun imparts warmth. To impart information. A man 

may communicate the secrets of another as well as his own, but he 

imparts his sentiments and feelings to a friend. 
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The young prince .. . concluded that it was his father’s ghost 
which they had seen, ... he reasoned with himself, that such an 
appearance did not come for nothing, but that the ghost had 
something to impart, and though it had been silent, yet it would 
speak tohim. (Charles Lamb) Lord Steyne was not so 
rude as to impart his suspicions upon this head to Mrs. Becky... 
(Thackeray) 


COMPARE, verb 


To COMPARE is to bring together two or more persons or things, 
in fact or in thought, and contrast them, in order to discover and 
note points of resemblance and of difference; to compare is followed by 
with ot to. When one thing is compared fo another, it is to show that 
the first is like the second; when one thing is compared with another, 
it is to show either difference or similarity, especially difference. 
Compare is also to examine critica!ly, to collate. | 

Examples: To compare two pieces of cloth. To compare 
two coins. To compare reasons and arguments. To compare a trans- 
lation with the original. 

Martin Eden was a better man than that fellow... He began 
comparing himself with the students. (J. London) He had 
not dreamed he was so black. He rolled up his shirt-sleeves and 
compared the white underside of the arm with his face. (J. Lon- 
don) ... the drunkenness of wine, the caresses of women, the 
rough play ... they seemed trivial and mean compared with this 
sublime ardor he now enjoyed. (J. London) When Andrew 
compared Harrison’s charming manners and obvious standing 
with his own provincial awkwardness, he felt his chances of fa- 
vourably impressing examiners to be small indeed. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
COLLATE CONTRAST 


COLLATE; compare 


To collate is fo bring together for comparison; to compare care- 
fully and exactly, in order to ascertain points of agreement and dif- 
ference. Collation is a particular kind of comparison. 

Collate differs from compare implying special critical compari- 
son of a copy of a text with other copies or with the original in order 
to correct and amend it, or the establishment of points of agreement 
and disagreement, and is applied particularly to manuscripts and 
books, for the sake of ascertaining or establishing the correct text. 

Examples: I must collate it word by word with the 
original. I am collating one language with another. To collate 
observations. These two manuscripts had to be collated. 1 collated 
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all the copies. He collated the Greek printed text with the Latin 
one. 

Constant care he took, collating creed with creed, and book 
with book. (Crabb) The scattered members of one of these 
popular traditions I have gathered together, collated them with 
infinite pains, and digested them into the following legend. 
(Irving) The events of history were collated with the maxims 
of science. (E. Edwards) His aim in travelling and visit- 
ing all Europe was to compare and collate the distresses of all men 
in all countries. (Fl en) 


CONTRAST, compare 

To contrast is to compare objects or ideas with others in such 
a way as to show strikingly their different qualities or characteristics 
or to compare their superiorities or defects; to compare by differences. 

The difference between contrast and compare is that things of 
the same kind or quality are compared, those of different or opposite 
are contrasted. Two things are compared in order to note the points 
of resemblance and difference between them, they are contrasted in 
order to note the points of difference. 

Examples: To contrast two pictures. To contrast the 
style of Dickens with that of Thackeray. We compare two shades 
of red, but we contrast black and white. To contrast night and day. 

The generosity of one person is most strongly felt when con- 
trasted with the meanness of another. (Crabb) It was a great 
delight to contrast the pleasure of home with the hardships of 
school. (Edgeworth) ... he sat always amazed at the 
divine melody of her pure soprano voice. And he could not help 
but contrast it with the weak pipings and shrill quaverings of fac- 
fory girls, ... (WJ. London) ... he could not help but 
contrast every present delight here with the danger of his im- 
mediate and complete destruction. (Dreiser) He could 
not but contrast these pleasant visits with his experience in Blae- 
nelly when... he had been humiliated by Aneurin Rees. (Cro- 


nin) 


To COMPARE two objects; to COLLATE two texts; to 
CONTRAST the style of two writers. 


CONFIRM, verb 


To CONFIRM is to make certain or sure by added proof; it is to 
give certainty to that which has been regarded doubtful; to corrob- 
orate; to verify; to sustain. To confirm is generally used in refer- 
ence to that which is doubtful and not yet proved. 
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Examples: To confirm a suspicion, a rumour, a report, 
a promise, appointment, etc. An opinion or a story is confirmed. 
My statement has been confirmed. All the later events served to 
confirm his previous determination. The news has been con- 
firmed. | confirm the receipt of your letter dated . . . Please confirm 
your telephone message by letter. 


SYNONYMS 
CORROBORATE VERIFY 


CORROBORATE, confirm 

To corroborate is to confirm a statement, theory, etc., by pro- 
ducing or discovering fresh evidence in support of it. To corrobo- 
rate is also to strengthen an opinion, statement, argument, etc. by 
agreeing statements or evidence; to make more sure or certain, to 
confirm. 

Corroborate differs from confirm inasmuch as confirm is used 
in general, corroborate only in particular instances. To confirm is 
to make more sure, to corroborate is to make more strong. 

Examples: To corroborate a theory. Your news corrobo- 
rated my belief. My observation corroborates those of Professor 
Ivanov. An opinion or a story is confirmed; an evidence is corrob- 
orated. The other testimony corroborated what was already con- 
firmed by the rest. It was confirmed by established facts, and cor- 
roborated by all the people that were present at the accident. 
What confirms removes all doubt, but what corroborates gives 
only more strength than the thing had before. When a statement 
is doubtiul, it may be confirmed; when testimony is weak it may 
be corroborated. 

“If the yielding up that estate will do, resign it—and be 
mine and I will corroborate, with all my soul, your resignation. ” 
(Richardson) “My narrative has no other tendency than to 
illustrate and corroborate your own observations.” (“Samuel 
Johnson) He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his 
story in the most satisfactory manner. (Irving) The by- 
standers corroborated his story. (Grave) And then, bit by 
bit, it came out that on the very day Davidson was seized, Ful- 
mar had actually been off a little rock to the south of Antipodes 
Island. A boat had landed to get penguine eggs, had been delayed, 
and a thunderstorm drifting up, the boat’s crew had waited until 
the morning before rejoining the ship. Atkins had been one of 
them, and he corroborated, word for word, the descriptions David- 
son had given of the island and the boat. (We11s) 


VERIFY; confirm 
To verify denotes to confirm, to prove something as to be true 
or certain; to confirm the truth or authenticity of. 
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The difference between verify and confirm is that we confirm by 
facts, but we verify by a test, such as a comparison with ascertain- 
able facts or a control experiment. 


Examples: To verify a statement. To verify a theory. 
To verify a date. To verify details. His suspicion was speedily 
verified. The report of the accident was verified by eye-witnesses. 
This is verified by a number of examples. 

It is true, they made fences; but Solomon’s words were never 
better verified than in them. (Swift) I felt convinced that it 
had occurred, but not being furnished with evidence to prove it 
I searched for that evidence that could verify it. (Smith) 
So far, at least, Mr. Wace was able to verify the remarkable story 
of Mr. Cane. (Wells) 


CONQUER, verb 


To CONQUER is to overcome by force, to win in war, deprive of 
power of resistance, to defeat; compel to submit or give way; gain 
a victory over, vanquish, subdue by force of arms or by power of 
any kind, mental or moral; it is also to gain or win by overcom- 
ing obstacles or opposition; to beat. Conquer may be used figura- 
tively. 

Examples: To conquer the enemy in battle. To conquer 

a stubborn will, or one’s passion. To conquer difficulties. To con- 

guer a country. 

Hard work conquers all things. (Quoted as a common say- 
ing) 

No man admired King William more, a hero and a conqueror, 
the bravest of men,—but it was by the sword he conquered the coun- 


try... (Thackeray) So Mr. Osborne, having a firm con- 
viction in his own mind that he was a woman-killer destined to 
conquer, did not run counter his fate, ... (Thackeray) 


“If you can succeed in rendering the Jesuits ludicrous, in making 
people laugh at them and their claims, you have conquered them 
without bloodshed.” (Voynich) In that great London, 
which they had conquered and become merged in, what time had 
they to be sentimental? (Galsworthy) He married this 
woman, conquered her, made her his own, and it seemed to him 
.,. that he could do no more than own her body... (Gals- 
worthy) His patriotism had conquered her feeling for the 
Boers. (Galsworthy) “No retreat, no retreat, they must 
conquer or die who have no retreat!” (Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Do not celebrate the victory before you have 
conquered. Love conquers all things. 
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SYNONYMS 


BEAT OVERCOME 
DEFEAT SUBDUE 
VANQUISH 


BEAT, overcome; conquer | 
To beat is to conquer or overcome, in any battle, or in any other 
contest, or at doing anything; fo win victory over, to inflict a defeat 
on; to vanquish, to defeat. Beat often carries the implication of 
finality. 
Beat differs from conquer in being a more colloquia! word. 
Examples: I can easily beat you at tennis. One beats 
another at play. I can beat you at swimming. 
Few are slow in thinking that their enemy is beaten. (B y ron) 
That he would consider himself beaten, aiter one defeat, and make 
no attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
never allowed herself to suppose. (Thackeray) 
Proverb: Nothing but ourselves can finally beat us. 


DEFEAT, conquer, beat 
To defeat is to conquer, {o vanquish, as an army; beat; gain a 
victory over, in a battle, or in a contest of any kind; get the better 
of an opponent in a debate, competition, election, fight, or game. 
The difference between defeat, conquer or beat is that he who is 
conquered or beaten has fallen under the power of his opponent, but 
he who is defeated has been compelled by superior force to abandon 
his attempt. To defeat is to conquer or beat, especially for the time 
being; it does not imply the finality of vanquish or beat. It may even 
imply a temporary checking. Conquer or beat stresses rather the 
power which has gained the victory, defeat the condition to which 
the conquered or beaten person has been reduced. 
Examples: To defeat an army. To defeat an enemy in 
a battle. To defeat an opposing candidate. To defeat one’s opponent 
in a game. To defeat another party or candidate at an election. 
An engagement followed, in which Therimachus was defeated 
and slain. (Thirlwall) It was one of the many causes for 
personal pride with which old Osborne chose to recreate himself, 
that Sedley, his ancient rival, enemy, and benefactor, was in his 
last days so utterly defeated and humiliated, as to be forced to 
accept pecuniary obligations at the hands of the man who had 
most injured and insulted him. (Thackeray) Hecould not 
understand, and time and again, in despair, defeated and de- 
pressed, he returned to his article. Prose was certainly an easier me- 
dium. (J. London) When Andrew came in tired, almost 
defeated by along day, she would have a hot meal on the table which 
quickly restored him. (Cronin) In this lamentable con- 
tingency he slunk away, defeated. (Cronin) 
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OVERCOME; conquer; defeat | 

To overcome is to conquer; to defeat, to get the better of in any 
contest or struggle; to be victorious, gain a victory over. Overcome 
strongly suggests the idea of becoming superior to by an effort. Over- 
come is used in respect not only of difficulties and obstacles, but of 
things which have the nature of difficulties and obstacles, as scruples, 
prejudices, objections, and the like. 
' The difference between overcome and conquer is that to conquer 
is to overpower and bring under control, but to overcome, is to gain 
superiority or mastery in any trial of strength. 

Examples: To overcome an enemy in battle. To overcome 
dangers. To overcome one’s fears. 

He that is slain, is overcome, but not conquered. (Quoted as 
a common saying) 

Unless we have fortitude to overcome these temptations, they 
will overcome us. (Swift) The last inch, which parted all 
things, was never easy to overcome, until you know how. But 
knowing how was the flyer’s business, and at heart Ben remained a 
very good flyer. (Aldridge) 


SUBDUE, conquer . 

To subdue is to conquer (an army, an enemy, a country); bring 
into subjection, gain authority over by force or effort; to vanquish. 

The difference between subdue and conquer is that subdue points 
not so much to the struggles of the victor as to the state of the con- 
quered; besides subdue may express a slower, quieter process than 
conquer. Subdue often implies finality. 

Examples: To subdue one’s enemies. To subdue one’s 
passions. We may conquer an aversion at one time which may 
return at another time, but if something is subdued in childhood, 
it will not prevail in riper years. The Spaniards subdued the 
tribes in Mexico. I subdue a strong desire or an inveterate habit; 
but J may conquer a rising inclination to give vent to angry words. 

“Lay hold upon him; if he do resist, subdue him at his peril.” 
(Shakespeare) “... J am going to put you into a position 
to judge your mother .. . After three years of effort to subdue her 
shrinking ... she met a young man who fell in love with her.” 
(Galsworthy) Though the fight had been formidable, 
she had at last subdued the house. (Cronin) 


VANQUISH, conquer} overcome 

To vanquish means to conquer, defeat, overcome, reduce to 
subjection, to subdue, in physical and non-physical senses. 

The difference between vanquish, conquer, subdue, overcome, 
defeat and beat is that conquer is used in a wider sense than van- 
quish, and may imply a succession of struggles or conflicts, while van- 
quish as well as overcome refer more commonly to a single conflict. 
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Vanquish differs from overcome inasmuch as overcome is not so strong 
a word as vanquish, because overcome implies a victory, but vanquish 
implies also a complete or great one; besides we may conquer another 
in any contest and in any manner, but vanquish and subdue persons 
only by force, and mostly by force of arms. Beat differs from conquer 
in being a more colloquial word. To defeat an enemy may be to gain 
an advantage for a time. A country is conquered when its armies are 
defeated and its territory is occupied by the enemy, but it is subdued 
when all resistance has died out. 

Examples: To vanquish the enemy in battle. To van- 
qguish one’s opponents in an argument. To vanquish a tempta- 
tion. To vanquish by cold and famine. 

“Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my _ powers.” 
(Shakespeare) Even though vanquished, he could ar- 
gue still. (Goldsmith) The Britons fought to the last; but 
they were vanquished with great slaughter, and the unhappy 
queen (Boadicea) took poison. (Dickens) “I am Diogenes,” 
says Esmond, laughing, “that is, taking up for a ride in Alexan- 
der’s chariot. I have no desire to vanquish Darius or to tame 
Bucephalus.” (Thackeray) ... it could not be expected 
that everyone should ... take every opportunity to vanquish 
Rebecca’s hardheartedness and ill-humour. (Thackeray) 
She, vanquished but not subdued, compelled to yield to neces- 
sity, followed her timid consort. (Allison) 


CONTINUE, verb 


To CONTINUE is to remain in existence or in a given condition 
or course, to last, endure, persist; it is said of state or condition, 
an action or process. It means also to keep up (a course of action or 
movement) unbrokenly, or repeatedly at frequent intervals; to go on 
doing something. | 

Examples: He continued to live in this city. To con- 
tinue the struggle, or fight. The rain continued two days. 

And thus he continued on, while my colour came and went 
with indignation. (Swift) “You found Mr. Todhunter tied 
up, and you believe that Mr. Glass had tied him up and then 
escaped. There are four objections to this. First, why should a 
dandy like Mr. Glass leave his hat behind him, if he left the room 
of his own free will? Second,” he continued, moving towards the 
window, “this is the only exit and it is locked on the inside.” 
(Chesterton) There was a silence. Andrew had a warm 
desire that the conversation might continue. (Cronin) ‘The 
discussion continued, in circles, for three quarters of an hour. 
(Cronin) He had held the office against all opposition for 
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the past.ten or fifteen years and from the way things looked then, 
he would continue being the.assessor as long as men went to the 
polls ... (Caldwell) 


SYNONYMS 
ENDURE LAST PERSIST 


ENDURE, continue, last 

To endure is to continue, temain, persist in existence; to last. 
To endure suggests an idea of lasting and continuing in spite of in- 
fluence at work to destroy, and is applicable to physical and moral 
permanences. 

The difference between endure and continue is that continue 
implies duration or existence without break or interruption, while 
endure denotes persistent continuance against influences that tend 
to weaken, undermine, or destroy. 

Examples: His fame will endure for ever. As long as 
life endures. The debate endured the whole day. Such conditions 
can not endure long. His patience, it is to be feared, will not 
endure much longer. 

Here only—in this little unchanged room where his father had 
spent the most of his working hours—could be retrieved the feel- 
ing that he was not quite gone, that the steady counsel of that old 
spirit and the warmth of his masterful lovability endured. (G al s- 
worthy) 


LAST, continue} 

To last is to continue in existence, to hold out, to endure, go on; 
it is applied to a state of things, a process, or period of time. 

Last differs from continue and endure often implying that which 
holds out to a desired end, fresh, unimpaired, or unexhausted, some- 
times under conditions that tend to produce the opposite effect. 
Last very often implies continuance exceeding that which is normal 
or expected. 

Examples: How fong will the performance last? The 
meeting fasted an hour. The frost has fasfed a month. As long as 
life Jasts. They had provisions enough to /ast all winter. The storm 
lasted through the night. Let us continue our travels as long as 
our money Jasts. 

“Let him go while the humour /asts.” (Shakespeare) 
The days of childhood are too sweet to /ast! (Irving) “Leave! 
leave me now? When things are so bad?” ... “Don’t be a fool, 
Lally; it’s only a passing depression, this. I’ve known worse 
before, and it never /asts long, something turns up, always does.” 
(Coppard) The C.T.S. Co. had accumulated enough film 
stock to fast them for a very long time... (Aldridge) 
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PERSIST, continue 

To persist is to continue resolutely and steadiastly, adhere firmly 
or cling obstinately (to one’s mind or purpose or to a course of action, 
pursuit, etc.) especially in spite of opposition or remonstrance; it is 
to continue from a determination or will not fo cease; to last or en- 
dure. 

To persist differs from to continue in implying a continuation 
especially in spite of opposition; persist adds to continue the im- 
plication of outlasting the appointed or normal time. It often implies 
recurrence or sporadic character of that which continues. To con- 
tinue is always used in a favourable sense, to persist in a favourable, 
a neutral or a derogatory sense. 

Examples: To persist in a belief. To persist in a state- 
ment. To persist in one’s folly. To persist in working when ill. 
To persist in doing something in one’s own way. He will persist 
in talking when one wants to be quiet. 

Joe had, indeed, once very severely flogged a son of his own 
for telling a lie and persisting in it. (Charlotte Bronté) 
Miss Sharp persisted in calling Sambo “Sir” and “Mr. Sambo”. 
(Thackeray) Miss Crawley persisted in being gracious 
to the young Oxonian. (Thackeray) That lady persisted 
in patronizing her,... (Thackeray) “... she persisted 
in holding all her family as her enemies, and left us, and escaped 
to France, ...” (Thackeray) They would shut him up 
if he persisted in his story... (Wilde) ... having laboured 
in vain for half an hour, he still persisted in one last effort, .. - 
(Cronin) Her friendship with Mrs. Vaughan still persisted 
in their regular exchange of letters. (Cronin) But still the 
incident had brought him nearer. The memory of it persisted, 

(Cronin) “But why do you persist in writing such 
things when you know they won’t sell?” (Cronin) 


CORRECT, adjective 


CORRECT means in accordance with a certain standard, model, 
or original, fact, truth, or reasoning; free from error or misapprehen- 
Sion; accurate, exact, precise. Correct may also be said of persons, 
in reference to their statements, opinions, etc. 

Examples: A correct answer. Please tell me the correct 
time. Give me the correct information. He always makes correct 
accounts. To make a correct statement, definition, inference, 
calculation, etc. Correct taste, correct deportment, correct judge- 
ment. 

“T shall ask you to help us upon a small expedition to-night, 
if my conclusions are correct.” (Conan Doyle) “I presume 
that everything is correct in this article, .” (Conan 
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Doyle) But we all know that speech, correct speech, is not 
thus easily and readily acquired. (White) He began, more- 
_over, to discern in her fineness of instinct, an intuition which made 
her judgement of literature, of music, and especially of people, 
uncannily correct. (Cronin) 
Proverb: Correct counting keeps good friends. 


SYNONYMS 
ACCURATE EXACT PRECISE 


ACCURATE; correct 

Accurate means exact, precisely correct, as the result of care; 
precise or in exact conformity to a standard, fact or truth. Accurate 
is applied to statements, rules, models, descriptions, etc., meaning 
that they are free from error or defect. 

Although the ullimate meaning of both accurate and correct is 
nearly the same—namely, that the object concerned is as it ought 
to be or is intended to be, still there is a shade of difference both in 
meaning and application. Correct is applied to that which is done 
according to rules which a man prescribes to himself or are prescribed 
“for him, but accurate is applied to that which is done by application 
of the mind or attention to an object. Therefore what is done by the 
exercise of judgement is said to be correct, as “a correct conclusion, 
solution” but to make a thing accurate requires effort besides judge- 
ment, as “an accurate survey.” Accurate denotes more positively 
fidelity to fact or truth attained by the exercise of care than correct. 
Accurate is opposed to inaccurate or loose, correct is 
opposed to incorrect or faulty; therefore it is sufficient 
to be free from fault to be correct, but something must contain every 
minute particular to be accurate. 2 

Examples: An accurate typist. An accurate measure, 
account, observation, expression, calculation, etc. Clocks at rail- 
way Stations must be accurate. Information is correct which con- 
tains nothing but true facts, but it is accurate when it contains 
all the true details of dates, persons, and circumstances, etc. 

Accurate thinking is the beginning and fountain of writing. 

(Swift) For years, Dorian Gray could not free himself from 

the influence of this book. Or perhaps it would be more accurate 

to say that he never sought to free himself from it. (Wild e} 

I am afraid that the solution of the problem is not quite accurate. 

(Prate) He is always accurate in what he says and does. 


(R oot) 


EXACT, correct, accurate 

Exact means absolutely correct; strictly accurate, precise; conform- 
ing closely to a required standard of accuracy and not differing in 
the least from the standard. 
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The difference between exact and correct is that exact is more 
objective, correct more subjective; an exact account means.an account 
truthfully given, that is, without error or omission on the part of the 
narrator. 

Exact differs also from accurate in being a stronger word, carrying 
the accuracy down to minute details and emphasizing strictness. 

Examples: An exact copy. An exact length. The exact 
sum or amount. The exact time. The exact value. These were his 
exact words. To make an exact translation of a passage. Give me 
the exact interpretation of this paragraph. An exact reproduction. 

“I shall act upon it in the most exact manner.” (Dickens) 

“I want exact directions about how to find your address.” 

(George Eliot) Abraham Lincoln... was so exact in his 

dealings that people called him “Honest Abe.” (Coffin) 

“... T now announce to you ... that exact justice, according to 

the laws of this state and the crime with which this defendant 

is charged,... shall be done.” (Dreiser) 


PRECISE; correct; exact 

Precise means strict in the observance of rule, form, or usage; 
correct; precise denotes also the quality of exact limitation, as distin- 
guished from the vague, loose, doubtful, inaccurate; it is also said of 
a practice or action; strictly observed. Ii applied to persons it im- 
plies care and attention almost amounting to scrupulousness. 

The difference between precise, correct, accurate and exact is 
that exact is more commonly used of things, while precise is used of 
persons and thus actions; besides exact signifies more than accurate 
and precise a greater degree of minuteness than either. A correct 
statement is one free from error, mistakes, or faults, an accurate 
statement is one which, as a result of active effort to comprehend 
and verify, shows careful conformity to fact, truth, or spirit, but 
a precise statement shows scrupulously strict and detailed conform- 
ity to fact. A painting, an observation are more properly said to be 
accurate, a model or measure to be exact, a line, a rule, or a form 
roti precise. Precise oiten stresses exactness of definition or delimi- 
ation. 

Examptes: The precise meaning of a word. A precise 
formulation of arule. You are not quite precise. The interpreta- 
tion of this point is not precise. This is the precise moment to start. 
He was very precise about doing his duty. He is very precise. in 
his ways. The law is precise upon this point. 

“Not one would have left him if we had thought he would be 
taken; but his directions were quite precise, and it never oc- 
curred to us,... that he would wait to let them surround him.” 
(Voynich) He knew the precise psychological moment when 
to say nothing. (Wilde) 
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It is most desirable that men should be EXACT in duties and 
obligations, ACCURATE in statements and representations, COR- 
RECT in conduct, PRECISE in the use of words. 


COURAGE, noun 


COURAGE denotes that quality of mind which enables one to 
face dangers, difficulties, threats; pains, etc. with firmness or with- 
out fear or depression of spirits; bravery, boldness, gallantry, pluck, 
prowess, valour, heroism. 

Examples: “The greatest test of courage on the earth is to 
bear defeat without losing heart.” (Shakespeare) Shewas 
quite a different person from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little 
girl whom we have known previously, and this change of temper 
proved great prudence, a sincere desire of amendment, or at any rate 
great moral courage on her part. (Thackeray) ... whilethe 
father was violent and bully, the son had thrice the nerve and 
courage of the parent, and could not merely make an attack, but re- 
sist it. (Thackeray) “Then, why not come away with me?” 
said Dobbin, in reply; but Jos had not the courage. (Thack- 
eray) Keep your fears to yourself but share your courage. 
(Stevenson) “...I think his abilities have been exagger- 
ated; and possibly he is not lacking in physical courage, ...” 
(Voynich) Half past eleven. He was still filing, though 
the hand was stiff and swollen and would hardly grasp the tool. 
No, he dared not stop to rest; if he once put the horrible thing 
down he should never have the courage to begin again. (Voy- 
nich) He must not be thinking such horrible, fearful thoughts, 
or he would not be able to keep up his strength or courage at-all. 
(Dreiser) For there was something so whole-hearted and 
unusual and seemingly sympathetic in this man’s voice that 
Clyde took courage. (Dreiser) ... he was constantly seek- 
ing to salve his conscience with the thought that at the last moment 
he had not had the courage to strike Roberta, ... (Dreiser) 
. . . soames set out to do what required more courage and perhaps 
less delicacy than anything he had yet undertaken in his life... 
(Galsworthy) His position required a serpent’s cunning, 
a lion’s courage, a dove’s gentleness; he was not conscious of pos- 
sessing such proverbial qualities. (G@alsworthy) 

Proverb: Aman of courage never wants weapons. 


SYNONYMS 
BOLDNESS GALLANTRY PROWESS 
BRAVERY HEROISM VALOUR 
PLUCK 
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BOLDNESS, courage, bravery 

Boldness implies courage, daring, fearlessness; it is the power 
to speak or to do what we intend, before others, without fear or dis- 
order; it is the spirit and courage to commence action. 

The difference between boldness and courage is that courage de- 
notes firmness of spirit in facing danger and the conduct under such 
circumstances, but boldness stresses rather readiness fo meet danger 
than conduct in presence of danger. 

Examples: 

“Even people displaying boldness and courage dare not face the 
world without a female friend.” (Shakespeare) The 
boldness of his words sprang perhaps from a knowledge that his 
end was near. (Green) Remember that nothing can be so 
foolish as empty boldness. (B. Shaw) 


BRAVERY, courage} 

Bravery denotes the quality of being brave, courage, daring, 
boldness, intrepidity, valour, fortitude, heroism; undaunted spirit; 
gallantry, fearlessness. 

Bravery differs from courage in implying the possession of the 
highest and noblest kind of courage and fortitude, of that spirit 
which enables a man to bear up against danger, as well as to go forth 
to face it. Bravery is true courage together with daring and an intrepid 
boldness. Bravery is a thing of the moment, courage exists at all 
times and at all occasions; bravery is of use only in the hour of attack, 
courage is of service at all times and under all circumstances. 

Examples: Bravery in battle. He displayed the noblest 
bravery that a human mind is capable of. The man who plunges 
into the sea off ashigh rock is displaying boldness, but not bravery. 
Yet when he finds himself swimming in the rough sea he may 
strike out with bravery for the shore. It is as possible for a 
man to have courage without bravery as to have bravery without 
courage. 

True bravery proposes a just end, measures the dangers, and, 
if necessary, the affront, with coldness. (Shakespeare) 
Brave is the lion-vanquisher, brave is the world-subduer, but he 
shows the greatest bravery who has subdued himself. (Lon g- 
fellow) Ultimate bravery is courage of the’ mind. (Wells) 


GALLANTRY, courage 

Gallantry denotes constant spirit of courage and chivalry; brav- 
ery; dashing and adventurous courage, heroic bearing. 

Gallantry differs from courage because gallantry is most appro- 
priately used with regard to courage which exhibits itself in deeds 
attracting attention and applause. 

Examples: The gallantry of the troops under fire was 
admirable. He defended himself with great gallantry. The troops 
entered the fort with great gallantry. 
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. so on both these occasions the capture and release had 
been conducted with the utmost gallantry on all sides, and Mass 
and the colonel were therefore on the very best+ of terms. 
(Thackeray) In these campaigns Thomas Esmond was 
more remarked for duelling, brawling, vice, and play, than for 
any conspicuous gallantry in the field, and came back to Eng- 
land,... (Thackeray) 

Proverbs: Gallantry rather despises death than hates 
life. Gallantry ought to have eyes as well as arms. 


HEROISM, courage, valour 

Heroism denotes the sum of heroic qualities or conduct, character- 
istic of a hero, exalted courage. Heroism is courage or bravery exhibited 
not only by deeds of daring in the presence of danger, as in battle, but in 
carrying through without submitting an eminently arduous but 
exhalted enterprise, such as an exploration, or fulfilling a high 
— requiring more than the usual courage and _ self-sacri- 

ices. 

The difference between heroism and courage is that heroism 
indicates a lofty superiority to fear, a noble self-forgetfulness, and 
almost superhuman power to dare, achieve or suffer, or devotion to 
some great cause or purpose. Besides, he displays heroism who does 
deeds of valour not only for himself, but as a representative man, 
the champion of another or of a nation. 


Examples: All the world admires not only the heroism 
of our soldiers during the Patriotic war, but also the Aeroism of 
all our population. The noble idea of defending their homeland 
gave rise to heroism on a mass scale among the liberated people 
of Asia. Our time is rich in heroism not only of men but also of 
women. 

True heroism consists in being superior to the ills of life, in 
whatever shape they may challenge him to combat. (Swift) 
Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the mind over fear; it is the 
glorious concentration of courage. (Kipling) The world 
in all ages had worshipped its heroes, but the standard of heroism 
has always been improving. We reckon heroism today, not so much 
on account of the thing done, as for the motive behind the act. 
(Depew) “Suppose I were to allow myself to be abashed by 
the respect due to your sex, your beauty, your Aeroism and all the 
rest of it.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverb: Seli-trust is the essence of heroism. 


PLUCK; courage 

Pluck in the sense discussed here denotes courage, bravery, 
boldness, endurance under danger and difficulty; determination not 
to yield but to keep up the fight in the face of danger or difficulty. 
Pluck is also used colloquially. 
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Pluck differs from courage in adding the implication of willing- 
ness to fight or continue fighting against odds. 

Examples: Alt will agree 1 have shown pluck. I have no 
pluck in me for such things at present. 

The one thing that everybody values is pluck. (Defo e) 
“If there is pluck of a man among you three, you’ll help me. 
(Dickens) “I never saw his equal for pluck and daring, and 
all the qualities of a soldier,” and Dobbin told the old father as 
many stories as he could remember regarding the gallantry and 
achievements of his son. (Thackeray) 


PROWESS; courage, valour 
Prowess is a literary word and denotes courage, distinguished 
bravery, gallantry, valour, daring; active fortitude, especially mili- 
tary bravery and skill. 
Prowess differs from courage in implying not only courage and 
bravery, but also valour combined with skill. 
Examples: 
“He by his prowess conquered all France.” (Shakespeare) 
How insignificant a thing does personal prowess appear compared 
with the fortitude of patience and heroic martyrdom. (Words- 
worth) 
VALOUR; courage 
Valour denotes courage of noble and lofty quality; continuous, 
active bravery exhibited in actions performed in war or in the face 
of conflict or of personal danger; prowess. . 
The difference between valour, courage and prowess is that valour 
is chivalrous action, but courage is chivalrous feeling as well. Valour 
as well as prowess implies both daring and doing. Prowess is courage 
in meeting danger, but valour meets perils with courageous action, 
doing its utmost to conquer at any risk or cost. 
Examples: A soldier of unquestioned valour. He was 
awarded a medal for valour in action. Valour in fighting for right. 
Soon after the ship was attacked by pirates, and a sea fight 
commenced, in the course of which Hamlet, desirous to show his 
valour, with sword in hand singly boarded the enemy ’s vessel. 
(Charles Lamb) Real valour consists not in being in- 
sensible to danger, but in being prompt to confront and disarm it. 
(Scott) Now was the time... to show their comrades in 
arms that they could fight as well as Peninsular veterans, and 
that all the pluck and valour ... had not been killed by the 
West Indies and the yellow fever. (Thackeray) Sir Wil- 
liam Dobbin had a great opinion of his son, and narrated many 
Stories illustrative of the major’s learning, valour and estimation 
in the world’s opinion. (Thackeray) It is a brave act of val- 
our to condemn death; but, where life is more terrible than death, 
it is then the truest valour to dare to live. (Longfellow) 
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To have COURAGE to confront difficulties; to show BOLDNESS 
in an enterprise; to display BRAVERY in defence of one’s country; 
to manifest GALLANTRY in the battle-field; to display HEROISM; 
to have PLUCK in the face of danger; to show PROWESS in over- 
coming the enemy; to perform deeds of VALOUR. 


CR Y, verb 


To CRY is to express grief or pain by audible lamentations; to 
shed tears with or without sound; utter sobs; to weep, to sob. 

Examples: 

“It is my cherub crying for his nurse.” She did not offer to 
move to go and see the child. (Thackeray) ... she passed 
all her money ... to her mother, and returned to her room to 
cry her eyes out. (Thackeray) Oliver did as Mr. Bumble 
had told him. But at the same time a tear rolled down his cheek, 
then another, then a third and at last he took his hand out of 
Bumble’s, covered his face with both hands and began crying 
so that the tears ran from his eyes in torrents. (Dic-k ens) 
So he cried quite alone for a long time till he at last cried himself 
to sleep. (Dickens) He leaned his head back and closed 
his eyes, and like a child, crying, that forgets its grief in 


watching the sunlight... (J. London) “She is crying 
her eyes out because she thinks Emrys is going away.” 
(Cronin) 


Proverbs: If you sing before breakfast, you'll cry before 
night. To cry with one eye and laugh with the other. 


SYNONYMS 
SOB WEEP 


SOB, cry 

To sob is to cry, to weep convulsively and noisily as from heart-. 
rending grief; also to sigh with deep sorrow or with tears; to cry 
with convulsive catching of the breath; desperately try to restrain 
one’s tears. 

Sob differs from cry in being a stronger word. 


Examples: 

“I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca, “I am very miser- 
able. But oh, ... promise you will love me always.” And in the 
midst of mutual tears ... .this promise was solemnly given by 
Miss Crawley, ... (Thackeray) “Good-bye Gian Batti- 
sta ... Good-bye, good-bye!” Arthur ran hastily downstairs to 
the front door. A moment later only a group of silent men and 
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sobbing women stood on the doorstep watching the carriage as 
it drove away. (Voynich) “Oh, don’t leave me, don’t 
leave me.” A fit of passionate sobbing choked her. (Wilde) ...a 
feeling of infinite regret came over him, as he thought of her lying 
at his feet sobbing like a little child. (Wilde) “And is it for 
the recognition and the money, that you now want me?”— “You 
are breaking my heart,” she sobbed. “You know I love you, that 
I am here because I love you.” (J. London) “That I have 
dared to come here is a token of what I have already learned. 
Oh, Martin—!” She was sobbing and nestling close against him. 
(J. London) “Dear Father in Heaven,” the nurse sobbed 
hysterically, “It’s come—it’s come alive.” Andrew handed her 
the child. (Cronin) As Andrew entered with Mr. Winch, 
one of the older assistants in the group burst into tears. “It wasn’t 
my fault,” she sobbed. “I only pointed out to Miss le Roy it was 
the design she chose herself.” (Cronin) 


WEEP, cry 

To weep is to shed tears, to cry; to lament, to bewail; it is gener- 
ally to shed tears more or less silently, which is the natural and 
visible expression of painful (and sometimes of intensely pleasura- 
ble) emotion. 

The difference between weep and cry is that cry is an audible 
expression accompanied with tears or otherwise, but to weep refers . 
to the silent shedding of tears. Sometimes however they are used 
interchangeably. 

Examples: To weep bitter tears. To weep for joy or 
rage. 

Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and you weep alone. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 

So saying, she embraced him, and for joy tenderly wept. 
(Milton) “I knew by that time... how you had mourned 
for me, and wept for me.” (Dickens) ... taking the boy 
to her breast, she rocked him in her arms, and wept silently over 
him in a sainted agony of tears. (Thackeray) Instantly she 
had the sense of martyrdom, of injustice. The situation must be 
remedied, and the first step towards a remedy was to cry. She 
cried. She wept; she sobbed; she shrieked; she kicked; she fought 
vacancy and silence with her angry fists. No result... She there- 
fore ceased to cry,... (Bennett) She dithered, seemed about 
to crow again, and then began, gently, to cry. Turning to her 
friend she wept: “Darling, I want to go home.” (Cronin) 

Proverbs: If folly were grief, every house would weep. 
Who has none to still him, may weep out his eyes. Look at your 
corn in May,//And you’ll come weeping away;//Look at the same in 
June,//And you’ll come home in another tune. 
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The bereaved mother is WEEPING in silence, she is CRYING at 
the top of her voice, and the neighbours are SOBBING over the 
great mishap to the family. 


CURE, verb 


To CURE is to heal, make well, cause to recover, restore to health 
or sound condition; to provide a remedy for (disease or ill health); 
to remedy; to relieve or rid of (some trouble, something detrimental 
as an illness, a bad habit, etc.). It is also used figuratively meaning 
to provide a remedy for (persons suffering from mental, moral or social 
evils and ailments); to do away with the evils themselves. 

Examples: To cure a patient. To cure a disease, pain, 
etc. To cure a man of bad habits, mental worry, etc. To be cured 
of a troublesome complaint. He was cured of pulmonary consump- 
tion. The cold application was of great use and she was soon cured. 

It is part of the cure to wish fo be cured. (Quoted as a com- 
mon saying) 

Vengeance is not cured by another vengeance, nor a wrong by 
another wrong. (Chaucer) Disappointment seldom cures 
us of expectation. (Samuel Johnson) Time cured 
him of his grief. (Irving) He knew all the diseases, with 
their tabulated symptoms, and the remedies thereof. Take gout, 
for instance. You could cure it with colchicum. (Cronin) 
Indeed, gazing at the busy street, along which the traffic racketed 
and hooted, it was difficult to imagine how any sick person could 
find peace here. If looked precisely the place to provoke rather 
than to cure a nervous breakdown. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: He is a good physician who cures himsell. 

To prevent is better than to cure. What can’t be cured must be 

endured. Love is a malady that can’t be cured. 


Smo 


SYNONYMS 


HEAL REMEDY 

HEAL, cure 

To heal is to cure; to free from disease or ailment, restore to health 
or soundness; to cure (a disease or wound); to make sound in bodily 
condition; also used figuratively with the implication to free a person 
from some evil as grief, despair, danger, or distraction. 

The difference between heal and cure is that wounds are healed 
but diseases generally are cured. In their moral application cure 
is used of what is morally or mentally bad as “to cure vices, vi- 
cious habits,” while heal is used of anything which causes mental or 
moral! suffering. 
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Examples: To Aeal a cut, or a burn. To heal the sick. 
In a healthy state of the organism all wounds have a tendency 
to heal. 

Wounds heal rapidly in a heart of two-and-twenty.. . 
(Thackeray) Where | will heal me of my grievous wound. 
(Tennyson) She noticed that the hand he waved was 
covered with fresh abrasions, in the process of healing. . 

(J. London) ... he went about trying to heal people, 
trying to help suffering humanity, ... (Cronin) 


REMEDY; cure 

To remedy is to cure, to heal by medical treatments (a disease, 
etc.); also to put right, reform (a state of things), to change from 
an unnatural to a natural condition. 

The difference between remedy and cure is that to cure is to remove 
the cause responsible for illness, while to remedy is to do away with 
the situation resulting from that cause; to remedy also implies the 
use of a specific counteractive setting right anything like diseases, 
nuisances, evils or social injuries. | 

Examples: To remedy a disease. To remedy a matter. 

I have a good medicine fo remedy your cold. 

This disease must be remedied without delay. (Margate) 

Evils which threaten to continue we try to remedy. (Long) 

The doctor will remedy the condition in time. (Wing) These 

measures will remedy the situation. (Brook) Mr. Pullet, by 

an unaccountable lapse of memory, had forgotten it, and hastened 
out with a strickened conscience to remedy the omission. 

(George Eliot) 


To CURE diseases; to HEAL wounds; to REMEDY is to do 
away with the cause of the disease, or to REMEDY an omission 
or situation. 


DANGER, noun 


Danger means liability or exposure to harm or injury; it is the 


condition of being exposed to evil of any kind; peril; it implies either 
the state or fact of being threatened with Serious injury to 
one’s health, loss of life, injury to one’s morals or the like; it 
may also imply the source or the cause of such a threat; hazard, 
jeopardy. 


Examples: He was so ill that there was a danger of his 
not recovering. His life is in danger. 

... A resolute person should have come in at that instant, or 
the child had been burned to death probably, my lord sleeping 
very heavily after drinking, and not waking so cool as aman should 
who had a danger to face. (Thackeray) Tocross the Papal 
frontier was for him a matter of serious danger. (Voynich) 
“It is not Domenichino I want to save,” he stammered at last 

. “it is that I understand the danger of the work failing if he 
has no help.” ... Gemma passed over... “It is your passion 
for running into danger which makes you want to go there.” 
(Voynich) “Let me in at once—I insist on being let in!” 
He could catch the sound of her breathing close to the door, like 
the breathing of a creature threatened by danger. (Galswor- 
thy) He felt that this was emphatically one of those moments 
for which he has trained himself, at school, where he and a boy 
... had frequently set fire to newspapers and placed them in 
the centre of their studies to accustom them to coolness in mo- 
ments of danger. (Galsworthy) Clyde sensing the danger 
of accusing Roberta of lying ... replied ... (Dreiser) 

Proverbs: Dangers bring fears, and fears more dangers 
bring. He who dares dangers overcomes them before he incurs 
them. Constant exposure to dangers will breed contempt for them. 
He that always fears danger always feels it. Foolish fear doubles 
danger. A man too careful of danger lives in constant torment. 
He is safe from danger who is on guard even when safe. 


SYNONYMS 


HAZARD JEQPARDY PERIL 


HAZARD, danger; peril 
Hazard implies exposure to danger or harm, loss or injury; it 


denotes danger from something beyond one’s control; jeopardy. 


The difference between hazard and danger is that danger is the 


liability to injury or evil consequences, either near at hand and 
certain, or remote and doubtful, but hazard implies a danger which 
One can foresee, but cannot avoid. 
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Examples: 

I was careful not to incur the hazards of darkness and soli- 
tude. (Godwin) There would have been no triumph in suc- 
cess, had there been no hazard of failuree (Wordsworth) 
He determined to run away in spite of the possible hazard. (St e- 
venson) “You should not fear the hazard of sending her alone 
so far abroad.” (E. Gray) He got profits proportional to 
their expense and hazard. (J. Black) The life of that aviator 
is always full of hazards—that is why he knows the value of life. 
(Parrot) When we are involved in danger we are in a situa- 
tion to lose what we wish to retain, but when we run the Aazard 
of a battle we may either win or lose. (Smicrabe) Heonce 
saved me to the imminent hazard of his own life. (Fistrol) 
; Proverb: It is better to be in Aazard once than always. in 

ear. 


JEOPARDY, danger, peril, hazard 


Jeopardy denotes danger or peril, hazard or risk of loss or harm; 
it is the exposure to death or. injury. 
_ The difference between jeopardy and danger is that although 
they both imply exposure to hazard; jeopardy emphasizes the ex- 
posure to the extreme hazards and chances of a situation. 
Examples: To be in jeopardy. For a moment his life 
was in jeopardy. She exposed herself to vain jeopardy. The man’s 
life was in jeopardy when the tree fell. If you remain you may get 
in jeopardy. The mountain climbers were in constant jeopardy. 
He has put the town in great danger and jeopardy. (Irving) 
“As chance would have it, passing by I saw you in that jeopardy.” 
(Irving) No man is to be brought into jeopardy of his life 
more than once for the same offence. (Blackstone) 


PERIL; danger, jeopardy, hazard 


Peril implies great and imminent danger, it denotes the con- 
dition of being exposed to imminent risk of injury, loss or destruc- 
tion; jeopardy, hazard. Peril is always immediate and personal. 

In comparison with danger, peril suggests greater cause for fear 
and greater chance of loss or injury, and carries a stronger implica- 
tion of imminence than danger. 

Examples: The mountain climbers were in peril of 
their lives on the glacier. The ship was in peril of wreck. A man is 
in danger of his property and in peril of his life. The Soviet people 
rose to a man to defend the liberty and independence of their 
country, crush the dark forces of fascism and ward off the deadly 
peril that threatened the whole of mankind. 

“You were never in such peril of your life as you have been 
within these few moments.” (Dickens) If he read his name 
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in a Gazette, or escaped the shot of a cannon-ball or a greater 
danger in the campaign, as has happened to him more than once, 
the instant thought after the honour achieved or the danger avoid- 
ed, was, “What will she say of it? Will this distinction or 
the idea of this peril elate her or touch her so as to be better inclined 
towards me?” (Thackeray) ... she could not help sus- 
pecling that this desire to go was prompted less by a conviction 
of grave political necessity than by a morbid craving for the 
excitement of danger. He had got into the habit of risking his 
neck, and his tendency to run into unnecessary peril seemed to 
her a form of intemperance which should be quietly but steadily 
resisted. (Voynich) The array of knives and forks frightened 
him. They bristled with unknown perils, and he gazed at them, 
fascinated, ... (J. London) Never had there been so full 
an assembly, for, mysteriously united in spite of all their diffe- 
rences, they had taken arms against a common peril. (Gals- 
worthy) 
Proverb: All is not lost that is in peril. 


The sick man was in DANGER not to recover: the soldiers run 
the HAZARD of the battle; the man’s life was in JEOPARDY when 
the roof fell; the steamer was in PERIL during the storm. 


DEBATE, verb 


To DEBATE is to engage in discussion, to discuss thoroughly, 
to argue a question, as in a public assembly; to dispute keenly and 
argumentatively; to sift by argument for and against. The object 
of debate is to bring together the expression of various opinions for 
the purpose of accepting, rejecting, or modifying, the matter in hand. 
The process of debate is to strive to conquer or refute the wrong 
and the false, for the purpose of setting up the true and right. It 
=e i implies formal or public argument between opposing 
parties. 

Examples: To debate a question, a point. To debate the 
tariff question. To debate a proposed amendment. In parliament 
men often debate icr the sake of opposing the ruling party, or 
from any other motive than the love of truth. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Judged from this angle, 
we can already measure the value of the rival recipes for defence 
debated by the Labour Party at Scarborough. (Daily Work- 
er, 1960) 


SYNONYMS 
ARGUE DISCUSS DISPUTE 
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ARGUE, debate, discuss 

To argue is to debate, to discuss, bring reasons for and against 
(a proposition or a case); fo maintain an opinion by giving reasons: 
to dispute keenly. 

The difference between argue and debate is that to argue is to 
make a matter clear by reasoning and does not necessarily imply 
opposition, while to debate is to interchange (usually opposing) 
arguments, especially on public questions. 

Examples: To argue in favour of a theory. To argue 

a case, question, etc. I am not arguing with you! I am telling 

QU. 

, The curates, meantime, sat and sipped their wine; ... While 

they sipped, they argued, not on politics, nor on philosophy, nor 

on literature ... not even on theology, practical or doctrinal; 
but on minute points of ecclesiastical discipline, frivolities which 
seemed empty as bubbles to all save themselves. (Charlotte 

Bronté) Having settled the sleeping arrangements to the 

satisfaction of all four of us, the only thing left to discuss was 

what we should take with us, and this we had begun to argue, 
when Harris said he’d had enough oratory for one night,... the 
debate was, by common assent, adjourned to the following night. 

(Jerome K. Jerome) 


DISCUSS, debate 

To discuss is to debate or examine by argument (a subject, problem, 
etc.); sift the considerations for and against; state and consider facts 
and reasonings concerning; to elucidate, separate and appraise the 
various sides or aspects of a question in their relations and bearings 
either by disputation and argument, between several persons in con- 
versation or public debate. 

The difference between discuss and debate is that to debate im- 
plies opposing views and arguments brought to bear for or against 
them, while to discuss means to consider all sides of a question in 
order to arrive at a conclusion or solution, without any necessary 
opposition between the views of those discussing. To debate supposes 
more warmth, discuss, more reflection. 

If compared with argue the difference is that to argue is to make a 
matter clear by reasoning, but to discuss is to shake it apart for exam- 
ination and analysis. 

Examples: To discuss a difficult problem. To discuss a 
reform. One debates a point which one wishes to carry; one dis- 
cusses a point which one wishes to clear up. One may discuss and 
argue without an opponent. 

.. while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of excite- 
ment, remained to discuss the strange event, Firkin ... dived 
down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it with all the male 
and female company there.( Thackeray ) One evening in 
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July, 1846, a few acquaintances met at Professor Fabrizi’s house 
in Florence to discuss plans for future political work. (Voy - 
nich) “Onreceipt of signed contract we shall be pleased to make 
an advance of five thousand dollars ... we should like, also, to 
discuss with you the drawing up of a contract for a term of years, 
say ten, ...” (J. London) Old Jolyon looked at his son. 
Now they had actually come to discuss a subject connected with 
the relations between the sexes he felt distrustful ... It was 
impossible to discuss with his son the true nature and meaning of 
Bosinney’s defection. (Galsworthy) ... last night’s 
district committee discussed a special report on the motor in- 
dustry’s expansion plans, ... (Daily Worker, 1960) 
... amendments on education and rents should be discussed. 
(Daily Worker, 1960) 


DISPUTE; debate, argue 

To dispute is to argue or debate about, to talk over, considering 
for and against, to discuss as a subject for controversy. Dispute is 
antagonistic; it implies contention or heated argument; it is to argue 
against something held or maintained by another, and extends not 
only to his statements, but to what may be claimed or upheld by him 
in any way, as his claims, rights, or pretensions. 

The difference between dispute and debate is that dispute always 
supposes opposition to some person, but to debate presupposes a 
multitude of clashing or opposing opinions. 

The difference between dispute, discuss and debate is that we may 
discuss a proposition without reference to any one’s advocacy of it, 
but to debate and dispute implies an opponent. 

Examples: To dispute the rights and wrongs of. To 
dispute a question. At midnight they were still disputing a 
project for the reconstruction of the town. 

He was in logic a great critic 

Profoundly skilled in analytic. 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute,change hands,and still confute. 
(Samuel Butler) 

“My client, Mr. Soames Forsyte, is a gentleman, a man of 
property, who would be the last to dispute any legitimate claim 
that might be made against him, ...” (Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Concerning taste there is no disputing. In 
too much disputing truth is lost. 
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DECIDE, verb 


To DECIDE is to make up one’s mind about; to choose between 
possibilities, to come to a conclusion; to determine, as a question, 
controversy; settle by giving the victory to one side or the other; 
to resolve; to determine in the mind; to judge. Decide implies the 
arriving at a more or less logical conclusion that brings doubt, debate, 
contest, dispute, efc. to an end. It also means to form a judgement, 
determine, make a choice, express a preference (for one thing or 
course of action as against another). : 

Examples: To decide between two alternatives. To 
decide what to do. To decide a point in one’s own mind. I have 
fully decided upon this course. Points of law are decided by the 
judge. 

... in spite of Ruth, and his love for Ruth, that he finally 
decided not to take up Latin. (J. London) “My dear Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. I have decided to write to you and ask your help 
in connection with a very sadevent...” (Conan Doyle) 
“I decided to run away and explain afterwards.” (Conan 
Doyle) It was not until he met Con Boland that he decided 
to make the great attempt. (Cronin) Since she must go, 
she decided to visit her aunt in Bridlington, ... (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 


DETERMINE RESOLVE 
JUDGE SETTLE 


DETERMINE, decide, settle, resolve 

To determine is to decide, as after consideration or investigation; 
to settle definitely; to come to a definite intention, to resolve. 

The difference between determine and decide is that to decide 
expresses more promptitude than to determine; we may decide in- 
stantaneously, but it must take more or less time to determine; to 
decide is used in cases of dispute where more or less power or force 
is required to bring it to an end, but to determine is applied to matters 
of conduct which may more easily be brought to an end; to decide 
is to make up one’s mind what to do and how to do it, but to deter- 
mine is to make up one’s mind firmly and irrevocably, sometimes 
obstinately. | 

Examples: To determine to succeed. He determined to 

become.the best student of the group. He determined to maintain 

his position at all costs. We have decided to give a dinner party 

and determined the guests to be invited. It was decided that the 

constitution should be revised and a committee was appointed to 

determine what changes should be made. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart, upon mak- 
ing the conquest of this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, we have 
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any right to blame her. (Thackeray) Rebecca had de- 
termined and very prudently ... to fly. Rawdon was only too 
happy at her resolve... (Thackeray) Becky ... de- 
termined to turn the great peer’s attachment to the advantage 
of herself and her family. (Thackeray) I was to go abroad. 
That seemed to have been determined among us from the first. 
(Dickens) When he (Valerius) was born, ... Winifred had 
determined that her children should have names such as no others 
had ever had. (Galsworthy) 


JUDGE; determine, decide 


To judge is to decide upon critically; to determine as one’s own 
opinion, of or upon; it also means to decide by the exercise of the 
judgement, to form a judgement. To judge presupposes mainly the 
investigation of evidence on both sides, a comparison of merits and 
a decision as to where the truth lies. To decide by judicial authority 
that something is to be done, or is the fact. 

Judge differs from decide in implying a critical examination. 

Examples: Hehad to judge to whom the thing belonged. 

I am unable to judge whether he was right or not. We often judge 

for another, but we decide for ourselves. We judge which of two 

courses is better to be adopted before deciding on adopting it. 
He only judges right who weighs and compares. (Words- 
worth) We should judge according to results. (George 

Eliot) In a case of dissension, never dare to judge till you 

have heard the other sides (Samuel Johnson) This 

was not just to them, nor to himself. But he, who for the first 
time was becoming conscious of himself, was in no condition to 
judge, and he burned with shame as he stared at the vision of 
his infamy. (J. London) I will just give you an idea of 

Harris’s comic singing, and then you can judge of it for yourself. 

(Jerome K. Jerome) I know that you could judge his 

Neighf from the length of his stride, his boots from their traces. 

(Conan Doyle) The question under discussion was money. 

Andrew judged that Blodwen had a great deal of it invested... 

(Cronin) 


RESOLVE, decide; determine 


To resolve is to decide or determine to do something, to fix in a 
determination or purpose. 

The difference between resolve, decide and determine is that 
to decide is to make up one’s mind promptly, clearly and firmly as 
to what shall be done and the way to do it, to determine is to fix 
the mind on a certain opinion, but to resolve is usually positive- 
ly or actively to show firmness of purpose, and clear the mind from 
doubt and hesitation. 
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Examples: A traveller determines to take a certain 
route, but a student resolves to conquer every difficulty in the 
acquirement of knowledge. 

I resolved to hold fast by a piece of the rock. ( Defoe) 
We knew not what course to take, but the creatures resolved it 
for us soon. (D ef o e) Whether Mrs. Honour really deserved that 
suspicion is a matter which we cannot indulge the reader’s curios- 
ity in resolving. (Fielding) Soshe wisely determined to render 
her position with the Queen’s Crawley family comfortable and se- 
cure, and to this end resolved to make friends of every one around 
her,...(Thackeray)... I] resolved never to allow the pic- 
ture to be exhibited. (Wilde) He cursed himself for having 
come, and at the same time resolved that, happen what would, 
having come, he would carry it through (J. London) What 
would she think if she learned that he had never washed his teeth 
in all the days of his life? He resolved to get a tooth-brush and form 
the habit. (J. London) The desire to write was stirring in Mar- 
tin once more... This was his little vacation; he had resolved to 
devote it to rest and love, and in both matters he prospered. 
(JJ. London) Mrs. Watkins ... resolved to make her wool last 
out the session... (Cronin) 


SETTLE, decide, determine, resolve 


To settle is to decide, determine or resolve, what is uncertain and 
under discussion or in dispute; it is also to make up one’s mind con- 
cerning. To settle means also to come to a fixed conclusion on a 
question, a matter of doubt or discussion. 

The difference between decide and settle is that to decide is 
to express a preference for one thing or course of action as against 
another; but to settle is to bring to a conclusion that which has 
been in dispute or uncertainty. 

Examples: To settle one’s route, which way to go, what 
to take, what to say, the date of the return, etc. There’s nothing 
settled yet. We had settled to start yesterday but were prevented. 
The council assembled to seftle the claim of precedence between 
the two parties. They have to sett/e problems, questions and diffi- 
culties. We commonly determine all subordinate matters in order 
to settfe a matter finally. 

If a dear girl has no dear Mama to seft/e matters with the young 
man, she must do it for herself. (Thackeray) Three years 
ago I settled the problem of the composition of the flux,... 
(Wells) 


To DECIDE in one’s mind; to DETERMINE at all cost; to JUDGE 
what is right or wrong; to RESOLVE by all means; to SETTLE all 
the questions. 
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DEFEND, verb 


To DEFEND is to guard or protect oneself or others against attack 
or threat; ward off an attack from, to shield against; keep from harm; 
prevent capture of; to fight for the safety of; to keep safe from assault 
or injury. Sometimes used with from or against. 


Examples: Todejend a person. To defend one’s country. 
To defend a fortified post. To defend oneself from or against one’s 
enemies. To defend a position in battle. We defended our city against 
the enemy. The Soviet people rose to a man to defend the liberty 
and independence of their country. We solemnly pledge to defend 
the cause of peace to the end. 

Defend me from my friends, I can defend myself from my 
enemies. (Quoted as a common saying) 

... little Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked up with won- 
der and incredulity at seeing this amazing champion put up sudden- 
ly to defend him... (Thackeray) “Only one thing I want 
to say—I hope he isn’t guilty. And I want every proper step taken 
to discover whether he is or not, and if not, to defend him to the 
limit of the law.” (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 
GUARD PROTECT SHIELD 


GUARD, protect; deferid 


To guard is to keep in safety from attack or injury; to protect, to 
defend; to take care of; it is used inrespect of both material and abstract 
objects. 

The difference between guard and defend is that to defend is to 
repel that which actually attacks, but to guard is to keep in safety 
from attack and implies vigilance for the sake of defence. 

Examples: To guard one’s life, one’s property. To guard 
one’s reputation. 

Jones stood with his sword drawn in his hand to guard the 
poor fellow. (Fielding) Ihave intimated that she was a pecul- 
iar personage; and in nothing was her peculiarity more shown 
than in the nature of the interest she evinced for Caroline. She 
watched all her movements, she seemed as if she would have guard- 
ed all her steps; it gave her pleasure. . . enjoyment, that Caroline 
took delight in depending on her. (Charlotte Bronte) 
Poverty and misery for all, want and degradation for her parents, 
injustice to the boy—one by one the outworks of the little citadel 
were taken, in which the poor soul passionately guarded her only 
love and treasure. (Thackeray) 
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PROTECT, defend, guard 


To protect is to defend or guard from injury or danger; to shield from 
attack or assault; to keep safe; it is used in respect of both material 
and abstract things and has a wide range of usage. 

The difference between protect and defend is that to defend suppos- 
es an actual and pressing danger, whereas to protect implies feeble- 
ness which exposes to danger. One defends what is attacked, but protects 
what is weak; besides, to defend is to strive to keep safe by resisting 
an attack, whereas to protect is to keep safe by interposing a shield 
or barrier. Another difference between them is that defence may be 
successful or unsuccessful, but protection is either weak or strong; 
defence is an occasional action, whereas protection is a permanent ac- 
tion. 

Examples: To protect one’s country. To protect one’s 
children. To profect one’s own interests. To protect one’s eyes from 
the sun. To protect one’s head from the cold. To profecit iron from 
erosion. A fortress is defended by its guns, and protected by its 
walls. To protect books by means of dust jackets. To protect the 
reputation of a friend. A soldier defends his country, but the govern- 
ment protects its nationals. 

It was a room designed not to live in but for purposes of pres- 
tige. . . . from the middle of the ceiling, protected irom the flies by 
yellow tissue paper, hung a gilt chandelier. (Maugham) 
Another blow followed as he fell. He was partly stunned, he felt 
his own warm blood stream out upon his face. Instinctively he felt 
his eyes had been struck at, and, turning over on his face to pro- 
tect them, tried to crawl under the protection of the telescope. 
(Wells) 


SHIELD, defend, protect 


To shield is to defend, protect or shelter (a person or object from 
danger, calamity, distress, or the like) by the interposition of some 
means of defence; to guard, defend as with a shield; to afford shelter; 
it is used in respect both of material and abstract things. 

Shield differs from protect in being used in cases of imminent 
danger implying protective intervention. 

Examples: To shield one from attack. To shield one’s 
eyes with one’s hand. The hedge shields the cattle from the wind. 
Lead blocks are installed around atomic reactors to shield the 
operators from irradiation. 

The truly brave, when they behold the brave oppressed with odds, 
are touched with a desire to shield and save. (Byron) 


We DEFEND those who are attacked; we GUARD the safety of a 
person or a city; we PROTECT those who are liable to injury; we 
SHIELD those who are in imminent danger. 
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DELAY, verd 


To DELAY is to retard, or restrain the motion of; to obstruct or 
impede the course or progress of; to cause to linger or stand still; to hin- 
der for a time; also to keep back, withhold; to detain. It is also used 
intransitively in the sense of to linger. 

Examples: The train was delayed. He was delayed by 
illness. The mail is delayed by heavy snow. The accident delayed 
the bus for more than half an hour. 

It is wisdom’s use still to delay what we dare not refuse. 
(Scott) Do not delay on this errand. (Dickens) 

Do not delay, do not delay; 
The golden moments fly. (Longfellow) 

A boat had landed overnight to get penguins’ eggs, had been 
delayed, and a thunderstorm drifting up, the boat’s crew had waited 
until the morning before rejoining the ship. (W e1 1s) 

Proverbs: Deliberating is not delaying. He loses his 
thanks who promises and delays. 


SYNONYMS 
DETAIN RETARD 


DETAIN, delay 

To detain is to keep back, to delay, hinder, to restrain, prevent from 
proceeding or going on, to keep waiting; to stop or stay; to hold back 
beyond an appointed time. 

Examples: To be detained by business. I was detained by 
the rain. We will not detain our readers. The vessel is detained in 
quarantine. 

I had been detained by unexpected business in the neighbour- 
hood. (Conrad) “Tell him that as I have a headache I won't 
detain him today.” (H ard y) I was detained by an accident. (R os - 
sel) Mrs. Bramwell’s evening began at nine o’clock, the late 
hour being chosen out of consideration for the medical gentlemen 
who might be detained at their surgeries. (Cronin) 


RETARD, delay, detain 

To retard is to delay, to keep back, to reduce the speed of, to check 
the progress of; to delay (a person or thing) in action or movement, 
make slow, or late; to delay progress or accomplishment, to impede 
the course of (an action or process); toretard is the opposite of to 
accelerate. 

Although to delay, to detain or to retard all mean to make someone 
or something be behind the usual rate of movement or progress, still 
there is a difference between them. To delay is usually to keep back or 
impede from completion or arrival at a certain time, or simply not to 
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commence action at a given time; to detain is to hold back beyond an 
appointed time, often with resulting delay in arrival or departure or 
in accomplishment of what one has in mind; to retard especially affects 
motion, progress, or movements of any object forward, and implies 
something which causes it to reduce its speed. 

Examples: To redard an advancing army. To retard one’s 
arrival. To retard one’s mental development. The snow retards 
our progress. To retard the motion of. 

We had been much retarded by difficulties and waiting for 
wearied guides. (G@lisold) This fleet ... was extremely 
retarded by the winds. (Lediard) 


We were DETAINED by our friends in town; the muddy road RE- 
TARDED our progress; the foggy weather DELAYED our arrival. 


DENY, verb 


To DENY is to declare (a statement, implication, etc.) to be 
untrue, false, or untenable, or not what it is stated to be, to 
contradict, gainsay; challenge the truth of; refuse to admit, accept, 
or believe. 

Deny is opposedto allow, affirm,or admit. 

Examples: To deny the truth of what is said. To deny 
that a statement is true. To deny a doctrine. To deny an accusa- 
tion. 

Jones could not deny the charge. (Fielding) “Now, Rose, 
tell me the name of this lady who denied that I was sentimental, ” 
urged Mr. Moore. (Charlotte Bronté) Those around him 
were imperious, and in a terror of his mother’s influence over him, 
lest he should recant, and deny the creed which he had adopted by 
their persuasion. (Thackeray) “You must give me some an- 
swer to these horrible charges that are made against you. If you tell 
me that they are absolutely untrue from beginning to end, I shall 
believe you. Deny them, Dorian, deny them!” (Wilde) “But if 
you re going to deny that you even knew this girl when I tell you I 
have all the evidence and can prove it, then...” (Dreiser) 
“But you wanted to get rid of her just the same, didn’t you? The 
moment she was dead to run away to that other girl. You don't 
deny that, do you?” (Dreiser) 

Proverb:A fault once denied is twice committed. 


SYNONYMS 
CONTRADICT GAINSAY 
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CONTRADICT, deny, gainsay 

To contradict means to assert the contrary of what a person says; 
to deny the truth of, to deny the words or statement of a person, to 
gainsay. Contradict is the opposite of to corroborate. 

The difference between contradict and deny is that to deny is to 
say that something is not true, or that it would not hold in practice, 
but to contradict is to declare that the contrary is true. We may deny 
the truth of a statement by contradicting the assertions that are ad- 
vanced in its support. 

Examples: Thestatement had been officially contradicted. 
To contradict an affirmation. 

Hecertainly waits with impatience to becontradicted.(Samue | 
Johnson) The future cannot contradict the past. (Words- 
worth) His drawing was better than his painting—an opinion 
which . . . he of course would utterly contradict. (Thackeray) 
They contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature. (Mac - 
Gosh) The only people to whose opinion I listen now with any 
respect are people much younger than myself. They seem in front 
of me. Life has revealed to them her latest wonder. As for the aged, 
I always contradict the aged. (Wilde) 


GAINSAY, deny 

To gainsay is chiefly a literary word and means to speak against, 
to deny, to contradict whether by simple denial and opposition, or by 
way of reasoning; to oppose in words; to declare not to be true. Gain- 
say is said in respect of persons or propositions, declarations, or facts. 

Gainsay differs from deny in implying opposition, usually by way 
of disputing the truth of what another has said. 

Examples: Noonecan gainsay truth. There is no gain- 
saying him. His cleverness cannot be gainsaid. There is no gainsay- 
ing his honesty. 

That out of a desire they have to contradict others, they gain- 
say themselves. (Ho b bes) Gainsay if you dare. (Sheridan) 
Whether he will in person appear we dare neither say or gainsay. 
(Irving) Facts which cannot be gainsaid. (Freeman) 
We have evidence that can scarcely be gainsaid. (Carpenter) 
So when the Sheriff asked him Matt did not gainsay that he had 
slain the person. (Dasen ty) 


; To DENY a fact: to CONTRADICT a statement; to GAINSAY the 
ruth. 
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DESIRE, noun 


DESIRE denotes a strong wish; a feeling or emotion which is direct- 
ed to the attainment or possession of some object from which pleasure 
or satisfaction is expected; a passion consisting in uneasiness for 
want of the object towards which it is directed, and the impulse to at- 
tain or possess it; a craving, or longing; an aspiration or yearning. 
Desire has a wide range of application, it may be used of every 
conceivable longing that stirs one emotionally. 

Examples: [send you ai your desire a list of all the books 
available. 

Uncontrolled desires become the greatest torments. The desire 
of glory is the last garment that even wise men put on. (Quoted as 
common sayings) 

“The sea has bounds but deep desire has none.” (Shak e- 
speare) Thedesire of knowledge, like the thirst of riches increases 
ever with the acquisition of it. (Samuel Johnson) Every 
man has a desire to live long, but no man would be old. (S w if t) 
... her whole heart and thoughts bent on the accotnplishment of 
one desire. (T hacker ay) Gregory took possession of the object 
of his desire...(T hackeray) The desire to write was stirring 
in Martin once more. (J. London) He conquered a mad desire 
to let go sheet and tiller and toclasp her in his arms. (J. London) 
He looked at her smiling face . . . unconscious of serious obstacles 
to his desire to smooth things out. (Galsworth y) Her glances 
were admiring rather than otherwise ... because of his keen 
desire for secrecy. (Dreiser) There are two tragedies in life. 
One is to get your heart’s desire. The other is to get it. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Desires are nourished by delays. [f your de- 
sires be endless, your cares will be so too. Desire has norest. Humble 
hearts have humble desires. 


SYNONYMS 


ASPIRATION LONGING 
CRAVING WISH 
YEARNING 


ASPIRATION, desire 

Aspiration means strong desire or an ardent wish to attain some 
ideal; it may also denote steadfast desire or longing. 

Aspiration differs from desire in being chiefly a desire for what is 
elevated, noble, spiritual, or pure, the striving after which is up- 
lifting or ennobling. 

Examples: She has aspirations to be an actress. It was a 
dream too high for his aspirations. 
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... is to be forgiven, that in our aspirations to be great 

Our destinies overleap their mortal state. (B y r on) 

Aspiration sees only one side of every question; possession, 
many. (Longfellow) 


CRAVING, desire, longing 
Craving denotes vehement or urgent desire; intense and persistent 
longing; strong desire. This synonym is frequently used in poetry. 
The difference between craving and desire is that desire is a strong 
feeling, worthy or unworthy of the attainment or possession of some- 
thing, but craving implies a deep and imperative wish for something, 
based on a sense of need or hunger. Craving carries a stronger implica- 
tion of want or need than desire. 
Examples: A craving for food, drink, fame, etc. In his 
old age his greatest and only craving was peace and quiet. 
Go number the stars in the heaven, 
Count how many sands on the shore, 
When so many kisses you’ve given, 
I still shall be craving for more. (Th. Moore) 
While his literary fame filled all Europe, he was troubled with 
a childish craving for political distinction. (@aldwich) 
.. . the practical advantage to be gained from the proposed journey 
seemed to her not sufficiently important to be worth the risk, and 
she could not help suspecting that his desire to go was prompted 
less by a conviction of grave political necessity than by a morbid 
craving for the excitement of danger. (Vo y nich) “You have the 
same craving for danger when you are worried that you had for 
opium when you were ill.” (Voynich)... the deep craving he 
himself had for the protection of the family wing reacted in turn 
on his feelings towards his own children. (Galsworthy) He 
felt a craving for strong drink, to lull him to indifference, or rouse 
him to fury. (@alsworth y) When he (Valerius Dartie) was 
born, Winifred, in the heyday of spirits, and the craving for distinc- 
tion, had determined that her children should have names such as 
no other had ever had. (Galsworthy)... the cramp of the 
unemployed sensation, that fearful craving for the means of mere 
existence, a protesting, agonising anxiety, was biting into the 
very flesh of his spirit. (@alsworthy} 


LONGING, desire 

Longing implies a strong or eager desire, a yearning, an aspiration, an 
earnest wish or craving; longing is an impatient and continued de- 
sire, often for something which is exceedingly difficult to attain. 

Longing differs from desire, aspiration and craving in being an 
intense wish, generally repeated or enduring, for something that is 
: the moment beyond reach, but may be attainable at some future 
ime. 
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Examples: Thecaptive’s Jonging for release. 

... these relics and remembrances of dead affection were all 
that were left her in the world. To death she looked with inexpres- 
sible longing. (Thackeray) He vowed that he could leave 
her and think no more of her, and so he could pretty well, at least, 
succeed in quelling that rage and /onging he had whenever he was 
with her;...(Thackeray) 

That in even savage bosoms 
There are fongings, yearnings, strivings. (Longfellow) 

The return was still looked for with longing. (George Eli- 
ot)... they had a longing to get away from this painfulness, this 
ceremony which had reminded them of things they could not bear 
to think about...(G@alsworthy) 

Proverb: Better go away with a longing than with a loath- 


Ing. 


WISH, desire, longing, craving 


Wish isa desire or the object. of desire; it implies a feeling in the 
mind directed towards something which one believes would give satis- 
faction if attained, possessed, or realized. 

The difference between wish and desire is that in desire the feel- 
ing is more eager, and the object closer at hand; but in wishes the 
—— is gentler, and the object more remote. A wish is an inactive 

esire. 

Examples: When we express hope for another’s success, 
etc, we say: all our best wishes, you have our good wishes. 

A dish of which perhaps the cookery rather varies, so every 
one may dress it to his wish. (B yron) “My dearest wish is to see 
you prosperous and happy.” (Robertson) 

And every wish for better things 
An undreamed beauty nearer brings. (Whittier) 

The evil wish is the most evil for the wisher. (M ar k T w ain) 
He had a saying: Two wishes makeawill. (St ayn) “... You fin- 
ished a portrait of me that revealed to me the wonder of beauty. 
In amad moment, that, even now, I don’t know whether I regret or 
not, I made a wish, perhaps you would call it a prayer ...” 
(Wilde) “I have had occasion to warn you too against discussing 
my affairs with strangers. You have chosen to disregard my 
wishes. You are discharged.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: If wishes would bide, beggars would ride. Wish- 
es can never fill a sack. If wishes were butter cakes beggars 
might bite. 


YEARNING, desire, longing 
Yearning denotes a strong, eager, restless desire or longing for 
something, especially a tender or passionate longing. 
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Yearning differs from desire in implying persistent, uneasy, wist- 
ful or tender longing. 

Examples: | 

Never, since he was a boy, had he felt so miserable and so 
lonely. He longed with aheartsick yearning for the first few days 
to be over, that he might see her again. (Thackeray) Then 
she played and sang to him, while he gazed with hungry yearning 
at her, drinking in her loveliness and marvelling that there should 
not be a hundred suitors listening there and longing for her as he 
listened and longed. (J. London) In the great opera-house 
a terrible yearning came on him to see his son. (@alsworth y) 
It was such a spring day as breathes into a man an ineffable yearn- 
ing, a painful sweetness, a /onging that makes him stand motion- 
less,...(Galsworthy) Thoughts and yearnings, with which 
one lives daily, become natural, even if far-fetched in their in- 
ception. (Galsworthy) Try as he would, Andrew could not 
get Christine out of his mind, nor that tormenting yearning tor 
her from his heart. (Cronin) 


DEVIATE, verb 


To DEVIATE is to turn aside or wander from the way or course; 
to turn out of the way; to swerve from the common, right or direct 
course; it is used in both the literal and the figurative sense. In its figura- 
tive sense deviate means to turn aside from a course, method, or mode of 
action, a rule, standard, etc., to take a different course, to diverge; 
to digress from the subject in discourse or writing; ta depart in opinion 
or in practice. Deviate is commonly used in a negative sense. 

Examples: To deviate from a true course. He deviated 
from his original intention. To deviate from the common track or 
path. To deviate from truth. To deviate from the rules of syntax. 

Our travellers deviated into a much less frequented track. 

(Fielding) I am apt to grow too metaphysical and deviate 

into waters rather dry. (Byron) 


SYNONYMS 


DEPART DIVERGE 
DIGRESS SWERVE 
WANDER 


DEPART, deviate 

To depart in the sense freated here is to deviate from ordinary con- 
duct, standard, habit, custom, particular course or principle of action, 
authoritative instructions, etc., or to adapt a different course. 
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The difference between depart and deviate is that fo deviate is to 
turn from what is considered the most direct or desirable approach 
to a given physical, intellectual, or moral end, but to depart, stresses 
the turning away from and leaving an old path, customary course, an 
accepted standard or the like. 

Examples: Todepart trom tradition. To depart from one’s 
ordinary mode of life. To depart from usual behaviour. To depart 
from one’s previous intentions, plans, etc. We cannot depart from 
our rules. 

I will not depart from what I havesaid. (Macstrock) Train 
up achild in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it. (Knotb y) 


DIGRESS, depart, deviate, wander 

To digress means to depart or deviate from the main theme, sub- 
ject, design, or tenor of a discourse, argument or narration, in speak- 
ing or writing, to turn aside temporarily to a different subject; to 
wander. 

Digress differs from deviate in implying primarily to wander 
from the main theme or topic in writing or speaking, especially for 
explanation or illustration. 

Examples: Some authors digress to relate entertaining 
episodes. The speaker was constantly digressing to describe scen- 
ery. Toreturn to the matter from which we have digressed. 

He digressed so often in his speech that he finally lost the thread 
of his discourse. (B r a dle y) Let me digress for a few minutes to 
indicate the possible results of this condition. (R oc k we I) I have 
too long digressed, and therefore shall return to my subject. 
(Shaft) I will a little digress from my main discourse to ex- 
plain you the general situation. ..(Ardon) Let us come again 
to our example from which we have much digressed. (Morley) 
I will not here digress into the interesting question as to the origin 
of writing. (Farrar) ... believe if you will that the 
world is daily growing better and that good will triumphs over 
evil, but do not read and believe the literature that is written 
concerning the hen. It was not written for you. I, however, 
digress. My tale does not primarily concern itself with the hen. 
If correctly told it will centre on the egg. (Sherwood 
Anderson) 


DIVERGE, deviate 

To diverge is to deviate from a given direction, or from a typical 
form or normal state; to take a different course, to turn off from a 
track or course, to differ in opinion or character. | 

The difference between diverge and deviate is that to deviate may 
be a conscious or unconscious process; but to diverge is always a 
conscious process; we deviate from a path when we do not know it 
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or lose sight of it, but we diverge from it to take another. Besides the 
two paths diverge when they proceed from a common point in such 
direction that the distance between them increases. 

Examples: The path diverges from the main road. At 
the end of the day we diverged from the track. The sides of an angle 
diverge from a common point. 

They proceeded along the road together till ... their paths 
diverged. (H ar dy) This is the point ... at which Aristotle di- 
verges from Plato. (Martineau) We may diverge, either into 
the region of morals or into the region of matter. (Dove) 


SWERVE; deviate; depart 

To swerve is to deviate, to depart suddenly or sharply from a 
straight line of progress or conduct, or from what is established by law, 
duty or custom, to start aside from one’s course; to make a sudden or 
. sharp turn from a line or course, used in both literal and figurative ac- 
tion. 

Swerve differs from deviate inasmuch as to swerve is to deviate 
from the line of right purposely and consciously, or mechanically, 
especially suddenly or with force. 

Examples: Therunner swerved suddenly. To swerve from 
the path of duty. The road swerves to the left. The car swerved to 
avoid striking a pedestrian. 

Honour that knows the path and will not swerve. (Words - 
worth) “Do not be afraid of offending me: I always like the 
truth.”— “Do you like the truth? It is well for you: adhere to that 
preference —never swerve thence.” (Charlotte Bronté) 
Caroline went home, laid her plans, and took a resolve not to swerve 
from them. (Charlotte Bronté) With a tenacity that 
never swerved he adheres to this brave choice. (E merson) She 
argued with him, but he would not swerve a jot. (Dixon) Dur- 
ing the course of his long life he never swerved for a moment from 
his conception in his scientific investigations. (L o n g) The plane 
yawed uncontrolably and swerved as the wind hurled it round in 
a ground loop, and when it stopped dead he heard the stillness. 
(Aldridge) 

WANDER; deviate 

To wander in the sense discussed here is to deviate from the prop- 
er course; to depart from a clear and logical line of thought; to go 
aside from a subject of thought or discussion. 

The difference between wander and deviate is that to deviate is to 
leave an appointed or regular line of movement, plan, rule, opinion, 
but to wander is to discontinue the progress, whether the case be one 
of bodily or mental wandering. 

Examples: Towander off the track, trail, subject, or pur-. 
pose. To wander from the point. To wander from the truth or from 
the right. 
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“You wander irom the good we aim at.” (Shakespeare) 
But we must not wander off into questions of origin. It is enough 
to have noted the fact that... (Marret) 


To DEVIATE from the common way, or a course of action; to 
DEPART from an old custom or tradition; to DIGRESS from a sub- 
ject or theme; our paths DIVERGE, you go north I go south; to 
SWERVE purposely and suddenly, to WANDER is to deviate from 
the proper course. 


“-DEXTEROUS, adjective 


DEXTEROUS means deft or nimble of hand, skilful in the use 
of the hands or limbs and in bodily movements generally; handy; it 
also implies having mental adroitness or skill; ready, adroit, quick, 
in mental activities; skilful or expert in contrivance or management; 
clever. 

Examples: A dexterous hand, workman, manager. 
“He is as dexterous in letters as disciplined in arms.” (Sh a k e- 
spear e) Withhis usual frankness and delicacy, he told Mrs. Hag- 
_gistoun that he would give her a check for five thousand pounds 
on the day his son was married to her ward, and called that pro- 
posal a hint, and considered it a very dexterous piece of diplomacy. 

(Thackeray) Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, 

he might have succeeded in his supplication to Jos; but the civilian 

was not alittle jealous...([T hackera y) Heis a manager that 
is rather dexterous in handling men. (Rod grave) This piece of 

work must have been done by a dexterous workman. (C1 arc k) 

He is dexterous in the management of temporal affairs or business. 

(Lo well) He is dexterous at any game when he goes through the 

manoeuvres with celerity and an unerring hand. (Wilbruk) 

With a coulpe of dexterous turns of the wrist, he pegged the bird 

on its back with outstretched wings. (T am! er) 


SYNONYMS 
ADROIT DEFT 
CLEVER HANDY 


ADROIT, dexterous, clever 

Adroit implies possessing readiness of skill or resource, either bodi- 
ly or mental, dexterous; clever. Adroit often implies the skilful and 
sometimes the crafty use of expedients to attain one’s ends in the face 
of difficulties or danger. An adroit act compasses its end with rapidity 
and effectiveness, whether in action or speech. Its movements are quick, 
sudden or telling. 
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The difference between adroit and dexterous is that adroit refers to 
the thing done, whereas dexterous to the mode, means, or implement of 
doing it; besides adroitness implies quickness or suddenness, dexterity 
implies rather sustained agility. Adroitness is a species of dexterity 
arising from natural agility, dexterity arises from habit combined with 
agility; we speak of adroitness of fencing, boxing, or debate, or dex- 
terity in horsemanship, in the use of tools, etc. 

Examples: An adroit workman. An adroit debater. An 
adroit swordsman. An adroit politician. He made an adroit reply. 
She was adroit in intrigue. They played about one another like ad- 
roit wrestlers. The right hand and arm of most people are more 
adroit than the left. He is adroit at eluding the blows aimed by an 
adversary. A dexterous man holds his course through difficulties, 
an adroit man finds a way to escape from them. 

The adroit bargain by which the island of Manhattan was bought 
for sixty guilders... (1r ving) “Ought a man to give up the woman 
he loved, just when misfortune befell her?” Dobbin said, holding out 
his hand. “Dear Miss Osborne, . .. would a man, think you, give 
you up if you were poor?” This adroit question touched the heart 
of Miss Jane Osborne not alittle. (Thackeray) There isa 
tomb in Sheppeston church-yard, however, with a poem on it, and 
I was nervous lest Harris should want to get out and fool round 
it. I saw him fix a longing eye on the landing stage as we drew near 
it, so | managed, by an adroit movement, to jerk his cap into the 
water, and in the excitement of recovering that, and his indigna- 
tion at my clumsiness, he forgot all about his beloved graves. 
(Jerome K. Jerome) “Let’s see you dance, you two!” 
Shyly, with a false start, they began. Bobbing and circling, earnest, 
not very adroit, they went past and past his chair to the strains of 
that waltz. (Galsworthy) 


CLEVER, dexferous 
Clever in the sense treated here means having ability, especially 
such as involves quickness of intellect or mechanical dexterity, dex- 
terous, adroit; it may also imply skill in the use of the limbs and in 
bodily movements generally; deft or nimble of hand, neat-handed, 
handy. 
Clever adds to dexterous the implication of mental quickness. 
Examples: Aclever mechanic. A clever piece of work. A 
clever catch at cricket or a clever stroke at golf. To play a clever 
trick. To be clever at cards. To be a clever player of the banjo. 
He got on very well in the circus, partly because he was near- 
ly a dwarf, and partly because he was very clever at doing tricks. 
(Chesterton) “I became so clever with the gloves that Ned 
matched me against a light weight.” (B. Sh aw) 
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DEFT, dexterous 
Deft means dexterous, clever, or skilful or neat in action; also 
showing skill or dexterity in execution. 
The difference between deft and dexterous is that deft adds to dex- 
terous the implication of neatness, particularly in manipulation. 
Examples: A deft hand. A dejt performance. A deft wait- 
er. Deft movements. Deft fingers. The fingers of a violinist are 
deft. 
The creature made a deft attempt to fold the shawl. (Char - 
lotte Bronte) He is considered as a deft young man. 
(Trench) 


HANDY, dexterous 

Handy in the sense discussed here means dexterous; skilled, adroit; 
clever with the hands; able to turn the hand to anything. 

If compared with dexterous, handy stresses also the element of 
cleverness. 

Examples: She is handy with the needle. 

“Have I made a good choice of an attendant for you in Alice 
Wood?”— “You have, indeed. She is teachable and handy.” (Ch ar- 
lotte Bronté) Shewas a handy girl. She could turn her hand 
to anything. (George Eliof) 


The DEX TEROUS man manages skilfully, the ADROIT man ingen- 
iously and elusively. The violinist plays with DEFT fingers. The 
GLEVER man acts nimbly, the HANDY man turns his hands to some- 
thing artfully. 


DIFFICULT, adjective 


DIFFICULT means hard to do; it implies anything laborious, 
involving great effort, or demanding great skill, etc., arduous; it may 
also mean hard to understand, demanding intellectual effort, requir- 
ing concentrated attention. Not easy. 

Examples: This isa difficult question to answer. Every be- 
ginning is difficult. This mathematical problem is difficult. This 
is a difficult task to perform. 

All things are difficult before they are easy. (Quoted as a 
common saying) 

“Nothing is difficult; it is only we who are indolent.” (Shake- 
Speare) Thereal sentiments of ladies were very difficult to be 
understood. (Fielding) The petition for an extension of the 
young lady’s leave of absence has already been dispatched, and it 
would be difficult to find a pretext for abruptly dismissing her. 
(Thackeray) It is difficult to imagine that men could so 
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change nature. (R oc k) To do nothing at all is the most difficult 
thing in the world. (W il de) It is so easy to convert others. It is 
so difficult to convert oneself. (W iJ de) How shallow were the 
arbitrary definitions of ordinary psychologists! And yet how dif- 
ficult to decide between the claims of the various schools. 
(Wilde) “The case was an interesting one,” remarked Holmes, 
“... because it shows very clearly how simple the explanation 
may be of a case which at first sight seems so very difficult to 
explain.” (Conan Doyle) “Is it not obvious to you that this 
matter is really much motfe serious than it seemed to you or to 
the police? To me it seems extremely difficult.” (Conan 
Doyle) Nothing is so easy but it becomes difficult when done 
with reluctance. (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
ARDUOUS HARD 


ARDUOUS; difficult, hard 


Arduous means difficult or hard to accomplish or achieve; in- 
volving great labour or vast toil; requiring strong protracted 
effort. 

The difference between arduous and difficult is that what is ar- 
duous requires greater and more prolonged effort than what is merely 
difficult; besides, what is difficult to one person may be less so to 
another, but that which is arduous is difficult under every circum- 
stance. 

Examples: An arduous enterprise. This is a difficult les- 
son, and it needs an arduous effort to learn it. The ascent of a moun- 
tain may be arduous, but not especially difficult. An arduous un- 
dertaking is commonly a demand rather upon a man’s physical or 
moral strength than upon his sagacity or skill. 

The arduous strife. . . to which the triumph of all good is given. 
(Wordsworth) They have made arduous efforts to succeed 
‘in this new enterprise, but nevertheless did not succeed. (D awl y) 
Knowledge at which Sir J. Newton arrived through arduous 
and circuitous path... (Macauley) 


HARD, difficult 

Hard means difficult to do or accomplish, not easy; difficult of 
comprehension, solution, or decision, full of obstacles; difficult to 
deal with, manage, control, or overcome; puzzling, intricate; difficult 
or troublesome with respect to an action specified; difficult to comply 
with. Hard has a rather wide range of application. 

The difference between hard and difficult is that hard is simpler 
and implies the opposite of all that is implied by easy, but difficult 
means not easy and implies special effort or skill required to reach the 
planned or desired end. 
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Examples: A hard problem, hard work, hard terms, a 
hard task, hard to understand, Aard to succeed. He was in a very 
hard position. The making of roads is not difficult, it is simply a 
hard job. 

Hard work conquers all things. (Quoted as a common saying) 

“It is too hard a knot for metountie.” (Shakespeare) Some 
ask hard questions, and some questions are hard to answer. (Swift) 
The man who can make a dard thing easy is the educator. (Steven- 
son) He is a Aard man to get on with. (Mark Twain) “Life 
has been dard for us both, terribly hard and difficult.” (Wilde) 

Proverbs: It is Aard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
It is hard to shave an egg. 


A DIFFICULT task cannot be got through without exertion, a 
HARD task requires great exerction, but an ARDUOUS one demands. 
efforts. 


DIRTY, adjective 


DIRTY is soiled with dirt, not clean or pure, foul, smeared, ca- 
pable of soiling; causing foulness; imparting dirt or filth, filthy; nasty, 
squalid. Dirty is also used figuratively. 

Examples: A dirty room, a dirty street, dirty hands, a 
dirty face, dirty water, a dirty mixture. 
Her appartment was larger and something dirfier.(Dickens) 

His hands. . . were very dirty. (D ic k ens) Under the bridge was 

adirty, crazy old boat. (V o y nich ) He awokenext morning trom 

rosy scenes of dream to a streamy atmosphere that smelled of soap 

suds and dirty clothes, ...(J. London)... One afternoon a 

disciple of Spencer’s appeared, a seedy tramp with a dirty coat 

buttoned tightly at the throat to conceal the absence of a shirt. 

(J. London) ... a few dirty sheep wandered in vain hope of 

pasture. (Cronin) Heclosed his book, studiously marking the 

place with one dirty forefinger... (Cronin). ..Hestared through 
the window of the ramshackle surgery, his clouded eyes fastened 
upon the dirty slag-heap of the ore-works, ... (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
FILTHY NASTY 
FOUL SQUALID 
FILTHY, dirty 


Filthy is besmeared with dirt, or of the nature of or containing 
dirt; dirty, foul, conspicuously unclean, nasty; it may also mean vitiat- 
ed by contact with impurity. Filthy may be used figuratively. 
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The difference between filthy and dirty is that filthy is an emphatic 
word, and is much stronger than dirty in its suggestion of offensiveness; 
dirty is applied fo that which is unclean or defiled, but filthy is dis- 
gustingly dirty, excessively soiled or dirty. 

Examples: Filthy rags. A filthy hovel. 
The punishment cell was a dark, damp, filthy hole underground 

... (Voynich) The environs of the camp were in a filthy state, 

the people neglecting the most simple sanitary precautions. 

(J. London) Andrew examined the arm, carefully suppres- 

sing his horror of the filthy dressing. (Cronin) 


FOUL; dirty, filthy 

Foul means extremely dirty, unclean, full of or covered with 
filth, or containing extraneous matter which is injurious, noxious 
or offensive; in a filthy state or condition. The word expresses a degree 
of dirt or filth, physical or moral, so great as to cause disgust or 
loathing. It is also used in a figurative sense. 

Foul differs from dirty and filthy in carrying a still stronger im- 
plication of revolting offensiveness; dirty implies defiled with 
dirt of any kind, but foul implies an uncleanness that is grossly 
olfensive to the senses or the mind, loathsome, rotten, putrid, or 
stinking. 

Examples: A foul den, a foul stream, foul linen, a foul 
smell, foul air, afoul sight. A foul cloth; a fowl odour. A foul sewer. 
The floor was foul with the dirt of weeks. 

... he adjured Hamlet, if he did ever his dear father love, 
that he would revenge his foul murder. (Charles Lamb) Arthur 
was physically exhausted with hunger, foul air, and want of sleep 
... (Voynich) “Ruth” ...a magic word to conjure with. 
Each time he murmured it, her face shimmered before him, 
sulfusing the foul wall with a golden radiance. (J. London} 
He was self-repelled, as though he had undergone some degrada- 
tion or was intrinsically foul. (J. London) 


NASTY, dirty; filthy, foul 

Nasty means very dirty, filthy, foul, unclean, especially to a dis- 
gusting degree; offensive through filth or dirt. Nasty is applied also 
to that which is repugnant to a person who is fastidious about clean- 
liness, freshness of appearance or the like. In colloquial usage it has 
been soltened to a mere synonym for objectionable, disagreeable as 
“nasty weather, a nasty man, nasty words,” etc. 

The difference between nasty and dirty is that dirty means defiled 
with dirt of any kind, but nasty is applied to that which is grossly 
or revoltingly offensive, especially to touch or smell. 

Examples:A_ nasty cesspool. 
Destined to make other things clean and be nasty itself. Gwift) 

The ship was in a very nasty condition. (T ho m as) Streets which 
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are narrow, steep, and exceedingly nasty ... (Spadling) 
Ferrets are nasty things, they’ll bite a fellow without being set on. 
(George Eliot) 


SQUALID, dirty, filthy, foul 

Squalid means extremely dirty, filthy and degraded; foul, unclean, 
dingy; dirty through neglect. Squalid is used to describe dwellings 
or surroundings; it implies that the dirtiness results from slovenly 
indifference. Squalid is often associated with poverty. 

The difference between squalid and dirty is that squalid adds to 
dirty the idea of filth through neglect, or indifference, misery and 
poverty. 

Examples: Squalid surroundings. Sgualid poverty. A 
squalid slum, a squalid house. A squalid beggar. 

The prisoners. . . exhibited a strange array of wild and swarthy 
visages, squalid with neglect and misery. (Pringle) The squal- 

id taverns and lodging-houses of the poor were loathsome to look 

at. (Prodgid) The general appearance of the room, however, 

though dingy, was not squalid. (Dispel) In some squalid and 
obscure quarter of the city. (B. Shaw) 


DIRTY hands, FILTHY rags, FOUL air, a NASTY smell, 
SQUALID slums. 


DISEASE, noun 


DISEASE denotes an abnormal condition constituting a deviation 
from a sound state of health; a painiul or otherwise distressing physi- 
cal condition, acute or chronic; a disturbance of normal functions of 
the organism as a whole or of one of its organs; the conditions exhibit- 
ed by a person during a period of illness; an attack of sickness; affec- 
tion; complaint; malady. 

Examples: The diseases of the lungs. Disease is usually 
caused by germs. A contagious disease. The diseases of the brain. 
Mortality from disease. : 

... but she, rather than reproach him with being false to her, 
persuaded herself that it was nothing but the disease of his mind,. . 
(Charles Lamb) And why was the red stain larger than 
it had been? It seemed to havecrept like a horrible disease over the 
wrinkled fingers. (Wilde) If there was any known disease going 
within ten miles of him, he had it, and had it badly. He would 
take bronchitis in the dog-days, and have hay-fever in Christmas. 
After a six weeks’ period of drought, he would be stricken down 
with rheumatic fever; and he would go out in a November 
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fog and come home with a sunstroke. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
Yet he still found himself struggling towards some solution of 
the problem, striving to group the symptoms under the heading 
of some recognized disease. (Cronin) He knew all the diseases, 
with their tabulated symptoms, and the remedies thereof. 
(Cronin) “It seems to me that too many doctors treat di- 
sease empirically—that’s to say, they treat the symptoms indi- 
vidually.” (Cronin) | 

Proverbs: Diseases make their attack on horseback, but 
retire on foot. Meet the disease as it approaches. The remedy is 
worse than the disease. A disease known is half cured. 


SYNONYMS 


AFFECTION ILLNESS 
COMPLAINT MALADY 
SICKNESS 


AFFECTION, disease 

Affection is a medical term meaning disease, complaint; the 
condition of being diseased; an abnormal state of body or mind; 
malady; it especially denotes an attack upon a particular part or organ, 
it therefore requires a qualifying word or phrase. 

The difference between affection and disease is that disease applies 
to organic deviations, whereas affection is an abnormal state of 
the body or mind, especially one that interferes with their func- 
tions. 

Examples: An affection of the heart, an affection of the 
throat. A gouty affection. Hysteric affection. A pulmonary affection. 
An affection of the liver. He is suffering from an affection of the 
ear. 

Thrown into sundry diseases and innumerable affections. (Ro - 
bertson) “I mean here only to advert to those rheumatic af/fec- 
tions.” (Abernethy) “Died, sir, suddenly, last night. It was 
an ajjection of the heart.” (Ly t t on) 


COMPLAINT, disease 


Complaint in the sense treated here denotes bodily ailment, disease; 
a cause of a spell of bodily pain or uneasiness, a malady; usually 
applied to disorders which are not violent; indisposition, disorder, es- 
pecially of chronic nature; it implies pain or trouble which is com- 
plained ‘of. 

Complaint differs from disease in being especially applied to affec- 
tions of the heart, stomach, bowels, throat, etc., which involve spells 
or attacks of pain. 

Examples: That common complaint, a cold. He is suffer- 
ing from a heart complaint. 
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Leisure for men of business and business for men of lei- 
' sure, would cure many complaints. (Quoted as a common say- 
ing) 

“Your complaint and mine are not very different... Mine is a sort 
of a dizziness. (S w if t) Susannah, who, after a lingering complaint 
in the spine, died at Laleham...(Stanley) His physical com- 
plaints were aggravated by his mental troubles. (Watson) 
Then the cough which she had unsuspectingly endured for a period 
of years turned worse and suddenly she surrendered to the lung 
complaint which ravages that soft-skinned, dark-haired type. 
(Cronin) Miners with beat knee, cut fingers, chronic arthritis. 
Their wives, too, and their children with coughs, colds, sprains... 
his head reeled with the impact of these trifling complaints. (Cro - 
nin) 


ILLNESS; disease 

Illness denotes an unhealthy, morbid condition of the body, disease; 
ailment, sickness, malady; it is the opposite of health. 

The difference between illness and disease is that illness refers in a 
general way to bad health, whereas disease refers to a particular kind 
of illness with special symptoms and name. 

Examples: Tosuffer from a serious i/iness. To be suddenly 
seized with illness. A short or severe il/ness. He has recovered 
from his i//ness. | don’t like people to speak of their t//ness. 

Athletes are liable to most dangerous il/ness if they depart 
from their customary regime. (Medical Journal) From the 
inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue of the journey, he soon 
contracted a slow illness. (M ar 10 w) “You werechosen, no doubt, 
because you resembled her in height, figure, and the colour of 
your hair. Hers had been cut off very possibly in some il/ness,.. .” 
(Conan Doyle)... she told him of her troubles ... with 
Doctor Page’s illness, wicked bad assistants ... (Crorvin) 


MALADY, disease 

Malady implies disease, ailment, sickness; a physical disorder of 
any kind; especially, a lingering and deep-seated or dangerous dis- 
ease. Used also figuratively. 

The difference between malady and disease is that malady is general, 
disease is specific. Malady refers more to the suffering than to the state 
of the body. There may be many maladies where there is no dis- 
ease, but diseases are themselves in general maladies. 

Examples: Wehopehe won’t die of this malady? A social 
malady. Spiritual maladies. 
The cure of our intellectual maladies...(Samuel Johnson) 

... they concluded that his malady was love, and they thought 

they had found out the object. (Charles Lamb) But Hamlet’s 

malady lay deeper than she supposed, or than could be so cured. 
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(Charles Lamb) Work is the cure for all the maladies and 
miseries of man—honest work, which you intend getting done. 
(Stevenson) There were maladies so strange that one had to 
pass through them if one sought to understand their nature. 
(Wilde) Hewas prisoned in thought. Memory, like a horrible 
malady, was eating his soul away. (Wilde) If it were indeed 
the only permanent cure for unemployment ... common-sense 
assuring her that the only real danger to Kit’s future lay in that 
national malady. (Galsworthy) 
Proverb: Love is a malady without cure. 


SICKNESS, disease 

Sickness denotes a state of being sick or ill, disease; a diseased 
condition of the system; the condition of suffering from some malady; 
ilImess; ill-health. 

The difference between sickness and disease is that disease is a 
medical term or scientific word for a sick, morbid condition of the body 
or of parts of it, which admits of diagnosis, and is commonly of pro- 
longed duration, but sickness is a colloquial word, fo denote the de- 
ranged condition of the constitution generally, without specifying its 
character. 

Examples: 

To whom I owe that my bed of sickness has not been in a house 
of want. (Coleridge) Bessy had been obliged to go to bed from 
sickness of stomach and head. (Moore) Every one noticed the 
change in Miss Helstone’s appearance, and most people said she 
was going to die. She never thought so herself: she felt in no dying 
case; she had neither pain nor sickness. (Charlotte Bron- 
té) His was one of the robust and incisive constitutions, to 
which doubt figures as a sickness. (Morley) I urged him to it, 
knowing the deadly sickness of his heart. (Young) This is 
one of those sicknesses of childhood which come and pass 
away. (J ames) 

Proverbs: Health is not valued till sickness comes. Sick- 
ness is felt but health not at all. Study sickness while you are well. 
Sickness in the body brings sickness to the mind. 


Scarlet fever, influenza, cancer, yellow fever, measles are DJS- 
EASES; an AFFECTION of the throat, ear, heart or liver; a heart, 
stomach or lung COMPLAINT; a dangerous, severe, or serious ILL- 
NESS; intellectual, spiritual, social, or national MALADY; SICK- 
NESS is a disease or illness without specifying its character. 
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DISLIKE, noun 


DISLIKE denotes the feeling of fixed aversion, or antipathy; the 
contrary feeling to liking or affection; distaste, dis- 
gust, repugnance; loathing; the feeling of being displeased; the atti- 
tude of one’s mind towards one who or that which is disagreeable. 
Dislike is a general word, the strength of the feeling being indicated 
by the context. 

Examples: I have taken a strong dislike or I have a 
strong dislike to him. We should not show dislike to a person or 
thing without reasonable ground. Our likings and dislikes may be 
founded rather upon fancy than upon reason. 

To this rule Gemma apparently formed an exception; he seemed 
to have taken a dislike to her from the time of their first meeting, 
and in every way avoided her company. (Voynich) He 
had that dislike of being stared at which comes on geniuses late 
in life, and never leaves the commonplace. (Wilde) He 
was so overwhelmed that he could not speak. He had felt that she 
had taken a disitke tohim. (G. Greene) 


SYNONYMS 
ANTIPATHY DISGUST LOATHING 
AVERSION DISTASTE REPUGNANCE 


ANTIPATHY, dislike 


Antipathy denotes dislike or deep-rooted aversion, repugnance; 
hostile feeling; a constitutional or settled aversion or dislike felt 
at the presence or thought of a particular object; distaste, disgust. 
Antipathy is used of causeless dislike, or at least one of which the 
cause cannot be defined. It is founded upon supposition or instinctive 
belief, often utterly gratuitous, offen not without some truth, 
of the character of the person as worthy of dislike. Antipathy 
is regularly followed by fo, sometimes by for, against or 
between and is opposed to sympathy, but often to mere 
liking. 

Antipathy differs from dislike in expressing most of constitutional 
feelings and least of volition, as “many people have an intense antip- 
athy to snakes, rats, and toads.” . 

Examples: Antipathy to an offensive person. Antip- 
athy to spiders. 

To attempt to touch her heart was the surest way to rouse 
her antipathy. (Charlotte Bronte) Their natural 
antipathy of temperament made resentment an easy passage to 
hatred. (George Eliot) 
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AVERSION, dislike 

Aversion denotes a strong feeling of dislike, antipathy, repug- 
nance, a mental attitude of opposition. Aversion is founded less on 
feeling, and more on judgement; it is a stronger and more definite 
form of disinclination. It is followed by to before the object, although 
sometimes it admits of for, toward or from. 

The difference between aversion and dislike is that dislike simply 
implies not liking, but aversion is a desire to avoid that which 
displeases, annoys or offends. 

Examples: He is one for whom I feel a personal aver- 
sion. An aversion to tyranny. 
An unconquerable aversion which some stomachs have against 

a joint of meat. (Medical Journal) “I once told Uncle 

Jolyon that love was for ever. Well, it isn’t. Only aversion 


lasts... —“Yes!” he said! “Aversion is deeper than love or hate 
because it’s a natural product of the nerves,...” (Galswor- 
thy) ... he knew that John would never be a painter, and 


inclined to the conclusion that his aversion from anything else 
meant that he was going to be a writer. (Galsworthy) 
“What I want you to realize is that feelings of horror and aver- 
sion such as those can never be buried or forgotten.” (Gals- 
worthy) 


DISGUST, dislike 

Disgust denotes a strong feeling of dislike, aversion, repug- 
nance, loathing (of that which is offensive as a foul smell, a dis- 
agreeable person or action, disappointed ambition, etc.); profound 
instinctive dislike or dissatisfaction. 

Disgust differs from dislike in expressing loathing arising from 
first physical taste, then aesthetic taste, then moral feeling. 

Examples: Wefeel disgust for bad odours or tastes. Cruelty 
always excites disgust in her. The taste of spoiled food fills one 
with disgust. To feel disgust at seeing snobbery and ostentation. 

A couple so situated would be apt to imbibe mutual disgust. 
(Smollett) His dress, in so gay a style, gives general dis- 
gust against him. (T. Jefferson) The term ‘disgust,’ in 
its simplest sense, means something offensive to thetaste. (Dar - 
win) He flings her hand away with an exclamation of disgust, 
... (B. Shaw) 

Proverb: Sameness is the mother of disgust, variety the 
cure. 


DISTASTE, dislike 

Distaste denotes dislike, aversion, repugnance; usually followed 
by for. 

The difference between distaste, disgust and dislike is that distaste 
expresses more than dislike, and disgust more than distaste; though 
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distaste is etymologically equal to disgust, it is weaker; it implies 
a more or less settled dislike for what is naturally uncongenial or 
has been made so by association. Dislike is a partial feeling, quickly 
produced and quickly subsiding, distaste is a settled feeling produced 
and permanent in duration; but disgust is stronger than either of 
the two. 
Examples: To have a distaste tor certain foods. 
A positive crime might have been more easy pardoned than 
a symptom of distaste for the foreign comestibles. (Charlotte 
Bronté) “I have a distaste for this person, and I assure you 
ijt is therefore quite natural to treat him this way.” (Elm er- 
idge) He knew that they had a great distaste for him, and he 
was sorry to have come. (Brandlow) 


LOATHIHG; disgust, dislike 

Loathing denotes great disgust, extreme dislike, detestation, 
repulsion, whether physical or moral. 

Loathing differs from dislike in implying utter disgust or into- 
lerance. 

Examples: To be filled with loathing. 

“A surfeit of the sweetest things the deepest loathing to the 
stomach brings.” (Shakespeare) “Your brother’s widow 
and her orphan shun you with disgust and loathing.” (Dick - 
ens) It is this loathing at tyranny ... which makes it impos- 
sible that tyranny should ever finally succeed. (Buckle) 
Was the face on the canvas viler than before? It seemed to him 
that it was unchanged; and yet his Joathing of it was intensified. 
(Wilde) An exclamation of horror broke from the painter’s 
lips as he saw in the dim light the hideous face on the canvas 
grinning at him. There: was something in its expression that 
filled him with disgust and loathing. (Wilde) He winced 
at the memory of all that he had suffered and for a moment 
the same curious feeling of loathing for Basil Halward came 
back to him. (Wilde) After three years of effort to subdue 
her shrinking—I was going to say loathing and it’s not too strong 
a word, for shrinking soon becomes loathing under such circum- 
stances... (Galsworthy) Hecould not put up with this 
nagging, importunate creature any longer. He forgot everything 
but his loathing of her. (Cronin) 


REPUGNANCE: aversion; dislike, disgust 

Repugnance denotes a feeling of strong dislike, aversion, dis- 
gust. Repugnance is characteristically employed of acts or courses 
of action, measures, pursuits, and the like. Repugnance may mean. 
involuntary resistance to a particular line of conduct to which 
circumstances impel us. 
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The difference between repugnance and dislike is that dislike may 
be acquired or cultivated, but repugnance is instinctive. 

Examples: To feel, have repugnance for a person's 
manners, etc. His behaviour filled me with repugnance to him. 

If I were sure Isabella would have no repugnance ... (H. 
Walpole) Of all the habits of a life none clung longer to 
him than his extreme repugnance to being helped in anything. 
(Lk Lockhart) Chivalrous courage ... is honorable, 
because it is in fact the triumph of lofty sentiment over an in- 
stinctive repugnance to pain. (Irving) Deep repugnance 
against ecclesiastical tyranny may have taken root within his 
heart. (Milman) No marked repugnance to the new worship 
was shown by the people at large. (Green) ..._ their tem- 
peraments appeared to be too incompatible for them to feel any- 
thing but repugnance for each other. (Voynich) The floor 
was covered with clumsy figures, most of which were snoring 
lustily, and the air was insufferably close and foul. He drew 
back with a little shudder of repugnance, it would be useless to 


attempt to sleep in there... (Voynich) The repugnance 
he had then felt for Soames ... came now again, fresh as ever, 
nay, with an old increase. (Galsworthy) ... once more 


try to break down her repugnance, her refusal to make her own 
and his path comparatively smooth once more. (Gals- 
worthy) 


To feel ANTIPATHY with or without reason; to have an AVER- 
SION to what shocks or raises a feeling of REPUGNANCE;; it is good 
to suppress unfounded DISLIKES; it is difficult to overcome a strong 
DISTASTE; it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create DISGUST; to be filled with LOATHING. 


DISMISS, verb 


To DISMISS is to discharge, to fire; to sack, as from an office, 
employment, post, situation, service, or any kind of work. It carries 
no implication of the reason for the act and is therefore a comprehen- 
sive term. 

Examples: To dismiss an officer from office, a servant 
from his place. To be dismissed from the service. The clerk was 
dismissed by a written order. 

When morning came the goodnatured Mrs. Sedley no longer 
thought of executing her threats with regard to Miss Sharp, 
yet she could not bring herself to suppose that the little humble, 
grateful, gentle governess would dare to look up to such a magnifi- 
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cent personage as the collector of Boggley Wollah ... and it 
would be difficult to find a pretext for abruptly dismissing her. 
(Thackeray) “He is one of my agents, or rather was, for 


I have unfortunately had to dismiss him for repeatedly disregarding 
my instructions.” (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
DISCHARGE FIRE SACK 


DISCHARGE; dismiss 

To discharge means to dismiss from service, to relieve or deprive 
of office, employment, etc. 

The difference between discharge and dismiss is that discharge 
is a harsher term implying dismissal for a cause with little or no 


likelihood of being called back. In military and court use it does not 
carry such implication. 


Examples: To discharge an employee. She has the habit 
of discharging her servants without notice. 

It was about this time that young Mr. Tellfair succeeded his 
father at the head of the business; he was just out of college, with 
ideas about efficiency and office reorganization. And he dis- 
charged me first, for my hair was already white... 1 procured 
another situation. (JJ ohn Reed) 


FIRE, discharge; dismiss 

To fire is a colloquial synonym to discharge in use mainly in 
America, to dismiss from service, office or work: to sack. 

If compared with dismiss, fire implies a sudden discharge, a 
dismissal like the firing of a gun. 


Examples: To fire a workman. He fired his clerk one 
day in a fit of anger. 


SACK; discharge; dismiss; fire 
To sack is a colloquial word extensively used in journalism and 
means to fire, dismiss, discharge, as from employment, to give the 
sack to. 
Sack differs from dismiss in being more colloquial and always 
used in a derogatory sense. 
Examples: He was sacked after long years of service. 
3,000 Renault Men Sacked. The management of the Regie 
Renault, France’s largest motor company, told the workers coun- 
cil yesterday it would dismiss about 3,000 workers out of the 
staff of 65,600. (Daily Worker, 1960) It was observed 
that most of the sacked members were of a younger age group than 
those retained in the new council. (Daily Worker, 1960) 
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DISTANT, adjective 


DISTANT means being or standing apart from a given place, or 
point; not near at hand; far apart, not close, separated by a con- 
siderable space; it also implies anything standing, lying or taking 
place afar off; remote. Distant may be applied both to space and time. 
Distant is also used figuratively. 

Examples: Distant stars, a distant period, a distant age. 
Distant relatives. A distant resemblance. A distant journey. 
Distant mountains. It happened in distant times. Her parents 
live in a distant city. A statement very distant from the truth. 
There is a distant prospect of my leave. The conference was 
postponed for a distant date. 

“[T haven’t the most distant idea.” (Sheridan) 

His was the lofty port—the distant mien, 

That seems to shun the sight and awes if seen. (Byron) 

“|. . as a ‘furriner,’ coming from a distant coast another quar- 


ter and hemisphere of this globe, ... you have not that under- 
standing of the ways which might conduce to the benefit of the 
working-classes.” (Charlotte Bronté) To seek your 


hero in a distant soil. (Longfellow) The dim roar of 
London was like the bourdon note of a distant organ. (Wilde) 
In some unaccountable way, while he moved hither and thither 
in London, his sight moved hither and thither in a manner that 
corresponded, about this distant island. (Wells) At last 
the life she led reached the point when it seemed she could bear 
it no longer; that she must seek and find a change, . . . She longed 
to leave Briarfield, to go to some very distant place. (Wel1s) 
Then the shouting was repeated, and it seerned to him that a 
distant echo answered it. (Wells) 


SYNONYMS 


FAR REMOTE 


FAR, distant, remote 

Far means at a great distance; more distant; a long way olf; so as 
to be remote, or at a distant or advanced point, in place, in time, 
progress, degree, purpose, desire, scope, etc.; it is used both literally 
and. figuratively. 

The difference between far and distant is that far implies 
great amount of distance, while distant might imply great or smal} 
distance. 

Examples: A far country. It is a far cry to London. 

Two men stood at the far side of the room. He comes from the 

Far East. 

On the far side of the open stood one of the hills. 

(Stevenson) For a full ten minutes he dared not look at 
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Christine. He kept his eyes lowered overpoweringly conscious of 
her sitting at the far end of the table... (Cronin) 


REMOTE, distant, far 

Remote means situated far from a specified place or some place 
regarded as a point of reference; distant in space; distant in time, 
distant in relationship or connection; removed to a distance; far 
away; it is also used figuratively. 

The difference between remote and distant is that a distant spot 
is simply one that is far off, but a remote spot is not only far off, it 
is also solitary, inconvenient, difficult to reach, not likely to be well 
known, or the like. 

Examples: The remo/e past, or future. A remote ancestor. 
Your argument has a very remote bearing on the question. A remote 
village, dwelling. The remote regions of the earth. 

The sands of a remote and lonely shore. (Shelley) 

The languages, especially the dead, 

The sciences and most of all the abstruse, 

The arts at least all such as could be said 

To be the most remote irom common use. (B yron) 

Ruth pressed her mother’s hand in assent, feeling that she 
really did understand, though her conception was of something 
vague, remote and terrible that was beyond the scope of imagina- 
tion. (J. London) Through the varying features and expres- 
sion of those five faces could be marked a certain steadfastness of 
chin, ... marking a racial stamp, too prehistoric to trace, too 
remote and permanent to discuss... (Galsworthy) All 
that he had been told, all the warnings he had received regarding 
the questionable ways ol practice in these remote Welsh Valleys, 
flashed into his recollection. (Cronin)... Mrs. Boland sat 
with a remote expression on her face, unperturbed, holding the 
baby dreamily. (Cronin) 


A person may live in a DISTANT country or in a REMOTE corner 
of any country, at the FAR end of a city. 


DISTRIBUTE, verb 


To DISTRIBUTE means to hand out, allot, or apportion; to dole; 
to deal out or bestow in portions or shares, to dispense. We distribute 
what is divided or capable of division. 

Examples: To distribute money, bread, etc., to the poor. 

The teacher distributed the examination papers to the students. 

Condensed milk to the amount of 25 cans was distributed among 
the persons present. (Langrew) Constantine then gathered 
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his men about him and distributed a half dozen black masks which 
they adjusted with the ease that comes from long practice. 
(B arton) 


SYNONYMS 
ALLOT DEAL DISPENSE DOLE 


ALLOT, distribute 

To allot is to distribute; apportion, assign as a share or lot; to 
distribute or parcel out by lot, or in such a way that the recepients 
have no choice. | 

The difference between allot and distribute is that to distribute 
is always applied to a number of individuals, but to allot is the 
giving either to one or to several; another difference between them 
is that distributed is said properly of that which is divided, or divis- 
ible into any number of parts, whereas allot is applied to that 
which is divisible into lots. Allot does not suggest a fair or equal 
distribution. 

Examples: To allot shares in a public company. To 
allot seats. A sum of money is distributed among a number of 
poor people, but it is allotted to a particular individual, or to 
each individual out of a number. 

Caroline allotted a certain portion of her time for her vari- 
ous studies, and a certain portion for doing anything Miss 
Ainley might direct her to do. (Charlotte Bronté) 
... Some such boons as these were the best fortune allotted to 
poor little Amelia. (Thackeray) He was told in return 
that within a week he should apply for a part, while being warned 
that such a part was not, of course, bound to be allotted to him. 
William read the play. Each act, each scene, each line, filled 
him with the conviction what he must apply for the part... 
(B ates) The settler lucky enough to be allotted the lush warm 
valley (if he chose to cultivate this particular section) would 
find, suddenly, in the middle of a mealie field, the plants 
were growing fifteen feet tall, the weight of the cobs dragging 
at the stalks, and wonder what unsuspected vein of richness he 
hadstruck. (D. Lessing) 


DEAL; distribute 

To deal is to distribute or give out among a number of recipients, 
especially to distribute in the form of gifts or alms, to divide in por- 
tions, to distribute, as in card playing, to give to each player the 
proper number of cards. Often followed by out. 

The difference between deal and distribute is that to distribute 
is to divide and bestow, but to deal emphasises the delivery of some- 
thing, piece by piece, or in suitable portions to those who have the right 
to expect it. 
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Examples: To deal cards. To deal out equipment and 
supplies to each soldier. 

The more we deal our bread to the hungry, and cover the 
naked with garments, ... the greater the recompense we have in 
our own bosom. (J. Wesley) He dealt the cards with an 
air of selfrespect. (Groom) There are many charities dealt 
publicly here. (Evelin) They deal to the public dull diet. 
(Irelang) 


DISPENSE, distribute 

To dispense means to distribute, to deal, to give out, to administer; 
to bestow in portions or from a general! stock. 

The difference between dispense and distribute is that the uppermost 
idea in dispense is varied and liberal giving, but in distributing, 
numerous and apportioned giving; we dispense to all; we distribute 
to each individually. 

Examples: To dispense food, charity, medicine, etc. To 
dispense justice. 

He is delighted to dispense a share of it to all the company. 
(Scott) Nature dispenses her bounties. (Longfellow) 
Several commissioners had been appointed to dispense the public 
alms. (Gray) I dispense to everyone of my guests according 
to the season, his age and constitution. (Butters) Every 
morning at the gate to all the poor of the neighbourhood who 
might present themselves for the purpose, bread, with other pro- 
visions and money, were dispensed. (P. Smith) Andrew 
could not help thinking that it must afford Watkins deep amuse- 
ment to observe these strangers to his native town affecting to 
dispense culture in the shape of worthless, sentimental ditties. 
(Cronin) 


DOLE; distribute 

To dole is to distribute, to give out, especially reluctantly and in 
small portions, or small quantities, as alms to the poor, or charity; 
it does not necessarily suggest a charitable intent; deal; commonly 
followed by out. 

To dole differs from to distribute in implying a dispensing (as of 
alms to the needy), especially reluctantly and in small quantities 
or carefully measured portions. 

Examples: 

The bread and meat doled out to the poor of Westminster. 
(Stanley) This comfort she doled out to him in daily por- 
tions. (Fielding) The offices appointed to dole out public 
charity. (Goldsmith) “I can accept what is given in 
love and affection to me, but I could not accept what is doled 
out grudgingly or with conditions.” (Wilde) 
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We DISTRIBUTE money, we ALLOT in portions, we usually 
DEAL out in equal shares, we DISPENSE charity, and DOLE 
alms in small quantities. | 


DIVIDE, verb 


DIVIDE means to separate, split up into’parts; to cease to be 
one and become several, to sunder, part. Divide also means to ap- 
portion or distribute, to share. Things may be divided by anything 
which distinguishes the parts from one another. To divide inay carry 
the idea of separating into parts or pieces, literally or figuratively, _ 
especially when mutual antagonism or wide separation are meant. 

Examples: To divide an apple into several pieces. We 
divide our time between work and rest. To divide something among 
or between several persons. The equator divides the earth into 
two hemispheres. Society is divided into classes. To divide profits. 

“United we stand, divided we fall.” Shakespeare) 

Grief can take care of itself, but to get the full value of joy you must 

have somebody to divide it with, (Mark Twain) She 

divided the cake with the boy, she took the smaller piece and the 

greater piece she gave to the boy. (Gar t) 


SYNONYMS 
PART SEPARATE SHARE 


PART, divide, separate 

To part means to divide into parts; it is to share or separate. To 
part also implies the separation of two or more persons or things one 
from another. To part may be used figuratively. 

The difference between part and divide is that to divide is applied 
to solid and mass things, whereas to part is applied to things that 
do not loose their integrity. 

Examples: To part one’s hair. The two friends were 
parted. A straight parts the island from the mainland. They parted 
in anger. Now we must part. 

She gave me a wonderful smile that parted her lips. (Fiel d- 
ing) Her friend parted his breakfast with the child and her 
grandfather. (Dickens) The policemen on horseback parted. 
the crowd. (Stevenson) Ina little while Johnny’s tribu- 
lation came to a happy end. His mother wrote that she could 
not bear to be parted trom him any longer; he had been away a 


year; he must come home to her now... Johnny gave his notice 
in to Mr. Alabaster, who said he was very sorry to part with him, 
-.. (G@oppard) 
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SEPARATE; part, divide 

To separate means to divide, to put apart, to establish an interval 
of distance between objects, set asunder, cause division between two 
or more persons or things. To separate and to part are commonly 
used in respect of two or more objects of the same kind. To separate. 
is used both of material and abstract things. It may suggest a scatter- 
ing or dispersion of units. 

The difference between separate and divide is that to divide is 
to cut or break into parts, whereas to separate is to place those parts 
at a distance from each other. 

Examples: To separate chaff from grain. The channel 
separates England from France. The Atlantic separates Europe 
from America. We separate opponents, different elements, combat- 
ants by breaking their hold on one another. An army may be 
divided into divisions and the divisions are often separated on the 
march. 

What separates nation from nation so completely as ignorance 
of each other’s speech? (Samuel Johnson) The young 
race had broken down many of the barriers which separated for 
half a century the Norman victors from the vanquished Saxons. 
(Scott) We saw that each field was separated from the next 
by a stone wall. (Robinson) As thecar crossed the zone of 
scattered dwellings that separated Oakland and Berkley he kept 
a lookout for a familiar two-story building ... (J. London) 
“Here, let me read you this,” he cried, separating the carbon 
copies and running the pages of manuscript into shape. (J. Lon- 
don) 


SHARE; divide 


To share means to divide something in parts and distribute or 
apportion in shares between two or more persons including or not 
including oneself. It is also used figuratively. 

The difference between share and divide is that to share is to 
make parts and give those parts to some persons, he who divides an 
apple, or a loaf may do so in order to eat it; but he who shares it, 
may give parts or shares to others, perhaps leaving a share for himself. 

Examples: To share one’s purse with a friend. The profits 
of the business were shared by the partners. 
I shared the Island into parts with them. (Defoe) “Suppose 

I share my fortune equally between my own children and a stran- 

ger...” (Swiit) “Take one day, share it into sections, 

to each section apportion its task?” (Charlotte Bronte) 

He believed Osborne to be the possessor of every perfection ... 

the most generous of created boys. He shared his money with 

him... (Thackeray) “It is impossible to be long angry 
with you, George,” said the good-natured captain, “and as for 
the money, old boy, you know if I wanted it you’d share your 
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last shilling with me.” (Thackeray) We shared all the 
provisions among the: ¢ company. (Farlock) “I will share 
my room with you for to-night if you cannot get a bed anywhere 
else.” (Dake) The natives had only brought enough water 
for themselves ... which however, they generously shared with 
us. (Roland) They talked to each other across the theatre, 
and shared their oranges with the girls who sat beside them. 
(Wilde) He felt a terrible joy at the thought that someone 
else was to share his secret, (Wilde) He was tortured 
by the exquisite beauty of the “world, ae wished that Ruth 
were there to share it with him. (J. Londo n) He brought 
his great discovery to Ruth, sharing with her all his joy and 
wonder in it. (J. London) ... he experienced a warm 
sense of communicative ardour as he invited Bramwell to share 
the thrill of his discovery. (Cronin) ... Although he 
shared the waiting-room with several other consultants ... the 
consulting-room was exclusively his own. (Cronin) In 
Blaenelly with Phillip near him he had always been aware of 
a common bond, a definite purpose shared between them. (Cro- 
nin) 


We DIVIDE that which divides, or what was one; when we PART 
we separate for ever; we SEPARATE when we cause to be togeth- 
er no more; we SHARE when we divide what we have with 
others or another. 


DRAW, verb 


To DRAW means to cause an object to move from one position 
fo another by the exertion of force; it is opposed to push; to draw 
is also to pull towards oneself by a movement of hand or arm; to 
mags to extract by pulling (cork, tooth, etc.), to drag along; to tow; 
Oo tug. 

Examples: To draw a wagon, a train, a cart or a load. 
‘An ox draws well. To draw water from a well. We were watching 
a locomotive drawing a long train of wagons, with a load of timber. 

. if she could get near him, ... he might be willing to ex- 
tend his hand and draw her to him, and shelter her at his side as 
he used to do. (Charlotte Bronté) Jos Sedley, who 
admired his own legs prodigiously, ... was extremely pleased at 
this remark, though he drew his legs under his chair as it was made. 

(Thackeray) Drawing his father aside for an instant, 

she said... (E. Peacock) Ashedrew thecurtain aside a 

hideous laugh broke from the painted lips of the woman . 

(Wilde 
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SYNONYMS 


DRAG HAUL PULL TOW TUG 


DRAG, draw, pull 

To drag is to draw or pull roughly, or along, usually over the 
ground or a surface, especially something heavy, for which effort 
is required; to pull with force; to haul; to draw with force, or vio- 
lence; it also means to draw slowly and with difficulty. Drag may be 
used figuratively. 

The difference between draw and drag is that to draw is the gene- 
rai word for traction of any sort, but to drag is to draw with toil, 
difficulty, or violence, especially against active or passive resistance; 
besides to draw is to move by force, but to drag is to draw with greater 
force necessary to overcome friction between the object drawn and 
the surface on which it rests. 

Examples: To drag the anchor of a ship. To drag one’s 
feet. To drag a load. To drag a net in fishing. To drag a sled to 
the top of a hill. To drag a heavy piece of furniture across a room. 

Hamlet ... drew his sword, and stabbed at the place where 
the voice came from, ... But when he dragged forth the body, 
it was not the king but Polonius,... (Charles Lamb) 
So reduced that they could scarcely drag themselves along. 
(Irving) “Gemma, give it up! Give it up before it is too 
late! Don’t let that man drag you into things you will repent 
afterwards.” (Voynich) The horse was dragging a heavy 
load of wood... (Caradage) He seized Dorian Gray and 
dragged him from the archway. (Wilde) He thought of her, 
... dragged in a derelict lorry across the mountains,... (Cro- 
nin) She recollected that first occasion at Aberalaw, - when 
they had gone to the Vaughans and it had taken all her efforts to 
drag him with her. (Cronin) 


HAUL; drag, draw, tug 

To haul means to pull, draw, or drag especially with effort, force, 
or violence; used especially in nautical language; it may also be to 
tug at or upon something. 

Haul diifers from draw in being especially a nautical term and 
implies slowly to pull a heavy object by mechanical force or with 
sustained effort. 

Examples: To haul a boat on shore. To haul down the 
Sails. To haul a load of wood. To haul a horse. To haul a boat 
across a portage. 

We hauled anchor and passed gently up the river. (Cole- 
ridge) That dangling figure was hauled up forty feet above 
the fountain. (Dickens) All hands hauled. (Bulke- 
ley) ...he pulled the wrong line, and sent the boat into the 
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bank, and the shock upset him, and he dived down right into 
the humper, and stood there on his head, .. . his legs sticking up 
into the air. He dared not move for fear of going over, and had 
to stay there till I could get hold of his legs, and Aaul him back, 
and that made him madder than ever. (Jerome K. Je- 
rome) Tom was the butcher. He did all the work with the 
meat. He went out and killed a cow and quartered her. Then he 
hauled the meat to the butcher-shop and hung it on the hooks 
in the icehouse. (Galdwell) 


PULL; draw, drag, tug 

To pull is to draw, drag, tug; to cause to move towards one, to 
cause to come nearer to the object from the direction of which force 
is exerted; to remove, extract by pulling; to cause to move from 
the position occupied; to remove, draw, drag out or away by pulling, 
to haul. Pull is opposed to push. Pull is often accompanied by 
an adverb or adverbial phrase to indicate the direction. 

The difference between draw and pull is that to draw is to move 
by force, in the direction from which the force is exerted, but to pull 
is to draw or tug, exerting varying amount of force according to the 
effort needed. 


Examples: To pull out acork. To pull a cart. To pull 
out a tooth. To pull a person out of bed. To pull by the sleeve. 
Don’t pull my hair; you hurt me. He complains that another boy 
pulled his ears. To pull fighting dogs apart. Horses pull very long 
sometimes before they can draw a heavily laden cart uphill. 

He waved his hands to her and then disappeared from the win- 
dow so suddenly that it seemed to her that he had been pulled 
back by some great force from behind. (Conan Doyle) 
Karl pulled their coats out of the rucksack and threw one over 
the boy. They were in the sunshine again, and for a time lay on 
the warm grass at the cliff’s edge in silence. (Garus) He 
went to the blinds and began to pull them down. They were made 
of blue holland with the rollers at the bottom of the window, so 
that you pulled them down to get more light. (Wells) 


TOW, draw 

To tow is to draw (a barge, etc.) along, generally by means of 
a rope, cable, etc., especially to pull a barge along in a canal or river, 
to pull along a car which has had a breakdown; also to pull or tug as 
in trying to move. 

Tow differs from draw implying to draw or pull by means of a 
rope or chain, something which is not using, or is unable to use, its 
own power. 

Examples: One vessel tows another. To fow a vessel into 
harbour. To tow a small boat astern. To tow a ship into its berth. 

To tow a wrecked automobile to a garage. 
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We took from the Indians a canoe, made of the bark of trees, 
but soon fowed her under water. (Balkeley) The damaged 
ship was towed into port. (O0sgan) Barges were towed by gov- 
ernment steamtugs. (Edwards) Much trouble would be saved. 
if those who are towing would keep remembering that they are 
towing, and give a pretly frequent look round to see how their 
man is getting on. It is best to let one person tow. When two are 
doing it, they get chattering, and forget, and the boat itself, 
offering, as it does, but little resistance, is of no real service in 
reminding them of the fact. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
And that young man and woman fowed those four hulking chaps 
and a heavy boat up to Marlow. George said he never saw so much 
thoughtful sadness concentrated into one glance before, as when, 
at the lock, that young couple grasped the idea that, for the 
last two miles, they had been fowing the wrong boat. (J erome 
K. Jerome) Of all experiences in connection with towing, 
the most exciting is being towed by girls. It is a sensation that 
nobody ought to miss. It takes three girls to tow always; two 
hold the rope, and the other one runs round and around and gig- 
gles ... There is never a dull moment in the boat while girls are 
towing it. George got the line right after a while and towed us 
steadily on to Penton Hook. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
After some minutes the velvety blackness became a translucent 


blackness, and... he saw shapes moving below. He judged these 
creatures had detached his cable, and were fowing him along 
the sea bottom... he was beeing towed, as a balloon might be 


towed by men out of the open country into a town. (Wells) 


TUG, pull, draw, haul 

To tug is to draw with sturdy effect; to pull violently; to exert 
effort; fo strain in pulling; to-haul at; to drag. 

The difference between draw and tug is that to draw is to move 
or put something in motion, but to tug is to draw, or try to draw, 
a resisting object with a continuous training motion; tug may or 
may not imply actual motion. 

Examples: To tug acar out of the mire. We tugged so 
hard that the rope broke. Oxen tug the plow. Tug against the 
Stream. The child tugged at his mother’s hand. 

Fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by 
a long team of white oxen. (Malay) Three hundred rowers 
fugged the huge trireme with its ponderous burden across the 
waters of the Mediterranean. (W. Cooper) After the opera- 
tion, while Llewellyn was washing up, Andrew went up to him, 
jerkily tugging off his gown. (Cronin) 
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To DRAW acart; to DRAG something along the ground; to HAUL 
a vessel ashore; to PULL a person toward one; to TOW a ship by 
means of a tugboat; to TUG at somebody’s sleeve. 


DRESS, noun 


DRESS denotes that which is worn as a covering for the body, 
regarded as a whole, though it be of more articles than one; attire, 
apparel, array, clothing, especially the outer clothing; clothes, rai- 
ment, costume, garb. Dress in its extended meaning includes far more 
than what is merely necessary to clothe the body. 

Examples: Evening dress, that is worn for dinner, 
etc. Morning dress, ordinary clothes, as distinct from those worn 
in the evening. Full dress is worn on special occasions. 

Wear such dress, and so conduct yourself that persons who 
have been in your company will not recollect what you had on. 
(Newton) Full dress creates dignity, augments consciousness, 
and keeps at distance an encroacher. (Richardson) Styleis 
the dress of thoughts. (Chesterfield) Good humour may be 
said to be one of the very best articles of dress one can wear in socie- 
ty. (Thackeray) ... theless tastea person has in dress, the 
more obstinate he always seems tobe. (J erome K. Jerome) 

Proverbs: Eat to please yourself but wear such dress 
as to please others. He is best dressed whose dress no one observes. 


SYNONYMS 
APPAREL ATTIRE CLOTHING GARB 
ARRAY CLOTHES COSTUME RAIMENT 


APPAREL; dress 

Apparel denotes dress; especially the outer garments; garb; attire; 
— outfit, raiment; clothing generally; it is chiefly a literary 
word. 

Apparel differs from dress in being clothing regarded as a collec- 
tion or assemblage of clothes, i. e. it is generally collective. Besides, 
apparel often implies that the clothing is decorative. 

Examples: 

The hood makes not the monk nor the apparel the man. (Quot- 
ed aS a common saying) 

“ .. the apparel often proclaims the man.” (Shake- 
speare) Neglect of apparel, even among the most intimate 
jriends, does insensibly lessen their regards to each other. 
(J. Steele) I am _ @=ill at describing female apparel. 
(Charles Lamb) He that would be singular in his apparel 
had need of something superlative to balance that affectation. 
(F el tham) 
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ARRAY, dress 

Array denotes dress; attire; apparel; clothing for the body; 
raiment, outfit. Mainly used in poetry or rhetorical prose. 

The difference between array and dress is that dress is used gene- 
rally of what is employed to cover the body, but array gives the idea 
of rich and beautiful dress. It adds the suggestion of splendour or 
of gorgeousness in appearance. Besides array is always neat or comely. 

Examples: In fine array. Bridal array. Gorgeous array. 
Holiday array. 
Dry up your tears and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corpse, and as the custom is, 
And in her best array, bear her to church. 
(Shakespeare) 
“We will have rings, and things, and fine array.” (“Shake- 
speare) Dressing, by the Moon, in loose array. (Dry- 
d|en) Such array as best, might suit the watery way. (Sco f f) 


ATTIRE, dress 

Attire is dress, clothing, covering the body; apparel, or clothes, 
hence anything that adorns or dresses, also rich or splendid dress. 
It may be used figuratively. 

The difference between attire and dress is that attire denotes 
ornamental, elegant or splendid dress. It usually stresses the appear- 
ance or the total impression produced by one’s clothes. [t is rarely 
used colloquially, except humorously. 

Examples: The attire of spring, autumn. 

... her dress, though if you were to see it now, any present 
lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the most foolish and 
preposterous attire ever worn, was as handsome in her eyes... 
as the most brilliant costume of the most famous beauty of the 
present seasog. (Thackeray) The most conspicuous article 
in her attire was an ample checkered linen apron. (George 
Eliot) Arthur obeyed shrinking with instinctive disgust at 
the first touch of the second-hand clothes ... When he stepped 
into the light in his new attire, the sailor looked at him with 

. approval. (Voynich) 


CLOTHES, dress 


Clothes denotes articles of dress taken collectively and generally; 
= raiment, designed to cover, protect and adorn the human 
ody. 
The difference between clothes and dress is that when we use the 
word clothes we usually have in mind various articles of dress. 
Examples: We put our clothes on when we get up in 
— and take our clothes off when we go to bed at 
night. 
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‘ Provided I wear fine clothes. (Fielding) Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday clothes on. (Parsons) Little 
ones are taught to be proud of their clothes before they can put 
them on. (Wood) In clothes clean and fresh there is a kind 
of youth with which age should surround itself. (Woo d) 
The person whose clothes are extremely fine | am too apt to con- 
sider as not being possessed of any superiority of fortune, but 
resembling those Indians who were found to wear all the gold 
they have in the world in a bob at the nose. (Wood) Arthur, 
carrying his discarded clothes, followed him through a labyrinth, 

.. (Voynich) ... her feminine eye took in the clothes 
he wore, the cheap and unaesthetic cut, ... (J. London) 
Then with a red head of hair and beggars’ clothes I took my seat 
in the busiest part of the City as a match-seller,... (Conan 
Doyle) 

Proverbs: Clothes do not always make the man. 


CLOTHING, dress 

Clothing denotes clothes: collectively, dress; wearing apparel 
generally. Clothing is divested of the idea of ornament, and is regarded 
simply in its material sense, as a savage’s clothing might be skins 
of beasts or a rich man’s clothing—tine linen. 

The difference between clothing, clothes and dress is that clothing 
is a broader term than clothes and dress. 


Examples: An article of clothing. A shop for clothing 
accessories would sell laces, buttons, etc. 

. and then examining the quality of the ancient brocade 
which formed the material of Mrs. Rawdon's court dress, she felt 
inclined to say that she could not afford such fine clothing. 
(Thackeray) 


COSTUME, dress 

Costume in the meaning treated here denotes clothes or garments 
generally, especially such as are worn externally; style, fashion or 
mode of dress peculiar to a people, nation, class, period, etc.; the 
mode of personal attire and dress. Costume means also the dress of 
an actor or actress in a play representing the life of a former period 
of history. 

Costume differs from dress being chiefly used to denote the style 
of dress appropriate to some purpose, period, or character, especially 
as used on the stage, at balls or the like. 

Examples: Masquerade costume. A winter costume. 
Theatrical costume. Medieval costume. An appropriate costume 
for the country. Academic costume. Highland costume, ’ 

It was generally agreed that I am never to wear any other 
but Court costume. (B. Mansfield) The airiest costumes had 
been worn on these festive occasions. (Dickens) We are 
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authorized to state that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s costume on the 
occasion of her presentation to the sovereign was of most elegant 
-and brilliant description. (Thackeray) “It is such a bore 
putting on one’s dress-clothes,” muttered Halward. “And, when 
one has them on, they are so horrid.” “Yes,” answered Lord 
Henry, dreamily, “the costume of the nineteenth century is de- 
testable.” (Wilde) At last liveried in the costume of the age, 
Reality éntered the room in the shape of a servant to tell that 
the carriage was waiting. (Wilde) His costume was eccentric 
and affected. (Morley) All the inhabitants of Hampton 
and Moulsey dress themselves up in boating costume, ... with the 
caps and jackets of the men, the pretty coloured dresses of the wom- 
en, the moving boats, the white sails, the pleasant landscape, 
and the sparkling water, it is one of the gayest sights I know of 
near this dull old London town. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
Girls, also, don’t look half bad in a boat, if prettily dressed. 
Nothing is more fetching, to my thinking, than a tasteful boating 
costume. But a “boating costume,” that can be worn in a boat, 
and not merely under a glass-case. It utterly spoils an excursion 
if you have folk in the boat who are thinking all the time a good 
deal more of their dress than of the trip. (Jerome K. J e- 
rome) He arrived early at the theatre. After sorting out his monk’s 
costume, he sat down... (Bates) 


GARB; dress 
Garb denotes the style of dress, costume, attire, especially pecul- 
iar to some particular position or station in life; style characteristic 
: occupation, period, country; official or other distinctive 
ress. 
Garb differs from dress denoting clothes characteristic of certain 
occupations. 
Examples: Inthe garb of a sailor. A clerical garb. Court 
garb. Dressed in his official gard. 
It is not the garb he wears that makes the monk. (Quoted as 
a common saying) 
Her style of dress announced taste in the wearer; ... Her 
present winter garb was of merino, the same soft shade of brown 
as her hair. (Charlotte Bronté) He went out at the 
gate, disguised in a woodman’s garb. (Thirlwall) In the 
garb of a barefooted Carmelite. (Longfellow) Dressed 
in the motley garb that jesters wear. (Longiellow) Taking 
off his monk’s garb which he now hated, he dressed himself, and, 
without seeing her again, drove home. (Bates) 


RAIMENT; dress 
Raiment denotes that in which one is arrayed or clad, dress, 
clothing, clothes, apparel. Raiment is a literary word and carries 
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nearly the same implication as clothes for it includes everything 
that is worn for decency, comfort, and adornment. Raiment is ap- 
plied not only to outer garments but also to undergarments or under- 
wear. 

Raiment differs from clothing being a literary word, otherwise 
it is interchangeable. It is also used when the quality of the clothing 
or the texture is to be indicated. | 

Examples: To bring a change of raiment with one. 

Fine raiment. 

“You ...cast his filthy raiment at them all.” (Cowper ) 

The white raiment destined to the saints. (C ar y) Whatsoever 

sensibility exists, whatsoever represents spirit to spirit, is 

properly a suit of raiment put on for a season and to be laid off. 

(Morrow) Bright with the holiday raiment of busy multi- 

tudes. (Braddon) 


DRESS for covering the body; APPAREL is a decorative CLOTH- 
ING; ARRAY is rich and beautiful dress; ATTIRE means splendid 
garments; CLOTHES denotes various articles taken collectively; COS- 
TUME is a style of dress peculiar to a nation, or period; GARB is 
a dress of a distinctive kind. 


DUT Y, noun 


DUTY in the sense treated here denotes that which one ought or 
is bound to do; obligation; responsibility; it is also the action which 
one’s position or station directly requires; any requisite procedure, 
service, business, office or function. 

Examples: 

And now being received as a member of the amiable family .. . 
it became naturally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she said, 
agreeable to her benefactors... (Thackeray) Old Sedléey 
grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s death; and Amelia 
had her consolation in doing her duty by the old man. (Thack- 
eray) ... Becky never gave the least encouragement to 
the unfortunate officer, and that she had never ceased to think 
about Jos ... though, of course, her duties as a married woman 
were paramount—duties which she had always preserved, and 
would, to her dying day, ... (Thackeray) He was ful- 
filling his duty as a citizen and bringing up a large family. 
(J. London) What, besides the drawing of fees and the 
drinking of tea, were the duties of a director? That was the point 
... It was a director’s duty to be perfectly straightforward. 
{(Galsworthy) It became Belknap’s duty to say his last 
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, word for Clyde. (Dreiser) Her duty as correspondent to in- 
' terview him—later to appear with him in court at the hour of his 
sentence—a situation over which Clyde winced. (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 


BUSINESS OBLIGATION 
FUNCTION OFFICE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


BUSINESS, duty, function 

Business denotes that which is undertaken as a duty or something 
of chief importance; that which has to be done, which is imposed by 
a person’s position, office, or circumstances; a special duty; con- 
cern. 

Examples: It is our business to keep the room we live in 
aired, swept and in order. A doctor’s business is to cure people of 
illnesses. My business in life is to bring up my children properly. 
To mind one’s own business is to keep to one’s own duties and not 
interfere with other people’s. 

The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness. He 
would take his broths and medicine from scarcely any other hand. 
To tend him became almost the sole business of her life. 
(Thackeray)... people went about their business much 
as if there were no war,... (Galsworthy) “As to 
my business, it is simply to provide homes suited to the small 
means of very poor people, ...” (B. Shaw) 


FUNCTION, duty, office, obligation 

Function denotes properly the discharge of duty; it is an activity 
which is incumbent upon a person fo carry ouf; one’s proper business, 
part or office; it is also an allotted task, a special duty. Function 
implies also that series of actions imposed by moral or legal obliga- 
tions. 

The difference between duty and function is that duties are per- 
formed but functions are discharged. 

Examples: These are the functions of an officer of state. 
Iam entitled to discharge these functions. The functions of this 
organizations are not limited. The function of a judge is to admin- 
ister justice. 

It is one of the undisputed functions of government to take pre- 
cautions against crime before it has been committed. (Mi 11) 
Every man is endowed with competent abilities to discharge some 
functions useful to common good. (B arrow) 


OBLIGATION, duty 
Obligation implies the binding power of a duty, promise, con- 
tract, law, moral feelings, etc. It is that which binds. 
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When compared with duty, obligation is more peremptory, but, 
on the other hand, is not so lasting as duty. 

The difference between obligation and duty is that duty is a graver 
word than obligation. Duty can hardly be applied to the performance 
of trivial things, but there may be an obligation to do them. Obli- 
gation is more practical, and is dictated rather by usage and prop- 
riety. Obligation has also very often the sense of the power that 
binds, while duty is the thing enforced. 

Examples: He hada strong sense of moral obligation. 
Society lays obligations on everyone. 

“Captain, give me your hand, an affront handsomely acknow- 
ledged becomes an obligation.” (Sheridan) “I fulfil my 
obligation to the best of my ability.” (Voynich) “Where 
was your sense of gratitude? Your sense of moral obligation?” 
(Dreiser) Money, at this period, held no significance for 
Andrew. It was enough that he was regularly paying off his 
obligation to the Endowment. (Cronin) He hesitated, torn be- 
tween desireto attempt to resuscitate the child, and his obligation 
towards the mother, who was herself in a desperate state. (Cronin) 

Proverb: Excess of obligations may lose a friend. 


OFFICE, duty, function, obligation 

Office denotes that which one has to do because of one’s position 
or profession, duty, function, business. Office has more than one 
sense. It may imply a special duty conferred by public authority 
and at the same time any special duty, trust, or charge; it also carries 
the suggestion of a service that is expected of one. Office may also 
imply moral obligation. 

The difference between office and duty is that duty expresses a 
stronger obligation than office or business; besides office is that 
which a man is called upon to do as a result of his trade, profession. 
or employment. 

Examples: The office of an elected deputy is to serve his 
people, his country. My office was to open the mail. 

She busied herself in gentle offices and quiet duties. (Thack - 
eray) The proper office of a friend is to side with you 
when you are in the wrong. Nearly anybody will side with you 
when you are in the right. (Mark Twain) His office is 
to decide on applications for aid. (Craw) 


RESPONSIBILITY; duty 

Responsibility denotes that for which one is answerable, a duty, 
an obligation, or trust; a duty for the performance of which one is 
morally or legally liable and responsible; also an office involving 
responsibility. 

The difference between responsibility and duty is that one’s duty 
may be to others or oneself, but responsibilities are to others; we 
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speak of a parent’s duty, but of a debtor’s obligation, or of a child’s 
duty of obedience, and a parent’s responsibility for the child’s wel- 
fare. 

Examples: Heavy responsibilities. The education of 
children is a grave responsibility. 

“I can’t undertake fresh responsibilities in my present situa- 
tion although I know it is my office and nobody’s else.” 
(W. Fletcher) He had been going the whole day long, 
yet any tiredness he might have felt was lost in a sense of 
responsibility, the burden of those cases pressing, pressing ur- 
gently upon his shoulder. (Cronin) 


One follows BUSINESS, discharges an OFFICE, and performs a 
DUTY, fulfils an OBLIGATION; FUNCTION is one’s proper 
business; RESPONSIBILITY is our duty towards others. 


EAGER adjective 


EAGER means excited by ardent desire, desirous; full of keen 
or earnest desire; sharply inclined or anxious; impatiently long- 
ing (to do, accomplish or obtain something); vehement, fervent. 
The word is used rather to qualify the wishes or passions. It is ap- 
plied to what is praiseworthy or the contrary. 

Examples: Eager spirits. Eager zeal. She is eager to 
begin. The child was eager to get the toy. 

The bearded creatures are quite as eager for praise, quite as 
finical over their toilets, quite as proud of their personal advan- 
tages,...as any coquetteintheworld. (Thackeray) What 
was it that made him more attentive to her on that night than he 
had been for a long time—more eager to amuse her, more tender, 
..? (Thackeray) ... but one of your strong imagination 
and eager desires must try the world first before he tires of it. 
(Thackeray) He had seen oil paintings, it was true, in 
the show windows of shops, but the glass of the window had pre- 
vented his eager eyes from approaching too near. (J. London) 
“Don’t worry, Clyde,” replied the tortured and saddened McMillan 
at this point more eager to take him in his arms and comfort him, 
than to say anything at all. (Dreiser) “I am eager to hear 
irom you.” (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
ANXIOUS DESIROUS 


ANXIOUS, eager 

Anxious means earnestly desirous to effect some purpose; solicit- 
OUS. 
Anxious difiers from eager in emphasizing fear lest one’s desires 
be frustrated or one’s hopes not realized. 

Examples: Anxious to please. Anxious to do right. He 
works hard because he is anxious to succeed. 

“, ..My dear Miss Pinkerton, tell me the history of this young 
lady, whom, for your sake, | am most anxious to befriend.” 
(Thackeray) Both of these worthy gentlemen were most 
anxious to have news of the invalid from her little confidential 
messenger. (Thackeray) When Jolly went up to Oxford, 
Jolyon went up with him... a little anxious not to discredit his 
boy amongst all these youths who seemed so much more assured 
and old than himself. (@alsworthy) At this point, Mrs. 
Peyton, most astounded by this development, and anxious to 
avoid any such rough procedure, exclaimed ... (Dreiser) 
... anxtous to find a room somewhere near the penitentiary, she 
hurried first to the office... (Dreiser) 


4‘) 4 


DESIROUS, eager; anxious 

Desirous means wishing, wishful; eager, anxious; characterized 

by or full of desire; desiring. 

Desirous differs from eager, the latter being a stronger word. 
Examples: I have always been desirous of learning. 
He is desirous to save himself from death. (Hobbes) 

Behold at the door stood a great company of men, as desirous to 

go in, but did not dare. (Bunyan) We never find ourselves 

so desirous to finish as in the later part of our work. (Samuel 

Johnson) He averted his face, as if desirous that his emotion 

should not be read upon his countenance. (Scott) Man is 

not only desirous, but ambitious too, of happiness. (Young) 


EASY, adjective 


EASY means not difficult, capable of being accomplished with 
ease; requiring no great labour or effort; presenting no great obstacles; 
not heavy or burdensome; facile; light. 

Examples: An easy task. An easy problem. An easy 
language. Easy to understand. An easy style of writing. 

Nothing is so easy but becomes difficult when done with re- 
luctance. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy with whom 
weconverse. (Swift) Mr. Bailey, wiping his face,.. . re- 
marked, that after late hours nothing freshened up a man so much 
as an easy shave. (Dickens) It is so easy to convert others. 
It is so difficult to convert oneself. (Wilde) The English 
regiment was camped on the low and more marshy side of 
the river. This regiment was very far away from its base. All 
these facts made Oliver think that it would be easy for his three 
regiments to cross the river and cut off the English regiment. 
(Chesterton) 

Proverbs: All things are difficult before they are easy. 
Custom makes all things easy. All things are easy that are done 
willingly. 


SYNONYMS 
FACILE LIGHT 


FACILE; easy 

Facile means easy (to do, perform or attain); easily gained; not 
requiring strenuous effort; showing signs of easy, rapid performance; 
easy to use; not difficult. 

Facile differs from easy in being a more elevated word, easy is 
more colloquial, facile more bookish. 
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Examples: A facile victory. A facile style. 

They complain, but will not use the facile and ready means 
to do themselves good. (Burton) This work appears to me 
facile. (Davies) He invented a facile excuse, and having 
taken the vacant seat next to her, looked round to see who was 
there. (Wilde) Before his facile perils and ready api 
life was no longer an affair of serious effort and restraint, 

(JJ. London) 


LIGHT; easy 

| Light means easy to lift, carry, handle, move, etc., facile, ready, 
etc.; also easy to bear or endure; easy to digest, easy to pay. Light 
means also easy to perform or accomplish, requiring little exertion, 
as a task, work, etc. 

The difference between easy and light is that a work is easy which 
requires no particular effort either of body or of mind from any one 
performing it, but a work is light as far as it requires no bodily effort, 
or not more than what the individual who has to perform it can 
easily do. | 
Examples: A light task. Light work. Light burden. 

The service will be light and easy. (Franklin) The 
afflictions of this present life will seem light. (Joseph 
Priestley) Invalids who were sufficiently recovered to do 
light work. (Martinere) 

Proverb: Too light winnings make the prize light. 


EFFORT, nognr 


EFFORT means a deliberate exertion of physical or mental force 
or strength with the intention, or for the purpose, of accomplishing 
something; an attempt; endeavour; employment of strength in perform- 
ing an action, or aiming at an object, a strenuous action. 

Examples: To make an effort to learn. To make an 
effort to rise. Climbing hills is too great an effort for old people. 
Efforts too feeble to be successiul. He made an effort to control 
himself. 

Trust in nothing but in providence and in your own efforts. 
(Dickens) ... it was equally true that it was the second 
thing he had attempted to write and that he was himself thorough- 
ly aware of its clumsy worthlessness. But even his earliest efforts 
were not marked with the clumsiness of mediocrity. (J. Lon- 
don) Bergfeld seemed to make a violent effort to control himself. 
(Galsworthy) Presently he stole round on tiptoe, and 
running suddenly at the other door, made a supreme effort to break 
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it open. It creaked, but did not yield. (@alsworth y) 
. .. the hound leaped at his throat, amazing in its swift savagery. 
The sheep-dog uttered a scream, threw off the hound with a tre- 
mendous effort, stood erect again and suddenly sprang complet- 
ely, over the other’s great black head. (Bates) ... After 
wiping his neck and face—since they were quite damp from his 
emotional and physical efforts—he turned to Burton... (Drei- 
ser) ... Andrew reddened, but making a great effort, he con- 
quered his temper and his pride. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
ATTEMPT ENDEAVOUR EXERTION 


ATTEMPT, effort 

Attempt denotes an effort, an endeavour to do something, espec- 
ially to overcome a difficulty; an endeavour; it is a trying to do 
something in particular. 

The difference between attempt and effort is that efforts are 
strong or weak, whereas attempts are successful or unsuccessful. 
Besides, attempt often suggests failure as e. g.: “the enemy troops 
made an attempt to break through our lines.” 

Examples: 

. . it was the first article he had written, his very first attempt 
to express his thought on the printed page ... his second at- 
tempt, was accepted ... by a juvenile monthly calling itself 
‘Youth and Age’. (J. London) He saw that the malicious 
attempt to hurt him had failed. (J. London) Though not 
remarkable for sensibility, James felt at once that something was 
wrong. He went up to them, and, vaguely alarmed, ignorant of 
the nature of the trouble, made an attempt to smooth things 
over. (Galsworthy) Often, if they were alone, he made 
an attempt to kiss her when she said good-night. (G@alswor- 
thy) ... he was in possession of letters which the dead girl 
had written to Clyde and ... Clyde did not attempt to deny 
them. (Dreiser) If the Jury finds that Roberta Alden ac- 
cidentally or involuntarily fell out of the boat and that the defend- 
ant made an attempt to rescue her, that does not make the defend- 
ant guilty... (Dreiser) Yet, though he made the atiempt, 
he could not easily dismiss Christine Barlow from his mind. 
(Cronin) 


ENDEAVOUR, effort 

Endeavour denotes an effort, attempt to accomplish something; 
an effort directed to attain an object, a strenuous attempt; an exertion 
of physical strength or the intellectual powers towards the attainment 
of a specific end. 
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Endeavour adds to effort and attempt the implication of the use 
of all available means and resources in one’s power to bring about 
an object. 

Examples: All his endeavours were in vain. Our endeav- 
ours are too weak. To do one’s best endeavour. 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever. 
| (Wordsworth) 
Do your endeavour like aman. (R. Browning) It was 

a constant endeavour to be useful and he succeeded. (Roy) 

She improved visibly from day to day, until Martin wondered 

if he was doing right, for he knew that all her compliance and 

endeavour was for his sake. (J. London) 


EXERTION, effort 

Exertion denotes effort, use of force, especially one which involves 
mental or physical strain. 

The difference between effort and exertion is that effort commonly 
suggests a single action rather than continued activity, whereas 
exertion is in general the active, often vigorous or laborious, exercise 
of any power cr faculty which we may possess; exertion is a peculiarly 
earnest and prolonged effort. 


Examples: An exertion of the limbs or of the mind. 
Out of breath from exertion. The continued exertion of the memory. 
The ship was saved by great exertions of the crew. Mountain 
climbing entails serious exertion. 

It was no exertion to him to speak for three hours on end. 
(Strake) The fire was soon extinguished by the exertion oi 
the soldiers. (ThirlwallI) To keep up the proper supply 
of heat by increased exertion. (Tyndall) The thunder of the 
cannon was so loud and incessant, that I could not hear something 
I much desired to hear until I made a great exertion and awoke. 
(Dickens) He points to the paper; ... begins to pace up 
and down the garden, writing, and tapping his forehead from 
time to time as he goes, with every appearance of severe intel- 
lectual exertion. (B. Shaw) 


An EFFECT is an expenditure ‘of energy to accomplish some, 
usually a definite, aim; an ATTEMPT is a trying to do something 
in particular and overcome a difficulty; an ENDEAVOUR is a con- 
tinued and sustained series of efforts to achieve an end; an EXER- 
TION is a vigorous and often strenuous expenditure of energy, fre- 
quently without conscious reference to a definite end. 
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ELEMENTARY, adjective 


ELEMENTARY means belonging to the beginning, the first stages; 
pertaining to the elements, rudiments, or first princip!es, rudimental; 
primary, rudimentary. 

Examples: An elementary school. Elementary educa- 
tion. Elementary arithmetic. An elementary grammar. FE lementa- 
ry knowledge. An elementary school teacher. An elementary ana- 
lysis. 

We accustom ourselves like cowards to love only writing that 
is easy and that will soon be elementary. (Bartlett) 


SYNONYMS 
PRIMARY RUDIMENTARY 


PRIMARY; elementary 
Primary means first, elementary, as contrasted with secondary; 
belonging to the first stage in a process of compounding, including 
only the simple constituents out of which a more complex whole 
is made up. 
Examples: Primary school. Primary education. The 
primary grades in school. 
He descended into the primary elements of human knowledge. 
(Martineau) It is only a small portion of our knowledge 
that is obtained by primary and direct inspection. (Maclosh) 


RUDIMENTARY; eletnentary 

Rudimentary means elementary, characteristic of the initial 
stage; consisting in or dealing with first principles; existing in the 
first rude, undeveloped state. 

The difference between elementary, primary and rudimentary is 
that elementary refers to the introductory, simple, easy facts, steps, 
or parts of subject which must necessarily be learned first in order to 
understand succeeding ones; primary may mean much the same as 
elementary, however, it usually empasizes the idea of what comes 
first more than that of simplicity; rudimentary is applied to what 
is undeveloped or imperfect. 

Examples: Rudimentary knowledge of mathematics. 
They put the rudimentary study of the languages on a better 
footing. (Hallam) “He has just rudimentary knowledge of 
mechanics, that is why we cannot accept him.” (Rogers) 


ELEMENTARY education; PRIMARY grades in a school; RUDI- 
MENTARY knowledge in a subject. 
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EMPTY, adjective 


EMPTY means devoid of contents, it is opposed to full; blank; 
containing nothing, having nothing inside it, holding or enclosing 
nothing; not containing something which it habitually or usually 
contains, which is generally associated with it. Empty is also used 
in a figurative sense, and is applied to the mind, etc., not occupied 
by thoughts, ideas, etc., vacant; without significance, sense or mean- 
ing, void; vacuous. 

Examples: An empty cupboard, box, bottle, envelope, 
etc. An empty truck. An empty street. An empty house. An empty 
stomach. An empty purse. Empty words, promises, etc. Empty 
compliments. 

“The empty vessel makes the greatest sound.” Ghake- 
speare) Huge carts filled with nodding lilies rumbled slowly 
down the polished empty street. (Wilde) “It was an empty 
house, and so he knew that he would not be disturbed in the 
garden. Yes, but there is another empty house which he had to 


pass before he came to this one.” (Conan Doyle) 
... Ashabby young man gazed in the window of a third-class com- 
pariment in the almost empty train ... (Cronin) ... the 


phone rang—a persistent shrilling, which, coming trom the 
empty hall, was singularly startling. (Cronin) It quite 
broke Steven’s heart when the tin was empty. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: An empty vessel gives a greater sound than 
a full barrel. Better small fish than an empty dish. An emply 
sack cannot stand upright. 


SYNONYMS 


BLANK VACANT 
DEVOID VACUOUS 
VOID 
BLANK; empty 
_ Blank means empty, vacant, void, unoccupied (of space); it carries 
the idea of vacancy unfilled, therefore it implies sometimes vacancy 
that may be filled. In the figurative sense blank implies lack of 
ideas, that something is forgotten. In extended sense blank means 
— contents, not written on or marked (of paper), void or 
are. 
Blank differs from empty in being applied to surfaces, while 
empty is used also in respect of volumes. 
Examples: A blank page in a book. A blank space on 
a page. A blank sheet of paper. A blank cheque. A blank day. My 
mind, memory is perfectly blank on the subject. 
The figure stood forth into the blank darkness. (H oo d) 
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DEVOID, empty | 
Devoid means lacking in, empty, vacant, void; destitute, entirely 
without. It is followed by of. 
Devoid differs from empty in being rarely used in the physical 
sense, and being chiefly applied to abstract things. 
Examples: Devoid of fear, reason, etc. The article is 
devoid of sense. 
“I awoke, and found her place devoid.” (Shakespeare) 
A very simple style of dress, devoid of ornament or pretension. 
(Palgrave)... Soames thought with wonder of those seven 
years at Brighton. How had he managed to go on so long in that 
town devoid of the scent of sweetpeas, where he had not even 
space to put his treasures? (Galsworthy) | 


VACANT; empty 

Vacant means empty, void, not filled by anything, having no 
contents; it may mean especially not occupied by man, uninhabit- 
ed; untenanted; vacant is applied to that which might be filled, or 
is intended to be filled or occupied, but at present is not. Vacant 
is a word of some elevation, and is therefore generally not used in 
respect of the ordinary things, or in a purely physical application, 
but mostly in an abstract and figurative sense. We say “a vacant space,” 
or “a vacant office,” but not “a vacant vessel.” 

The difference between vacant and empty is that empty means 
without the appropriate or accustomed contents, while vacant is 
usually applied to that which is temporarily unoccupied, but has 
been occupied or filled. 

Examples: A vacant look. A vacant expression of the 
face. Increase of vacant houses in a town. The vacant regions. To 
look down into vacant space. The vast and vacant regions of in- 
finite space. An empty room has no furniture in it, but a vacant 
room is one that is free for occupation. A vacant room may not be 
empty, and an empty house may not be vacant. 

All the plants that are strong enough may be planted in vacant 
places. (Glenny) “I looked into your room,” was all she 
said; “the bed was vacant, the little old bed! I knew I should 
find you here.” (Thackeray) To see the vacant chair and 
think, “How good! how kind! and he is gone.” (Tennyson) 
There was a spacious half of a seat vacant in my little hooded 
Catriage. (Ruskin) There was not a vacant place in the 
Committee room, and outside in the square groups of people were 
hanging about... (Cronin) “I have no room vacant till 
next week.” (Cronin) 


VACUOUS, empty 
_ Vacuous means vacant in mind, empty-headed; empty, unoccu- 
hea unfilled, void, vacant; empty of ideas or intelligence, expression- 
ess. 
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Vacuous differs from empty in being used mostly figuratively. 
Besides, it implies the condition of being empty or vacant regarded 
as continuous or characteristic. . | 

Examples: An idle and vacuous young fellow. A vacuous 
stare, or look. A selfish, vacuous life. 

Up the marble stairs came the most noble Farintash, with 
that vacuous leer which distinguishes his lordship. (Thack - 
eray) These pupils were filled, or rather made vacuous by 
men... (George Eliot) Paris out of season looked 
vacuous and torpid. (Holmes) 


VOID, empty 

Void means empty, not containing matter, devoid of everything; 
vacant; having no occupant, holder, or tenant, unfilled. That which 
is void, conveys an impression of want or emptiness which may be 
felt. In the abstract sense it means not possessing some quality or 
having no validity or legal force. 

The difference between void, empty, vacant and devoid is that 
empty is a word of most general use, but vacant, devoid and void 
are employed in particular cases, most often not in any physical 
application. 

Examptles: Void of virtue or quality. Void of care and 
strife. Void of meaning and purpose. Null and void. 

The scanty pasture-fields were void and empty. (Crocket t) 
Hamadan is a very large town, but contains many void places, 
gardens, and even ploughed fields within it. (Lovell) In 
the void offices around rung not a hoof, nor bayed a hound. 
(Scott) Andrew had no idea whether he was doing well or 
badly: he knew only that his head ached abominably, that his 
feet were icy, his inside void. (Cronin) 


An EMPTY house; a BLANK sheet of paper; an action DEVOID 
of reason; a VACANT place; an individual with a VACUOUS life; a 
passage VOID of meaning. 


END, verb 


To END means to come or bring to anend, to close, to reach a 
limit, cause to terminate, to finish; it is also to reach the ultimate 
or finishing point, to conclude. To end means also to discontinue 
by leaving off irrespective of the state in which the thing ended 
: left. To end is indefinite in its meaning and general in its applica- 

ion. 
Examples: There the story ends. He ended the argument. 

The road ended in a field. When does the term end? 
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Everything ends that has a beginning. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 

All is well that ends well. (Shakespeare) Whatever 
begins must end; and whatever is begun must be ended. (Ste- 
venson) He was gathering his harvest while it was yet spring 
... It was no matter how it all ended, or was destined to end. 
(Wilde) It is only shallow people who require years to get 
rid of an emotion. A man who is a master of himself can end a 
sorrow as easily as he can invent a pleasure. (Wilde) 

Proverbs: A wise man begins in the end; a fool ends 
in the beginning. Good to begin well, better to end well. 


SYNONYMS 
CLOSE FINISH 
CONCLUDE TERMINATE 


CLOSE, end, conclude 

To close is to complete, bring to an end, terminate, conclude, 
finish. 

The difference between close and end is that to end is indefinite 
in its meaning but close is a mode of ending. Besides, close is 
always applied to that which may be regarded in some sense as 
open. 

Examples: To close the subscription list. To close a 
debate. To close a speech. To close a bargain or contract. To 
close one’s career. To close a discussion, or a lecture. With 

_this I close my work. To close an account. To close one’s 
studies. 

The summer evening was closed. (Scott) Many speakers 
merely close speaking, some bring their ideas to a definite con- 
clusion. (Crabb) He closed the bargain directly it reached 
his ears. (Dickens) Over! The sweet summer closes. (Ten- 
nyson) 


CONCLUDE; end, close, sfinish, terminate 

To conclude is to bring to an end, close, finish. Whatever 
is brought to the last or desired point is properly said to be con- 
cluded. To conclude is to close in a definite and positive man- 
ok to round off in accordance with a desired and determined 
plan. 

The difference between conclude and close is that to close refers 
only to the act, whereas to conclude to the intention; I close my 
letter when I write the last sentence, but I conclude a letter when 
I subjoin something without which I should feel the communication 
to be incomplete. Conclude is a more formal word, and applies par- 
ticularly to transactions, proceedings or writings that have a formal 
or special close. 
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Examples: To conclude an argument. To conclude a 
speech. To conclude a narrative. To conclude a meeting. The pro- 
gramme concludes with a song. This concludes our entertainment. 
This concludes the proceedings of the meeting. 

“His fault concludes but what the law should end, the life of 
Tybalt.” (Shakespeare) “[ conclude my letter with kind re- 
gards to all the members of the family.” (B at e) His report con- 
cludes.as follows ... (Alden) “You will come here tomcrrow 
not later than ten, Mr. Lickcheese, to conclude our business.” 
(B. Sh aw) When she concluded there was a silence. (Cron in) 
FINISH; end; conclude 
To finish is to put an end to; to bring to an end, to end, to com- 

plete an action or series of actions; to go through the last period or 
stage of some action or process, to come to the end. 

The difference between end and finish is that to end is to dis- 
continue by leaving off without expressing anything of the state in 
which the thing ended is left off, but to finish is to end working at 
a thing, to put the last required labour or touch to it, and is used 
in respect of action, forces or influences. 

Examples: I finished my work. I will soon finish the 
book. To finish an investigation. To finish a picture properly. | 
can’t come till I have finished. To finish a dress, to finish one’s 
dinner, to finish a race. He finished working, or he ended working 
(the first expresses final effort, the second cessation). 

It is much easier to begin than to finish. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 

He cuts all his gloves out for the right hand, and never could 
finish a pair in his life. (Scott) “What you need you realize 
yourself, and it is education. You should go back and finish gram- 
mar school, and then go through the high school and university.” 
(J. London) “Rely on me, Mr. Sartorius. The letter is 
already finished here (pointing to his brain). In five minutes it 
will be finished there (pointing to the paper).” (B. Shaw) 
“Now, no touching thanks, Doctor, if you please. We shall 
probably have to endure a little more of each other before this 
thing is finished.” (Cronin) 

Proverb: Hewho commences many things fintshes but few. 


TERMINATE, conclude; finish; end 

To terminate is to bring to an end; to finish, to conclude; to ter- 
minate is a mode of ending. To terminate may also imply the setting 
of a limit in time or space. 

The difference between terminate and end is that to end is applied 
to that which ends or is ended, of which there is no more, but to 
—— may be either to bring to an arbitrary or to an appropriate 
end. 
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There is a common idea about terminate and close—they are both 
modes of ending, but the difference between them is that to terminate 
is to end finally and perhaps abruptly, but to close is to end gradually; 
whatever is begun will end, but what terminates is that which has 
been designedly brought to an end. 

Examples: To /erminate an agreement. A string, a line, a 
verse, etc., may end, but a road is said properly to ferminate. 
A vista ferminates in or with a certain object. Your subscription 
will be terminated next month. The publishing company terminated 
the publishing of the book. A happy remark will sometimes terimi- 
nate a tedious dispute. 

“.. it ismy duty to warn you, that measures will be had re- 
sort to” (he meant recourse), “which will probably ferminate in 
bringing you to a sense of the unwisdom, of the foolishness, .. .” 
(Charlotte Bronté) He had never seen the instrument 
that was to terminate his life. (Diekens) They had assisted 
in terminating a disastrous flood. (Bolday)}) 


To END abruptly or unpleasantly; to CLOSE one’s studies; to 
CONCLUDE a series; to FINISH an investigation; to TERMINATE. 
a subscription. 


ENEMY, noun 


ENEMY denotes one animated with hatred and malignity towards 
another; one who tries to harm or who attacks; one who attempts to 
injure another in every way, a foe, an opponent; a person whose aims, 
interests, ideals and efforts are opposed to a cause, principle, method, 
etc. Enemy means also a nation, state, army, at war with another; 
part of a hostile force; also in weaker sense an adversary, an antago- 
nist. Enemy is also used figuratively. 

Examples: To overcome the enemy. Our fleet attacked 
the enemy at once. An enemy of progress, of freedom, etc. A bitter 
enemy. To be one’s own enemy. 

I had been nobody’s enemy but my own. (D efoe) It was one 
of the many causes for personal pride with which old Osborne 
chose to recreate himself, that Sedley, his ancient rival, enemy, 
and benefactor, was in his last days so utterly defeated and humil- 
lated, ... (Thackeray) While Manson had many loyal 
friends, he also had enemies. There were those on the Committee 
who had never completely forgiven him for his outburst, ... 
over the matter of the bridge, ... (Cronin) He had a deadly 
enemy amongst “the chapel” folk... (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Better an open enemy than a false friend. 
Flatterers are the worst kind of enemies. If we give more to the 
flesh than we ought, we nourish an enemy. An enemy does not sleep. 
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He is above his enemies that despises their injuries. Wine is a turn- 
coat, first a friend than an enemy.If you would make an enemy, 
lend aman money, and ask it of him again. One enemy is too many, 
and a hundred friends too few. It is lawful to learn even from an 
enemy. 


SYNONYMS 
ADVERSARY ANTAGONIST FOE 


ADVERSARY, enemy 

Adversary means an unfriendly opponent, or antagonist, an enemy; 
a foe; a person or party opposed to, hostile to, contending with one; 
one who takes a position of antagonism; who takes an opposite side, 
which he sustains whether singly or with others, and on behalf of 
which he strives for victory; one who is adverse either to his claims, 
his opinions, his purposes, or his endeavours, and is active against 
others as’far as his interests and views require. 

The difference between adversary and enemy is that an enemy 
in private life is one who is moved by hostile feeling with active 
disposition to injure, and in military language all who fight on the 
opposite side are called enemies or collectively the enemy, but 
adversary is ordinarily one who not only opposes another in fact, 
but does so with hostile spirit, or perhaps out of pure malignity. 
Adversary ranges in connotation from the idea of mere opposition to 
that of active hostility. 

Examples: 

“Do as adversaries do in law, strive mightily, but eat and drink 
as friends.” (Shakespeare) There are men who brood on the 
failings of their friends, but nothing comes of it. I have always 
had respect for the merits of my adversaries, and derived protit 
from doing so. (Stevenson) 


ANTAGONIST, enemy 

Antagonist denotes one pitted against, and striving with, another 
in any kind of contest, enemy, opponent, adversary. It may also 
be one who opposes another in a particular contest, struggle, or 
combat. 

Antagonist differs from enemy in being purely personal, it is 
properly a person, not a party, or cause opposing another; another 
difference between antagonist, adversary and enemy is that enemy 
is used in a wider sense than either adversary or antagonist. 

Examples: A duel with an antagonist. 
“No wise combatant underrates his antagonist.” (Shak e- 

Sp ear e) Where you find your antagonist beginning to grow warm, 

put an end to the dispute by some genteel badinage. C.hester- 

field) Remember, now, when you meet your antagonist, to do 
everything in a mild agreeable manner. Let your courage be keen, 
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but at the same time, as polished as your sword. (Sheridan) 
Trade is the antagonist of war. (Emerson) No prudent antago- 
nist thinks light of his adversary. (Collins) “You don’t know 
that boy. I do. He is a devil. He will fight so hard that you’ll 
all know what a great boxer he will be...”... “So that’s the 
guy,” Dany said, looking carefully at his proposed antagonist. 
(J. London) Presently the paint on the palette gave out 
and the two antagonists stood breathless, regarding each other. 
(Wells) 


FOE, enemy 


Foe is chiefly a literary or poetical word and denotes an enemy, 
opponent, adversary, properly and especially in war; it may also 
mean a person who is unfriendly, an ill-wisher; a personal enemy. It is 
also used figuratively. 

The difference between enemy and foe is that enemy emphasizes 
the idea of hostility, but foe emphasizes somewhat more the danger 
to be feared from such a one; a single act may create an enemy, but 
continued warfare creates a foe; foe also differs from enemy in imply- 
ing a more energetic and specific hatred than enemy; a personal enemy; 
those who are political enemies may be private friends, but a foe 
is never anything but a foe. 

Examples: Deadly foe. Idleness is a foe to virtue. Cleanli- 
ness is a foe to disease. A man may be an enemy to himself, but 
not a foe. Dirt is a dangerous foe to health. | 

You should judge of a man by his foes as well as by his friends. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 

“Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot that it singe yourself.” 
(Shakespeare) Stepping backwards, facing the foe ashe went, 
he guarded his prey to the counting-house. (Charlotte Bron- 
t €) He makes no friend who never made a foe. (Tennyson) 

I wish my deadly foe no worse 
Than want of friends, and empty purse. (B ret on) 

Proverbs: Friends show me what I can do; foes teach 
me what I should do. There is no worse pestilence than a familiar 
foe. 


ANTAGONISTS are those who struggle in the contest with all 
their might; unfriendly feelings mark the ENEMY, habitual hostility 
the ADVERSARY, active hostility the FOE. 

The ENEMY makes war and desires to destroy, and would wound 
‘the’very person. The ADVERSARY contends for the possession of 
something of which he would deprive his opponent, the ANTAGO- 
NIST tries to stop, to disarm, to defeat; continued warfare creates 
a FOE. 
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ENTRANCE, noun 


ENTRANCE means the act of going or coming in; the right of 
entering, admission; the power or liberty of entering; admittance; 
entry; ingress. It also means the place of entering, door, gate, etc. 
Entrance is also used figuratively meaning the setting out upon 
some career, or the becoming a member of some organization; we 
speak of one’s entrance upon college life, or of entrance into a profes- 
sion. 

Examples: To have free entrance to. To open or close 
all entrances. 
It is some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door. 

(P oe) If Miss Rebecca can get the better of him, and at her first 

entrance into life, she is a young person of no ordinary cleverness. 

(Thackeray) The door to her room was right next to the 

door to the general front entrance where everybody went in and 

out...(Dreiser)... all the public exits being locked until 

Clyde ... had been ushered through the familiar side entrance 

through which he had hoped to escape. (Dreiser) They 

had reached the bank, and in the entrance Michael saw two 

Forsytes between thirty and forty ...(Galsworthy) The 

next minute, while he was gathering himself for the ordeal of his 

entrance, the front door was flung open and he was in the lighted 
hall being welcomed... (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 


ADMISSION ENTRY 
ADMITTANCE INGRESS 


ADMISSION, entrance 


Admission denotes the act of admitting or allowing to en- 
ter; right of entry to a building, corporation of any kind, socie- 
ty, etc; entrance; it also means ‘admittance; the power or per- 
mission to enter; admission may also be the price paid for 
entrance. 

The difference between admission and entrance is that entrance 
means the fact of passing from without into some enclosure but ad- 
mission means especially the right to enter by consent, permission, 
special right or privilege, by ticket, and the like. 

Examples: Admission by ticket. Price of admission. 

The admission to the gallery was very cheap. Admission to a 

concert, game, etc. The admission of aliens into a country. 

I applied to one of the vergers for admission to the library. 

(Ir ving) When at length, the major gained admission to Ame- 

lia,...hereceived the salutation of a courtesy, and a little gloved 

hand, ...(Thackeray) 
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ADMITTANCE, entrance 

Admittance means entrance, the action of admitting, letting 
in, or giving entrance, also the permission or right fo enter. 

The difference between admittance and admission is that admission 
is the right or permission to enter, admittance the act of admitting 
or letting in. There is admission when persons are willing to admit, 
but there is admittance when the way is left open. 

Whoever is admitted or has the liberty of entering a place, wheth- 
er with or without an object, has admittance; but a person has ad- 
mission to places of trust, or info offices and the like, generally for 
some purpose or business. 

Examples: No admittance except on business. To grant 
or refuse a person admittance to a building, concert, entertainment, 
etc. He has admittance to all the cinemas free of charge. 

He gets admittance through the locked and padlocked gates. 
(Carlyle) No admittance till the week after next. (Lewis 
Carroll) 


ENTRY; entrance 

Entry denotes the act of entering, of coming or going into, entrance, 
especially a formal entrance; it is also the way or passage by which 
one enters; a place of ingress or entrance, an entrance hall or vesti- 
bule. 

Entry, compared with entrance, often but not always imputes a 
formal or ceremonial character to the act of entering. When used 
with reference to a place where one enters, it usually signifies a door, 
a gate, a vestibule, a lobby or entrance hall. 

Examples: The postman throws the letters in the 
entry. | 
“[ hear a knocking at thesouthentry.” (Shakespeare) The 
house was shut up, awaiting the entry of some new tenant. (G a s- 
k el 1) The trumpet will announce the Nuncio’s entry. (R. Bro w- 
ning) The army made a triumphal entry into the enemy's cap- 
ital. (Do bbey)}) 


INGRESS, entrance 

Ingress means entrance, the act of going in, right of entrance, 
also the means or place of going in. 

The difference between ingress and entrance is that ingress car- 
ries more than entrance the implication of permission to enter, be- 
sides ingress more often suggests a natural passage-way than an 
architectural structure. Ingress is often used in legal language. It may 
Imply the idea of encroachment. 

Examples: All ingress was prohibited. A means of ingress. 

The ingress of air into the lungs. 

A small fee to the keepers would procure ingress at any time. 

(Scott) A narrow gap is the only ingress to the valley. (S t a k e) 
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I have ADMISSION to the central sport club and ADMITTANCE 
to the competitions performed there. I go to the ENTRY and pass 
through the main ENTRANCE because I have the right of INGRESS. 


FRROR, noun 


Error means a mistaken belief or the holding of such a belief; 
a discrepancy between what is thought to be true and what is true; 
something incorrectly done through ignorance or inadvertence; a 
mistake, in calculation, judgement, speech, writing, action, etc. 
A fault, blunder, fallacy, slip, lapse. 

Examples: Anerror of judgement. Spelling errors. An error 
about the date. To make an error in addition, This is an error 
that can be soon corrected. Your solution of this problem is not 
free from error. 

He could hardly fail to perceive that he had committed a great 
error.(Boswell)... inspite of all our kind friends’ warnings 
and protests, we go on in our desperateerror and folly,... (Thack- 
eray) She was pleased and surprised with the quickness and 
surety of his mind. As soon as he had got the clue he not only 
understood but corrected her error. (J. London) JSJrene 
came close, to prove to him that he was in error. (Gals- 
worthy) 

Proverbs: When a wise man makes an error he errs 
with a vengeance. Error is always in haste. Error though blind 
herself, sometimes brings forth children that can see. To please 
fools, often wise men make errors. Custom without reason is but 
ancient error. 


SYNONYMS 
BLUNDER FAULT MISTAKE 
FALLACY LAPSE SLIP 


BLUNDER, error, mistake 

A blunder means a mistake, a gross error made through precipi- 
tance or mental confusion; a gross or stupid mistake, due to carelessness 
or. stupidity. 

The difference between blunder and error is that error is an unin- 
tentional deviation from what is right, but blunder is a careless, 
stupid or gross mistake in action or speech, suggesting awkwardness, 
heedlessness, or ignorance. 

Examples: There are many dlunders in your translation. 

The general’s manoeuvre was a tactical blunder. Through his 

blunder the message was lost. He committed a blunder in refusing 

to accept our proposal. 
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“The twenty pounds I lend you is not to be included; so make 
no blunder.” (S w if t) Ingratitude aggravated by cruelty must bea 
blunder as well as acrime. (B uc k 1 e) “I was not endowed either 
with brains or with good fortune; and confess that I have commit- 
ted a-hundred mistakes and blunders.” (Thackeray) He did 
not know the proper time to call, nor was there anyone to tell him, 
and he was afraid of committing himself to an irretrievable b/un- 
der. (J. London) Ed Wright, .. . told Gus that the church had 
made him a deacon. Laying aside the election itself, that was the 
first of the d/unders that were made between then and noon Sunday; 
Ed Wright should have had the sense not to notify Gus of the elec- 
tion... (Caldwel)) 

Proverb: Fools are pleased with their own blunders. 


FALLACY; error 
Fallacy denotes a false, mistaken belief or opinion; error; that 
which is deceptive, or misleading; a delusive notion, argument or 
conception; an error, especially one founded on false reasoning. 
Fallacy differs from error in being especially applied to any con- 
ception, belief, theory, or the like, that is erroneous, deceptive or 
misleading. 
Examples: Popular fallacies. A statement based on fal- 
lacy. . 
It is a fallacy to suppose that riches always bring happiness. 
(Swift) 


FAULT, error 

Fault means an error or mistake in action or conduct; something 
done wrongly; a failure in what is attempted; a slip. 

The difference between fault and error is that error is said of that 
which is individual and partial, but fault is said of that which is 
habitual; an error lies generally in the judgement or argument, a 
fault in action or conduct. 

Examples: His exercise has many faults in grammar. 

Confession of our faults is the next thing to innocence. (Quoted 
as a common saying) 

The book is printed, and though I see some fau/ts, it is too late to 
mend them. (Defoe) It is always the same, and the same sort 
of thing always goes on in connection with the tow-line. The man 
on the bank, who is trying to disentangle it, thinks all the fault 
lies with the man who rolled it up. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
Each man lived his own life, and paid his own price for living it. 
The only pity was one had to pay so often for a single fault, 
(Wilde) 

Proverbs: He that commits a fault thinks everyone 
Speaks of it. The first faults are theirs that commit them, the 
second theirs that permit them. By others’ faults, wise men cor- 
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rect their own. We easily forget our faults when nobody knows 
them. A fault confessed is half redressed. Denying a fault doubles 
it. 


LAPSE; error; mistake 
A lapse denotes an error, a failure, or miscarriage due to some fault; 
slip or negligence; a mistake due to inadvertence, carelessness or in- 
attention. 
Lapse differs from error in stressing forgetfulness, inadvertence, 
or inattention more than misjudgement or lack of knowledge. 
Exampl1es:A lapse of memory. A Japse of justice. A lapse 
of the tongue. A lapse of grammar. A /apse in style or propriety. 
Mr. Pullet, by an unaccountable lapse of memory, had forgot- 
ten it, and hastened out with a stricken conscience to remedy the 
omission. (@eorge Eliot) 


MISTAKE; error 

A mistake is an error, fault; especially a misunderstanding, mis- 
conception; an error in thought or action, opinion or judgement; 
a slip, a fault, a blunder. A mistake may be also defined as an error 
of perception. Sometimes mistake is interchangeable with error. 

The {difference between mistake and error is that an error may be 
from the ‘absence of knowledge but a mistake is from insufficient or 
false observations; an error is a wandering from the right but a mistake 
is taking one thing for another; a deviation from accuracy, or right 
conduct is an error; but a mistake is caused by disregard of rule or 
principle. 

Examples: To make a mistake in spelling. A mistake 
in calculation. It was a mistake to argue. To say that the Troyan 
war ended in the victory of the Troyans would be an error; to 
speak to a person in the street, thinking he was somebody else, 
would be a mistake. 

Error is not a fault of our knowledge, but mistake of our judge- 
ment. (Coleridge) ... if there were any way on earth to 
undo a thing that is once done, it would be worth while to brood 
over our old mistakes. (V o y nich) Experience is the name every- 
one gives to his mistakes. (Wilde) Nowadays most people 
die of creeping common sense, and discover when it is too late 
that the only things one never regrets are one’s mistakes. (W i 1d e) 
“Well, Mr. Forsyte, I shall besorry if you go off, and I think you'll 
make a mistake, sir. There is not a bit of land near London with 
such a view as this...” (@alsworthy) “It was Fleur’s 
father that she married, my cousin Soames Forsyte. He had pur- 
sued her very tenaciously and to do him justice was deeply in love 
with her. Within a week she knew the fearful mistake she had 
made. It was not his fault; it was her error of judgernent—her 
misfortune.” (Galsworthy) 
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SLIP, error, fault, blunder, mistake; lapse 


A slip is an error in judgement, or conduct, a moral lapse; an unin- 
tentional fault; a trivial error, an inadvertent mistake, a blunder; it 
is also a mistake or fault in procedure, argument, inference, etc. 

Slip differs from error in being usually a minor mistake made 
through haste or carelessness; although slip is sometimes interchange- 
able with lapse, slip ditfers from lapse in stressing more accident 
than inattention, thus we may say “a lapse of memory” or “a slip of 
the pen”, but not vice versa. 

Examples:A slipof the pen. A slip of the tongue. 
“I hope notwithstanding this fatal slip, 1 do not appear to 
you in the light of a profligate.” (Fielding) 


An ERROR may be corrected, a MISTAKE may be rectified, a 
BLUNDER is always blamed or laughed at; a FALLACY misleads or 
deceives, a FAULT is a violation of a rule or principle of conduct; 


a LAPSE is a result of inattention, a SLIP may happen in writing 
or speech. 


ESTEEM, verb 


To ESTEEM is to respect, hold in respect, consider highly, regard 
as worthy of honour and respect. It is to have a feeling (for someone 
or something) which involves recognition of worth and some degree 
of liking. 

Examples: Weesteemhim for his courage. I cannot esteem 
such a person. 
“I make no pretension to be better than my fellows.”— “If you 

did, I should not esteem yousomuch.”(Charlotte Bronte) 

Without esteem, true love cannot exist. Moore with all his faults 

might be esteemed. (Charlotte Bronte) ... there were 

bets in the regiment and at the clubs regarding the probable fate 
of Colonel Crawley, so lightly was his wife’s character esteemed 
by his comrades and the world, ... (Thackeray) 


SYNONYM 


RESPECT 

RESPECT, esteem 

To respect is to hold in esteem, to esteem, look upon with respect, 
to treat ar regard with deference. 

The difference between respect and esteem is that esteem implies 
a high valuation, a consequent prizing and warmth of feeling or attach- 
ment, while respect stresses careful evaluation or estimation of 
the worth of a person or thing and of the measure of recognition which 
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is due him or it. Respect may imply a show of veneration. Sometimes 
it suggests observance of that which is proper or recognition of 
something as sacred or inviolable. 

Examples: He is a man generally respected. You must 
respect the law. We must respect their sorrow. To respect one’s 

- parents. You must respect the rights of others. 

Love!—who is to love what is base and unlovely? Respect!— 
who is to respect what is gross and sensual? (Thackeray) 
... he thought to himself how she respected him and how he de- 
served it,... (Thackeray)... Becky had learned to honour 
and respect the Steyne family from the days of her childhood. 
(Thackeray) “I do more than like you. I admire and respect 
you.” (J. London) “I respect you as a man of business, and you 
can’t expect me to believe a word you say.” (Galsworthy) 
“As much as I respect your feelings, still as the chief representative 
of the law in my country...” (Dreiser) Rees was a highly 
respected townsman who never by any chance met anyone’s 
eye. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Respect a man and he will do the more. He 
that does not respect is not respected. 


EXAMPLE, noun 


EXAMPLE means instance serving for illustration; something 
which illustrates, makes clear or explains a statement, rule or meth- 
od. Example may also signify something to be imitated or followed, or 
to be avoided. 

Examples: The examples are very striking. Example is a 
lesson that all men can read. 

Examples work more forcibly on the mind than percepts. 
(Fielding) “Whoever, after hearing this, shall dare to interfere 
with me, may just take the consequences. An example shall prove 
I’m in earnest.” (Charlotte Bronté) “If you will set me 
that example, I promise to follow it.” (Dickens) The Gadfly’s 
behaviour seemed to him an absurd piece of affection, and he was 
annoyed that Gemma should have been tactless enough to follow 
his example. (Voynich) “He’s a standing example of how 
people can get taken at their own valuation.” (Galsworth y) 
“Every doctor I’ve met swears that practice is a dog’s life. He'll 
tell you he drudges on, run off his feet, never a minute to himself, 
no time for meals, always on call. Why is that? It’s because there’s 
no attempt at organization in our profession. Take just one example 
of what I mean —though I could give you dozens.” (Cronin) 
“What have I done?” he protested irritably. “Do I beat you, 
do I get drunk, did I commit murder? Give me one example 
of my crimes.” (Cronin) 
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Proverbs:A good example is the best sermon. Ill examples 
are liké contagious diseases. One ill example spoils many good. 
The force is in the-examples. 


SYNONYMS 
ILLUSTRATION INSTANCE 


{LLUSTRATION, example 

An illustration denotes an example given for explanation; it 
is a means of throwing light upon what has been explained or discussed 
in general terms. 

The difference between illustration and example is that an example 
instructs but an illustration serves as an explanation. 

Examples: The discourse abounded with illustration. 

I give several illustrations of the use of a word. I used these words 

or lines, as an illustration of the rule. This is an illustration of 

poetry of the highest quality. Antithesis is also the illustration 

of a thing by its opposite. Give an illustration of what you men- 

tion. 


INSTANCE, example 

An instance denotes an example brought forward to prove, to 
support or to disprove a general assertion or an argument. It may 
also serve to indicate the character of a species. 

The difference between instance and example is that example 
belongs more to the nature of facts, while instance enters more into 
the reason of things; an example might do no more than show us what 
we should do, imitate or avoid, but an instance would involve the 
reason why; an example is a permanent instance, but an instance is 
a specific example. An example may be a person or a thing, an instance 
is always an occurrence or a thing done. Every instance may serve as 
an example, but not every example is an instance. Rules are illustrated 
by examples, but characters are illustrated by, instances. 

Examples: 

Here is an instance of a poor boy who rose to fame. (F ie d- 
ing) “I don’t understand your account in the least; what do 
you mean by ‘unsettled hurries,’ for instance?”—“An example 
will, perhaps, be the most satisfactory explanation.” (Charlo t- 
te Bronté) Let me cite an instance of my own experience. 
(Dickens) We may take another instance to illustrate this 
fundamental point. (Grace) We act upon or follow examples, 
but we reflect upon instances. (P. Sm ith) Owen’s remark was 
absolutely true: Llewellyn was amazingly clever. He was the ex- 
ception, the unique instance which proved the rule. (Cronin) 
Wade’s deference was merely one instance of the general upswing 
of opinion. (Cronin) “Give me an example of my crimes.” 
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’ Desperately, she replied:—“It is not the obvious things; it’s your 
whole aititude, darling. Take that cheque Ivory sent you, lor 
instance.” (Cronin) 


An EXAMPLE is set forth by way of ILLUSTRATION or in: 
struction, but an INSTANCE is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 


EXCUSE, verb 


To EXCUSE is to pardon, to free from blame or from penalty 
for a fault without denying or justifying the imputed action; to ab- 
solve from obligation; it also means to find or allege extenuating cir- 
cumstances for another’s or one’s own fault, to minimize a fault; to 
forgive, to pardon or overlook a fault, injury, etc. 

Examples: 

“Your ladyship must excuse me, I’m called away by particular 
business.” (Sheridan) “Excuse my glove, Thomas.” (Sher i- 
dan) “I can understand, but cannot excuse, his idleness, bad tem- 
per, unkindness, etc.” (S. Gr ay) Love can excuse anything except 
meanness; but meanness killslove,...(Charlotte Bronté) 
“You will excuse me for troubling you, I am sure...” (Conan 
Doyle) “May I ask you to suspend your judgement until we 
have a little quiet discussion of this sentimental notion of yours? 
if you will excuse me for calling it so.” (B.S h aw) “I hope you’ll 
excuse my making such a fuss.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: He who excuses himself accuses himself. Igno- 
rance of the law excuses no man. 


SYNONYMS 


FORGIVE PARDON 
FORGIVE, excuse 


To forgive means to excuse, to pardon; to cease to bear anger 
or resentment towards; to absolve, show clemency to; also to forgo 
the desire to be avenged on or to punish. 

The difference between excuse and forgive is that to excuse is to 
overlook some usually slight offence, because of circumstance, reali- 
zation that it was unintentional or the like, but to forgive is applied 
to excusing more serious offences, and means to cease to foster 
displeasure or resentment towards. 

Examples: 

To forgive and forget. To forgive an insult. To forgive one’s 
enemies. To forgive a person his debt 

“In short, we had resolved to take this course, when Dora 
again unsettled us by declaring that she never would forgive her- 
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self, and never would forgive her bad boy, if my aunt remained 
behind, on any pretence.” (D ic k ens) Society often forgives the 
criminal, it never forgives the dreamer. (W il de) Children begin 
by loving their parents; as they grow older they judge them; 
sometimes they forgive them. (Wilde) “You and I will always be 
friends.”—“Yet you poisoned me with a book once. I should not 
forgive that.” (Wilde) “... Iam very sorry if I have given you 
pain. But if you can, please, forgive me and shake hands before 
Igo.”(Conan Doyle) “You understand, you have been caught 
in the act, and only if you tell us where the beryls are, shall I forgive 
you.” (Conan Doyle) Beware the man who does not return 
your blow; heneither forgives you nor allows you to forgive yourself. 
(B.S h aw) A blow in cold blood neither can nor should be forgiven. 
(B. Shaw) “Darling, darling! I’m sorry! For heaven’s sake 
forgive me. I’m just acrazy, jealous fool. I adore you!” (Cronin) 
Yet beneath his calm he was conscious of a savage elation. He had 
never forgiven Manson for that final remark after the Vidler oper- 
ation. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: He who easily forgives invites offences. Every 
time you forgive a man you weaken him and strengthen yourself. 
Forgive yourself nothing, others much. An injury forgiven is bet- 
ter than an injury revenged. 


PARDON, excuse 


To pardon is to excuse; it is to free from the penalty for an of- 
fence, to refrain from exacting punishment for it. Opposite of pardon 
is to punish. It may also mean to grant indulgence to for commit- 
ting breach of manners, or other trivial offence. “Pardon me,” 
“forgive me,” “excuse me”—these phrases are used when one makes 
an apology, and often when one means politely to deny or contradict 
what another affirms. 

The difference between pardon, excuse and forgive is. that we 
excuse commonly what relates to ourselves, we pardon olfences against 
a rule, law, morals; to excuse is to relieve oneself or somebody else 
from the blame of neglect (e. g. by an apology); we pardon as a sum- 
mary act of power, generosity or mercy; we excuse a small fault, 
but we pardon a great fault or a crime; but to forgive means that 
one not only resolves to overlook the offence and reestablishes ami- 
a relations with the offender, but gives up all ill feeling against 

im. 

Examples: Pardon me for interrupting you. Pardon my 
intrusion. Pardon me, but I think you are mistaken. 

Those who know how many volumes have been written on the 
poems of Homer and Virgil will easily pardon the length of my 
discours on Milton. (Addison) “I beg your pardon for calling 
you by your name.” (B.S haw) “You have committed an indis- 
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cretion. I pardon you. In future, do not permit yourself to intro- 
duce real persons in your romances.” (B. Sh aw) 
Proverb: Love truth, but pardon error. 


Omissions and neglects or slight commissions may be EXCUSED, 
grave offences PARDONED, personal insults and injuries FORGIVEN. 


EXERCISE, noun 


EXERCISE denotes ‘systematic practice for the purpose of gain- 
ing, increasing, or testing proficiency in some particular branch 
of knowledge or skill; that which is prescribed or performed for that 
purpose. An exercise may be either physical or mental, and may be 
more or less regular in time and varied in kind. Exercise also means 
military training; ° drill. 

Examples: Exercises in English grammar. A Latin exer- 
cise. Military exercises. School exercises. An exercise in composition 
or music. Exercises for the piano or violin. 

I was furnished with exercises and instructed in my lessons 
by some kind patron. (Samuel Johnson) Reading is to 
the mind what exercise is to the body. (S tee! e) She allotted a 
certain portion of her time for her various studies, and a certain 
portion for doing anything Miss Ainley might direct her to do; the 
remainder was to be spent in exercise. (Charlotte Bronté) 
They had to prepare their exercises and lessons for the following 
day. (H ewlet t) She began to sing her floried exercises. (S he p- 
p ard) At first he was unfeignedly glad, and seemed only too 
anxious to complete his cure by taking exercise and tonics. (W el 1s) 
As he walked past them backwards and forwards for the sake of 


exercise, he had heard Mrs. Davidson’s agitated whisper ... 
(Maugham) 
SYNONYMS 
DRILL PRACTICE 


DRILL; exercise 

Drill denotes military exercise or training; a system of physical 
discipline consisting of certain bodily movements, postures, etc., 
especially that used in the army in training bodies of troops to stand 
and march in line, to wheel in regular formation, to use weapons, 
etc.; it is also the act of teaching by repeated exercises; a disciplined 
repetition of set exercises, often in a group, directed by a leader. 

The difference between drill and exercise is that exercise is action 
with a view of employing, maintaining, or increasing power or fac- 
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ulty, or merely for enjoyment, but drill is systematic, rigorous and 
commonly enforced practice under a teacher or commander. 
Examples: Military drill. Infantry drill. Battalion drill. 
A company of soldiers at drill. He got a severe drill in Latin 
grammar. 
The true “compulsory education” now needed is not catechism 
but drill. (B. Shaw) 


PRACTICE, exercise 

Practice denotes a systematic, repeated exercise in some art, 
craft, game, etc. carried out with a view to acquiring proficiency; 
exercise for instruction or discipline, training, drill. Practice also 
means putting into action and effect what one has learned or holds 
as.a theory, as the practice of law or medicine. 

The difference between practice and exercise is that practice more 
frequently than exercise implies regular or habitual activity or per- 
formance; exercise is bodily or mental exertion, especially for the 
sake of training or improvement, but practice is methodical exercise, 
usually characterized by much repetition, with a view to becoming 
perfect in some operation or pursuit and to acquiring further skill. 

Examples: Two hours’ practice at the piano. Practice 
makes perfect. Even great musicians require constant practice. 

Practice is the exercise of an art, or the application of a science, 
in life, which application is itself an art, for it is not every one 
who is able to apply all he knows. (H amilton) In the fore- 
noon we had some rifle practice at a large granite stone above the 
town. (Comming) He walked slowly up the street towards 

Denny’s lodgings, realizing once again how his whole orderly 

conception of the practice of medicine was toppling about him. 

(Cronin) How well she had understood his meaning when he 

spoke of his difficulties in practice. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: One ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
preaching. Practice is the best master. Knowledge is a treasure, 
but practice is a key to it. Practice is the best of all instructors. 


To have musical’ EXERCISES, military DRILLS ‘and medical 
PRACTICE. 


EXHIBITION, noun 


EXHIBITION means a public display; as of works of art, manufac- 
tures, etc., goods exposed or offered for sale; shown publicly for ad- 
vertisement orin co.njetiti on for prizes, etc.; it may also mean a 
show, as of animals, plants, e{c. Exhibition suggests some effort of 
talent or some work of genius in the objects displayed. 
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Examples: An art exhibition. An exhibition of wild ani- 
mals. An agricultural exhibition. An exhibition of achivements of 
national economy. The artist makes an exhibition of his works. 
The exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

“Georges Petit is going to collect all my best pictures for a 
special exhibition in the rue de Séze, which will open the first 
week in October.” (Wilde) “You can’t have forgotten that you 
assured me most solemnly that nothing in the world would induce 
you to send it to any exhibition.” (Wilde) “And so when [ got 
this offer from Paris I determined to make your portrait the prin- 
cipal thing in my exhibition.” (Wilde) The doctor now allowed 
his patient to visit art galleries and exhibitions with Frank. 
(R.Goldberg) How were the galleries managed? Who select- 
ed the pictures for the exhibitions? (R. Goldber g) 


SYNONYMS 
DISPLAY SHOW 


DISPLAY, exhibition, show 

Display means show, exhibition; the act of spreading out, un- 
folding or bringing to the view, for the sake of effect, so that the 
observer is impressed, as by the extent, the beauty or other quali- 
ties of what is displayed or shown. Used also figuratively. 

The difference between display and exhibition is that exhibition is 
a public demonstration of objects of interest, whether international, na- 
tional, or local, while a display is the showing or rather revealing of 
that which is displayed, without reference to the scale of the showing. 

Examples: A fine display of cattle. There was a fine 
display of horses at the exhibition. There was a big fashion display 
at the department store last week. A display of radios. 

Rebecca suddenly came upon one (drawing) which caused her to 
burst into tears and leave the room .. . Amelia hastened after her 
friend to know the cause of this display of feeling... (Thack- 
eray) Here was the great Fair store with its multitude of 
delivery wagons about, its long window, display, its crowd of 
shoppers. (Dreiser) If it were not for the artificial fires of 
merriment, the rush of profit-seeking trade, and pleasure-selling 
amusements; if the various merchants failed to make the custom- 
ary display within and without their establishments, ... we 
would quickly discover how firmly the chill hand of winter lays 
upon the heart. (Dreiser) For all this, he still retained the 
semblance of leadership and control, even though his wife was 
strained to revolt. Her display of temper and open assertion of 
opposition were based on nothing more than the feeling that she 
could do it. (Dreiser) On the Wednesday following Mrs. 
Bramwell’s social evening Blodwen came bustling into lunch 
with a great display of gaiety. (Cronin) 
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SHOW, exhibition 

Show means a display, exhibition; a collection of things shown 
or exhibited, to be looked at; a public exhibition; anything arranged 
for display. It may also be such an exhibition or display with compet- 
itive design. Show may also be used figuratively. 

The difference between show and exhibition is that exhibition 
suggests some effort of talent or some work of genius in the objects 
shown, while show often suggests merely the intention of catching 
the eye, without reference to either taste or art. 

Examples: A picture show. A dog show. A flower show. A, 
wild beast show. A cattle show, A travelling show. A show of goods. 
We speak of a show of animals, but an exhibition of paintings. 

The truth is that by economy and good management —by a 
sparing use of ready money and by paying scarcely anybody— 
people can manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with 
very little means. (Thackeray) Some of the more favoured 
of his friends whom he had invited began to roll up in carriages 
now. They came shuffling in with a great show of finery and much 
evident feeling of content and importance. (Dreiser) The 
picture was awiul but nevertheless the old man announced that he 
would exhibit it in the Summer show at the Lathrop Gallery, 
the biggest art exhibition of the year in quality, if not in size... 
And it was in this show that Mr. Smith was going to exhibit his 
“Trees Dressed in White.” (R. Gol dber g) 

Proverb : Outside show is a poor substitute for inner worth. 


An EXHIBITION of Fine Arts; a DISPLAY for attention or in- 
spection; a SHOW oi flowers or goods. 


EXPENSIVE, adjective 


Expensive means involving considerable expense; costly; de- 
manding a great outlay of money, etc. Costing much, dear; higher in 
price than the average person ’s usual purchases; of a cost beyond the 
thing’s" value or the buyer’s means. 

Exam ples: Expensive clothes. Expensive mode of living. 
An expensive automobile. 

They had lunch in the restaurant, where he ordered wine and ex- 
pensive delicacies ... (J. London) “Well, my dear, if you think 
it sensible to take a long and expensive journey to see what there 
is to be seen, ...” (B. Shaw) “I'll make money for you, Chris. 
I'll buy you plenty of expensive clothes. ”— “I don’t want money, ” 
she said tautly. “And I hate expensive clothes.” (Cr on i'n) 
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SYNONYMS 
COSTLY DEAR 


COSTLY, expensive, dear 

Costly means of great cost, costing a great deal; expensive, dear 
in price, valuable. 

The difference between costly and expensive is that expensive 
is applied to whatever entails unusually considerable expense; but 
costly means costing a large sum because of the fineness, rarety, pre- 
ciousness, fine workmanship, etc., of the object. 

Examples: Costly jewels. Costly furniture. 
Mr. Beverlow in less than four years after his arrival in New- 

York was known to all the best artists, studios and galleries, ... 

He had fitted up his house in the most costly and sumptuous style, 

that made it look more as a palace,... (Finch) 


DEAR, expensive 

Dear denotes costing much money, sold at a high price; charg- 
ing a high price. Dear is opposed to cheap. 

The difference between dear and expensive is that expensive de- 
notes a price beyond a thing’s worth and beyond what the person can 
properly afford to pay, but dear is ustially applied to that which is 
selling at a price, higher than is customary or just. 

Examples: It is too dear for me. Fruits are dear this 
winter. Everything is getting dear nowadays. A dear market. 

This year was a very dear year, prices having been higher 
than for fifty years before. (R o gers) Butter is cheap when it is 

plentiful, and dear when it is scarce. (B. S h a w) 

Proverbs: Forbidden wares sell twice as dear. Never 
buy what you do not want because it is cheap, it will be dear to 
you. 


EXPLAIN, verb 


To EXPLAIN is to make plain or clear to the mind, clear away 
difficulties from, make understandable, render intelligible, interpret, 
expound; give an explanation; elucidate: exhibit the nature, mean ng, 
or significance of; describe, or state in such a manner as to make 
evident to the minds of others. To explain may also be to assign a 
Meaning or reason. 

Examples: To explain a passage in a book. To explain a 
statement. To explain the meaning of. To explain a situation. 
To explain one’s conduct. 

“I want you to explain to me why you want to exhibit Dorian 
Gray’s picture.” (Wilde) “Why don’t you go away, Martin?” 
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Gertrude had begged ... Martin shook his head, but gave no 
explanation. How could he explain? ... He could never explain 
them his position, .... (J. London) “That is a detail which I 
shall soon be able toexplain.” (Conan Doy1e)Hewent alone, 
for he explained that any unnecessary foot-marks might make his 
examinations more difficult. (Conan Doyle) “Not another 
word. In fact, I thank you for refraining from explaining the na- 
ture of your scruples, to Blanche...” (B.S h aw) Yet no one was 
more surprised than Andrew when Morgan, seated in the little 
surgery with his wife, self-consciously explained the purpose of 
their visit. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
ELUCIDATE EXPOUND INTERPRET 
ELUCIDATE, explain 


To elucidate means to explain, make clear, or manifest, bring 
out the meaning of; render intelligible, or lucid. 

The difference between elucidate and explain is that the field 
of explanation may be broad or narrow, because we may explain 
a word or theory, but the field of elucidation is commonly broad. 
We never speak of elucidating words, but subjects; to explain is to 
make plain, clear or intelligible something that is not known or 
understood, but to elucidate is to throw light on what before was 
dark and obscure, usually by illustration and commentary and 
sometimes by elaborate explanation. 

Examples: To elucidate a statement. To elucidate an 
obscure passage. An experiment may e/ucidate a theory. Anexample 
will elucidate the subject. To elucidate a disputed point. 

Though several of them proffered a vast deal of information, 
little or none of it had much to do with the matter to be elucidat- 
ed. (J. Hawthorne) “I mention these circumstances only 
because they tend to elucidate the situation and difficulties at 
present.” (Wellington) 


EXPOUND; explain 


To expound is to lay open the substance, content or meaning 
of, to explain what is difficult or obscure; to state the significance of, 
set forth, make an exposition of; interpret; to comment on (a passage 
or an author). 

The difference between expound and explain is that to explain 
is simply to make intelligible by removing obscurity or misunder- 
standing, but to expound denotes sustained, careful, elaborate and 
often learned explanation. While a mere word or phrase may be 
explained, a whole work or parts of it may be expounded; to expound 
suggests detailed exposition of something, usually opinions, points 
of view, doctrines, or the like. 
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Examples: To expound one’s views. To expound a theory. 
To expound a law. To expound a text. To expound a doctrine. To 
expound the meaning of a riddle. This definition has nothing in 
it to be expounded. 

The writer excellently expounds himself in another place of 
the same book. (R a b on) “Your point of view has been expounded, 
nothing more is wanted to close the discussion.” (R ay ner) 
“Some day, when you are tired of London, come down to Treadley, 
and expound to me your philosophy of pleasure...” (Wilde) 


INTERPRET, explain; expound 


To interpret is to explain, show the meaning or significance 
of, by deciphering, elucidating, or explaining; to make plain or 
intelligible; it also means to understand in a specific way, to con- 
sirue. 

The difference between interpret and explain is that I explain 
when | give the meaning of a thing, but I interpret when I give my. 
view of that meaning; to interpret conveys the idea of private or 
personal explanation of what is susceptible of of more than one ex- 
planation. To interpret is more arbitrary than to expound and more 
theoretical than to explain. Another distinction between interpret 
and explain is that to explain conduct would rather be to account for 
it, but to interpret conduct would be to assign motives or significance 
to it. 

Examples: To interpret an obscure passage, an inscription. 
To interpret a person’s silence unfavourably. To inferpret a drama, 
a novel, or a character. 

My Lady’s countenance, of which Harry Esmond was accus- 
tomed to watch the changes, and with a solicitous affection to note 
and interpret the signs of gladness or care,... (Thackeray) 
She grows daily more care-worn and sad; fixing upon her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy can not interpret the expres- 
sion. (Thackeray)... her knowledge of the youth of nine- 
teen might help her little in interpreting the man of thirty-four. 
(GeorgeEliot) Because the reporter was rapidly becoming 
a man something ... stirred the heart of the lonely woman. A 
passionate desire to have him understand the import of life, to 
learn to interpret it truly and honestly, swept over her. (A nd er- 
Son) 


Everything requires to be EXPLAINED to one who is ignorant of 
it, but the best informed will require to have obscure subjects ELU- 
CIDATED, the definition EXPOUNDED, and the character INTER- 
PRETED. 

To EXPLAIN a mechanism, to ELUCIDATE an obscure passage, 
to EXPOUND a theory, to INTERPRET a character. 
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FACE, noun 


FACE denotes the front part of the human head, from top of fore- 


head to point of chin, including cheeks, and features; countenance, 
visage; it may also be expression, look, cast of countenance; face may 


be 


used also for animals. 

Examples: A sad face. A face of anger. To be unable to 
look one in the face. To look a person in the face. 

Carved with fruits and flowers, intermingled with grotesque 
masks or faces. (Ir vy ing) He never so much as showed face at 
a window. (Stevenson) His conduct was very singular, for 
he was running, and, as he ran, he waved his hands, shook his 
head, and there was a very strange expression on his face. (Conan 
D o y 1 e) She is tall and extraordinarily graceful, with a delicately 
intelligent, apprehensive, questioning face. (B. Shaw) To see 
the squat figure, that red sandy-browed face again, gave Manson 
a rare pleasure. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: It is only at the first encounter that a face 
makes its full impression upon us. It is not the face which de- 
ceives; it is we who deceive ourselves in reading in it what is 
not there. This is as plain as a nose in a man’s face. The face is 
the mirror of the heart (or mind). Your face records your age. 
The eye is the pearl of the face. 


SYNONYMS 
COUNTENANCE VISAGE 


COUNTENANCE, face 
Countenance denotes the face including look or expression and 


cast of features; especially the sum total of these as expressing mental 


Or 


moral qualities; the visage. 
The difference between countenance and face is that face may 


be used for men and animals, but countenance is used only for human 
beings; besides, countenance differs from face in meaning the face 
as expressive of the soul with its moods, thoughts, passions or chang- 
ing emotions. 
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Examples: An expressive countenance. To change one’s 
countenance. To keep one’s countenance. His countenance is hand- 
some. 

The Spaniard governor ordered two muskets to be fired, ... 
that by their countenance he might know what to expect ... 
(Defoe) I made acountenance as if I would eat him alive. (Swift) 
... The young lady’s countenance, which had before worn an almost 
livid look of hatred, assumed a smile... (Thackeray) But 
his face, when he heard it, showed an amazement which was very 
different to that look of sentimental wonder which the counte- 
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nances of the sisters wore. (Thackeray) You never could 
suppose from her countenance what pangs of humiliation she 
might be enduring inwardly. (Thackeray)... but the cloud 
passed immediately off his face, and he talked to the ladies in 
a lively, rattling strain, quite undisturbed by poor Mr. Esmond’s 
yellow countenance, that I daresay, looked very glum. (T hac k- 
eray) She was a woman in the prime of life; of a severe coun- 
tenance ...(Dickens) When he was told that the work must 
positively be brought to an end, his countenance iell. (Morley) 
Again Soames nodded; the mask of his countenance betrayed no 
understanding, ... (Galsworthy) 

Proverb: A merry heart makes a cheerful countenance. 


VISAGE, face, countenance 

Visage denotes the face, the front part, the countenance, of a 
human being; also the features as expressive of feeling or tempera- 
ment. Visage is a word indicative of something marked and impas- 
a in the face, as dignity, sternness, grimness. It is a bookish 
word. 

Visage differs from face in implying the face regarded in a 
fixed aspect, and not in its emotional variations; so we may say 
a laughing countenance, but we should hardly say a laughing 
visage. 

Examples: To wear a gay visage. To have a dreary visage. 

To bear a sad visage. 

His grizzled beard and matted hair obscured a visage of de- 
spair. (Scott) There are no wrinkles in his visage. (@ o d win) 
~ The sun burnt my visage, but I needed it not. (Barrow) The 
maniac bellowed; she parted her shaggy locks from her visage. 

(Charlotte Bronté) When aray from a lantern fell on 

Mr. Moore’s face, you could see an unusual spark dancing in his 

eyes, ... and when the Rector’s visage was illuminated, his hard 

features were revealed all agrin and ashine with glee. (Char 1 ot- 
te Bront 6) Would she have acknowledged in that mischievous, 
sardonic visage the same face to which she had looked up with such 
love, ... (Charlotte Bronté) Their faces are tolerably 
round, contrary to the visage of the others, which inclines much 
to flatness. (A d air) Their visages, too were peculiar; one had 

a large head, broad face, and small piggish eyes. (Irvin g) 

As he draws back from the door, an all-comprehensive benig- 

nity blazes from his visage. (Hawthorne) A visage like 

mine, looking no fresher than an apple that has stood the winter. 

(George Eliot) Lying on the floor was a dead man,... 

He was withered, wrinkled, and loathsome of visage. 

(Wilde) The flat-cheeked visage seemed to wince, and this 

upset him. (Galsworthy) 
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To look at a person’s FACE and from the expression of his 
COUNTENANCE notice that his VISAGE was dreary. 


FAME, noun 


Fame means widespread renown, reputation, often glory, celebrity. 
It may also mean the condition of being much talked about, or com- 
mon estimation, opinion generally held. Fame is generally to the credit 
of the person concerned, but sometimes it may be discreditable. 

Examples: To seek fame. Literary fame. 

“Only to myself do I owe my fame.” (Shakespeare) When 
old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler, ... how 
distinguished an officer Major Dobbin was, ... he expressed his 
surprise ... But he heard of the major’s fame from various mem- 
bers of his society. (Thackeray) On the top of the hill was 
the monument for which the place was famous. The monument 
was the work of one of the greatest sculptors of modern France; 
and yet his fame was at once forgotten in the fame of the man whose 
statue he had made. (Chesterton) Those days might, with- 
out exaggeration, be called spacious days: and if they are gone 
beyond recall, let us hope, at least that in gatherings such as this 
we Shall still speak of them with pride and affection, still cherish 
in our hearts the memory of those dead and gone great ones whose 
fame the world will not willingly let die. (J. Joyce) 

Proverbs: Common fame is seldom to blame. Good fame 
is better than a good face. 


SYNONYMS 
CELEBRITY GLORY RENOWN 


CELEBRITY, fame, renown 

Celebrity denotes the state of being famous; fame; it implies 
widespread recognition; it is the condition of being much exalted or 
talked about. 

The difference between fame and celebrity is that celebrity carries 
a stronger implication of famousness and popularity than it does of 
deep-seated or long-lived admiration and esteem, besides we speak of 
local celebrity, but world-wide fame. 

Examples: An event of great celebrity in the history of 
humanity. Shakespeare’s successors had celebrity but Shakespeare 
has fame. 

He was recommended to the public notice by the celebrity of 
his family. (R ad1!ey) I did not find myself yet enriched in pro- 
portion to my celebrity. (Samuel Johnson) 
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GLORY, fame, renown 
Glory means honorable fame; it also means the honour and respect 


accorded, to fame, high renown won by a human being through great 
services and achievements or extraordinary efforts. Glory is accorded 
to a person or thing. 


The difference between glory and fame is that glory has a more 


exalted sense than fame; besides, glory stresses brilliancy of achieve- 
ment rewarded by enthusiastic praise or high honour. 


Examples: To win glory on the field of battle. He re- 
turned with glory. Shakespeare died about three hundred and 
fifty years ago; but Shakespeare has lived, and his glory has grown, 
through all these years. 

No flowery road leads to glory. (Quoted as a common say- 
ing) 

“Glory of great men should always be measured by the means 
which they have used to acquire it.” (Shakespeare) Great 
is the glory, for the strife is hard. (Wordsworth) Agnes has 
a great liking for Traddles and it is capital to see them meet and 
to observe the glory of Traddles as he comments the dearest girl 
in the world to her acquaintance. (Dickens)... hehadahank- 
ering feeling of revenge in hismind, and longed to measure him- 
self against that splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the glory, 
pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, drums beating, guards 
saluting, ... (Thackeray) This was no other than Captain 
William Dobbin, ... returned from yellow fever, in the 
West Indies, to which the fortune of the service had ordered 
his regiment, while so many of his gallant comrades were 
reaping glory in the Peninsula. (Thackeray) The two 


couples were perfectly happy, ... Jos was in his glory, order- 
ing about the waiters with great majesty. (Thackeray) 
The creative spirit in him flamed up... And _ then in 


splendor and glory, came the great idea. He would write. 
J. London) 


Proverbs: Mean men admire wealth, great men glory. 
Vain glory blossoms, but never bears. 
RENOWN, celebrity; fame 
Renown denotes widespread and high repute, fame, it may also 


denote the fact or condition of being widely celebrated and acclaimed 
= preat achievements, e.g., in science, art, government, war, or 
e like. 


The difference between renown and fame is that renown is a well 


deserved fame. 


Examples: His renown had spread even to the remotest 
parts of our country. 

His memory and honour shall descend upon his posterity, as a 
mark of renown. (Redgrave) 
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FAMOUS, adjective 


FAMOUS means possessing fame; widely, favourably and well 
known; celebrated, in fame or public report; noted, renowned, much 
talked about, eminent, illustrious, distinguished in story or common 
talk. Famous means much talked of, written about, discussed, caus- 
ing a noise or sensation. It is used both in a favourable and an unfa- 
vourable sense, though more commonly in the former. It is applicable 
both to persons and things; generally followed by for before the thing 
for which the person or thing is famed. 

Examples: A man famous for erudition, for eloquence, 
etc. A spring famous for its cures. Famous for beauty, for learn- 
ing, etc. A famous inventor. This is a famous hot-spring resort. 

The famous Italian singer Parinelli. (Ir ving) “I hear little 
in the quiet life I lead, but I understand you are beginning to be 
famous.” (D ic k ens) Osborne’s reputation was prodigious among 
the young men of the regiment. He was famous in field sports, 
famous at a song, famous on parade. (Thackeray) The fa- 
mous diamonds had undergone a famous seizure,... (T hac k- 
eray) ... he established a famous foundation hospital for 
old men and children. (Thackeray) “Yes, gentlemen,” he 
said, “it is the most famous pearl in the world, ...” (Conan 
Doyle) “You want to be famous?” she asked abruptly.— “Yes, 
a little bit”, he confessed. “This is part of the adventure. It is 
not the being famous, but the process of becoming so, that counts. 
And after all, to be famous would be, for me, only a means to 
something else. I want to be famous very much, for that matter and 
jor that reason.” (J. London) Martin Eden, the famous writer 
did not exist. Martin Eden, the famous writer, was a vapor that 


had arisen in the mob-mind,... (J. London} 
SYNONYMS 
CELEBRATED EMINENT NOTED 
DISTINGUISHED ILLUSTRIOUS RENOWNED 


CELEBRATED; famous 

Celebrated means having celebrity; famous, well known, dis- 
tinguished; mentioned with praise or honour; also much talked about; 
it is most frequently employed in respect of intellectual character 
of literary or scientific men. 

The difference between famous and celebrated is that famous 
denotes that what is extensively known and talked about, but cele- 
brated is that of which men have spoken or written much, as worthy 
of interest or praise. 

Examples: A celebrated painter, writer, artist, player, 
etc. A celebrated trial. 
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The celebrated works of antiquity, which have stood the test 
of so many different ages. (Torch) These parts are celebrated 
for their fish. (T orl ey) He had his part in many a celebrated 
fight. (Seddley) In two or three minutes there was another 
knock, and Mr. Hubbard himself, the celebrated frame-maker of 
South Audley Street, came in with a somewhat rough-looking 
young assistant. (Wilde) Once or twice every month during 
the winter, and on each Wednesday evening while the season last- 
ed, he would throw open to the world his beautiful house and 
have the most celebrated musicians of the day to charm his guests 
with wonders of their art. (Wilde) “I presume you have been 
round this little place. Not much to see here, except the Apolli- 
naris Church.”—“The what!”—“The Apollinaris Church. ”— 
“A strange name to give achurch. Very continental I must say. °— 
“Yes, that is where our neighbour falls short sometimes, ... 
The water is called after the church, not the church after the wa- 
ter.”—“I am glad to hear it. Is the church a celebrated one?” 
(B.S haw) 


DISTINGUISHED, famous, celebrated 

Distinguished means possessing, or having acquired, distinc- 
tions; recognized as having performed meritorious service, as having 
remarkable attainments; hence, celebrated, famous; also better known 
than others in the same class or profession; well known, eminent. It 
especially carries the implication of being differentiated from all 
other persons because of superiority, and of being widely and publicly 
recognized for these qualities. 

Distinguished differs from famous in conveying the idea of social 
prominence as the result of public services rendered, or merit publicly 
exhibited. 

Examples: A distinguished writer, statesman, soldier. 

This is a distinguished author famous for his works in thefieldof.. . 

Among the guests there were some distinguished persons. A dis- 

tinguished sportsman. 

When old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler, 

.. . how distinguished an officer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited 

a great deal of scornful incredulity, ... (Thackeray) 

... all over Britain there were thousands of incompetent doctors 

distinguished for nothing but their sheer stupidity and acquired 

capacity for bluffing their patients. (Cronin) Though Abbey 
was now perhaps the third most distinguished physician in Europe, 
he had known hardship and bitter struggles in his earlier days... 

(Cronin) 


EMINENT, famous, distinguished 
Eminent means highly distinguished, of high position, prominent; 
famous, especially in one’s own profession or craft. Persons are emi- 
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nent who stand above their fellows. This may be by talent, merit, 
high station, or virtue. 

The difference between eminent and famous is that famous is 
applied to persons and things, eminent generally to persons only. 
If compared with distinguished, eminent implies greater conspicu- 
ousness for excellence or other outstanding qualities. 

Examples: An eminent statesman. An eminent soldier. 
An eminent physician. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the pyblic for being eminent. 
(Swift) In the course of fifteen or eighfeen months’ daily and 
constant attention to this eminent finishing governess, what a 
deal of secrets Amelia learned, ... which old Miss Pinkerton of 
Chiswick herself, had no cognizance of! (Thackeray) So, 
pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please everybody; 
and we know that she was eminent and successful as a practitioner 
in the art of giving pleasure. (Thackeray) The character- 
istics that makes a man eminent in one class ruins him in another. 
If you are a clerk, take care not to behave like a duke. (B.S h a w) 
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ILLUSTRIOUS, famous 
Illustrious means famous, celebrated, distinguished by greatness, 
genius, etc.; renowned; eminent; we speak of illustrious heroes, of 
illustrious deeds or events; it also imputes to the thing; it is used to 
describe a glory or splendor that increases its prestige or influence. 
The difference between illustrious and famous is that a notable 
event or natural phenomenon may be famous, but never illustrious; 
famous as well as eminent is used mostly of persons who are exalted 
among those of their calling, but illustrious is said of a person who 

shines before the world. 
Examples: J/llustrious deeds. An illustrious author. 
Several of these victims were not only tllustrious for their 
rank, but yet more so for their talents and virtues. (Prescot t) 
... As the philosophic Dane observes, with that universal appli- 
cability which distinguishes the illustrious ornament of the Elisa- 
bethian Era, ... (Dickens) ... perhaps I cannot better 
express the conclusion ... than by borrowing the language of 
an illustrious poet, to reply that our Boat is on the shore, and 
our Bark is on the sea. (Die kens) Thus Rawdon knew nothing 
about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, or the superb brilliant 
ornament which decorated the fair bosom of his lady, but lord 
Steyne, who was in his place at court, as. .. oneof the great digni- 
taries and illustrious defences of the throneof England... and paid 
particular attention to the little woman, knew whence the jewels 
came, and who paid for them. (Thackeray) Of the other 
illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour fo encounter on 
this her first presentation to the grand world . . . was his excellency 
the Prince of Peterwaradin, with his princess. (Thackeray) 
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NOTED, famous 


Noted means famous, distinguished, celebrated, renowned, emi- 
nent, well-known, by reputation or report; specially noticed, observed 
or marked. . 

Noted differs from famous or celebrated in imputing more dis- 
tinction to the person singled out for attention. 

Examples: A nofed writer. A noted orator. A noted com- 
mander. A noted traveller. 
There are two brothers of his, William and Walter Blunt, 

Esquires, both members of Parliament, and noted speakers. (S h e- 

r idan) He was far too noted a person to venture to go entirely 

unarmed. (Scott) Try our nofed ales and stouts. (Dickens) 

He was noted for his scant indulgence in meat, drink, or sleep. 

(J.Green) Theroom was full of notedscientists. (Bar buck) 


RENOWNED, famous 


Renowned means possessing renown; famous, celebrated for great 
and heroic achievements, for distinguished qualities, or for grandeur. 
The difference between renowned and famous is that a person 
can be renowned only for great and illustrious deeds, while a person 
may be famous for this and also for some incident of importance 
which is associated with him, but does not of necessity imply any 
greatness of character; those only are renowned who are principals 
in great actions. 
Examples: A renowned explorer. A renowned city. A re- 
nowned statesman. 
His deeds were great and he was, is, and will be renowned into 
generations. (SG wift) The Lake of Geneva, ... this renowned 
inland sea. (Tyndall) 


FASHION, noun 


FASHION in the meaning treated here denotes a style, mode, 
habit, custom, generally prevailing, most in repute, and by conven- 
tion regarded as the best and most admirable at a given period, or in 
a given place; vogue; also widespread popularity or acceptance of 
manners, dress, behaviour, or the like that are taken up by those 
who wish to follow the trend or to be regarded as up-to-date. 

Examples: The latest Paris fashions. To set, follow the 
fashion in dress. The fashion of the eighteenth century. 

“Mrs. Boffin... is a highflier at fashion, at present I’m not.” 
(Dickens) Little Becky’s soul swelled with pride... she saw 
fortune, fame, fashion before her. (Thackeray) 

Proverbs: So many lands, so many fashions. Fine cloth 
is never out of fashion. 
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SYNONYMS 
MODE STYLE VOGUE 


MODE, fashion 

Mode is the prevailing fashion in dress, especially in the phrase 
“the mode,” also customary or conventional usage in dress, manners, 
etc., especially as observed by persons of fashion. 

Mode differs from fashion being the prevailing peak of fashion, em- 
phasizing elegance. 

Examples: The mode of dressing. 

A bedstead of the antique mode. (S wif t) He drove his horses 
in the park; he dined at the fashionable taverns, he frequented 
theatres, as the mode was in those days, ... (Thackeray) 
His mode of dressing, and the particular styles that from time to 
time he affected, had their marked influence on the young exqui- 
sites... (Wilde) 


STYLE, fashion 

Style denotes fashion in dress; mode; a particular, distinctive, 
or characteristic mode of fashion, especially good or approved fash- 
ion; elegance. It may also be a characteristic mode of action, 
mode of living, of writing, speaking, etc. 

The difference between style and fashion is that fashion is that 
which characterizes or distinguishes the dress, habits, manners, etc. 
of a period or group, but style although it is sometimes used inter- 
changeably with fashion suggests the elegant or distinguished man- 
ner or way of dressing, furnishing, living and the like. 

Examples: All the latest styles. A chair in the Queen 
Anne style. To be in style. The style of Johnson. When did this 
style of dress go out of fashion? 

Her style of dress announced taste in the wearer; very un- 
obtrusive in fashion, far from costly in material, but suitable in 
colour to the fair complexion with which it contrasted, ... (Char- 
fotte Bronte) She would stand sometimes in the centre 
of this room and thinking ... of what was really her style of 
dress, of why Michael had such funny ears: and sometimes she 
stood not thinking at all ... (G@alsworthy) ... that a 
house, if built in really good style, was a first-class investment. 
(Galsworthy) He is a tall chuckle-headed young man of 
24, with a complexion and sfy/e of aman of rank, and self-assur- 
ance... (B. Shaw) 


VOGUE, fashion 

Vogue is the prevailing fashion; popular mode, custom, practice 
at the time. The word is often used in the phrase “in vogue.” To be 
in vogue is to be in popular acceptance, and combines the ideas of 
approval and general use. 
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Vogue differs from fashion suggesting the temporary popularity 
of certain fashions 

Examples: The vogue oi very short skirts. A mere pass- 
ing vogue. What will the next vogue be? This year’s vogue is pop- 
ular music. Shorts are now the vogue for tennis. 

“T’m not in favour of expensive apparatus. It’s got to be paid 
for before you show a profit. Besides, it grows out of date, loses 
its vogue.” (Cronin) 


FEAR, noun 


FEAR is a general word and suggests a natural feeling produced 
by the instinct of self-preservation at an actual nearness or supposed 
nearness of danger; it denotes a state of alarm or a particular appre- 
hension of some future evil; the feeling or-condition of being afraid. 
Fear frequently suggests a loss of courage amounting to cowardice. 
Fear may also imply an emotion excited by threatening evil or impend- 
ing pain, accompanied by a strong desire to avoid or escape it; an ac- 
tive feeling of dismay or dread. 

Examples: He was used to feel no fear in the midst of 
battle. The fear of death was upon her. I daren’t enter for fear 
of the dog. She is in fear of the judgement of society. 

But though the steamer was under way,. he might not be on 
board; he might not have got the letter; he might not choose to 
come. A hundred fears poured one over the other into the little 
heart, as fast as the waves on the dyke. (Thackeray) Mrs. 
Heep broke again, crying on her knees to Agnes, being half frantic 
with fears for her darling. (Dickens) A strange sense of fear 
for which he could not account, came over him. (Wilde) This 
man from outer darkness was evil. Her mother saw it, and her 
mother was right ... The fire of him was no longer warm, and 
the fear of him was no longer poignant. (J. London) “You 
are going to be able to talk to me... without any fear that any 
word you ever tell me is going to reach another ear.” (Dreiser) 
And as for Clyde, never having experienced or imagined such a 
scene, he was literally shivering with fear and horror. (Dreiser) 
He was a young man without fear, without reverence, without 
imagination, ...(B. Shaw)... he began to feel that he was 
shouldering a burden which belonged to someone else. Yet he 
simply dared not risk a protest, for fear of losing his job. (Cro nin) 

Proverbs: It is good to fear the worst, the best will 
save itself. Fear makes the wolf bigger than he is. Early and 
provident fear is the mother of safety. Keep your fears to your- 
self but share your courage. To him who is in fear everything 
rustles, 
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SYNONYMS 


ALARM DISMAY 
APPREHENSION DREAD 


ALARM, fear 

Alarm denotes an overwhelming fear; it also implies a sudden 
fear or painful emotion excited by an apprehension of danger; it may 
also be loss of courage, dismay, dread. Alarm is characterized by a 
sudden state of fear, due to the appearance of something which in- 
dicates danger. 

The difference between fear and alarm is that fear implies rather 
the state or condition than the event; but alarm is an agitation 
of; the feeling caused by imminent danger as a result of fright or 

anic. 

: Examples: An epidemic causes great alarm. It proved 
to be a false alarm. There is nothing in his illness to cause 
alarm. 

Robinson Crusoe was seized with alarm when he saw the foot- 
print on the sand. (D ef 0 e) In the month of March, Anno Domini 
1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes and Louis XVIII fled, and all 
Europe was in a/arm, and the funds fell, and old John Sedley was 
ruined. (Thackeray) He turned red and started back from 
her with a look of great alarm and horror. (Thackeray) 
“Where’s mother?” He said suddenly appearing to notice, with 
alarm the absence of Traddles, and pulling down the bell- 
rope. (Dickens) One of those strong men, .. . might at this 
moment be sounding a local alarm that would bring a score 
of such men to the work of hunting for him this very night. 
(Dreiser): | 

Proverb: He is in safe quarters who sounds the alarm. 


APPREHENSION, dread, fear 


Apprehension denotes fear as to what may happen; dread; antici- 
pation of danger; when the nearness of danger is rather speculative 
than manifest, it gives rise to the feeling of apprehension. 

The difference between fear and apprehension is that apprehen- 
sion stresses the anticipation or fear of possible danger. 

Examples: Apprehension before opening a telegram. 

Apprehension of danger. She was under apprehension concerning 

her child’s health. ] looked about with some apprehension for 

what might next happen to me. | 
“It is better to suffer once than to be in perpetual apprehension.” 

(Shakespeare) “The relapse you have described ... was 

not quite unforseen by its subject ... You have no idea how such 

an apprehension weighs on the suffierer’s mind.” (Dickens) 

“Have no apprehension for me.” (Dickens) We were often in 
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serious apprehension that the coach would be blown over. (D ic k- 
ens) Whatever these terrors were on the part of Esmond’s 
Mistress ... she never allowed them outwardly to appear, but 
hid her apprehension as she did her charities and devotion. (T hack- 
eray) Let a man front the object of his worst apprehension, 
and his stoutness will commonly make his fear groundless. (S t e- 
venson) He offered to draw her toward him again, but it was 
no more than a tentative muscular movement of the girdling arm, 
for he feared that he might be greedy. Then he felt her body yielding, 
and once again she was close in his arms and lips were pressed on 
lips. “What will my people say?” she queried, with sudden appre- 
hension, in one of the pauses. (J. London) Andrew found to 
his horror that he had drawn as his first examiner a man he had 
heard Harrison speak of with apprehension, Doctor Maurice Gadsby. 
(C r o nin) She opened her mouth several times like a fish gasping 
for air. Then an expression of positive apprehension came upon 
her face. (Cronin) He felt an almost sick apprehension of the 
job before him, a frantic terror. Something awful was going to 
happen. (Aldington) 


DISMAY, fear, apprehension 

Dismay means loss of moral courage or resolution in prospect of 
danger or difficulty; it involves a state of gloomy apprehension; 
it also implies faintness of heart due to fear or a feeling of inability 
to cope with peril or calamity. 

Dismay differs from fear in emphasizing deprivation of spirit, 
courage or initiative, especially by an alarming prospect. 

Examples: I cannot see such sights without dismay. 

He who has learned to survey the labour without dismay has 
achieved half the victory. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Our unfortunate travellers contemplated their situation in per- 
fect dismay. (Ir ving) “Are vou not aware, Sir,” Miss Briggs asked, 
“that she has left our roof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is 
nearly killed by the intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s union with 
her.” (Thackeray) She lifted her hands in mute dismay. 
(George Eliot) He had been glad to get his news out under 
cover of this burst of irritation. He had expected a cry of dismay; 
the silence with which his pronouncement was received alarmed 
him. (Galsworthy) “Jon, Father says we may go to Italy, 
you and I. Would you like to?” ... Italy with his mother! A 
fortnight ago it would have been perfection; now it filled 
him with dismay; he felt that the sudden suggestion had 
to do with Fleur. (Galsworthy) After hearing of his 
father’s death, she wrote to Jon, and received his answer three 
days later... It was his first letter since their meeting at 
June’s. She opened it with misgiving, and read it with dismay. 
(Galsworthy) 
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DREAD, fear, apprehension, alarm 

Dread means apprehension of something future, great and con- 
tinual fear, alarm, apprehensiveness of something which may happen; 
anticipatory terror. Dread is the extreme form of anxiety on account 
of possible danger; it also often implies a loss of courage almost 
amounting to cowardice. 

The difference between dread and fear is that dread is stronger 
than fear. Fear and dread may be due to an imaginary danger, while 
alarm is based on something which has happened or is present and 
is an evidence of danger. 

Examples: The dread of suffering. The dread of snakes. 

The dread of financial ruin. Dread is a degree of permanent fear, 

habitual and painful apprehension of some unpleasant event. 

“Remember that I confide in simple love and truth at last. 

Have no apprehension of me, Trotwood,” she added, after a moment; 

“the step you dread me taking, I shall never take.” (Dickens) 

And cold dread stiffened up his air. (C ab b ar d) “Do you know 

what fear is? Not ordinary fear of insult, injury, or death, but 

abject, quivering dread of something that you cannot see.” 

(L.S trong) He was still inwardly troubled by his great dread. 

(Dreiser) Clydewas now compelled to suffer the most trightiul 

fears and dreads. (Dreiser) “Night calls! You know how we 

all go to bed at night, with a feeling of dread that we’ll be wakened 
and called out.” (Cr o nin) Free of his dread of being patronized, 

Evans revealed himself a human being, ... (Cronin) 


Inwardly she was troubled by great DREAD and her FEAR was 
not groundless because the epidemic of smallpox caused great ALARM 
that filled her with DISMAY and she felt a sudden APPREHENSION 
for the safety of her children. 


FINE, adjective 


FINE means delicately nice, as “fine little hands,” or “fine 
little feet;” delicate in structure or texture as “/ine paper;” subtle; 
delicate. Fine is also used in a figurative sense and has a very large 
range of application 

Examples: Fine linen. A chain of fine gold. She has a fine 
taste. Fine praise. Fine satire. A fine debator. A fine ear for music. 

A fine point in argument. 

. eyes underneath their long fine lashes. (Shelley) “Any- 
one you love must be marvellous, and any girl that has the effect 
you describe must be fine and noble.” (Wilde) Under the 
influence of the varied occurrences, the fine, invisible passion . 
she relaxed and heard with open ears. (Dreiser) 
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SYNONYMS 
DELICATE NICE SUBTLE 


DELICATE, fine, subtle, nice 

Delicate means fine, especially in texture, and subtle. It means al- 
so subtle in its fineness; fine; nice. Delicate is used both literally 
and figuratively. 

The difference between fine and delicate is that fine may be favour- 
able or unfavourable, but delicate is always favourable. 

Examples: He works with a delicate instrument. This 
artist had a delicate taste. A figure with delicate features. She is a 
person with a delicate judgement. 

When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such 
delicate subjects as the present, a great deal of confidence and inti- 
macy is presently established between them. (Thackeray) 
“How Miss Sharp is awakened by my words, when not one of the 
people here is touched. I am too fine for them—too delicate. I must 
familiarize my style—but she understands it.” (Thackeray) 
Lord Steyne was not so rude as to impart his suspicions upon Mrs. 
Becky, whose feelings might be hurt by any controversy on the mon- 
ey question, ... But he... instituted the necessary inquiries 
in a most cautious and delicate manner. (Thackeray) The 
meats were likely to be delicate, the wines choice. (George 
Eliot) An irony so quiet, so delicate that many readers never 
notice it...(B. Stallert)... there came through the open 
door the heavy scent of the lilac, or the more delicate perfume of the 
pink-flowering thorn. (Wilde) Dorian Gray was sipping some 
pale-yellow wine from a delicate gold-beaded buble of Venetian 
glass,...(Wilde) 


NICE, fine, delicate 


Nice is said of that which involves delicacy and fineness; nice as 
here considered means delicate, subtle, small. Colloquially it means 
pretty, agreeable. 

The difference between nice and delicate is that a person may have 
a delicate ear in music, and have anice taste or judgement in music. 
In the first case it is meant that the person’s ear is offended with 
the smallest discordance; in the second case it is meant that the 
person scientifically discriminates the beauties and defects of differ- 
ent pieces. 

Examples: A veryniceresemblance. A nice point of law. 

A nice question. I have a nice ear for music. Nice shades of mean- 

ing and distinctions. The nice eye can distinguish one grade from 

another. He has a nice taste in art and literature. 
“I hope you had presence of mind to do this—for it was a nice 
part to act.” (Richardson) It becomes a very nice and curi- 
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ous question indeed. (Ir ving) His remarks during the dispute 
were rather nice. (B ic her) His remarks are nice, they would at 
least have escaped me. (Barton) A point in question may be 
either delicate or nice; it is delicate as it is likely to touch the tender 
feelings of any party; but it is nice as it involves contrary interest 
and becomes difficult of determination. (S. Grabe) 


SUBTLE, fine, delicate 
Subtle means very fine or delicate in quality and texture. It is 


used to describe persons, especially their mind. Subtle means 


Or 


possessing mental fineness and delicacy. 


Subtle differs from fine often when likely to elude perception 
understanding. , 

Examples: Sudtle humour. Subtle irony. He is a subtle 
diplomat: A subtle and fine distinction. Subtle shades of meaning. 
The subtle threads of silk-worms. 

~ Thesubtle sound too fine for mortal sense. (Southey) Those 
intricate questions that possess so subtle acharm. (Charlot- 
te Bronte) These principles seem too refined and subtle for 
such vulgar subjects. (1B. W ales) I distinguish plain each subtle 
line of her face. (R o g e) A subtle observer would perceive how tru- 
ly Shelley represents his own time. (Linsbery) How sublle, 
how delicate was the vision of the great painter. (Bradfor d) 
There were poisons so subtle that to know their properties one had 
to sicken of them. (Wilde)... hefound himself gazing at the 
portrait ... That a change should have taken place was incredible 
to him. And yet it was a fact. Was there some subtle affinity be- 
tween the chemical atoms, that shaped themselves into form and 
colour on the canvas and the soul that was within him? (Wild e) 
A subtle diplomacy and wary tactics would be necessary. (B e n- 
nett) “Yours is a subtle science if you can really tell of what each 
star is made. You formed your science on experiment in what you 
see and know.” (Ralph Fox) 


A FINE taste, ear for music, or FINE gold; DELICATE periume, 


glass or instrument; NICE remark, question, or shades of meaning; 
a SUBTLE irony, humour, or principles. 


FOOD, noun 


FOOD denotes matter which can be eaten or absorbed and assimi- 


lated, to maintain life and growth; a more or less solid nourishment 
(as opposed to drink); diet, aliment, nutriment, fare, feed, victuals, 
sustenance. Food is an unqualified term applicable to either man 
or animal. Food is also used figuratively. 
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Examples: All substances which satisfy the hunger of men 
or animals are food. Mental, spiritual food. Food tor thought, re- 
flection. Food for plants. Moisture and substances in the soil 
provide food for plants. 

“This may prove food to my displeasure.” (Shakespear e) 
Just enough food and drink should be taken to restore our strength 
and not to overburden it. (Swift) What food feeds his hopes? 
(Wordsworth) Some people have food but no appetite; others 
have appetite but have no food. I have both. (Mark Twain) 
Mrs. Poppets brought the tray in with a little steak and onions, 
and some rhubarb tart. I must have been very weak at the time, 
because I know, after the first half-hour or so, I seemed to take no 
interest whatever in my food—an unusual thing with me—and | 
didn’t want any cheese. (Jerome K. Jerome) There is 
no love sincerer than the love of food. (B. Shaw) It was weeks 
since they had eaten a proper meal. Whenever they obtained any 
real nice food now, they sat down to it silently, intently and de- 
structively. (Co p p ar d) After the skimpy meals served to him 
by Blodwen, it was a great treat to Andrew to find hot appetizing 
food before him. (Cronin) The ponies would eat any kind of 
food, scraps of loaf, potato and apple rinds, and even orange peel. 
(Cronin) 

Proverb: One man’s food is another man’s poison. 


SYNONYMS 
ALIMENT © FARE NOURISHMENT SUSTENANCE 
DIET FEED NUTRIMENT VICTUALS 


ALIMENT, food, nutriment 
Aliment is a bookish word and means food, nutriment, sustenance 


that which nourishes or feeds, or which promotes growth. Aliment is 
also used figuratively to denote that which supports or sustains the 
mind; sustenance, support. 


Examples: An aliment for the body and mind. He needs 
fluid aliments, such as broths or soups. 

These are the aliments by which plant is fed. (Do b bins) 
Liquids convey all aliment and food to all the parts of the man’s 
body. (Medical Journal) 


DIET, food, fare, victuals 
Diet implies food, daily fare; the provisions or victuals in daily 


use viewed as a collective whole especially in relation to their quality 
and effects, or taken in a course of medical treatment. Diet also means 
a course of food specially selected or prescribed. 


The difference between food and diet is that food is used figurative- 


ly but diet is not. 
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Examples: To put a patient on a special diet. A oe 
diet. 

Herbs or roots without oil and plain dry bread, that is their 
lenten diet. (Swift) If doctors fail you, let these three be your 
doctors—A cheerful mind, rest, and moderate diet. (Swift) 
After these two—Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, Doctor Merri- 
man is requisite to preserve health. (Swift) The dogs were too 
much distended by their abundant dief to move. (Stevenson) 
“ .. I cured her gastric ulcer with five weeks’ diet.” (Cr on in) 
He laughed, and, taking his pad, drew up a diet tor her, 
adding also a list of foods which she must absolutely avoid. 
(Cronin) 

Proverbs: A little with quiet is the only diet. Diet 
cures more than the lancet. Whatsoever was the father of a dis- 
ease, an ill diet was the mother. 


FARE, food, diet, provisions 
Fare means food and drink, diet, supply or provision of food, 
regarded as abundant or scanty. Fare ‘also means food regarded with 
reference to its quality; fare is also specific daily food. 
Fare adds to food the implication of the whole range of foods which 
may nourish a person, animal, or plant. 
' Examples: Simple, homely fare, delicious fare. I long for 
family fare. An extensive bill of fare. He lived on dainty fare. 
The fare of some animals is limited in range. 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare. (W or ds worth) 
He cannot recover from his illness through evil fare. (K en t) 
Proverb: Better have hard fare with good men than feast 
with bad. 


FEED, food 

Feed means material given or taken as food especially to or by 
domestic animals; food for cattle; fodder, provendor; it may also mean 
the amount of food given at one time. Feed may be used in respect of 
persons, especially small children. 

Feed differs from food in being used especially to denote the food 
of domestic animals. 

Examples: 

Prepare the horses for their journey by a feed of corn. (Field- 
ing) “I can give your horses a feed of oats now and then.” (She- 
ridan) The child has its feed five times a day, regularly. (R 0 - 
berts) What a glorious feed we were offered. (Macrock) 
It is the custom to entertain a distinguished visitor with 
what is in modern London called a feed. (Perl y) The feed of 
this family of seven persons is far less than a dollar a week. 
(Gordon) 
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NOURISHMENT, food 

Nourishment means food, that which nourishes or sustains; ali- 
ment, sustenance, nutriment; nourishment. It is used to denote what- 
ever can be introduced into the system asa means of sustaining life. 
It is also used figuratively. 

The difference between food and nourishment is that food car- 
ries no special implication or idea beyond that of supplying with what 
is necessary to support life, but nourishment carries the idea of furn- 
ishing a growing body with what is congenial to it, and with what 
it requires, not merely for subsistence and growth, but for luxuriance 
and well-being. 

Examples: 

“About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best peck, 
and men sit down to that nourishment which is called supper.” 
(Shakespeare) You may see the bird visiting her young 
with nourishment. (T urch) The patient was pursuaded to take 
some nourishment. (Bogard) “You need only nourishment 
and you will again be well.” (W al edge) A goodstrong stomach 
will convert coarse viands into good nourishment. (T alin g} 
At this time dried milk goods were unknown, commercially 
unorganized. It was Le Roy who led their attack on the world mar- 
ket, advertising them as God-given nourishment for infants and 
invalids. (Cronin) 


NUTRIMENT, food, nourishment 
Nutriment means food, nourishment; it is that which gives strength 
or power of growth. Nutriment is also used figuratively. 
Nutriment differs from food in having a more pronounced refer- 
ence to the vitalizing effect of various foods. 
Examples: 
Is not virtue in mankind the nutriment that feeds the mind? 
(S w if t) Observing the proportion between nutriment and labour, 
' and keeping the body in ahealthy state...(Samuel John- 
Son) 
They banqueted upon your gods, 
And died for lack of further nutriment. (B y r on) 
The infant received very little nutriment from its mother’s milk. 
(B er g) That dry bones could be a magazine of nutriment ready to 
yield up their sustenance in the form best adopted to the support 
of life... (Journal of Medicine) 


SUSTENANCE, food, victuals, nourishment 

Sustenance denotes that which maintains or supports life or 
strength; food, nourishment, victuals. 

Sustenance differs from food in implying especially that which sup- 
ports life. 
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Examples: A day’s sustenance. He has gone for a week 
without sustenance. There is little susfenance in sweets. He was 
dying for want of sustenance. 

It was so directed purely for my sustenance on that wild mis- 
erable place. (Defoe) | had all the appetite of a growing boy, 
but was prohibited any sustenance beyond what was absolutely 
necessary for the support of nature. (Scot t) No want was there 
of human sustenance, soit fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing 
roots. (Tennyson) The farm barely provided sustenance for 
the family. (L ane) Water is not the least of our sustenance. (R o y) 
In Europe large spaces are covered with food—grasses and other 
plants for the sustenance of the inhabitants. (B at he w) 


VICTUALS, food 
Victuals means articles of food of various kinds; especially 


articles of ordinary diet prepared for use. Victuals is largely dialectal 
and colloquial; used in the plural. 


The difference between victuals and food is that food may exist 


in a raw state, unprepared for eating; but victuals is used especially 
to denote prepared food. 


Examples: 

I had three hundred cooks to dress my victuals. (Swift) I 
must confess your wine and victuals I was too hard upon a little. 
(Swift) 

And Laura waited long, and wept a little 
She almost lost all appetite for victuals. (B y ron) 

A refreshment-room with drinks and cakes, and pastry, but ... 
no substantial victuals. (Hawthorne) Dinner was announced 
by Baily junior in these terms:—“The viftles is up!” (Dick- 
ens) Jos himself, who had looked on her as a good-natured harm- 
less pauper to whom it was his duty to give victuals and shelter... 
began to appear at the breakfast table... (Thackeray) 
I bear in mind how elegantly we eat our victuals. {E 11 is) I worked 
hard enough to earn my passage and my victuals. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Good victuals make good blood. There is more 
good victuals at home, than in seven other kingdoms. 


FORBID, verb 


To FORBID means to prohibit; say with authority concerning an 


act that it must not take place; refuse to allow; command a person not 
to do something or to have, to use, etc. or not to enter some place; 
to warn off by command; to put an interdiction against something, 
interdict; inhibit; ban. 


Examples: To forbid one to enter the house. To forbid one 
to speak. I forbid you to go. 
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“Why does man hunger so much after forbidden fruit?” (S hak e- 
speare) “Weareever striving alter what is forbidden, and coveting 
what is denied us.” (Shakespeare) Lady Macbeth, ... with 
a scared look, left the library. Lady Jane looked up to her husband 
as if she would fain follow and soothe her mamma; but Pitt forbade 
his wife to move. (Thackeray) 


SYNONYMS 


BAN INTERDICT 
(INHIBIT PROHIBIT 


BAN, forbid, prohibit, interdict 

To ban is to forbid the use of; to say or order that something must 
not be done; shut off or out, interdict; to prohibit as evil or as doing 
evil. | 

Ban differs from forbid in that it carries with it an implication not 
only of prohibition, but a strong connotation of condemnation or dis- 
approval. Besides, forbid does not imply formal and public action as 
does the word ban. Ban is widely used nowadays in the language of 
newspapers, journals, etc. 

Examples: To dan the H-bomb. To ban the tests of nu- 
clear weapons. To ban aggression. To ban comics. To ban profane 
language. To ban obscene magazines. 

It has been a day of driving rain. But it has by no means damp- 
ened the indomitable spirit of the 90-streng band of “hard core” 
marchers— ... many of them veterans of Aldermaston. They 
sang “Ban the bomb” songs on their way ... “Scots” on the flanks 
of the march pushed “Ban the bomb” leaflets through the village 
letter-boxes. (Daily. Worker, 1960) 


INHIBIT, forbid 

To inhibit is to prohibit or forbid (the doing of something). It is 
the act of authority, and is final; it also impli. s a checking or hindering 
of impulses by the mind. If applied to psychology inhibit carries the 
suggestion of restraints imposed on one’s conscience or training, 
which cause one to suppress certain thoughts or desires before they 
can find full expression. 

Inhibit differs from forbid in implying the imposition of restraint 
or restrictions that amount to prohibitions, not only by authority but 
also by the exigencies of the time or situation. 

Examples: To inhibit wrong desires or impulses. To in- 
hibit the use of firearms. 
A clause was inserted which inhibited the Bank from advancing 

money to the Crown without authority from Parliament. (M ac a u- 


lay) 
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INTERDICT, forbid 

To interdict is to forbid or prohibit the use of a thing, or to do 
something. Interdict is a species of forbidding applied to mage serious 
concerns, especially by authoritative command. 

Interdict differs from forbid in being employed in respect of formal 
or public kinds of prohibition. 

Examples: To interdict trade with belligerents. To inter- 
dict the importation of certain goods into a certain country. 


PROHIBIT, forbid 
To prohibit is to forbid, refuse to allow, especially by law or autho- 
rity; to forbid a person to do something. Usually to prohibit implies 
to forbid by official edict, enactment, or the like, and is used in refer- 
ence to laws, statutes, regulations, etc. 
The difference between prohibit and forbid is that to forbid is a com- 
mon and familiar word, whereas to prohibit is a formal or legal word. 
Examples: Smoking prohibited. To prohibit, by interna- 
tional agreement, the bombing of cities. To prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Shame forbids us doing a thing. 
Law, authority, and the like, prohibit. A parent forbids a child to 
take part in some game or to associate with certain companions, 
“It is a very indecent costume,” said Mrs. Davidson. “Mr. Da- 
vidson thinks it should be prohibited by law. How can you expect 
people to be moral when they wear nothing but a strip of red cot- 
ton round their loins?” (M a ugh am) If no more causes develop 
on board, the schooner will be allowed to sail with white passen- 
gers, but all native traffic is prohibited for three months. (M a u- 
g ham) 


FORM, verb 


To FORM is to give form to; to shape, to fashion, to mould. It 
may also mean to constitute, to compose. In general to form denotes 
that the thing brought into being has a definite outline, design, struc- 
ture or the like. To form is also used figuratively. 

Examples: To forma vessel out of clay. To form sentences. 
To form an idea, a concept, a plan. To form a society. The clouds 
formed a veil over the mountain-tops. 

Very lively Amelia was not like the portrait the major had 
formed of her. (T hac ker a y) These are the requisites that form 
airiend. (Swift) A spirit of discontent is rapidly forming among 
the people. (B or g) He formed his opinion based on theory and 
practice. (Bregton) To form a federation of states. (W ales) 
The idea slowly formed in my mind. (J. London) His small 
capital formed a useful basis on which to build afortune. (B en- 
nett) 

Proverb: Form good habits while you are young. 
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SYNONYMS 


COMPOSE FASHION 
CONSTITUTE MOULD 
SHAPE 


COMPOSE, form 

To compose is to form by being put together, e. g. to put words 
together so as to form sentences. 

The difference between compose and form is that to compose is 
said of that which only requires to be put together; but to form is 
said of that to which a certain degree of stability must be given. 

Examples: This substance is composed of sand. He com- 
posed a library which is the best in town. The government was 

composed of representatives of various parties. She composed a 

nice poem. To compose an opera. 

Each day he typed what he composed, and he typed his earlier 
manuscripts as fast as they ‘were returned to him. (J. London) 


CONSTITUTE, form 

To constitute means to contribute all that is needed to make up 
a whole, whether physical or not. To constitute may also mean to give 
legal or official form or shape to. 
' The discrimination to be drawn between constitute and form is that 
form signifies simply to have a form, be it either simple or complex; 
but constitute is said only of those things which have complex forms. 

Examples: Seven days constitute a week. A new board of 
directors was constituted. Reading, writing and arithmetic... do 
not in themselves constitute an education. Her vivacity constitutes 
her main charm. Letters and syllables compose a word, but sense 
constitutes a word. 

Every human creature is constituted to be that profound secret 
and mystery ta every other. (Dickens) But there are some 
souls thus gently constituted, thus frail and delicate, and tender. 
(Thackeray) Things may be formed either by persons or things; 
but laws are constituted by men. (T r enc h) These are the things 
which constitute wealth. (P ay ne) The rocks which constitute 
the crest of the mountain. (Stratfor d) Those fields constitute 
all my landed property. (Waller) That mysterious remoteness 
which constituted half her fascination. (Galsworthy) 


FASHION, form 
To fashion means to give a fashion or form to; it is to form, shape 
or mould; it is used both literally and figuratively. 
Fashion differs from form in emphasizing the idea of shaping. 
Examples: To fashion a vase from clay. Young people 
fashion and form each other. The idol is often fashioned like a 
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man, that is, formed to wear the general character or semblance of 
the human being. Some natives fashion boats out of treetrunks. 

“A halting sonnet ... fashioned to Beatrice.” (“Shake- 
speare) Some of them are fashioned into thefigure of shells. 
(D ef oe) He was going about to fashion in his understanding 
that simple idea. (Marley) This they fashioned to a. conical 
figure. (B ayant) The chairs are fashioned according to the 
designs. (Pinkney) 


MOULD, shape, fashion, form 

To mould is to shape as in a mould, to bring into a certain form; to 
shape as a sculptor or modeller does; to fashion, to form. To mould 
is also used figuratively. 

Mould differs from form in having the special meaning of casting, 
shaping, in a mould or form. : 

Examples: To mould a face out of clay. There is 
great art in moulding a question. To mould dough into loaves to be 
baked. To mould a person’s character. To mould one’s style upon 
that of the best writer. His character was moulded by the trials 
he went through. 

“Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.” (Shake- 
speare) The best men are moulded out of faults. (Shake- 
Ss pear e) On that fuller knowledge he hoped to mould a statement. 
(George Eliot) Vaguely they knew that he had married a 
woman, socially his superior, who had tried to mould him to the 
demands of a county practice... (Cronin) 


SHAPE, form 

To shape is to give a specific shape to; it is fo form, mould, fashion. 
To shape is used both literally and figuratively. To shape is much 
more restricted in its application because it characteristically connotes 
an external agent literally or figuratively impressing a particular form 
upon something as by moulding, carving, cutting, or the like. 

The difference between to shape and to form is that to shape is 
to give the external contour, while to form means also to give length, 
breadth and thickness, etc. 

Examples: To shape one’s ideas. To shape a piece of wood. 

The hat is shaped to fit the head. 

“Come to the forge with it, then shape it.” (Shakespeare) 

Can I shape no means for myself when I am deserted by these 

cavens? (Scott) It was a large wooden mortar shaped out of a 

log. (Ir ving) You may shape out anything with such moist 

clay, and in fact the head was well shaped. (R atchel1) Was 
there some subtle affinity between the chemical atoms, that shaped 
themselves into form and colour on the canvas and the soul that was 
within him? (Wilde)... he was learning composition, at any 
rate, and training himself to shape up and express his thoughts. 
(J. London) 
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To FORM is to bring a thing into a definite. form; to COMPOSE 
is to put together; to CONSTITUTE is to contribute all that is need- 
ed; to FASHION is to put into a particular or distinct form; to 
MOULD is to put into a set form; to SHAPE is to form simply as to give 
a specific shape. 


FORMAL, adjective 


FORMAL means performed according to, characterized by atten- 
tion to prescribed and recognized formis, details, etc.; official; prescribed 
as right, proper, or requisite; also marked by form or ceremony; 
ceremonial; done in accordance with form, etiquette and custom; 
ceremonious. 

Examples: A formal occasion. A formal bow. A formal 
manner. A formal bearing. A formal dress. A formal call. A formal 
protest. A formal note. A formal refutal. A formal garden is one 
in which nothing is natural, geometrical designs being used for 
the paths, flower beds, etc. A formal bearing or bow means a stiff 
and ceremonious one. 

The habits of the family ... may be termed formal and old- 
fashioned by such visitors as claim to be the peak of the mode. 


(Scott) 
SYNONYMS 


CEREMONIAL CEREMONIOUS 


CEREMONIAL, ceremonious, formal 

Ceremonial means pertaining to, accompanied by, ceremony, 
formal rites, marked by or of the nature of ceremonies; ceremonious; 
it also means according to, or characterized by, outward form or cer- 
emony, formal. 

Ceremonial differs irom forma] in being used to describe things that 
in themselves are ceremonies or form an essential part of a ceremony. 

Examples: Aceremonial usage. A ceremonial observation. 
A ceremonial dress or costume. The new ambassador made a cere/no- 
nial call on the president. 


CEREMONIOUS, ceremonial, forma! 

Ceremonious means being characterized by, accompanied by, 
formal rites and ceremonies, consisting of, or marked by ceremony; 
ceremonial; studiously polite; formal. 

The difference between ceremonious and formal is that a thing 
is formal in itself, but ceremonious in relation towards others. 

Ceremonious differs from ceremonial in that ceremonial is used to 
describe events, actions, etc., meaning that they are accompanied 
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by ceremony, whereas ceremonious is often used to describe a person 
or his manner, meaning that he is given to respect of conventional 
forms. 

Examples: A ceremonious reception. A ceremonious wel- 
come. A ceremonious visit. Ceremonious meeting. A ceremonious bow. 


FREEDOM, noun 


FREEDOM means the state or condition of being free to move, 
act, speak, think, etc.; the absence of undue restrictions and the possi- 
bility to exercise one’s rights and powers; also civil liberty, as opposed 
to subjection fo an arbitrary or despotic government; personal liberty, 
as opposed to bondage or slavery; the state of being at liberty and not 
in confinement or under physical restraint. Freedom also means polit- 
ical or national independence. 

Examples: Freedom of speech or conscience. Freedom of 
the press. Freedom of assembly. Freedom of will. Freedom of reli- 
gion. Freedom oi trade. Freedom of movement. To fight for freedom. 
In the Soviet Union the workers, peasants and intellectuals enjoy 
freedom of speech, of the press, of the individual, freedom of organi- 
zations, freedom irom unemployment, freedom from economic cri- 
ses, freedom trom exploitation and other freedoms, such as freedom 
to criticize, freedom to express their opinion. 

It was not by mere achievement that he could hope to win her. 
He must make a personal reform in all things, even to tooth-wash- 
ing and neck-gear though a starched collar affected him as a fre- 
nunciation of freedom. (J. London) “Clyde—This is so that you 
will not think that some one once dear to you has utterly torgot- 
fen you... although she is never to see you again, she is not with- 
out sorrow and sympathy and wishes you freedom and happiness. ” 
(Dreiser) ... the agreement which provides that the U.S. 
Government must at all times ensure freedom of access to the Unit- 
ed Nations headquarters,...(Daily Worker, 1960) 


SYNONYMS 
INDEPENDENCE LIBERTY 


INDEPENDENCE, freedom 

Independence denotes the state or quality of being independent; 
freedom from support, subjection, or from the influence of others; 
exemption from external control or support; freedom from dependence 
upon others for guidance, government, or financial support. 

The difference between independence and freedom is that freedom 
emphasizes or rather stresses the large opportunity given or afforded 
for the exercise of one’s rights, powers or the like, while independence 
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implies not only lack of restrictions but also the ability to stand alone, 
unsustained by anybody else or anything else. 

Examples: To fight for freedom and independence. To de- 
clare the independence of a country. The declaration of independence 
of colonies. The people of Africa yearn for independence. If you earn 
your own salary, you can live a life of independence. Independence 
of thought promotes invention and discovery. 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke 
the chain by which she held him, and declared his independence 
and superiority. (Thackeray) Freedom for all Colonies. Jnde- 
pendence for all colonial people was demanded in a strongly applaud- 
ed speech at’ the U. N. General Assembly in New York yester- 
day... (Daily Worker, 1960) The proclamation of 
independence of all colonized peoples is the answer to this essential 
concern voiced by the charter of the United Nations. (Daily 
W or Ker, 1960) 


LIBERTY, freedom 

Liberty denotes freedom from restraint, the condition of being 
a free man; contrasted with s1aver y; freedom from control, inter- 
ference, obligation, restriction, hampering condition, etc., freedom 
’ from arbitrary or despotic government; power or right of doing, 
thinking, speaking, etc., according to choice; freedom from captivity, 
confinement or physical restraint. 

Though liberty is often interchangeable with freedom yet in pre- 
cise English there is some difference between them, as the slave is 
set at liberty or gains freedom; freedom is both a quality and condition, 
liberty is only a condition; freedom serves, moreover, to qualify the 
action, liberty is applied only to the agent; we say, “to speak or think 
with freedom,” but “to have the liberty of speaking, thinking or act- 
ing.” Liberty implies the power to choose what one wishes to do, say, 
believe, or the like, as distinguished from the state of being limited 
in doing, thinking, etc. 

If compared with independence the difference between them will 
be that independence is said mostly of states or nations, whereas free- 
dom and liberty usually of individuals. 

Examples: Democratic liberties. Civil liberties. Liberty 
of conscience. Religious liberty. The Soviet people rose to defend 
the liberty and independence of their country, crush the dark forces 
of fascism and ward off the deadly peril that threatened the whole 
of mankind. Give me Jiberty or give me death. The liberty granted 
by the constitution. 

Proverbs: The approach of liberty makes even an old man 
brave. Lean Jiberty is better than fat slavery. Education is a better 
safeguard of /iberfy than a standing army. 
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GATHER, verb 


To GATHER is to assemble, to come or bring together so as to 
form a group, a mass, or a unit; congregate; collect gradually; muster. 
Gather may also mean to pick any crop or natural yield from its place 
of growth or formation; it is also used figuratively. 

Examples: Acrowd had gathered. Gathering clouds. To 
gather iruits or flowers. To gather strength. 

When she met Rebecca in the waiting-room at the opera, she 
gathered her daughters about her as if they would be contaminat- 
ed by a touch of Becky, and retreating a step or two, placed her- 
self in front of them, and stared at her little enemy. (Thack- 
er ay) Andrew descended. The next minute, while he was gath- 
ering himself for the ordeal of his entrance, the front door was fluig 
open... (Cronin) A crowd had gathered at the open door. 
(Cronin) ...hewas walking up Oakley Street when he suddenly 
saw a crowd of people gathered round a man lying on the pave- 
ment. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: A rolling stone gathers no moss. There is no 
gathering the rose without being pricked by the thorns. 


SYNONYMS 
ASSEMBLE CONGREGATE 
COLLECT MUSTER 


ASSEMBLE, gather 

To assemble is to come, to meet, to gather in one place; join in 
company, group, body or whole that will unite in action; join in coun- 
sel, or the like, either of one’s own will or at the call of another; to 
congregate. Assemble is used of objects or facts brought together prelim- 
inary to arranging them. 

To assemble differs from gather in stressing more emphatical- 
ly than gather a close union of individuals and a definite end 
in their coming or in their being brought together. Besides, 
assemble is applicable mainly to persons. In _ reference to 
things assemble means uniting them into a distinct and isolated 
group. 

Examples: Toassemble an audience. To assemble an army. 
... but the company assembled in that kitchen... (Char- 
lotte Bronté) It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, .. . had thought 
right to have about the house as many persons in black as could 
possibly beassembled. (Thackeray)... hislordship appeared 
among the ladies and children who were assembled over the tea 

and toast, ...(Thackeray) ...he ran up the shrouds like a 

boy, sang a comic song one night to the amusement of the whole 

party assembled over their grog after supper, ... (Thack- 
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eray) It was a market-day, and the country people were 
all assembled with their baskets of poultry, eggs, and 
such things. (Thackeray) ... our friends were assembled, 
having come by parties of twos and threes, riding or in 
coaches, and were got together in the upper chamber, 


(Thackeray) 


COLLECT, assemble, gather 


To collect is to gather together from different places into a body or 
into one place; also to come or flock together. Collect is often used in 
place of gather with no intended difference in meaning. They are not 
interchangeable, however, whenever the idea of careful selection or 
orderly arrangement is involved. There is a difference between to 
gather one’s thoughts which often merely implies previous scattering, 
and to collect one’s thoughts, which in precise use implies their organi- 
zation. There is also a difference between “to gather money,” which may 
mean merely to accumulate it, and “to collect money,” which usually 
suggests raising a fund by gilts, subscriptions, and the like. 
Collect is also used in respect of inanimate things, and may be used 
figuratively. 

The difference between collect and gather is that gather expresses the 
general idea usually with no implication of arrangement, but collect 
implies purposeful accumulation to form an orderly whole; gathering 
is a mere act of necessity or convenience whereas collecting is an act 
of design or choice. ; 

Examples: Tocolleci books, stamps. To collect informa- 
tion. To collect evidence. To collect rent, taxes, contribution. To 
collect material for a book. To collect oneself. To collect one’s 
thoughts. An antiquarian collects coins, but we gather apples from 
a tree, 

He was a shy, lonely man... He might have collected stamps 
or coins, or translated Horace, ... (Wells) They passed out 
through the gates of the park with, struggling in the rear, a sec- 
ond gang, the friends that Lizzie’s young man had collected to 
avenge the loss of his lady. (J. London) He said, and almost 
shyly: “I don’t want to butt in on your private business, young 
fellow, but my guess is that you want to collect some money from 
Lutkins—he never pays anybody a cent ... So if you are trying 
to collect any money off him we better ... creep up on him 
and surround him.” (Sinclair Lewis) Andrew got up 
and crossed to the window where he remained for a few min- 
utes. At the end of that time Evans had collected himself. 
(Cronin) Feverishly he collected his data, drawn up in com- 
pact from the results of his three years’ work. (Cronin) 
It was difficult to collect the fees from such patients 


(Cronin) 
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CONGREGATE, assemble, gather, collect 

To congregate is to come together at the same time and place, to 
flock together (in a crowd, a huddle, a mass, or the like), to assem- 
ble; to gather; to collect; to assemble especially in large numbers. 

Congregate differs from gather in implying especially-a crowd that 
has flocked together. 

Examples: Cattle congregate during a storm. 

They have passed a law forbidding persons to congregate on the 
streets. (P al digton) He was busy trying to congregate all the 
members of the League. (W o g ar d) Late in the night people be- 
gan to congregale from different parts of the country. (Allis) We 
congregated at Liverpool and nothing could disturb us. (Bat- 
ridge) 

; MUSTER, assemble, gather, collect 

To muster means to cause to assemble, to cal] together as troops, 
etc. jor parade, military action, exercise, inspection, or the like; to 
collect; gather together; usually muster wp. 

Muster differs irom gather being primarily a military term, that 
suggests thoroughness in the process of collection and gathering; an- 
other distinction between them is, that muster is used instead of sum- 
mon with the words strength, courage, and the like, especially when 
the context implies previous dissipation of this courage, strength, etc. 

Examples: To muster up courage. To muster up one’s 
energies, strength, etc. To muster all the resources. 

“Go and muster all the men you can find.” (Lorege) Sol- 
diers are mustered every day in order to ascertain their numbers. 
(Stanley) Orders were given to muster the new regiment. 
(Champton) 


To GATHER a crowd, to ASSEMBLE a society, to COLLECT 
stamps, to CONGREGATE delegates, to MUSTER the troops for parade. 


GAZE, verb 


To GAZE is to fix one’s eyes, look intently, fixedly, to look steadily 
or with curiosity; to fix the eyes with intentness or scrutiny, as in 
admiration, wonder or concern; to gape, to glare, to stare. 

Examples: To gaze at, on, upon, a thing. To gaze into 
a person ’s face. 

Silent they looked into each other’s eyes, as two lovers, torn 
apart, might gaze across the barrier they cannot pass. (V o y nic h) 
Motionless, and as one in a dream, sat Dorian Gray, gazing at her. 
(W il de) Then she played and sang to him, while he gazed with 
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hungry yearning at her,...(J. London) “That man,” thought 
Michael, “will be committing suicide some day, if he doesn’t look 
out.” And he showed him to the door. He stood there some minutes 
gazing after the actor’s vanishing from, ... (@alsworthy) 
He plunged his face in a basin of water, and puffed and blewas he 
rubbed his neck and ears with his hands, while Carrie gazed upon 
him with mingled thoughts of recollection and present judgement. 
(Dreiser).... ashabby young man gazed with fixed intensity 
through the window... .(Cronin) He had just kissed her, when 


the phone rang—a persistent shrilling which, ... was singularly 
startling. They gazed at each other questioningly, excitedly. (Cro- 
nin) 
SYNONYMS 
GAPE GLARE STARE 


GAPE, stare, gaze 
To gape means to gaze, to have and keep the mouth open, especial- 
ly when staring, in a foolish, vacant manner, as from surprise or won- 
der. 
To gape adds to gaze the implication of stupid open-mouthed won- 
der, ignorant curiosity and of idleness. 
Examples: To stand gaping foolishly. 
With gaping amazement had stared aghast. (Byron) 
“Don’t stand round gaping, do something useful!” (Bertrid- 
g e) “He will have plenty of time to give you the address of the meet- 
ing place while the people are gaping at Montanelli.” (Vo y nich) 
A little smile became settled in his beard. Ironical that Soames 
should come down here—to this house, built for himself. How he 
had gazed and gaped at this ruinof his past intention,...(Gals- 
worthy) I kept sinking down deeper and deeper into the water 
... [he fishes came staring and gaping towards me, and into me 
and through me. (W el 1s) She seized the baby out of her mother’s 
arms, and then grasped at the bottle, leaving the old lady gaping 
at her, furious, and holding the guilty teaspoon. (Cronin) 


GLARE, gaze, stare ‘ 

To glare means to gaze, to stare, fiercely or threateningly, usual- 
ly as in hostility. 

Glare adds to gaze the implication of fierceness or anger. 

Examples: To glare as a tiger. 

All... with countenance grim glared on him passing. (Mil - 
ton) And eye that scorches all it glares upon. (B yr on) Lord 
Steyne also heartily disliked the boy. When they met by mischance, 
he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or glared at him 
with savage-looking eyes. (Thackeray) Bosinney’s voice 
hissed in his ear: “I am taking Irene back; do you understand?” 
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He saw a face white with passion, and eyes that glared at him like 
a wild cat’s. (G@alsworthy) He stared at her from doorways 
and glared at her from passages as she went about with her partners. 
(Kipling) He had filled his brush with vermilion instead of 
brown, and yet he had felt sure it was brown! The eye seemed 
now to have rolled in its socket, and was glaring at him an 
eye of fire. in a flash of passion, ... he struck the brush full 
of bright red athwart the picture. (Wells) Neither Clem 
nor Lonnie replied. Arch glared at them for not answering. 
(Caldwell) : 


STARE, gaze 

To stare is to gaze intently, fixedly, with insolence, amazement, 
horror, curiosity or admiration; to gaze abstractedly, vacantly. 

Gaze, gape, glare and stare express a fixedness of look, and vary 
according to the emotion which produces them. The difference between 
them is that we gaze when the attention is roused and fixed by the 
interesting, the beautiful, or the affecting; we gape from idle curiosi- 
ty or ignorant wonder; we glare with fierceness or anger; we stare 
vacantly or with wonder, surprise, stupidity, fright, horror, or in- 
solence. 

Examples: 

He hated her. He did not know how much until he saw her 
there. When the carriage had passed on, he turned and stared at the 
sergeant, with acurse and defiance...(Thackeray) And with 
thisshe. .. went away. ... Esmond stood by the fireplace, blankly 
staring alter her. (Thackeray) ... he was in the brightly 
lighted interrogation room, staring in confused wonder at the... 
officers in their accustomed places. (Vo ynich) The Gadfly 
was sitting beside a table ... staring absently at the floor... 
(Voynich)... he stared at the real woman, sitting there and 
talking of literature and art. He listened as well, but he stared, 
unconscious of the fixity of his gaze ... (J. London) “.. . with- 
out any difficulty I found the den. There I saw Whitney, pale 
and looking very tired. When I approached, he stared at me in sur- 
prise.”(Conan Doyle) June gazed at her intently, with a look 
in her eyes as if her conscience had suddenly leaped up into them; 
and an even more intent look took its place, as if she had stared 
that conscience out of countenance. (G@alsworthy) He stopped, 
and stared for a minute or two in the way that alarmed Aunt 
Hester... (G@alsworthy) ... Bosinney was sitting with 
his arms crossed, staring straight in front of him, and on his face 
the look of a man being tortured. (Galsworthy ) He stared 
at Clyde convincingly—then smiled and departed. (Dreiser) 
“Well, how long are you going to stare like a stuck pig? What news 
have you forme?” (B. Sh aw) For a second Andrew wondered ii 
Denny had taken leave of his senses .. . He sfared at him in con- 
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sternation. (Cronin) Cut off at the outset of his declamation, 

his mouth open, he stared at her. (Cronin)... the afternoon 

post brought him a letter from Ivory . _ Enclosed was a cheque 

for alge guineas. Andrew stared at the cheque in astonishment 
. (Cronin) 


GET, verb 


To get is to come into possession of; to procure; to obtain in any way, 
especially by labour and effort, but it does not necessarily presuppose 
effort, or at least, initiative, and has a very wide range of application. 

Examples: I got avery interesting book. Where can I get 
such information? 

There are two things to aim at in life: first, to gef what you 
want; and, after that, to enjoy it. Only the wisest of mankind 
achieve the second. (Swift) It is far from universally true that 
to get a thing you must aim at it. (Carragy) She told him this. 
She had friends who were going to get her some work . “T wrote 
to them last week. They can get me a job almost any, and I can 
stay with them.” (Cop pard)...no, it wasn'ta big debt. When 
she got work, she wouldn’t be long paying it off—all, the whole 
lot—rent, grocer, and everything. (O’ Casey) 

Proverbs: Getting is easier than keeping. Take care to get 
what you like or you will be forced to like what you get. 


SYNONYMS 
OBTAIN PROCURE 


OBTAIN, get 

To obtain is to get possession of; it always implies activity or at 
least, intent or hope in the one who obtains. Therefore, to obtain 
suggests the satisfaction of a desire or the attainment of an end 
worked for, sought for, longed for, etc. 

The difference between get and obtain is that when one gets the 
objects of his desire, he is said to obtain it. 

Examples: To obfain a prize, a share, a reward, etc. To 
obtain victory, mercy, or pardon. To obtain knowledge through 
study. To obtain experience through practice. 

“No one can obtain what he does not bring with him.” (Sh ake- 
sp eare) And whenever George wanted anything from her, 
George took possession of the object of his desire, which obtained, 
he took no further notice of his aunt. (Thackeray) What we 
obtain too cheaply we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only which 
gives everything its value. (Mark Twain) It would seem, in- 
deed, that these large and agile creatures, living in the middle 
depth of the sea, must, to a large extent, for ever remain unknown 
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to us, since under water they are too nimble for nets, and it is only 
by such rare unlooked-for accidents that specimens can be obtained. 
(W ells) Whenever they obtained any real nice food now, they 
sat down to it silently, intently and destructively. As far as Lally 
could tell there seemed to be no prospect of any such meals again 
in life or time, ... (Copp ar d) 


PROCURE; get, obtain 

To procure means to get, to obtain by any means, by personal 
efforts, purchase, merit, etc.; it implies acquirement through a care- 
ful use of means to the end, and is applied to such things as are regard- 
ed as needful or desirable to possess. 

The difference between get, obtain and procure is that to get is 
the most generic word, obtain and procure may be regarded as modes 
of getting. Get may mean the coming into possession in any manner, 
and either voluntary or not; obtain suggests putting forth effort to 
gain possession; to procure suggests the method of obtaining. Get is 
used for whatever comes, whether good or bad, desirable or not, 
sought for or not; but obtain and procure always include the wishes, 
care, management or contrivanice. 

Examples: To procure the earliest edition of a book. To 
procure an appointment, a situation. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley ... had procured from Miss Sharp 
the promise of a visit, ... (Thackeray) She cast about her 
little ornaments, to see if she could sell anything to procure the 
desired novelties. (Thackeray) Rawdon Crawley resisted 
for some time the idea of taking the place which had been procured 
for him by so odious a patron. (Thackeray) He procured 
from Paris no less than nine large paper copies of the first edition, 
...«(Wil de) Martin procured a Sunday paper and lay down ina 
shady nook under the trees. (J. London) He procured a packing- 
case from the wood pile inthecellar,... (J. London) Upon 
this diminutive Christmas tree, which Evans had walked two 
miles over the mountain to procure, were three tiny tallow 
candles, as yet unlighted. (Cronin) It was easy to procurea 
few guinea pigs. And the equipment required for his experiments 
was simple. (Cronin) 


GIFT, noun 


GIFT denotes that which is.given; something transferred to an- 
other’s possession, without price or any equivalent value being received 
in exchange; present, donation. 

Examples: A birthday gift. A gift to a museum. A gift 
to the poor. 
“Rich giffs wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 
(Shakespeare) 
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“Win her with gifts, if she respect not words; 

Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 

More than quick words do move a woman’s mind.” 

(Shakespeare) 

Sambo, ... followed, bearing two handsome nosegays of 
flowers, .. the young women were delighted with thegift, as Joseph 
presented one to each, with an exceedingly solemn bow. (T hac k- 
eray)...old Osborne, ... contented himself with sending the 
child a gold cup, with twenty guineas insideit, ... Thesplendour 
of the gift, caused great satisfaction... (Thackeray) Packing 
up her shawl in a handkerchief (another of the gifts of the good 
major) she walked away to Lugate Hill, ... She was not mistaken 
as to the valueof the major’s gift. ...the merchant ... gave her 
twenty guineas for her shawl. (Thackeray) “I had many 
songs, ... so I became famous among men. Many were the gifts 
I had, silks, garments, saddles, carpets, horses, and sheep, but I 
spent all...” (Ralph Fox) 

Proverbs: The gift which stays too long in the hands of 
fhe donor is not thankfully received. Fear the Greek bringing gifts. 
A gift though small is welcome. 


SYNONYMS 
DONATION PRESENT 


DONATION, gift 

Donation denotes the act of giving or the thing given for some 
liberal or charitable purpose; a gift. Although donation is often used 
loosely for any gift, in discriminating usage it is used only in respect 
of a gift of substantial value, presented more or less publicly. 

The difference between donation and giit is that gift is private and 
benefits the individual, whereas donation is public, and serves some 
genera! purpose. What is given to support an institution is a donation. 

Examples:A donation for the support of the hospitals. A 
donation to the election funds of a party. | 

They had given a donation to each of them as if it were a pledge or 
earnest. (W agard) Hegavea donation of money to a great cause. 

(Rotgrave) All the gifts and donations amounted to no more 

than six thousand pounds. (Page) “O, most people give some dona- 

tion to the monastery when they leave,” said Mary Jane. (J oy ce) 

Without the ‘Fighting Fund’ there could be no ‘Daily Worker.’ 

When the donations do not come up to the need we have to dig into 

reserves. But that can’t goon forever.(Daily Worker. 1960) 


PRESENT; gift 
A present denotes a thing presented as a gift; a gift; something 
given as an expression of affection, friendship, interest, or respect, 
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especially on a particular occasion; if may have a costly character or 
not; sometimes it may be of trifling value, the motive being regard or 
politeness. 

Present differs from gift being less formal; besides gift is. an 
act of generosity, but present is an act of kindness, courtesy, or 
respect. 
Examples: A birthday present, a gift to a bride. Flowers 
and fruits are always fit presents. He gave me the book as a 
present. 

And I dare say she thought of the dress she was to wear as a 
bridesmaid, and of the presents which he should make to her... 
(Thackeray) “My papa has ordered me to return to you these 
presents, which you made in happier days to me.” (Thack- 
eray) Next he bought Marian’s wedding present and simpler 
presents, suitable to Christmas, for Ruth and Gertrude. (J. Lon- 
don) There, on the table, lay a number of parcels, .. . In a flush 
he realized that they were presents from his patients. Some of the 
gifts were not wrapped up at all. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: He that brings a present finds the door open. 
A gift with a kind countenance is a double present. Who ever 
makes great presents, expects great presents inreturn. A good present. 
need not knock long for admittance. 


A GJFT to the museum, or a birthday GIFT; a DONATION to the 
Red Cross, to the poor or for the support of the hospitals; a wedding 
PRESENT or a PRESENT of respect or courtesy. 


GIVE, verb 


To GIVE in its general meaning is to transfer or pass over something 
good or bad, material or non-material, whether in exchange for some- 
thing else or for nothing, from one person to another, to bestow freely 
and without price; to grant, to hand over to another as his own proper- 
ty, to afford; confer; offer; present. Give has a wide range of applica- 
tion and is used literally and figuratively. 

Examples: Give me an example. I give you my word of 
honour. The analysis gave the following result, but 1 cannot 
give you yet the conclusions. This dictionary does not give the 
explanation of this word, I’l] give you for this purpose another 
dictionary. 

“Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife.” (Sha ke- 
Speare) “Givemy lovetoClive.” (Thackeray) Manya girl 
would give the world to have such a complexion. (Thackeray) 
“Give me a back Mr. Rugg—a little higher, sit—that’ll do!” (Dick- 
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ens) “He says things that annoy me. He gives me good advice.” 
Lord Henry smiled. “People are very fond of giving away what they 
need most themselves.” (Wilde)... how could one throw away 
a thing like that, glowing, wonderful? Once one has it, one is bound. 
But, on the other hand, to give it away! To give it away to someone 
who thirsted after knowledge... (Wel11s) After all it was his 
own fiity pounds, she had given it to him freely, it was his to do as 
he liked with. (Cop par d) 

Proverbs: Better give a shilling than lend half a crown. 
Silence gives consent. Whisper cannot give a tone. It is a good friend 
that is always giving, though it be ever so little. Much is expected 
where much is given. The hand that gives gathers. 


SYNONYMS 
AFFORD CONFER OFFER 
BESTOW GRANT PRESENT 


AFFORD, give, bestow, grant 

To afford means to supply or provide with; to give; to confer upon; 
to bestow, or grant; to afford is used of material and non-material 
things. 

The difference between afford and give is that if we say that some- 
thing gives satisfaction, we simply state a fact, whereas if we say 
that something affords pleasure we stress its capacity to give satis- 
faction. In other words to give is employed only to declare a fact, to 
afford to characterize the object spoken of. 

Examples: The stories afford no explanation. The trees 
afford a pleasant shade. It affords me great pleasure to be able to 
help you. To afford an opportunity. 

“The world affords no law to make you rich.” (Shake- 
speare) It was nearly the first time since he had arrived in 

- the city that his leisure afforded him ample opportunity to contem- 
plate this spectacle. (Dreiser) “Doctor Manson, ... must be 
given every opportunity for clinical examination of the miners in the 
industry. We will afford him every facility—including the skilled 

bacteriological services of our young friend doctor Hope.” (Cr o- 

nin) Andrew heard nothing about the board’s activities on the 

question on dust inhalation until months later when Longar Un- 
gar raised the question in the House, quoting freely from medical 
evidence afforded him by Doctor Maurice Gadsby. (Cronin) 


BESTOW, give, grant, confer, present 

To bestow is to confer or present as a gift; give freely and gratuitous- 
ly such objects as are necessary to satisfy wants, with the intention of 
benefiting the object of bestowal; to grant. We generally bestow things 
On or upon persons. 
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The difference between bestow and give is that we give what is 
asked or not asked for, but we bestow thal which is expressly wanted. 
Bestow is an elevated word compared with to give. 

Examples: To bestow alms. 

“Large gifts have been bestowed on learned clerks.” (“Shake- 
speare) “It was at Brussels, whither we retreated aiter the fail- 
ure of our plot,... that the great joy of my life was bestowed upon 
me, and that my dear mistress became my wife.” (Thackeray) 
.. .8o in academies of the male and female sex it occurs every now 
and then that the pupil is fully worthy of the praises bestowed by 
the disinterested instructor. (Thackeray)... they gota lit- 
tle wholesome society and instruction in his lodge, which was the 
only education bestowed upon them until Miss Sharp came. 
(Thackeray) ... the old gentleman was married already, so she 
bestowed her young affection on the junior partner. (T hac k- 
eray) She did not know how much care, thought, and genius 
Mrs. Rawdon had bestowed upon that garment. (Thack- 
eray) That woman had ravaged him, taken from him passion 
such as he had never bestowed on herself. (Galsworthy) 
Our duty is to bestow money or material aid on our friends in case 
of need. (Carlston) 


CONFER; give; bestow 

To confer is to grant, give or bestow (a title, benefit, a favour, 
efc., upon a person); it is to give as a grace. To confer is to give gra- 
ciously or as a favour or honour. To confer implies not so much the 
value of the thing given as the condescension of the giver. 

Confer ditlers irom give in implying especially courteous and 
sracious giving. 

Examples: Toconfer titles, degrees, benefits, etc. 

To be able to bestow benefits or happiness on those one loves 
is the greatest blessing conferred upon a man. (Thackeray) 
On his return home Sir Francis was rewarded for his services and 
many sacrifices, by his late Majesty James the First, who gra- 
ciously conferred upon this tried servant the post of Warden of 
the Butteries... (Thackeray) Extremely touched by this 
immense mark of condescension and repentance for wrong done, 
Colonel Esmond bowed down so low as almost to kiss the gracious 
young hand that conferred on him such an honour, and took his 
guard in silence. (Thackeray) Miss Sharp was an articled 
pupil, for whom Miss Pinkerton had done, as she thought, quite 
enough without conferring upon her at parting the high honour of 
the Dictionary. (Thackeray) To-morrow came, and as sure as 
fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appearance before luncheon. 
He had never been known before to confer such an honour on Rus- 
sell Square. (Thackeray) 
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GRANT, give, bestow, confer 

To grant is to bestow or confer as a favour, or in answer to a re- 
quest or expectation. Concessions, favours, opportunities, allowances, 
gifts, privileges are granted. 

The difference between give and grant is that we give what 
is asked for or not asked for, but we grant that which is wished 
for and requested; we give with an idea of return or otherwise, 
but we grant voluntarily, and often without any prospect of 
return. 

Examples: Togrant a pension. To grant a loan. Favours, 
privileges, rights, permissions, etc. are granted. To grant a sum 
ao To grant a chance to have a good position with a good 
salary. 

At the beginning of the struggle she had sent off a letter of 
tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not 
to withdraw the support which he had granted to their parents, and 
painting in terms or artless pathos their lonely and helpless 
condition. (Thackeray) He had the good sense to grant 
me the liberty I requested. (Gregory) We settle first 
the measure of man’s need before we grant capacity to 
fill. (Gregory) 


OFFER, present; give 

In the sense in which it is treated here to offer is to give or pre- 
sent for acceptance or refusal. We offer that which we desire to give. 
We offer our services by proposing to give them when occasion shall 
require. 

The difference between give and offer is that give is the com- 
plete act, but offer refers rather to the preliminaries of giving thar 
to the act itself. We offer in order to give. 

Examples: To offer a plan, suggestion, remark. To offer 
an apology. To offer battle. To offer advice. To offer help or as- 
sistance. 

“There was a crown offered him: and being offered him he put it 
by.” (Shakespeare) “... those worn, greasy documents 
promising support and offering condolence which he places wist- 
fully. before you, and on which he builds his hopes of restoration 
and future fortune.” (Thackeray) Do not offer a compliment - 
and ask a favour at the same time. A compliment that is charged 
for is not valuable. (Mark Twain) Had he succeeded, he 
told me, he would have offered me the post of sub-editor. (R o- 
bertson) On this I wish to offer a few remarks. (L ar k i n) 
She offered me a great service that was not an act of service 
but of love. (A. Green) The ponies would eat any kind 
of food, scraps of loaf, potato and apple rinds, even orange 
peel. Once, in fun, Andrew offered Darkie an empty match- 
book. (Cronin) 
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PRESENT; give, bestow; offer 

To present is to furnish, endow, give, or bestow as a gift, or the 
like, especially by formal act. To give and present have a common 
signification inasmuch as they imply the act of transferring something 
from one to another; we offer a gift and then present it for acceptance, 
but the difference between them is that to present is ceremonious 
and more formal. To present is a term of respect. It may be used 
figuratively. 

Examples: To present one with a gold watch. To pre- 
sent one’s humble apologies, one’s best respects (regards). We 
present in giving but we may give without presenting. 

“Pray, present my respect to Lady Scott.” (Byron) Miss 
Pinkerton proceeded to write her own name and Miss Seldley’s 
on the fly-leaf of Johnson’s Dictionary—the interesting work she 
invariably presented to her scholars, on their departure from the 
Mall. (Thackeray) She insisted upon Rebecca accepting the 
white carnelian rings, ... and she determined in her heart to 
ask her mother’s permission to present her white Cashmere shawl 
to her friend. (Thackeray)... the young women were de- 
lighted with the gift, as Joseph presented one to each, with an 
exceedingly solemn bow. (Thackeray) The best trees pre- 
sent us their blossoms, before they give us their fruit. (Ber - 
bank) An opportunity which good fortune seemed to present. 


(W. Brook) 


We GIVE to a person what we wish to be received; we PRESENT 
to a person what we think agreeable; we AFFORD an opportunity; 
we BESTOW alms; we CONFER a title; we GRANT a favour; we 
OFFER help or assistance. 


GLAD, edjective 


GLAD means pleased or filled with satisfaction; it implies the 
state of mind, mood or temper of a person who is delighted or pleased 
with something in general, it is opposed to sorry or sad. 
Glad may also mean merry in disposition, joyful. If is also used fo 
express complimentary feelings. 

Examples: I am glad to hear of your recovery. | shall 
be glad to have the opportunity to meet you. He was very glad 
at my safe arrival. 

“I am glad I was up so late; for that’s the reason I was up so 
early.” (Shakespeare) “Your friend has won his case. ”— 
“Yes, I am very glad.” (R. Gladstone) “Have just got a 
telegram ... in connection with the Boscombe Valley tragedy. 
I shall be glad if you will come with me.” (Conan Doyle} 
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“To our happiness,” he said, raising his glass. She laughed then, 
and he was glad to hear her, glad to know that her silence had 
been due to tiredness and not to ill humour. (Carus) Andrew 
was glad of the opportunity to disentangle himself from the curi- 
ous and conilicting emotion stirred up by his arrival at Bryngo- 
wer. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: A man who is glad is never sad. Be glad, and 
your friends are many; be sad and you lose them all. A wise son 
makes a glad father. Of the sorrow be not too sad, of the joy be 
not too glad. 


SYNONYMS 
JOYFUL PLEASED 


JOYFUL; glad 

Joyful is full of joy; very glad; feeling, expressing or bringing joy; 
exulting especially at some particular thing; it may also mean hav- 
ing or showing a lively sense of pleasure or satisfaction. 

The difference between glad and joyful is that glad denotes the 
lowest degree of pleasure, whereas joyful is used for the highest de- 
gree of pleasure excited by an external event. 

Examples: A joyful countenance. Joyful sounds. Joyful 
news. A joyful heart. A joyful occurrence. Glad of something hav- 
ing happened, but joyful for a particular reason. 

“A joyful mother of two good sons.” (Shakespeare) These 
people are a joyful nation. (Swift) Joyful came his speech. 
(Tennyson) “Are you glad to be at home again?”— “Yes,” 
he replied with a joyful countenance. (B ar ber) It was difficult 
for Wallace to give me his full sense of that garden into which he 
came ... In the instant of coming into it one was exquisitely 
glad—as only in rare moments, and when one is young and joyful 
one can be glad in this world. (Wel1s) 


PLEASED, glad 

Pleased in the sense in which it is here particularly considered 
means feeling pleasure or satisfaction or being glad about something. 

Like glad, pleased is used in ordinary occurrences of the day, 
but the difference between them is that glad denotes rather a lively 
and momentary sentiment whereas pleased denotes a gentle but rather 
more lasting feeling. We are pleased to be in the company of an intelli- 
gent and communicative person, but we are glad to see a friend who 
has been long absent. 

Examples: I hope you are pleased with what I have done 
for you. I am quite pleased to be leaving. I am not quite pleased 
with your looks. 

Consider him an unhappy man who can be pleased by no one. 
(Quoted as a common saying) 
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When you are sincerely pleased you are nourished. (Mar k 
Twain) Young Jolyon came at last, pleased with his work, 
and fresh from long hours in the open air. (@alsworthy) 
Men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, against their 
will. (B. Sh aw) The following week he felt it time to speak to 
Doctor Llewellyn ... when Andrew rang him, he was pleased 
and flattered. (Cronin) 

Proverbsandsayings: As pleased as Punch. He that 
is angry without a cause, must be pleased without amends. 


She was PLEASED and flattered when I] told her I was very 
GLAD to see her and that it was a JOYFUL occurrence. 


GO, verb 


To GO in the sense in which it is treated here is the opposite 

of to come; it is to leave or depart. 

Examples: To go by train. I shall go to Moscow. This 
train goes fo London, but I go to Liverpool. 

“Winkle, will you go on horseback?” (Dickens) “She may 
go to Tunbridge, or she may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho 
for me.” (Thackeray) “They want me to go—they’ve sent 
the money for my fare. I think I shall have to go.” (Co p p ar d) 
“T’Il come back, Phil, as soon as you want me.”—“But you are 
not really going?’— “Yes,” said Lally.—“You are not to go!’”— 
“T wouldn’t go if... anything ... if you had any luck. But as 


we are now I must go away, to give you a chance. . .”— “You are 
not to go; ! object. I just love you, Lally, that’s all, and of course I 
want to keep you here.”— “Then what are we to doP?”—“] ... 
don’t know ... but we must be together. You are not to go.” 
(Coppard) 
Proverb: Quickly come, quickly go. 
SYNONYMS 
DEPART LEAVE 


DEPART, go; leave 
To depart is to go away from; leave a place or person. 
The difference between go and depart is that to depart is some- 
what more formal and less colloquial. 
; Examples: To depart for a trip. The train departs at 
p.m. 
A seed-cake and a bottle of wine were produced in the drawing- 
Toom, as on the solemn occasion of the visits of parents, and these 
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refreshments being partaken of, Miss Sedley was at liberty to 
depart. (T hacker ay) She then said to him, “Depart and never 
return. ” Greenwood) “You will not leave me yet Ri- 
chard?” .. . He had no thought of departing. (M.S trong) We 
arrived in the village in the morning, and departed that night. 

(Stanley) Lady Dain departed anxious, and worried, having 
arranged something for Sir Jee in the dining room. (Bennet t) 
At half past three the Evans family departed in a mood contrasting 
cheerfully with the constraint of their arrival. (Cronin) 


LEAVE; go, depart 

To leave denotes to go away from; depart from or quit, as a place, 
a person or thing. 

The difference between go and leave is that to leave strongly 
implies separation from somebody or something. 

Examples: We leave tonight. I plan to leave by the noon 
train. He has just /eft. We have been here a month and it’s time 
to leave. 

It is worth while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy that 
one draught. (Thackeray) “WhenI leave town now I never tell 
my people where I am going. If I did, I should lose my pleasure.” 
(Wilde) “No, I don’t know where he came from nor where he 
went to. | had nothing against him while he was here. He had 
left two days before the bust was broken.” (Conan Doyle) 


I shall GO home because I DEPART on a mission and intend to 
LEAVE by the express train. 


HABIT, noun 


HABIT denotes a customary way or manner of acting; a settled 
disposition or tendency to act in a certain way, especially one acquired 
by frequent repetition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary; it also means a settled practice, custom or usage. 

Examples: To fall into Aabit. He has a nasty habit of 
smoking too much. He has got into bad habits, gets up late’and 
works little. I have made it a habit: whatever I begin, I finish. 
To break off a-habit. 

Habits are said to be an acquired nature. (Quoted as a common 
say ing) 

Men’s natures are alike, it is their habits that carry them far 
apart. (Swift) Hand in hand with reading, he had developed 
the habit of making notes, ... (J. London) “I smoke more 
than usual when I am lonely,... It’s such a long-standing habit. 
It is not a nice habit, you know.” (J. London) He had begun 
to smoke opium when he was at college, and for many years he 
was a Slave to this awful habit. (Conan Doyle) Drouet had 
a habit, ... of looking after stylishly dressed or pretty women on 
the street and remarking upon them. (Dreiser) He got out of 
bed, carefully from habit put on his bedroom slippers, and tiptoed 
{fo the door. (Graham Greene) 

Proverbs: Mighty is the force of habit. Habits change 
into character. Man is a bundle of Aadits. 


SYNONYMS 
CUSTOM PRACTICE USAGE 


CUSTOM, habit 

Custom denotes a habit, habitual or usual practice: a common 
way of acting, either of an individual or of a community or group. 
.. The distinction to be drawn between custom and habit is that 
custom is a frequent repetition of the same act, whereas habit is the 
effect of such repetition; custom is applicable to a group, but habit 
is confined to the individual. We commonly speak of habits as good 
or bad, of customs as lately or long established, besides a habit is 
the effect of custom, as custom is the effect of inclination. 

Examples: It is a good custom to rise early, as this will 
produce a habit of doing so. 

... it was her custom to relax towards evening, and to be kind 
to her young English kinswoman. (Charlotte Bronte} 
He went in quietly, locking the door benind him, as was his custom, 
... (Wilde) When Martin asked for an advance on royalties, 
they wrote that such was not their custom, ... and that they 
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doubted if this book would sell a thousand copies. (J. London) 
_,. in accordance with the custom of the neighbourhood he found 
himself obliged to walk. (Galsworth y) Hurrying home again, 
though hurrying was not her custom, and there was no occasion 
for it, she wrote the letter to her Glasgow friends. (Co p p ar d) 
He reached Phillip’s lodgings about half-past eight, and, as was 
now his custom, walked into the house without knocking. (C r o- 
Tin 

Pt overbs: Custom makes all things easy. Custom is 
another law. So many countries, so many customs. A bad custom 
is like a good cake, better broken than kept. 


PRACTICE; habit, custom 

In the sense in which it is considered here practice denotes a ha- 
bitual way or mode of acting; a habit, a custom. 

The difference between practice and habit is that practice must 
be based upon reason, whereas habit may be the result of instinct. 

The difference between practice and custom is that a practice 
may be adopted by a number of persons without reference fo one an- 
other, but a custom is always followed either by imitation or prescrip- 
tion, and further, practice may convey the idea of regularity, while 
custom includes also the accessory idea of long continuance and some- 
times of compulsory nature. 

Examples: To make a practice of daily exercise. The 
practice ol going to bed late. A bad, good practice. 

It is the practice of this surgeon to give local anesthetics when- 
ever possible. (Lesley) It is his practice to rise early each morn- 
ing and take a walk before breakfast. (Roberts) The night 
watchman settled into a chair and his mind became a blank. He 
did not sleep. By years of practice he had trained himself to sit 
for hours through the long nights neither asleep nor awake. (S h e r- 
wood Anderson) Practice is a personal habit. (B. Shaw) 


USAGE, habit, custom, practice 


Usage implies habitual practice, long established custom. 

Usage differs from habit in denoting a practice that has been 
arty generally, while habit refers more often to the way of an indi- 
vidual. 

Examples: Strangers living in a country should learn 
many of its usages. There is more reflection of reason in usage; 
more of mere repetition and habit in custom. Generally it is length 
of time that gives force to custom, and extent of practice to usage. 

It is the wsage in certain European countries to breakfast on 
a roll and a cup of coffee. (Swift) Mrs. Wickam agreeably to 
the usage of some ladies in her condition, pursued . . . the subject 
without any compunction. (Dickens) The greater part of the 
rules have grown into usage. (W.artedge) Common usage 
has accustomed us to this. (Wells) 
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HABIT is a personalj tendency to repeat certain actions; a na- 
tional CUSTOM; a general USAGE; a common PRACTICE. 


HAPPY, adjective 


HAPPY means having good fortune; lucky, fortunate, or success- 
ful. It implies a feeling of great pleasure or content of mind arising 
from satisfaction with one’s circumstances or condition. Happy is 
also used figuratively. 

Examples: A happy event. A happy turn. It is a happy 
family. He is happy in his work. A happy future. A happy idea. 
Happy laughter. 

“George Osborne is a capital fellow.”—“And your sister the 
dearest creature in the world,” said Rebecca. “Happy the man 
who wins her!” (Thackeray) “How happy you will be to 
see your darling little boy again!” Lady Crawley said, ... “Oh, 
so happy!” said Rebecca, ... She was immensely happy to be 
free of the place, and yet loath to go. (Thackeray) People 
always exaggerate the value of the things they haven’t got. The 
man with toothache thinks he will be happy when he is out of 
pain. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Happy is he who serves the happy. Happy 
men shall have many friends. Happy is he that knows not him- 
self to be otherwise. Where one is wise, two are happy. Happy is 
he that is happy in his children. 


SYNONYMS 
FORTUNATE LUCKY 


FORTUNATE, lucky, happy 
Fortunate means enjoying good fortune, lucky, happy. Fortunate 
. — suggestive of fortuifousness or of a favourable accident than 
ucky. 
The difference between fortunate and happy is that happy con- 
veys the idea of that which brings content, but fortunate implies 
rather what is agreeable to one’s wishes. Men may be called fortun- 
ate in reference to very small things, but happy involves a larger 
scale of benefit. A man is happy in what he has; fortunate in getting 
it. A fortunate man obtains what he wishes and hopes to gain. Some 
men are happy without having been fortunate, others are fortunate 
yet far from happy. 
Examples: 
“IT. am most fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you.” 
(Shakespeare) In friendship I had been most fortunate. 
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(Shelley) “It ought to be considered a most fortunate circum- 
stance that you have arrived to-day.” (Bar g) “Smith,” he said 
sternly, “you were very fortunate this morning, you know.” And 
he looked at Smith. (Bennet t) 

ProverbDs: It is the fortunate who should praise fortune. 
With a fortune man all things are fortunate. It is a fortunate head 
that never ached. 


LUCK Y, fortunate 


. Lucky means having good luck. Done by luck without pre-arrange- 
ment. Lucky may also mean favoured by chance. Lucky is said of 
persons, objects, events and actions. 

Lucky differs from happy in implying something sudden, unac- 
countable and singular. We speak of a man as fortunate in his 
business and the ordinary concerns of life but lucky in the lottery or 
in the games of chance. A circumstance is said to be fortunate 
which turns up suitably to our purpose; it is said to be lucky 
when it comes upon us unexpectedly at the moment that it is 
wanted. 

.Examples:A lucky journey. A lucky move. A lucky man. 

A lucky day. 

By the luckiest chance in the world, I had not discharged my- 
self of any part of it. (Swift)... the French say of the Duke of 
Wellington, who never suffered a defeat, that only an astonishing 
series of lucky accidents enabled him to be an invariable winner. 
(Thackeray) He was a dexterous and lucky player. (Mar k 
Twain) It was a ducky chance when he met the girl who later 
became his wile. (Onions) He had expected something more 
than this. It was ducky, after all, that June had broken the ice 
for him. (@alsworthy) 


I shall be HAPPY to accept your invitation to go to the mountains 
with you, because it is not everybody who is so FORTUNATE to have 
~ such a LUCKY chance to see those places. 


HARM, rnoun 


HARM means that kind of hurt, damage or injury which causes 
trouble, difficulty, inconvenience, loss, or impedes the desirable 
growth, progress, and issue of things; it is physical hurt or mental, 
moral or spiritual injury; detriment; mischief. Harm is particular- 
ly that which is done intentionally. 

Examples: To do harm to. I meant no Aarm. There is no 
harm in doing it. It is plain that some harm has happened to my 
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eye, yet I can trace no sign of injury. These long rains, instead 
of doing good, are doing harm. 

But as we afe to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm 
in saying, at the outset of our acquaintance, that she was a dear 
little creature. (Thackeray) The Gadfly drew back into 
the shadow. Should he slip away before Montanelli saw him? 
That, no doubt, would be the wisest thing to do... And yet, 
what harm could it do for him to go just a little nearer—to look 
at Padre’s face once more, ... (Voynich) “Take medicine, 
too. . . It seems to me that some of it does more harm than good. 
It’s the system.” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 


DAMAGE DETRIMENT HURT 
INJURY MISCHIEF 


DAMAGE, harm, injury, hurt 

Damage denotes injury, harm, especially physical injury to a 
thing, such as impairs its value, usefulness, or soundness. 

Damage differs from harm in being applied to things but not 
generally to persons. 

Examples: Damage done to crops by a storm. Great 
damage was done to the building by the earthquake. The accident 
did very little damage to the car. 

She was lucky and had damage in her hold. (D ef oe) To re- 
pair the damage done to the cottage by the flood... (W hit e) 

. . leave the owner, . . . to summon you, and prove what damage 
you have done to his land by sitting down onabitofit. (Jerome 
K. Jerome) “I think I can do something to straighten 
this out for you before any real public damage is done.” (Dr ei- 
ser) Consequently he threw Carrie into repression, which was 
irritating. She felt his indifference keenly and longed to see Hurst- 
wood ... The next morning Drouet was interested again, but 
the damage had been done. (Dreiser) 


DETRIMENT, damage, injury, harm 

Detriment denotes damage done or caused to or sustained by any 
person or thing; it implies a falling off from an original condition 
as the result of damage, depreciation, devaluation, etc. It is also 
used in the figurative sense. 

As harm and damage stand to things of material value, so detri- 
ment stands to things of moral value. 

Examples: To the detriment of one’s health. With- 
out detriment to one’s property. Seeds may be carried without 
detriment through climates where the plants themselves would 
instantly perish. 

Robert worked his way through Institute without detriment 
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to his studies. (C. Camp bel1) Society is never very ready to 
believe anything to the detriment of those who are both rich and 
fascinating. (Wilde) 


HURT; harm; damage 

Hurt denotes injury of any kind inflicted or suffered, especially 
that caused by a blow or stroke; damage, harm, detriment. Hurt 
may also be used figuratively denoting an act or result that in- 
volves pain, suffering, or loss. 

Hurt differs from harm in being such injury as is caused by a 
blow, hit, stroke, or stab. 

Examples: A sprain, a cut, or bruise are little Aurts. 
A hurt to one’s good reputation. 

He ordered his own surgeon to look to the Aurts of the person. 
(Swift) “What Aurt can it do you®” (Dickens) There is 
no wonder that he got so much upset, the Aurt was unexpected. 
(Kenly) The Aurt was too great a price for this little joy. 
(Wager t) 

Proverb:A small Aurt in the eye is a great one. 


INJURY, harm, damage; detriment 

Injury denotes harm caused to or sustained by a person or thing; 
it may also be something causing pain. Injury may also mean 
damage or something destroying or impairing usefulness, beauty, 
etc. 

The difference between injury and harm is that harm is a more 
general word than injury, more vague and less specific. 

There is also a difference between injury and damage, namely, 
injury is applied to material and non-material objects, whereas dam- 
age to material objects only. 

Injury is a word of varied and extensive application. 

Examples: An injury to the head, eyes, etc. Injury to a 
picture, to a roof, etc. /njury to one’s feelings, reputation, char- 
acter, etc. To forgive an injury. 

“Major D.... you did mea great injury; but give me leave to 
tell you, sir, you are an honest feller.” (Thackeray) Peter 
escaped from the train wreck without injury. (W. Strong) 
The accident will be an injury to the reputation of the railroad. 
(J. Morley) “... the main cause of disturbance is an old in- 
jury that seems to have been disgracefully neglected.” (V oy- 
nich) “You were yourself struck by the injuries. The blow was 
struck from behind, ...” (Conan Doyle) Here was his 
friend trying to do him mortal injury, to alienate the alfection— 

.. of his wife. (@alsworthy) 

Proverbs: He invites future injuries who rewards past 
ones. An injury forgiven is better than an injury revenged. He 
that defends an injury is next to him that commits it. 
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MISCHIEF, injury, harm, damage 

Mischief denotes harm or damage produced by something blame- 
worthy, as heedlessness, neglect, or wickedness. However, mischief 
is not so grave a word as harm, injury or damage. Mischief commonly 
denotes not so much the destructive as the detrimental effect pro- 
duced by the folly. idleness or wickedness of men. 

Mischief differs from harm in implying damage or harm caused by 
a person, especially if caused maliciously. 

Examples: To doa person a mischief. Great mischief was 
caused by the fire. The wind played mischief with my papers. 

I made three huzzas to show that I had got no mischief by my 
fall. (Swift) It was hardly possible two such damned rascals 
should college together without mischief to honest people. (Sc o t t) 
“And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” thought 
William. “I wish she were a hundred miles from here. She brings 
mischief wherever she goes.” (Thackeray) 

Proverbs: He that mischief hatches, mischief catches. 
Mischief comes by pounds, and goes away by ounces. He that 
hinders not a mischief when it is in his power, is guilty of it. The 
greatest mischief you can do the envious, is to do well. 


HARM is the general name for a trouble or loss suffered; DAMAGE 
is a physical or pecuniary loss; DETRIMENT is damage to things 
of moral value; HURT is an injury ot any kind; INJURY is a hurt 
to a person or thing; MISCHIEF is harm caused intentionally or not. 


HIDE, verb 


To HIDE is to prevent from being seen or found; to conceal (some- 
thing, someone or oneself) from sight or observation; it may also 
mean to conceal from discovery; to disguise, to dissemble. Hide is 
used of material and non-material things. 

Examples: To have nothing to hide. To hide one’s inten- 
tions. Clouds Aid the sun. 

He that has a secret should not only Aide it, but Aide that he 
has it to hide. (Swift) If her son and daughter turned her out 
of their house she would hide her sorrows somewhere in loneliness 
and pray for their conversion to better thoughts. (Thackeray) 

. She Aid the money under a mattress. (Stevenson) Having 
left the tripod on shore with his bag, he decided to hide that and 

did. (Dreiser)... this false explanation was sufficient of a 

Shield or barrier for Clyde to hide behind whenever he found him- 

self being too hard pressed ... (Dreiser) “Smelling of rot,” 

Bains said, rolling his eyes round the small basement room, 
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from clean cupboard to clean cupboard, the sense of bareness, of 
nowhere to hide a man’s secrets. (Graham Greene) 

Proverbs: He that has hid can find. You cannot hide 
an eel in a sack. Nothing comes sooner to light than that which 
has been long hid. Cats hide their claws. There is great force hidden 
in a sweet command. 


SYNONYMS 
CONCEAL DISGUISE DISSEMBLE 


CONCEAL, hide 

To conceal! is to hide, keep from sight, or out of notice. It may 
also mean to keep from the knowledge or observation of others. 

The difference between conceal and hide is that hide may or may 
not imply intent, whereas conceal more often suggests intent. It also 
implies effective hiding or a refusal to divulge. 

Examples: To conceal oneself. To conceal the truth. 

When suddenly surprised men hide what they do not wish to be 

seen in their possession but they conceal it beforehand if they 

anticipate a visit of inspection. 

“I am glad to be constrained to utter that which torments me 
to conceal.” (Shakespeare) He could not see us for there 
was a blind that concealed us from the view. (Irving) “Mrs. 
Strong,” I said, “there is something within my knowledge, which 
I have been earnestly entreated by Dr. Strong to conceal, and have 
concealed until tonight. But I believe the time has come when 
it would be mistaken faith and delicacy to conceal it any longer, 
and when your appeal absolves me from his injunction.” (Dick - 
ens) Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted angrily 
on the last occasion and there was an air of disdain about her, 
which she took no pains to conceal. (Dickens) The large of- 
fice-ruler was stuck into his waistcoat and was not so well concealed 
but that a foot or more of that instrument protruded from his bos- 
om, like a new kind of shirt-frill. (D ick ens) Words like na- 
ture half reveal and half conceal the soul within. (Tennyson) 
All schools, all colleges, have two great functions: to confer, and 
to conceal valuable knowledge. (Mark Twain) Sophia had 
held that telegram concealed in her hand and its information 
concealed in her heart. (Bennet t) Clyde had managed to con- 
ceal his relations with one girl while obviously planning to elope 
with another. (Dreiser) There had been a desire to conceal 
his departure with Roberta, ... only to protect her name and 
his from notoriety. (Dreiser) How blessed to be able to 
conceal his face upon a pillow and not let any one see—however 
accurately they might guess! (Dreiser) 


Proverb: What soberness conceals drunkennes reveals. 
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DISGUISE, conceal, hide 

To disguise is to hide by a counterfeit appearance, to conceal, 
to give an impression of being other than one really is; it may 
also denote to conceal identity by causing to appear different fiom 
accustomed form or character and liké someone or something else; 
to hide. 

The difference between conceal and disguise is that to conceal 
is simply to abstain from making known what we wish to keep secret, 
but to disguise signifies to conceal by assuming some false appear- 
arice. 

Examples: An enemy may disguise his hatred of another 
by an air of indifference. To disguise one’s sorrow beneath a 
careless manner. To disguise one’s intentions, feelings. 

“We must make our faces vizards to our hearts, disguising what 
they are.” (Shakespeare) He could not disguise his anger, 
and went out. (Scarborough) For a time he disguised his 
hatred by a show of friendly interest. (F. March) “... you 
can’t disguise your lameness or the scar on your face.” (Vo y- 
nich) “Did you try to disguise your handwriting in any way?” — 
“Yes, sir—a little.” (Dreiser) Finally he hit upon one of 
those problematical propositions which often disguise our own 
desires while leading us to an understanding of the difficulties 
which others make for us, ... (Dreiser) 


DISSEMBLE, conceal, disguise, hide 

To dissemble is to hide under a false semblance, or to disguise 
one’s character, feeling, design, or action with the help of simula- 
tion so as to conceal its real nature. 

The difference between disguise and dissemble is that we disguise 
merely by preventing another from knowing what is in us; but we 
dissemble when we lead him to believe that we have something which 
we have not. : 

Examples: To dissemble one’s emotions, anger, etc. We 
conceal facts, we dissemble feelings, we disguise sentiments. 

An enemy may disguise his hatred of another by an air of in- 

difference but he dissembles when he assumes an air of friend- 
ship. 

“Dissemble all your griefs and discontents.” (Shakespeare) 
He could not dissemble his sorrow and turned his face to the wall. 
(Garter) Hewas well pleased with the embassy, and dissembled 

his consciousness of its real purpose. (W hi t e} 

Proverb: It is more wisdom sometimes to dissemble wrongs 
than to revenge them. 
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HINDER, verb 


To HINDER is to keep back, prevent; to put obstacles in the way 
of: to impede; to obstruct. To hinder means also to check or hold back 
someone or something in action or about to act, move, start or the 
like. It presupposes keeping one from attaining his purpose. | 

Examples: I was hindered from coming. To be hindered 
in one’s work. Deep mud hinders travel. A train may be hindered 
by a snowstorm from arriving on time. 

“What’s to hinder people liking one another?” (Shake- 
speare) The difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. (S wift) They hindered our love and wanted us to part. 
(Perwich) Then the second man climbs out of the boat and 
comes to help him, and they get in each other’s way and hinder one 
another. (Jerome K. Jerome) 

Proverb: Anger and haste Ainder good council. 


SYNONYMS 
IMPEDE OBSTRUCT PREVENT 


IMPEDE, hinder; obstruct, prevent 

To impede is to stand in the way of; to put obstacles in the way 
of a person or thing or of his or its action. 

To impede is a species of hindering which is said rather of things 
than of persons, and it differs from hinder inasmuch as hinder is 
applied both to persons and things. To impede is to impose on any- 
thing that is moving something that slows it up. Impede seldom sug- 
gests the stopping of movement, but it implies difficulties so great 
that movement becomes painfully slow or nearly impossible. 

Examples: To impede the advance of an army. To impede 
the progress of education. Cold impedes the growth of plants. The 
study of languages is impeded by the absence of practice. Carbo- 
nic acid, instead of promoting decomposition, impedes it. 

Adverse winds had impeded his progress through the straits 
of Gibraltar. (W agerin g) It was necessary to repair the bridge, 

since it would impede the progress of the troops. (T or g e) 


OBSTRUCT, hinder, impede 

To obstruct means to hinder free or easy passage, or impede a 
person or thing in its motion. It is alsoused figuratively and implies 
standing or putting something in the way of, or persistently opposing 
the progress or course of a person or thing. 

To obstruct differs from to hinder in being employed not directly 
of persons, but of their progress, or of roads, passages, and the like. 
: always implies putting obstacles in the way of somebody or some- 

ing. 
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Examples: To obstruct the traffic. To obstruct a sound. 
Fallen trees obstruct the highways. A dam obstructs the course 
of water. To obstruct a reform, a bill in Parliament. The progress 
of a vessel is impeded by contrary winds, but it is yet worse if the 
entrance into the harbour at the end of the voyage is obstructed 
by rocks. 

On the ... north western side, there was nothing to obstruct 
the view. (George Eliot) They did not even take the trou- 
ble to obstruct this passage over the river. (T ar 1 ing) They suc- 
ceeded in obstructing legislation for several days. (Lon gston) 
He never lifts a finger to help us, he merely obstructs. (W ag ner) 


PREVENT, hinder 

To prevent is to hinder a person or other agent from doing 
something, to frustrate the plans. 

The difference between hinder and prevent is that to hinder is 
to stop but only temporarily, but to prevent is to stop entirely; to 
hinder is to delay during progress, but to prevent is to stop at the 
outset. 

Examples: To prevent a danger. I’ll meet you at six if 
nothing prevents. To prevent progress. An action that is hindered 
does not take place at the appointed time but that which is pre- 
verted does not take place at all. I was hindered from going out 
of the house yesterday till the evening by torrents of rain; but 
today the rain lasted all day and therefore I was prevented by the 
rain from leaving the house. 

“Nothing shall prevent me from doing my duty.” (Shake- 
sp eare) We should try to prevent offences rather than to punish 
olfenders. (Tennyson) The fortifications were very weak, 
and the enemy prevented them in perfecting their design. (St e- 
venson) He had never offered to show her his work. A fas- 
tidious delicacy had prevented him. (J. London) “What about 
the claim Miss Alden had on you? Didn’t you feel that that was 
enough to prevent you from running after another girl?” (Dr ei- 
Ser)... the Austrians tried to prevent the. French from cross- 
ing the river by the narrow bridge there. (B. Sh aw) 

Proverb: To prevent is better than to cure. 


To HINDER somebody from doing something by making it diffi- 
cult or by being in the way; to IMPEDE a person’s progress; OB- 
STRUCT somebody in the exercise of his functions, by putting 
obstacles; PREVENT something from happening or somebody from 
doing something, arrange so that it cannot happen. 


IDEA, noun 


IDEA means a scheme or plan formed in the mind; any product 
ef mental apprehension or activity, existing in the mind as an ob- 
ject of thought or knowledge; it may also imply a vague opinion, 
belief or supposition, impression, fancy, conception, notion. 

Examples: Oh! I have a brilliant idea. I haven't an 
idea what you mean. 

“Though I despaired of possessing you ... I doted still on 
your charming idea.” (Fielding) “You believe that Topsy 
could become an angel if she were a Christian? Topsy! What a 
ridiculous idea.” (Beecher Stowe) About this work I had 
heard so much, ... that I had framed to myself a certain idea of 
its importance. (Still) His ideas of education do not correspond 
to those of most persons. (Robertson) “You think he will 
try to keep Revarez here?”—“I think he will try to get him 
hanged.” Gemma was very pale, . . . Evidently the idea was no new 
one to her. (Vo y nich) Those with the fixed ideas that human 
happiness depends on their art, ... are unstable, ... (Gals- 
worthy) He discovered one morning that an idea had come 
to him for making a series of water-colour drawings of London. 
How the idea had arisen he could not tell. (Galsworthy) 
He had ideas about. everything. He could no more help having 
ideas about everything than a dog can resist smelling at your 
heels. (W ells) People who have no ideas of their own are glad 
to hear what any one else has to say. (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
CONCEPTION NOTION THOUGHT 


CONCEPTION, idea; notion 

Conception denotes the act or faculty of forming ideas in the mind; 
that which is conceived in the mind. Conception is a conscious act 
of the understanding, assimilating objects or impressions; an idea, 
a notion. 

The difference between conception and idea is that conception 
is more often applied to a peculiar or an individual idea than 
to one held by men as a whole, or by an entire class, profession or 
the like. 

Examples: It is impossible for a blind man to have a 
conception of colours. To have a clever conception. Compare By- 
ron’s conception of literature and poetry with the conception of 
O. Wilde. 

“I can give you no conception of my welcome here.” (Dic k - 
ens) What I need is a clear conception of the meaning “exist- 
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ence.” (P anlay) There were moments when he looked on evil 
simply as a mode through which he could realise his conception 
of the beautiful. (Wilde) Sometimes she questioned and in- 
duced in her mind temporary doubts as to the correctness of her 
own definitions and conceptions of music. (J. London) “Now 
we have a definite conception of an Australian from Ballarat .. .” 
(Conan Doyle)... the doctrines of free will, and free con- 
tract, were not to him mere literary conceptions, they were part 
of his nature. (Galsworthy) 


NOTION, idea, conception 

Notion means a conception or idea, held by one or more persons; 
it is apprehension by the mind. 

The difference between notion and idea is that ideas are vivid 
or distinct, but notions are single or complex, true or false. 

There is also a difference between notion and conception. Concep- 
tions are the fruit of the understanding, notions are the result of 
experience and information; besides conceptions are formed, but 
notions are entertained. Notion often adds to idea the implication 
of vagueness, caprice or whim. 

Examples: I have not the least nofion of what you are 
talking about. She has too many notions. You must get rid of 
that notion of yours. 

“Becky Sharp with a companion! Isn’t it good fun?” thought 
Mrs. Crawley to herself. The notion tickled her sense of humour. 
(Thackeray) A time came when she knew him better, and 
changed her notions regarding him. (Thackeray) He has 
no more notion of navigation than an African of snow. (W a d- 
ing) It is not a new notion ... that the history of the world is 
divided into certain great periods. (Malton) I had no notion 
that he liked me so very much. (Clark) To go back to the 
carved-oak question, they must have had very fair notions of the 
artistic and beautiful, our great-great-grandiathers. (J erome 
K. Jerome) “Had you any notion that she could force so to do 
at that time—marry her against your will, I mean?” (Dreiser) 
“I hope you won’t insist on my starting off on a wild goose chase 
after the fellow now. I haven’t a notion where to look for him.” 
(B. Shaw) 


THOUGHT, idea; notion; conception 

Thought implies the result of thinking and reflection; an idea, 
conception or notion. It applies either to an expressed or to an unex- 
pressed idea, especially one that comes into the mind as a result 
of meditation, reasoning or contemplation. 

The difference between thought and idea is that ideas are formed, 
thoughts arise in the mind by means of association, or by the power 
of the memory. 
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Examples: A great and noble thought. To collect one’s 
thoughts. Scientific thought. Her mind is full of dismal thoughts. 
A striking and original thought. 

“Be great in act, as you have been in thought.” (Shake- 
speare) Hehad no thoughts, no notion of its being me. (D ef 0 e) 
Great thoughts reduced to practice become great acts. (Lon g- 
fellow) Good thoughts, even if they are forgotten, do not per- 
ish. (Tennyson) 

Proverb: Great thoughts like great deeds, need no trum- 
pet. 


IMPORTANCE, noun 


IMPORTANCE means the quality or fact of being important; con- 
dition of playing a significant or distinguished part; significance, 
outstanding consequence; it also implies superior value, worth, in- 
fluence or the like; import, moment, weight. 

Examples: Aperson of importance, of no importance. A po- 
sition of importance. A fact of great importance. It was a matter 
of great importance. Anybody can see the importance of good 
health. 

Training is of great importance in the early years. (Quoted 
aS a common saying) 

Osborne’s commerce had prospered greatly of late years. His 
wealth and importance in the city had very much increased. 
(Thackeray) ... feeling the extreme importance of look- 
ing anything but the way she was describing him, now drew 
himself up as best he could. (Dreiser) At the same time, ful- 
ly realizing the importance of a coniession and wondering how 
it was to be brought about ... (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 


CONSEQUENCE IMPORT MOMENT 
SIGNIFICANCE WEIGHT 


CONSEQUENCE, importance 

Consequence is the importance of a thing because of its probable 
outcome, effects or results; it means that which follows from a thing; 
also the quality of having issues or results and therefore import- 
ance. 

The difference between consequence and importance is that con- 
sequence is a weaker word than importance, and is less suggestive 
of seriousness, dignity, or extensiveness. 

Examples: Fair weather is a matter of consequence to the 
tourist, but of real importance to the peasant. It was to him of 
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little consequence. Nothing of consequence has occurred to-day. 
A person of some consequence. 

“It is a matter of small consequence.” (S hakes pear €) 
“You are of more consequence to him, than you think.” (R ic h- 
ardson) “Do not spoil Caroline, I entreat you, brother; do 
not make her of more consequence than she ought to be. At present 
she is modest, let us keep her so.” (Charlotte Bronté) 
It seemed to them of no consequence whether Becky had a quantity 
of very fine clothes in invisible trunks. (Thackeray) Had 
he not, in his cell the night before, been told by Jophson.. . that 
the verdict in this trial... was of no consequence? (Dreiser) Here 
he found the patient to be a small boy ... who was exhibiting 
a mild, seasonal attack of measles. The case was of little conse- 
quence. (Cronin) 


IMPORT; importance 

Import in the sense in which it is here considered means the qual- 
ity or condition of having great or weighty significance; consequence, 
importance. It stresses a quality or character in a person or thing 
which ought to mark it of importance but which may or may not be 
recognized. 

Examples: It was a matter of great import. To realize 
the full import of one’s words. 

“Importunate and most serious designs and of great import 
indeed too.” (Shakespeare) Shereplied in words of dubious 
import. (B yron) I never supposed that passage ... of such 
cardinal import, could have been overlooked. (Morrow) The 
import of words in common use changes with the context in which 
they occur. (W. French) “If you are to become a writer you 
will have to stop fooling with words,” she explained. “It would 
be better to give up the notion of writing until you are better 
prepared ... I would like to make you understand the import 
of what you think of attempting. You must not become a mere 
peddler of words.” (Sherwood Anderson) A passionate 
desire to have him understand the import of life, to learn to in- 
terpret it truly and honestly swept over her. (Sherwood 
Anderson) 


MOMENT, importance, weight, consequence 

Moment means a great deal of importance. It is also that im- 
portance which a thing has from the power in itself to produce ef- 
fects or to determine interests. Moment denotes conspicuous or self- 
evident consequence. 

The difference between moment and importance is that import- 
ance is said in respect of both persons and things, moment only of 
events, affairs, transactions, or practical considerations. 
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Examples: Affairs of great moment or of little moment. 
She made a mistake of no great moment. 
“Enterprises of great pitch and moment.” (Shakespeare) 
It is a matter of no small moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct as to answer the demands of our time. (S wi f t) 
' Affairs of moment have called me here at once. (N alin g) It 
was a matter of too great moment for any person to determine. 
(Wright) The gathering of all the forces was of high moment. 
(Stevenson) 


SIGNIFICANCE, importance; consequence; import, weight | 
Significance is often interchangeable with importance and con- 
sequence; it means the import of something. Significance denotes 
a quality or character in a person or thing which ought to mark it 
as of importance or consequence. 
Examples: A matter of little or no significance. I want 
to speak to you on a matter of significance. The significance of a 
document. 
It was of such significance that for many years it was counted 
a great exploit to pass this strait. (Defoe) Money, at this 
period, held no significance for Andrew. (Cronin) 


WEIGHT, importance, significance 
Weight in the meaning considered here denotes intellectual, 
effective or moral influence and importance; consequence; moment; 
significance. 
Weight differs from importance in implying especially superior 
efficacy as of proof in establishing a conclusion. 
The difference between weight and moment is that moment be- 
longs to occurrences, whereas weight belongs to words and arguments. 
Examples: This is an argument of great weight. The ob- 
jection is of weight. A man of weight in council. This news is worth 
hearing as being indeed of weight and moment. An opinion of great 
weight. It was a consideration of great weight. A character or 
consideration of great weight. 
“.. care and trouble cease to weigh as if they were the only 
things of weight in the world.” (Phelps) The two elections are 
the best evidence of the weight of this consideration. (Br y ce) 


It isa matter of great CONSEQUENCE that we should not delay 
our departure for business of MOMENT depends upon it, and the IM- 
PORTANCE of your position will give WEIGHT to the expressions 
of your view. 
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INCREASE, vero 


To INCREASE means to grow in number or quantity, become more 
numerous or large, to multiply; it also means to make greater 
in size, amount or degree, augment, enlarge. It may also denate 
growth in intensity, especially by degrees or in proportion to some- 
thing else. 

Examples: To increase the output of coal, iron ore and 
other minerals. To increase the production of goods. 

“Your misery increase with your age!” (Shakespeare) 
Amelia thinks and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some means 
of increasing the small pittance upon which the household is starv- 
ing. (Thackeray) His beauty still with his years increased. 
(Tennyson) It was in the evening time, when the stars were 
increasing, that they came down a slope... (Wel1s) British 
Chambers of Commerce are desirous of doing all in their power 
to increase trade between the East and the West, and they believe 
that these fairs will do much to make this increase possible and 
to make and cement relationship which will be of lasting value. 
(Daily Worker, 1961) 


SYNONYMS 
AUGMENT ENLARGE GROW MULTIPLY 


AUGMENT, increase, grow, enlarge 

To augment is to increase, to grow larger; make greater in size, 
number, amount, degree, etc. 

Augment diifers from increase chiefly in being used in respect 
of things already well grown, well developed, or the like. 

Examples: Ii one says: “the team’s confidence increased 
with every victory ”—one implies that their conlidence was orig- 
inally not strong; on the other hand, if one says—“the team’s 
confidence augmented with every victory, ”—one implies that their 
confidence was never weak. 

If the events I go on to relate, had not thickened around me, 
in the beginning to confuse, and in the end to augment my afflic- 
tion, it is possible ... that I might have fallen at once into this 
condition. (Dickens)... the associate editors and sub-editors 
augmented their salaries by supplying those paragraphs them- 
selves. (J. London) She still took a faint pride in him, which 
was augmented by her desire to have her social integrity main- 
tained. (Dreiser) 


ENLARGE, increase; augment 


To enlarge is to make larger, to increase the size, capacity of; 
to augment. It is also used figuratively. 
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Enlarge differs from increase implying especially that something 
is made larger by external addition. 
Examples: Toenlarge a house, book, coat. To enlarge the 
circle of vision. In the second edition the book was enlarged. 
To enlarge the circle of one’s acquaintances. 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itseli 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 
(Shakespeare) 
Mr. Bartow enlarged his farm by the purchase of one hundred 
adjoining acres. (T arlay) 


GROW, increase 

To grow is to increase in volume, size, amount, length, etc. 

The difference between grow and increase is that to increase is 
either a gradual or an instantaneous act; but to grow is a gradual! 
process. To increase is either a natural or an artificially promoted 
process, but to grow is always natural. Besides, increase is used both 
transitively and intransitively, but grow is always used transitively. 

Examples: The days are growing and the nights are get- 
ting shorter. My difficulties are growing. The national debt of 
France has grown enormously since the war. Trade has been grow- 
ing in the Soviet Union for years past and is now considerably 
increased. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. (Tennyson) The 
first thing he noticed was that he was perspiring, and then he 
heard a hissing growing louder under his feet, and saw a lot of 
little bubbles rushing upward like a fan through the water out- 
side. (W el 1s) I would have asked him more of that, but he was 
an Eastern man and would not speak of his life with women. 
Rather he told me how he grew tired again of the monastery and 
roamed the steppe from one princely camp to another,...(Ralph 
Fo x) Yet I did not prosper. ] was spendthrift. I lived to drink 
and through too close acquaintance with the affairs of men | 
Sg dispirited, my song flagged and my hearth grew cold. (Ralph 

O X) 


MULTIPLY; increase; augment 

To multiply is to make more numerous; to make many or manifold; 
to increase, add to the number of; to augment the number, amount 
or quantitv of. 

The difference between increase and multiply is that to increase 
is to become or cause to become greater or more numerous, but to 
multiply implies especially to increase in number by indefinite re- 
petition of things of the same kind. 

The difference between all the synonyms is that to increase is to 
make greater, as in quantity, extent or degree; enlarge is to increase 
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in size, or range; to augment is enlarge or increase especially by ad- 
dition from the outside; to grow is to increase in volume, amount, 
or length; to multiply is to make many or manifold. 
Examples: 
Cares multiply as one gets older. (Quoted as a common saying) 
“... and so the stock of your lies in circulation inevitably 
multiplies, and the danger of detection increases every day.” 
(Thackeray) “You have multiplied your investment by 
ten.” (Lond) If there were space we might multiply illustra- 
tive citations. (Watson) In this valley it neither rained nor 
snowed ... the settlers did well indeed there. Their beasts did 
well and multiplied, ...(We11s) He had the tube in his hand. 
“*Ves, here is the pestilence imprisoned ...’ say to them. ‘Go 
forth increase and multiply, and replenish the cisterns, and death, 
swift and terrible, ... would be released upon this city ...’” 
(Wells) 


INCREASE one’s earnings, make them more; MULTIPLY is to 
become many; ENLARGE a room, a photograph; the GROWING 
moon; AUGMENT in number. 


INFORM, verb 


To INFORM is to impart knowledge of a particular fact, occur- 
rence or circumstance; to acquaint with something; tell, instruct. It 
is also to tell a person that of which he had no knowledge before; 
to advise; to notify; to apprise. 

Examples: He was fully informed of the situation. The 
radio informed the public of the safe return of the first space pilot. 
We are glad to inform you that we have received your letter. 

“T shall write to Mr. Sedley and inform him of your conduct.” 
(Thackeray) She would not hand him a stereotyped rejection 
slip, nor would she inform him that lack of preparedness for his 
work did not necessarily imply lack of merit in his work. (J. L o n- 
don) “I have to inform you, accordingly, that the Council has 
not seen fit to direct the Register to erase your name.” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
ACQUAINT APPRISE NOTIFY 
ADVISE INSTRUCT TELL 


ACQUAINT, inform 
To acquaint in the sense in which it is treated here is to inform, 
te make aware of, let knaw. 
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The discrimination to be drawn between acquaint and inform 
is as follows: to inform may imply information, conveyed personally 
cr otherwise, but to acquaint always implies an immediate and per- 
sonal communication. 

Examples: To acquaint a person with a fact. 

He was acquainted that his worship would wait on him. (Fi el d- 
ing) He begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to acquaint 
him immediately. (Fielding) “I shall certainly acquaint your 
father.” (Sheridan) 


ADVISE, inform 

To advise is to give information of, or notice to; to inform; make 
known, to notify. In business language advise is used instead of in- 
form. One advises a person of something when one informs him of 
something that is important to him, as in making a decision, de- 
termining a policy, arranging plans or the like. 

The difference between advise, inform and acquaint is that we 
inform a person when we simply tell him a fact which he did not 
know before; we acquaint him with that of which we furnish him with 
all the details; but we advise a person of that which we impart to 
him formally, officially, or of what occurs in due course, or in the 
way of business. 

Examples: We advise you herewith that ... We will 
advise you when we hear ... The merchants were advised of the 
new prices. Keep me well advised in accordance with the instruc- 
tion. I will advise you of all my movements. 

“As soon as you get some news, advise me by wireless.” (W a t- 
t o n) He advised the officials of the disaster. (Bentley) “Please 
advise us about the conditions of payment.” (San gton) She 
advised the inspector that Bryton had committed a murder. (M a- 
{ uce) The passengers were advised about the risk of the voyage, 
before the vessel left the port. (B. Lawrence) We wish to 
advise you that we have received your orders. (B ar low) After 
carefully going into the facts, however, Soames had seen his way 
to advise that his client had what was known as a title by posses- 
sion,...(G@alsworthy) 


APPRISE, inform, acquaint 

To apprise is to give formal notice; to impart knowledge or in- 
formation to; to inform, acquaint. Apprise is a very close synonym 
to inform and is used almost interchangeably with it. 

The difference between apprise and inform is that inform is a 
general word emphasizing the actual imparting of facts or knowledge 
of whatever sort, but apprise is a more formal and less common word 
and carries the implication of giving notice of something, usually 
of importance. 
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Examples: I have been apprised of the conference at 
which I am to be at 7 p.m. ; 

“I hope she has had the duty to apprise you of her intrigue with 
the young clergyman.” (Richardson) The adjoining cell, as 
the reader is apprised, was occupied by them. (Scott) “Knock 
and apprise the count of my approach.” (B y r on) He conceived 
that it would be fine to . . . apprise Ruth of his return. (J. Lo n- 
don) “I have written to my bankers, apprising them of the re- 
ceipt of the full sum.” (M. Taft) “I made up my mind to send 
the waiter to apprise him of my arrival.” (A. Partridge) 


INSTRUCT, inform; apprise 


To instruct is to furnish with information or knowledge; to inform. 

Instruct differs from inform in applying to matters of serious 
concern, or to that which is practically useful, inform is applicable 
to matters of general interest. One informs by virtue of possessing 
specific knowledge of matters of fact which have possibly even by 
accident come to one’s ears; but one instructs by virtue of having 
more knowledge. 


Examples: To instruct a person in a subject. I was in- 
structed about the conference. 

“A power I have, but of what strength and nature I am not yet 
instructed.” (Shakespeare) Books which... would instruct 
you how to hide your thoughts. (Fielding) “In all these cir- 
cumstances I'll instruct you, what I have done and what you have 


to do.” (Molley) “The officer instructs me that my last payment 
is due on May loth.” (O. Henry) 


NOTIFY, inform 


To notify is to make known, to give notice of, to inform; one 
notifies a person of something by sending a notice or formal com- 
munication concerning a thing requiring his attention; to inform 
of something. 

Notify differs from inform in implying especially that the infor- 
mation is given by notice. 

Examples: To notify members of a society of a meeting. 
The sale was notified in the newspapers. To notify the public of a 
loss. To notify delegates about the day of a conference. 

The Assembly ordered letters to be written to notify about the 
decisions to all concerned. (Gross) The appointment was mere- 
ly notified to him by a letter from the secretary. (L ar k ins) 
The court clerk promised to notify the witnesses when to appear. 
(Dreiser) Henotified the government of the appointment of 
a new ambassador. (Danley) The colonel, of course, did not 
desire to see that lady, or even think proper to notify his arrival 
at Brussels, except privately to Jos by a message through his val- 
et. (Thackeray)... Ed Wright should have had sense not 
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to notify Gus of the election until about midnight Saturday, or 
better still ... Sunday morning. (Caldwell) 


TELL; inform; apprise; instruct 

To tell in the sense discussed here is to inform a person of some- 
thing; to apprise, acquaint, instruct. 
— To tell differs from inform implying information in successive 
detail which is communicated orally. 

Examples: He fold me how IJ should act. I was fold 
about that matter. Te// me what resolution they adopted at the 
meeting. Why did you not fel/ me that before I left the city? 

I was the only son of a widow; I was all that my mother had. 
And I had gone and engaged myself to a girl she had never seen, 
and I had not fold her anything about it. (Bennett)... they 
were discussing some very important matters. At this moment, 
Major Murry was felling the general that he must resign, or he 
would be court-martialled and shot. (Chesterton) 

Proverbs: A truth that’s told with bad intent beats all 
the lies you can invent. The cruellest lies are often fold in silence . 


To INFORM somebody of something; to ACQUAINT somebody 
with a fact; to ADVISE about the necessary steps to be taken; to 
APPRISE one of something; to INSTRUCT somebody of what is 
to be done; to NOTIFY in written form; to TELL somebody all about 
a matter orally. 


INTEND, verb 


To INTEND is to have in mind as object, as a fixed purpose; 
to have the mind set on; to design; to mean; to have the intention 
of doing something. 

Examples: What do you intend to do? I didn’t intend 
to hurt you. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apart- 
ment so splendid. (Thackeray) “I don’t believe you ever 
intend to marry me, Charlie,” Carrie said ruefully. (Dreiser) 
“Did she have any money of her own that you know of?” — 


“None that I know of—no sir.”— “Well, how did you intend to 
help her then?” (Dreiser) 
SYNONYMS 
DESIGN MEAN 


DESIGN, intend 
To design in the sense treated here is to construct a plan or scheme 
for; to conceive and arrange in the mind, plan out. It also implies 
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an object of attainment placed before the mind, with a calculation 


of 


the steps necessary for it. 


Design differs from intent in stressing forethought and delibera- 


tion in arriving at an intention. 


Examples: I designed to speak to him. We design to re- 
main for another fortnight. 

“And yet he really designs no wrong.” (D ef 0 e) At twelve we 
met to give an account to one another of what we had done since our 
last meeting and what we designed to do before our next. (C1 ar k) 
It was nearly dinner-time when he got back, and their meal was 
laid in the trader’s parlour. It was a room designed not to live 
in but for purpose of prestige, and it had a musty, melancholy 
air. (Maugham) 


MEAN, intend 
To mean is to have in view as an aim or object, intend. 
Mean is a word of colloquial use, and differs very little from intend, 


being used for matters requiring but little thought. Mean does not 
convey so clear an implication of determination to eifect one’s end 


as 


does intend; it is simply to have in the mind, whereas to intend 


is to have the mind bent on a thing. 


Examples: What do you mean to do? I mean to work all 
the summer. I meant to make use of your book. I’m very sorry 
I hurt you, I never meant to. 

“I don’t mean to defend Charles’ errors but before I form my 
judgement of either of them I intend to make a trial of their 
hearts.” (Sheridan) “Do you think they mean to fight us?” 
(Stevenson) He intends to succeed, that is why he always 
means to work very hard. (Cl ark) But Harringay had the upper 
hand now and meant to 7 it. With ea bold strokes he con- 
tinued to paint over the... canvas, ... (Wells) 


To INTEND is to have in mind as an object; to DESING is to con- 


ceive and arrange in the mind; to MEAN is to have in view as an 
aim. 


JOIN, verb 


To JOIN is to come into contact, connection or union with, it is 
to put together so as to form a whole, it may also mean to bring to- 
gether, bring into close association with or associate oneself with, 
it may be to bring firmly together; to combine; to connect. To join 
means also to unite one thing with another in any kind of connection. 
It is the specific term meaning to become a member of a group or so- 
ciety, to enter into the company of others as an equal. 

Examples: The stream joins the river. To join the banks 
of a river by a bridge. To join in friendship, marriage, etc. To 
join two towns by a railway. 

“Seas but join the regions they divide.” (Shakespeare) 

She had better not have spoken just then: having scarcely joined 

in theconversation before, if was not apropos to do if now. (C h ar- 

lotte Bronte) “How long is it since he joined your stafi?” 

(R. Gold) “If you are raising a subscription for a new loan 

I'll join in.” (Mel der) All five now joined in an animated con- 

versation ... (Dreiser) But Lally had made up her mind 

to leave him; she would leave him for a while and earn her own 
living. When things took a turn of the better she would join him 
again. (Coppard) “I’m sure, sir, the other members of the 

Board wish to join you wholeheartedly in congratulating Doctor 

Manson on his silicosis paper.” (Cronin) Davison listened 

to the chaff and chatter quite happily. He was too tired to join in 

much, but he liked the sense of good fellowship. (Al dington) 


SYNONYMS 


ASSOCIATE COMBINE CONNECT UNITE 


ASSOCIATE, join 

To associate is to join, unite with, either persons or things; come 
bine for a common purpose; to join as a companion, partner, or 
ally; unite things together, or one thing with another. 

Associate differs from join in implying especially a joining with 
others or another in companionship or in effort, usually on terms of 
equality. 

Examples: I am associated with the Linguistic society. 
Never associate with bad companions. 

“Friends should associate friends in grief and woe.” (Shak e- 
speare) The Rector .. associated only with county people. 
(George Eliot) These people are associated in the same 
business, and now they are going to join the new trust. (S mi g- 
gley) Particles of matter associated with other substances. (W.e I- 
lington) He associated his son with him in all his business. 
(A. Lambert) Mrs. Macphail was not a little flattered to 
think that she and her husband were the only people on board 
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with whom the Davidsons were willing to associate, and even the 
doctor ... acknowledged the compliment. (Maugham) The 
muscles act in groups, being associated together by the organiza- 
tion of the nervous centres. (Medical Journal) 


COMBINE, join, unite, associate 


To combine means to join two or more material or non-material 
things together, bring them into a close union so as to form a unity. 

Combine adds to join the implication of a mingling or blending 
and of a common purpose or end. 

Examples : To combine forces. Oil and water do not com- 
bine. 

“Great is the strength of feeble arms combined.” (Shak e- 
speare) “When bad men combine good men must associate.” 
(Shakespeare) “Combine together against the enemy.” 
(Shakespeare) They have combined themselves together 
into a strong brotherhood. (Longfellow) A sense of common 
danger might combine them in operations of defence. (M.S h awl- 
in g) 


CONNECT, join, unite 

To connect is to join or unite; to bind or fasten together; it im- 
plies a loose, or at least, an obvious attachment of things to each 
other. When applied to organizations or groups connect is pre- 
ferable to join when looseness of attachment or subordination is sug- 
gested. 

The cifference between connect and join is that join may refer 
to a connection or association of any degree of closeness or direct 
contact, buf connect implies a joining as by a tie, link, wire, etc. 

Examples: Two houses are connected by a passage, lead- 
ing from one to the other. The island is connected by telegraph 
with the mainland. 

In this automatic plant nothing stands alone but all the parts 
connect with one another. (All owan) The two ends of the pipe 
are connected with the radiator. (Allowan) 


UNITE, join, combine, associate 

To unite is to join several things or objects together, or com- 
bine one or more things to or with another or others, to bring or put 
together separate or divided things, so as to form one connected or 
contiguous whole; it is also to form or incorporate into one body 
or mass, to make or cause to be one. 

Unite differs from join in implying a close joining of two or more 
things so as to form one, stressing not so much the way in which 
they are brought together as the fact that they comprise a new unit, 
emphasizing the oneness of that which results and the loss of signs 
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of separation or division. Another distinction between unite and 
join is that things firmly brought together are joined, those insepa- 
rably brought together are united; that which is joined may be sep- 
arated, though it be needful to employ force, but that which is 
united cannot be separated without being broken. 

Examples: They are united by acommon bond. All forces 
were united and we won the battle. To unite pieces of metal with 
solder. Oil and water will not unite. 

Strength united is the greater. (Quoted as a common saying) 

“United we stand, divided we fall.” (Shakespeare) All 
united at last, to drive out the king. (F iel din g) Few were the 
living hearts which could unite like ours. (Shelley) Chemical 
attraction is the force which causes different kinds of matter to 
unite, inorder to form a new kind of matter. (Barton) “Don’t 
you see, we’ve only got to starid together, show united front and 
we are bound to win!” (Cronin) 


To JOIN a party or in friendship; to ASSOCIATE with fellow 
students; to COMBINE strength or forces against the enemy; to 
CONNECT two ropes and fasten them together; to UNITE by acom- 
mon aim, bond or purpose. 


JOURNEY, noun 


JOURNEY denotes a travel from one place to another, tour; 
trip; voyage. 
Examples: It is a day’s journey from Moscow to Lenin- 
grad. 
The journey to the mountains will take not more than a few 


days. (Maclogan) ... he spent three days on _ that 
journey, which Harry Esmond has often since ridden in 
a dozen hours. (Thackeray)... the half-mile walk down 


to the village seemed a long journey to him. (J. Londo n) Though 
the distance was not great across the mountains, the railway 
journey {rom Aberalaw to Blaenelly was circuitous. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Ina long journey straw weighs. He who takes 
the wrong road must make his journey again. Nothing is lost on 
a journey by stopping to feed your horse. The getting out of doors 
is the greatest part of the journey. Good company on a journey is 
worth a coach. 


SYNONYMS 
TOUR TRIP 
TRAVEL VOYAGE 
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TOUR, journey 
Tour means a prolonged journey consisting of successive visits 
to different places; it may also imply a series of short journeys from 
place to place; a round of visits, especially a circuitous journey em- 
bracing the principal places of the country or region mentioned. 
This synonym is often qualified as cycling, walking, motoring. 
Tour differs from journey in implying usually that it ends when 
one returns to one’s starting point. 
Examples: To set out on a walking four. A foreign four. 
A wedding tour. A motor tour. A tour of inspection. 
My next design was to make a four round the island. (D ef 0 e) 
As if there was nothing to be done in life but to “pay attention, ” 
as they say, to some young lady, and then to go tochurch with her, 
and then to start on a bridal four, and then run through a round 
of visits... (Charlotte Bronte) All jumped for joy 
when a foreign four was proposed. (Thackeray)... there 
was young May who was carrying off his bride on a pleasure four. 
(Thackeray) Uncle Jos and... the four were about to make 
asummer tour. (Thackeray) Pumpernickel was the pleas- 
aritest little place of any which he had visited on their four. 
(Thackeray) In the afternoon he completed his inaugural 
tour by calling upon the doctors in the immediate vicinity. (Cr o- 
n in) 


TRAVEL; journey 

Travel denotes long journeys, in foreign or remote parts. Travel 
is indefinite, but journey is definite, having its appointed destination. 

Travel differs from journey in implying greater distance. It is 
very often used in the plural. 

Examples: Travels abroad. He was back from his travels 
to the North. 

To see with one’s own eyes men and countries is better than read- 
ing all the books of travel in the world: and it was with extreme 
delight and exultation that the young man found himself actu- 
ally on his grand four, ... (Thackeray) 


TRIP, journey, voyage; tour 
A trip is a short journey, voyage or tour, for either business or 
pleasure. In colloquial use trip is often used instead of journey. 

Examples: Weekend /rips by automobile. A trip to the 
seaside. 

The good steamer Pirate ... ready for a frip up the Red 
River. (Beecher Stowe) These two men work on eight-trip 
shifts, each ¢rip consisting of an eastward and westward journey. 
(Powell) A passage over the Alps or a journey across the Pyre- 
nees, appear pretty frips or excursions, in the comparison. 
(S. Gardel) Martin had been told of her contemplated Eastern 
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trip, and he felt the need for haste. (J. London) Clyde had no 
plan as to any trip with Fonda anywhere in particular at that 
time. (Dreiser) “I think I’l] take a trip abroad somewhere. ” 
(Cronin) 

VOYAGE, journey, travel 

Voyage means a journey by sea especially a distant one. 

Voyage differs from journey implying a long journey over water 


(especially a sea, or ocean), or in more recent usage, through the 
air. 


Examples: 

“With a fair sea voyage and a fair land journey, you will be 
soon at his dear side.” (D ic kens) Esmond made his way home- 
wards, ... and hence had a tedious but easy water journey down 
the river of Rhine, which he had thought a delightful and beauti- 
ful voyage indeed, ...(T hacker ay) He had been on a whal- 
ing voyage in the Arctic, once—a voyage that was to have been 
for three years and which had terminated in shipwreck at the end 
of six months. (J. London) “But there is such a thing as too 
much of a good thing, and the laundry up there is one of them. 
And that’s why I’m going to see one more voyage.” (J. London) 
“Thomas starts tonight on his voyage to Spain to look for the man 
who murdered his mother.” (Rider Haggar d) His thoughts 
travelled sharply to Madrid—when having to make up his mind 
about the Goya picture, he had taken a voyage of discovery to 
study the painter on his spot. (G@alsworthy) 


A JOURNEY is a trip of considerable length, wholly or mainly 


by land; a TOUR is a long journey including the visiting of a num- 
ber of places in sequence; a TRAVEL is a long journey especially 
in distant or foreign places; a TRIP is a business or pleasure jour- 
ney; a VOYAGE is atravel by water or air usually for a long dis- 
tance. 


JOY, noun 


JOY means great pleasure, a vivid emotion of pleasure arising 


from a sense of well-being or satisfaction; agreeable emotion which 
accompanies the possession, acquisition or expectation of that which 
is good or greatly desired; exaltation of spirit, delight. 


Examples: 
Her evident joy at his return somewhat embarrassed him. 
(Voynich) Had the portrait really changed? Or had it been 
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simply his own imagination that had made him see a look of evil 
where there had been a look of joy? (W il d e) Grief can take care 
of itself, but to get the full value of joy you must have somebody 
to divide it with, (Mark Twain) To his great joy he dis- 
covered that his ear was becoming sensitive. (J. London) The 
sight of the ball-room with its gleaming floor, gave her a feeling 
of joy, for she loved dancing, ...(Galsworthy) His heart 
contracted as he gazed at the secretary’s thin, diffident face, 
then suddenly expanded with relief and joy as Owen produced a 
yellow card. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: No joy without annoy. A sorrow shared is but 
half a trouble, but a joy that’s shared is a joy made double. The 
joy of the heart makes the face merry. If your joys cannot be long, 
so neither can your sorrows. 


SYNONYMS 
DELIGHT PLEASURE 


DELIGHT, pleasure; joy 

Delight denotes great pleasure; joy or gratification felt in a high 
degree. It also means a source of great pleasure or joy. 

Delight differs from joy in being more fleeting and less durable. 

Examples: 

Miss Sharp persisted in calling Sambo “Sir” and “Mr. Sambo,” 
to the delight of that attendant. (Thackeray) “How good 
of Mr. Sedley to go to your school and give you the money!” ex- 
claimed Rebecca, in accents of extreme delight. (Thackeray) 
He would examine with minute care, and sometimes with mon- 
strous and terrible delight, the hideous lines that creased the wrin- 
kling forehead ... (Wilde)... Ruth helped him with his Eng- 
lish, ... And when she read aloud to him her favourite passages, 
he ascended to the topmost heaven of delight. (J. London) 
She looked and saw before her a man who was most gracious and 
sympathetic, who leaned toward her with a feeling that was a 
delight to observe. (Dreiser) Although met by Sondra... 
at the door of the Cranstone lodge . . . he could not help but con- 
trast every present delight here with the danger of his immediate 
and complete destruction. (Dreiser) Just before meeting 
Sondra he was actually at the zenith of content and delight with 
Roberta. (Dreiser) 


PLEASURE, delight 
Pleasure denotes a pleasing emotion, or sensation caused by the 
enjoyment or anticipation of what is felt or viewed as good or de- 
sirable. 3 
Delight and joy are but modes or modifications of pleasure. Plea- 
sure in its peculiar acceptation issmaller in degree than either joy or 
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delight. Pleasure is employed for the highest as well as the lowest 
degree, but joy-and delight can be used only to express a positively 
high degree. 

Examples: 

The man who gives pleasure is as charitable as he who relieves 
sufferings. (T. Moore) “What pleasure the possession of my 
money could have afforded him I am unable to say: but... as 
it gave him evident delight I was not sorry that I parted with it 
so readily.” (S. Green) Believe me, no civilised man ever re- 
grets a pleasure, and no uncivilised man ever knows what a pleasure 
is. (Wilde) “How beautifully your wife dances, Mr. Forsyte— 
it’s quite a pleasure to watch her!” (Galsworthy) He 
looked and dreamed a new dream of pleasure which concerned his 
present fixed condition not at all. (Dreiser) The joy of this 
trip if only that other thing were not hanging over him now. 
This exquisite pleasure of being near Sondra, her eyes constantly 
telling him how much she cared. (Dreiser) It gave Andrew 
a thrill of pleasure to see himself identified, already, with his 
room, ... (Cronin) To see the squat figure, the red sandy- 
browed face again, gave Manson arare pleasure. (Cr on in) 


Proverbs: The pleasure of the mighty are the tears of 
the poor. Diseases are the price of ill pleasures. Look not on pleas- 
ures as they come but as they go. After the greatest danger is the 
greatest pleasure. If you long for pleasure you must labour hard 
to get it. Pleasure should follow business. Sweet is pleasure aiter 
pain. Wishes at least are the easy pleasures of the poor. 


He was at the zenith of DELIGHT to be again with his famify; 
the JOY of returning was great, and it was quite a PLEASURE 
to watch the children play. 


KEEP, verb 


To KEEP is to hold, retain in one’s hold or grasp. It may also 
mean to preserve in a certain condition. To keep often means to retain 
in one’s possession or care, or to become the owner of. To keep may 
denote both physical as well as mental! actions. 

Examples: Nothing keeps me in that town. To keep 
hold of. To Aeep something that does not belong to one. 

If a person is too poor to keep a servant, he must sweep his 
own rooms. (T.h ackeray) Have a place for everything and 
keep the thing somewhere else. This is not advice, it is merely 
custom. (Mark Twain) “It is not a custom with me to keep 
money to look at.” (Mark Twain)... he had prayed that 
the portrait should bear the burden of his days, and he kept the 
unsullied splendour of eternal youth. (Wilde) Like all other 
Forsytes of a certain age they kept carriages of their own, and 
never took cabs if by any means they could avoid it.(G al s- 
worthy) “I need a hat,” Carrie said one evening ...— 
“Why don’t you keep part of your money and buy yourself one?” 
(Dreiser) There are no secrets better Rept than the secrets 
that everybody guesses. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Keep the golden mean. Even savage animals, 
if Rept shut up, forget their courage. He who lightly assents will 
seldom keep his word. Who keeps one end in view makes all things 
serve. 


SYNONYMS 


PRESERVE RETAIN 


PRESERVE; keep 

To preserve is to keep possession of; retain unaltered. Preserve 
stresses the idea of resistance to destructive agencies and hence im- 
plies the. use of means to keep something in existence, or maintain 
in safety. 

The difference between keep and preserve is that things are kept 
at all times and under all circumstances, but they are preserved in 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty or danger. 

Examples: To preserve peace. To preserve the memory 
of another. To preserve one’s looks, strength. To preserve ap- 
pearances. 

Several private letters have been preserved. (B | ack) The 
seas preserve a considerable portion of the heat they receive in 
summer. (B o | t) Winifred Dartie at sixty-two was marvellously 
preserved...(G@alsworth y) Shecould not help feeling,... 
that life was a joyous thing for those who did not need to worry, 
and she wished over and over that something might interfere now 
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to preserve tor her the comfortable state which she had occupied. 
(Dreiser) The gentleman is so tall, well preserved, and of 
upright carriage. (B. Shaw) 


RETAIN, keep, preserve 

Toretain is tokeep in one’s possession, keep control of, maintain in 
use or practice, preserve; to keep hold of; to continue having or keeping. 

Retain differs from keep in being a more formal word. It implies 
continued keeping, especially as against threatened seizure or forced 
loss. 

Examples: To retain one’s position, or power. This 
vessel will not retain liquids. Lead retains heat. To retain part 
of the money. To retain one’s rights. To retain one’s patience. 
One always retains the traces of one’s origin. 

With what attention I listened to all their discourses, the 
better to retain them in my memory. (S wif t) Hurstwood, being 
an older man, could scarcely be said to retain the fire of youth 
(Dreiser) 


A person may be either KEPT or RETAINED. He is KEPT, if he 
stops in any place, by the desire of another; some workers are said 
to be RETAINED, while others are dismissed. 


KILL, verb 


To KILL is to deprive (any living creature) of life in any manner, 
fo put to death, slay; to murder, to commit murder, to assassinate, to 
massacre; to slaughter (animals); to butcher. To kill may imply death 
through accident, war, disease, etc. It can be used figuratively in 
respect of inanimate things. 

Examples: To&ill aman in a duel. To Rill a fox, a brace 
of pheasants. To kill two birds with one stone. Killed in battle. 
Tuberculosis killed him. Killed in a motor-smash. To kill a sug- 
gestion. To kill love, hopes. To Ril/ a bill in the Senate. To Rill 
a project. 

Then one by one he dropped the tablets into the bottle and 
held it up to watch them dissolve. His wife looked at him in hor- 
ror. “What are they?” she asked him at last. “Will they make the 
man sick? ”— “Not only sick. They will Ail him,” he answered with 
satisfaction. (W. de Mille) “I always wanted to get home 
quick to mother. You see, she was quite alone among them all in 
that dungeon of a house, and Julia’s tongue was enough to fill her.” 
(Voynich) “There is one more reason why things must remain 
as they are. The fellow whom | filled in Laredo had an eagle on his 
left hand.” (O. Henry) Then looking at the American, he said: 
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“If you had &tlled Watson, you would not have got out of this 
room alive.” (Conan Doyle) “May be I would have been 
wiser if I had killed him. It would have been easy enough, but I’m 
a soft-hearted fellow that can’t begin shooting unless the other man 
has a gun also.” (Conan Doyle) 


SYNONYMS 
ASSASSINATE MASSACRE SLAUGHTER 
BUTCHER MURDER SLAY 


ASSASSINATE, kill, murder 

To assassinate is to kill by sudden or secret, premeditated assault; 
to strike down treacherously, murder. Assassinate applies especially 
to the killing of an eminent person or of some public figure. 

The difference between assassinate and kill is that kill is the general 
word meaning simply to take away life but to assassinate is to murder 
by stealth, treachery, or by means of lying in wait, and applies espe- 
cially to a secret or open killing of a public figure through political 
motives. 

Examples: Marat was assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 
Crown Prince Louis Kwangasare of Urundi, recently elected 

Prime Minister of the southern half of the Belgian trust territory, 

... Was assassinated by.an unidentified gunman at the week-end. 

(Daily Worker, 1961) 


BUTCHER, kill, slaughter, massacre 

To butcher is to kill, to slaughter animals for food or market; to 
slaughter, kill human beings brutally and in numbers. 

Butcher differs from kill referring primarily to the killing of cattle, 
but when applied to human beings it implies barbarous, needless kill- 
ing or killing in cold blood and stresses mainly the character of the 
person or persons committing acts of slaughter against men, as if they 
were no more than animals. 

Examples: To butcher a calf. To butcher prisoners. 


MASSACRE, kill 

To massacre is to kill or slaughter indiscriminately, especially in 
great numbers as in savage warfare, and where much resistance is 
impossible, or where the victims are defenceless. Massacre is a word 
“. reproach, implying savageness, treachery or indiscriminate bar- 
arity. 

Massacre differs from kill in implying that there is no chance of 
successful resistance. 

Examples: All the captives were massacred. During the in- 
— the Hitlerites massacred the population of cities and vil- 
ages. 
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“He caused the Danes all over England . . . in one day perfidiously 
to be massacred, both men, women, and children.” (Milton) 


MURDER, kill 
To murder is to kill a person on purpose and unlawfully, or criminal- 


ly. | 

: The difierence between murder and kill is that to kill is to deprive 
of life, to put to death, with no suggestion of how or why, but to murder 
is to kill with open violence and injustice, especially with premedita- 
tion. It is the word used in reference to one person killing another either 
in passion or in cold blood. 

Examples: He murdered him for his money. Macbeth 
murdered Duncan. 

“T am sorry to interrupt you, sir,” she said, “but I had to see 
Father Brown at once. It’s a matter of life and death. ”—“Why, 
what has happened, Maggie?” Father Brown asked her in alarm.— 
“J am afraid that James,I mean, Mr. Todhunter, has been murdered,” 
answered the girl, still breathing hard. (Chesterton) She 
repeated her daughter’s story and added her own details to it. She 
cursed Mr. Glass for murdering Mr. Todhunter. At the same time 
she cursed Mr. Todhunter for being murdered, and for his wish to 
marry her daughter ... Yes, it was clear that the room had been 
the scene of some tragedy between two, or perhaps more, persons. 
(Chesterton) He was depressed and baffled and weary. And 
there was simply nothing else he could do, nothing in the world. 
Apart from his own wonderful gift, he was useless, Lally knew, 
and he was being steadily and stupidly murdered by those editors. 
(Coppar d) 


SLAUGHTER, kill, massacre 

To slaughter is to kill or butcher cattle, sheep, or pigs for food or 
market; to kill, massacre human beings, to slay in large numbers, 
either in battle or as an act of cruelty inflicted on a civilian popula- 
tion. 

Slaughter differs from kill in being used mostly in respect of 
animals, but when used with reference to human beings it is to 
it like animals either as to the number or to the manner of killing 
them. 

Examples: To Slaughter cattle.To slaughter helpless pris- 
oners. 

The sight of these notice-boards rouses every evil instinct in 
my nature. I feel ] want to tear each one down, and hammer it over 
the head of the man who put it up, until I have killed him, and then 
I would bury him, and put the board up over the grave as a tomb- 
stone. I mentioned these feelings of mine to Harris, and he said he 
had them worse than that. He said he not only felt he wanted to 
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kill the man who caused the board to be put up, but that he should 
like to slaughter the whole of his family and all his friends and rela- 
tions and then burn down his house. (Jerome K. Jerome) 


SLAY, kill 

To slay is chiefly used in poetry, elevated prose, and in technical 
and legal usage; in ordinary use it has been replaced by kill. It is to 
deprive of life; to kill by a blow or by a weapon. 

To slay differs from kill in implying especially that the killing is 

done by violence or with a weapon. 
Examples: To slay inbattle. The gangsters slew the man 
in cold blood. 

— Slay not him who gave you life. (Tennyson) Hurstwood 
went home feeling as if he should die if he did not find affectionate 
relief. . . He walked away from the drummer and his prize, at part- 
ing feeling as if he could slay him and not regret. Carrie also felt 
the misery of it. (Dreiser) 

Proverb: There is no weapon that slays its victim so surel y 
as praise. 


To KILL is to deprive of life in any manner; to ASSASSINATE is 
to ‘kill a public figure through political motives; to BUTCHER is to kill 
cattle or human beings brutally; to MASSACRE is to kill in great 
numbers; to MURDER is to kill with premeditation or criminally; to 
SLAUGHTER is to kill animals for food; to SLAY is chiefly used 
in poetry or elevated prose. 


KIND, noun 


KIND denotes a group of individuals or things having common 
characteristics which distinguish them from other groups; species: 
sort; kind implies also the nature or constitution of a person or thing, 
whether generic or specific, its essential or distinguishing quality. 
Kind is often used with of. 

Examples: What &ind of material is this? These minerals 
are of the same Rind. Apples of several kinds. What Rind of person 
is he? 

The room contained only a colossal pile of cloth clippings 
covering the whole floor, and it was his unending task to sort these 
into their various kinds. (Co p p ar d) He did not ask himself if 
she were pretty. It was enough that she stood, spare and living, 
before the screen of his sight. And his heart would turn unwillingly, 
with a kind of sweet oppression which he had never known before. 
(Cronin) The ponies would eat any kind of food, scraps of loaf, 
potato and apple rinds, even orange peel. (Cronin) 
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SYNONYMS 
SORT SPECIES 


SORT, kind 
Sort denotes a group of persons or things possessing certain com- 


mon qualities of character, a kind or species; sort and kind are often 
interchangeable. In statements of disparagement or contempt sort 
is more appropriate, as “I don’t like that sort of people.” 


Examples: “None of nobler sort would so offend a 
virgin.” (Shakespeare) They are too mad for people 
of my sort. (Shelley) You may live a thousand years, and 
never be a worse judge of the right sort. (Dickens) She was 
really not a bad sort of girl. (A. Green) This sort of details 
gave my poor father great delight. (P o t ter) He deals with dil- 
ferent sorts of grain. (Snooling) I would lead a blameless, 
beautiful life, ... and all that sort of thing. (Jerome K. 
Jerome) Their phosphorescence seemed to go out as they came 
into the radiance of his lamp, and he saw then that they were little 
fish of some strange sort, with huge heads, vast eyes, and dwin- 
dling bodies and tails .. . Presently others of the same sort joined 
them. (W ells) “Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff thoughtfully, “it 


might be some sort of poisonous fruit.” (W e1 1s) 


cla 


SPECIES, kind, sort 
Species denotes a category, sort, or kind; a kind of; it is used in 


ssification. Species in both singular and plural. 


Species also means a group of individuals having a common at- 


tribute or attributes and designated by a common name. 


Examples: Their gratitude is a species of revenge. 
(Johnson) No species of fiction is so delightful fo us as the 
works of Dickens. (Motley) Such history is a distinct species oi 
composition. (Motley) No species of poetry has given occasion to 
more observation and criticism than what is called...(S mal) 
They were certain Indian merchants. The author distinguishes them 
into four species. (Clark) “I wanted to astonish him, ... and 
took up a cultivation of that new species of bacterium I was telling 
you of, that infest, and I think cause, the blue patches upon 
various monkeys.” (Wells) Until the extraordinary affair at Sid- 
mouth, the peculiar species “Haploteuthis ferox” was known to science 
only generically, on the strength of a half-digested tentacle ob- 
tained near the Azores. (W el 1s) 


Various KINDS of food; different SORTS of grain; a SPECIES of 


bacteria or grass. 
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KINDNESS, noun 


KINDNESS denotes the quality or habit of being kind; goodness; 
kind nature or disposition, or the exhibition of it in action or conduct. 
Kindness is a mode of affection. 

Examples: Kindness of heart. To do a personal kindness. 
Kindness does not manifest itself in gifts, but in gentleness and gen- 
erosity of spirit. 

“For your kindness | owe you a good turn.” (Shakespeare) 
“Kindness in women, not their beauteous looks, shall win my love.” 
(Shakespeare) He that has once done you a kindness will 
be more ready to do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged. (S w i f t) Never refuse to do a kindness unless the act would 
work great injury to yourself, and never refuse to take a drink—un- 
der any circumstances. (Mark Twain) Nurse Andrews was 
simply fearful about butter. Really they couldn’t help feeling that 
about butter, at least, she took advantage of their kindness. And 
she had that maddening habit of asking for just an inch more bread 
to finish what she had on her plate,...(K. Mansfield) 
He noticed very quickly that his wrists were not hand-cuffed, and 
then a flask of brandy was put in his hands. This touched him a 
little—it was such unexpected kindness. (Wells) Phillip 
sat down against a wall and cried. It hadn’t occurred to him 
that that was the easiest way, that all you had to do was to 
surrender, to show you were beaten and accept kindness... It 
was lavished on him at once by two women and a pawnbroker. 
(Graham Greene) 


SYNONYM 
GOODNESS 


GOODNESS, kindness 
Goodness denotes kindly feeling, kindness, generosity; the manifesta- 
fion of these. ° 

Examples: Goodness of heart, character, disposition, con- 
duct, and the like. 

She has more goodness in her little finger than he has in his 
whole body. (Swift) She would watch by any sick-bed: she 
seemed to fear no disease; she would nurse the poorest whom none 
else would nurse: she was serene, humble, kind, and equable through 
everything. For this goodness she got but little reward in this life. 
(Charlotte Bronte) “Have the goodness, madam ... to 
Step in.” (I r v in g) He had the goodness to offer all his library for 
help in writing the book. (B. Jacobson) Mary received him 
with goodness. (L a got) When good men die their goodness does 
not perish, but lives though they are gone. As for the bad, all that 
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was theirs dies and is buried with them. (Tennyson) “Wasn’t 
she the most perfectly angelic woman you ever saw? And what use 
was all her goodness? She was a slave till the day she died...” 
(Voynich) “One has a right to judge of a man by the effect he 
has over his friends. Yours seem to have lost all sense of honour, 
of goodness, of purity.” (Wilde) “There is good and bad in it 
all, but there’s more goodness than anything else. You see.”— “I 
don’t want to wait for ever, even for goodness. | don’t believe in it. 
I never see it, never feel it, it is no use to me, I could go and steal, 
or walk the streets, or do any dirty thing—easily. What’s the good 
of goodness, if it isn’t any use?” (Cop p ar d) 


KNOWLEDGE, noun 


KNOWLEDGE denotes the result of knowing; that which is known, 
the mastery of a subject, acquaintance with a branch of learning; 
theoretical or practical understanding of science, industry, etc., facts 
known or as ascertained by study, or experience, science. It may also 
be used in general sense implying familiarity with, experience of, 
information concerning persons, facts, events, etc. 

Examples: “My foes tell me plainly that I am an ass; so 
that by my foes, sir, I profit in the knowledge of myself.” (Sh ak e- 
Speare) It is thepeculiarity of knowledge that those who really 
thirst for it always get it. (Qwift) The desire of knowledge, like the 
thirst of riches, increases ever with the acquisition of it. (GG amuel 
Johnson) “But wot’s that you are doing of? Pursuit of Rnowl- 
edge under difficulties, Summy?” (D ick ens) From contempla- 
tion one may become wise, but knowledge comes only from study. 
(Mark Twain) His brain was just as full of knowledge.as theirs, 
though it was a different kind of knowledge. (J. London) Her 
knowledge of love was purely theoretical... (J. London) At 
nineteen he was...ayouth with... arather charming smile and 
considerable knowledge of what he should not know, and no expe- 
rience of what he ought to do. (@alsworthy) Men are still 
led by instinct before they are regulated by knowledge. (Dreiser) 
A knowledge of certain other languages is a highly useful auxiliary 
in the study of our own. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: An investment in knowledge pays the best in- 
terest. Knowledge is a treasure, but practice is the key to it. There 
is no knowledge which is not valuable. Books without the knowledge 
of life are useless. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Knowl- 
edge is a second light and has bright eyes. Knowledge is no burden. 
Zeal without knowledge is a runaway horse. Zeal without knowledge 
is fire without light. 
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SYNONYMS 
INFORMATION LEARNING SCIENCE 


INFORMATION, knowledge 

Information denotes imparted knowledge of a fact; something told, 
communicated or acquired; a kind of knowledge that is gathered from 
persons or from books. 

Information differs from knowledge in denoting a kind of knowledge 
that is gathered not only from books but especially from persons and 
is accepted as truth, often, but not necessarily, with the implication 
that it has neither been confirmed nor verified. 

Examples: To bea mine of information. I have no infor- 
mation on the point. 

He has sufficient information concerning the things he under- 
takes to write about. (Weilling) “How did you get your in- 
formation?”—“From a man nicknamed The Cricket, a soldier of 
the guard.” (Vo ynich) “You know what I mean,” she said, fi- 
nally, as if there were a world of information which she held in re- 
serve—which she did not need to tell. (Dreiser) His first action 
in his consulting room was to take down the “Medical Directory.” 
He was both curious and eager to have more precise information 
of his friends of the previous evening. (Cronin) The history of 
medicine had long been his ears hobby and he had a mass of in- 
formation on the subject... (Cronin) 


LEARNING, knowledge; information 

Learning means knowledge acquired by study; learning is especial- 
ly used to denote considerable or special knowledge, more particularly 
in reference to historical, literary or philological knowledge, or genera! 
erudition. : 

Learning differs from knowledge in implying wide and system- 
atic knowledge gained by long study. 

Examples: He is a man of deep J/earning. 

Learning is acquired by reading books; but the much more 
necessary learning, the knowledge of the world, is only to be ac- 
quired by reading men and studying ali the various editions oi 
them. (S wif t) Wearing all that weight of learning lightly like a 
flower. (Tennyson) Wear your learning like your watch, in a 
private pocket, and do not pull it out and strike it merely to show 
that you have one. (Mark Twain) 

Proverbs: Learning is the eye of the mind. Let ignorance 
talk as it will, learning has its value. How vain is learning unless 
intelligence go with it. Intelligence and /earning are more easily 
stamped out than revived. He who has imagination without Jearn- 
ng m4 wings and no feet. Learning makes a man fit company for 

imself 
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SCIENCE; knowledge, learning 
Science denotes knowledge based upon the accurate observation 
of facts; a branch of knowledge. It is also knowledge acquired by study. 
Science usually implies more exactness and more rigorous testing of 
conclusions than knowledge does, and therefore is offen used to denote 
knowledge the certainty of which cannot be questioned. 
Examples: Heis greatly esteemed for his science. 
Shakespeare’s deep and accurate science in mental philosophy. 
(Coleridge) He was taught therudiments of no science except 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. (Mottley) He did not pursue 
the science of chess after his boyhood. (T orc h). 
Proverb: Experience is the mother of science. 


LEAD, verb 


To LEAD is a word of a very wide range of application. It stresses 
the idea of going in advance to show the way. In the sense treated here 
it means to be at the head of, command, or direct (an organization, so- 
ciety, party, army, movement or undertaking, etc.); act as chief, direc- 
tor or commander of; conduct; guide; to take the directing or principal 
part; also to guide by instruction or counsel, in direction, course, ac- 
tion, opinion, etc.; to influence or induce. 

Examples: To /ead an organization of youth. To lead an 
army. To lead an expedition. To lead a revolt. To lead a strike. To 
lead a demonstration, procession, etc. To lead a movement. To 
lead a campaign. 

The porter led them along a corridor and opened a door. (J oyce) 


SYNONYMS 
CONDUCT DIRECT ~—‘ GUIDE 


CONDUCT, lead, guide 

To conduct is to lead, guide; to direct, manage, carry on; also to 
lead as a director or commander. 

The difference between to conduct and to lead is that to lead is 
used more in respect of people often in the literal meaning of going 
before, being at the head of; to conduct is used more of operations, 
actions, etc., in the meaning of managing, supervising: to /ead an 
army, to conduct military operations. 

Examples: To conduct a campaign. To conduct a dispute, 
discussion, conference, etc. To conduct an attack. The general 
conducted the campaign with success. To conduct business or 
affairs. 

They found themselves in amatted hall, .. . through this they 
were conducted to alargeparlour,...(Charlotte Bront é) 
Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty, 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the dingy lodgings 

' where she dwelt while conducting the business, to treat the enemy's 
lawyers. (Th ac k er a y) Hurstwood was in his best form, ... and 
devoted himself to the more general topics which would interest 

Carrie. It was surprising—the ease with which he conducted a con- 

versation. (Dreiser) “I feel very strongly that our Medical Of- 

ficer should conduct a thorough investigation and submit a report 

a before he begins upon the problem of inhalation.” (Cro- 

nin 
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DIRECT, guide, lead 

To direct is to guide, lead, manage; to take the lead of by giving 
instructions, -directions, etc.; to guide with advice; regulate the 
course of; manage, control, the emphasis being on the steps neces- 
sary for the accomplishing of a purpose. 

Direct differs from lead and conduct in being especially applied 
to the administration of affairs, and is more authoritative than con- 
duct, while conduct is more active or operative. 

Examples: To direct the building of a house. To direct 
business, a campaign, etc. 

If people would but leave children to themselves; if teachers 
would cease to bully them; if parents would not insist upon direct- 
ing their thoughts... small harm would accrue,...(Thack- 


eray) 


GUIDE, direct; lead 

To guide is to-conduct or lead in a course or path, to give intellec- 
tual or spiritual instructions and help to; to direct or to control in 
any course or action; to lead or direct in any way. 

Guide differs from lead in implying continuous presence or agen- 
cy in showing or indicating a course. To lead, conduct and guide are 
employed to denote the influence which a person has over the move- 
ments or actions of some other person or persons, enterprise, course 
of action, etc., as “to /ead a person into a course of life, “to guide him 
in a course of reading or study,” and “to conduct any particular 
business.” 

Examples: To guide a state. To guide in studies or educa- 
tion. Men are guided by reason, conducted by experience, and, too 
often, led by passion. 

He switched on no lights: only a red-shaded lamp . . . had been 
lit ready for his use and now guided his steps. (Graham 
Greene) 


LEGAL, adjective 


LEGAL means in conformity with law, sanctioned by law or not 
contrary to the law, lawful; it also means belonging, pertaining, relat- 
ing to or connected with the law or its administration; legitimate. 

Examples: A legal heir. A legal document. A legal mar- 
riage. The legal fare. Legal payment. To take legal action. Legal ad- 
viser. Legal affairs. A legal period for the payment of a debt. 

There was a hot argument and we settled it was certainly fool- 
ish to kill the bird on board the ship. Then the old gentleman, go- 
ing at large through his legal talk, tried to make out the sale was 

a lottery and illegal, ... (Wells) “Do you think you can come 

here with simple ideas of democracy and legality and restore this 
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country? Do you think you can apply democracy first to the fas- 
cists, and then to the people? Simple legal democracy isn’t enough. 
First we must have vengeance. Then we must destroy the human 
structure of fascism.” (Aldridge) At the end of the meeting 
chairman stated that in view of the decision of the meeting and 
the legal position, i. e. the mandatory character of the decision 
of the members, the delegation at Scarborough would abide by the 
decision. (Daily Worker, 1960) 


SYNONYMS 
LAWFUL LEGITIMATE 


LAWFUL, legal, legitimate 

Lawful means allowed or permitted by law, legitimate; also rec- 
ognized, authorized, appointed by law; constituted by law; rightful. 

The difference between lawful and legal is that lawful means 
conformable to or enjoined by law, but legal means in the form or 
after the manner of Jaw, or binding by law. Lawful comes close in 
meaning to ‘allowable’ or ‘permissible’. 

Examples: A lawful possessor. A lawful authority. A 
lawful act. Lawful claims. To reach lawful age is to be 21, the age 
at which in England /egal rights may be enjoyed. 

“How should you like to commit a burglary that was not a 
crime?” said Sir Jee, his black eyes wandering around the room. 
“A perfectly fawful burglary?” (Bennett) I wonder if it 
seemed to him strange now that for that old woman he had left 
the home of his fathers, his /awful inheritance, and lived an exile’s 
life. (M au g ham) 


LEGITIMATE, lawful, legal 


Legitimate means according to law, lawful, legal; permitted; 
also having the sanction of law, authorized, regular or proper. 

Legitimate differs from legal implying not merely recognition 
by law but recognition or acceptance by custom, tradition, or the 
proper authorities. It denotes anything which is in accordance with 
recognized principles, reasonable or logically admissible. 

Examples: A legitimate claim, purpose. A legitimate 
reason. A legitimate right. A legitimate argument. A legitimate 
government. To use public money only for legitimate purposes. A 
legitimate child. Of legitimate birth. A legitimate heir. The legiti- 
mate owner. 

... it was urgent for the Assembly to discuss China’s repre- 
sentation, as it “was becoming more and more unbearable, when a 
founder member with the world’s largest population was deprived 
of its legitimate right to be a member of the United Nations.” 
(Daily Worker, 1960) 
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LIFT, verb 


To LIFT is to raise from a lower to a higher level, set higher up, 
or to move from a lower to a higher place or position; to heave; to 
hoist; lift often suggests effort exerted to overcome the resistance of 
weight; lift may be also used figuratively. 

Examples: The box is too heavy for you to /ift. Mother 
, lifts the baby from the bed. To Jift one’s hand against somebody. 

The mountains /ift their peaks in the air. Derricks on a ship easily 

lift several tons at a time. To Jift one’s eyes. 

He felt ready to leap upon him and fling him to the ground if 
he dared to /ift the gorgeous hanging that concealed the secret of 
his life. (Wilde) 


SYNONYMS 
HEAVE HOIST RAISE 


HEAVE, hoist, lift 
To heave is to lift with exertion, especially something heavy; to 
raise with effort or force, to hoist. To heave is also used in the figurative 
sense. 
The difference between heave and lift is that heave may be used 
intransitively as in: “the waves heave,” “one’s breast heaves.” 

Examples: To heave the anchor. To heave coal. The work- 
ers heave the stones which are used in a building. The wind heaves 
the waves. 

The resolution heaved a load from off my heart. ([ r v in g) It 
pitched him between two walls, so close that he could not heave 
an arm. (B arrat) Strong political excitement heaves a whole 
nation on to a higher platform of,intellect and morality. (J on es) 
He saw the young man’s breast heaving as he made an effort for 
words. (Lawrence) 


HOIST, heave, lift, raise 
To hoist is to lift or heave up; toraise aloft; to place on high. Itis 
also used figuratively. To hoist is sometimes used humorously. 
There is a difference between lift, heave and hoist which is that 
we lift with or without an effort, but we heave and hoist always with 
an elfort, besides to hoist implies especially to lift by mechanical ap- 
pliances, such as tackle, crane or derrick. 
Examples: To Aoist a cargo into a ship. To hoist sail. To 
hoist blocks of stone in building. 
We saw them (by the help of my glasses) Aois/ another boat 
out. (Defoe) Having been hoisted to the rank of general... 
(1 r v ing) Mrs. Malins was helped down the front steps by her son 
ar Mrs. — and, alter many manoeuvres, hoisted into the cab. 
oyce 
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RAISE; lift 

To raise is to lift as a whole, from a lower to a higher level; when 
used figuratively to raise means to promote or advance to a higher rank, 
office or position. To raise carries a stronger implication of bringing 
something to the vertical or other high position. 

Examples: To raise a weight from the ground. To raise 
one’s glass to somebody. I am doing my best to raise the knowledge 
of my students. To raise a rebellion. To raise a man from a bed of 
‘sickness. To raise dough, cause it to rise with yeast. To raise a 
pole is to set it on end but to Jijt a pole is to pick it up from the 
ground. A person may be raised for his merits, or raise himself 
by his industry. We lift a ladder when we take it up off the ground. 
We may raise it by one end only, so as to place it against the house. 
To lift a flag is to hold it up high enough so that every one can 
see it but to raise a flag is to cause it torise to the top of a flagstaff. 

They had raised up the body of Jones, but again let him fall. 
(Fielding) He raised his silver cup on high. Gc ot t) “Should 
he try to catch her eye, and then raise his hat?” (Latin g) 
Not a voice was raised in opposition. (B al! ing) Mrs. Howells 
raised her head quickly. (Cronin) 


To RAISE a ladder, to LIFT a stone, to HEAVE an anchor, to 
HOIST a sail. 


LIKENESS, noun 


LIKENESS denotes the quality or fact of being like, similarity 
or resemblance; it also implies agreement or correspondence, brought 
out by comparison of two or more things. Likeness may be used in 
respect both of the internal nature and of the outward appearance 
of things. 

Examples: I see no likeness whatever between him and 
his brother. 

Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness upon a 
little boy. (Dickens) “We will never talk about that subject 
again, Cesare, or I shall see fantastic /ikeness to Arthur in every 
face ] meet.” (Vo ynich) Lord Henry came over and examined 
the picture. It was certainly a wonderful work of art, and a wonder- 
ful dikeness as well. (Wilde)... it made Ruth desire to shape 
this man from other crannies of life into the likeness of the men who 
lived in her particular cranny of life. (J. London) 


SYNONYMS 
RESEMBLANCE SIMILARITY 
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RESEMBLANCE, likeness 
Resemblance denotes the state or quality of being like, or similar; 
likeness, similarity in appearance, form, quality or any other respect. 
Examples: He has a strong resemblance to his father. A 
faint resemblance in manner. Twins often show great resemblance. 
But when Lucianus came to poison Gonzago sleeping in the 
garden, the strong resemblance which it bore to his own wicked act 
upon the late king, his brother, whom he had poisoned in his gar- 
den,...(Charles Lamb) There are always general features 
of resemblance in the works of contemporary authors. (I r v in g) 
.. . the poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather immoral) 
resemblance between myself and Heep. (Dickens) “... I real- 
ly can’t see any resemblance between you, with your rugged strong 
face and your coal-black hair, and this young Adonis...” 
(W il de) Huddled in her grey fur against the sofa cushions, she 
had a strange resemblance to a captive owl, bunched in its soft 
feathers against the wires of a cage. (Galsworthy) A stranger, 
seeing them together, would have noticed an unseizable resemblance 
between these second cousins of the third generation of Forsytes. 
(Galsworthy)...anelderly salesman... bore some resem- 
blance to the late Prince Albert. (Cronin) 


SIMILARITY, likeness, resemblance 

Similarity denotes the state, quality or fact of being similar; 
likeness, resemblance. ; 

The difference between similarity, resemblance and likeness is | 
that likeness excludes the idea of difference and implies close corres- — 
pondence; similarity includes only the idea of casual likeness. Likeness 
refers to either external or internal properties, resemblance only 
to external properties, but similarity refers to circumstances or pro- 
perties. 

Examples: There is a strong similarity between the Ital- 
ian and Spanish languages. We speak of a likeness between two 
persons; of a resemblance of the cast of the eye; of a similarity in 
age and disposition. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to unlock the heart than a 
stimilarity of misfortunes. (Quoted as a common saying) 

Hardly is there a similarity detected between two or three facts 
than men hasten to extend it to all others. (W. Hamilton) 
There are many curious similarities between the inhabitanis of 
Europe and other parts of the world. (D or en b y) Certain insects 
escape danger by their similarity to plants. (B u gl ey) 


A strong LIKENESS in feature; a faint RESEMBLANCE in man- 
ner; a SIMILARITY in nature, disposition or appearance. 
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LIMIT, noun 


LIMIT in the sense treated here denotes a bound or boundary beyond 
which something ceases to be possible or allowable, or beyond which it - 
ceases to extend, avail, operate, etc.; an imaginary line beyond which 
a thing does not or cannot extend; that which bounds in time, place, 
period, strength, feeling, etc. 

Examples: Within the limits of human reason. The 
extent of one’s authority has a limit. The limit of one’s strength. 
The limit of vision. We have not reached the limit of know- 
ledge. 

“But the righteous obedience has its /imits, and I declare that 
I will not bear that—that woman again under my roof.” (T hac k- 
eray) “Surely there is a limit to what anyone can bear.’”— 
“Yes, and the man who has once reached that /imit never knows 
when he may reach it again.” (Voy nich) “You’re going to tell 
me what you meant in your letter.” —“Am I? my dear young man, 
the limit of perfection, of course. Aren’t you a living proof?” 
(Galsworthy) When the limit of her distress had been nearly 
reached, she was beckoned to by a man at one of the many desks. . . 
(Dreiser) “And I want every proper step taken .. . to defend 
him to the /imit of thelaw.” (Dreiser) He was doing his utmost 
to please her, yet there seemed no /imit to her demands. (C r on i n) 


SYNONYMS 
BOUND BOUNDARY 


BOUND; limit 

Bound in its figurative sense denotes limit with reference to feeling, 
duration, action, etc. 

The distinction between bound and limit is not always apparent, 
however bound is that which either indicates or constitutes the limit 
of anything, as “his anger knew no bounds.” Bound is chiefly used in 
the plural. 

Examples: The bounds of space and time. To overstep the 
bounds of common sense. Keep your noise within bounds.Within the 
bounds of reason. Ambition without bound. To exceed the bounds 
of moderation. 

“Not stepping over the bounds of modesty.” (Shakespear e} 
“The sea has bounds but deep desire has none.” (Shake- 
speare) It is worth while to search out the dounds between 
opinion and knowledge. (S wif t) And suddenly Fleur burst into 
tears of disappointment, shame, and overstrain .. . Jon’s remorse 
and tenderness knew no bounds. (Galsworthy) 
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BOUNDARY, limit, bound 
In its figurative sense boundary denotes that which serves to indi- 
cate the bounds or limits of anything, it may also denote the limit 
itself; boundary means the extreme edge or limit of a subject of study, 
thought, or speculation. | 
Examples: The boundaries of knowledge, science, thought, 
etc. 
We love to overlook the boundaries which we do not wish to 
pass. (Samuel Johnson) Sensation and reflection are the 
- boundaries of our thoughts. (R a y mon d) He almost reached the 
boundaries of prosperity when in one day he lost everything. (B el - 
lington) “The question of my place in the reconstructed Minis- 
try lay always just over the boundary of the discussion.” (W el 1s) 


There is a LIMIT of one’s abilities, there must be BOUNDS of 
one’s desires. If something is beyond the BOUNDARY of human 
knowledge, man can know nothing about it. 


LOOK, noun 


LOOK denotes a particular casting or direction of the eyes in order 
to look at something; the act of looking or seeing; a glance; a gaze; a 
glimpse; a peep. 

Examples: To have, take, cast a /ook at; to throw a look; 
to give a look; to steal a look at. 

During the drive the silence was broken by Mrs. James. “Did 
you ever see such a collection of rumty-too people?” Soames, glanc- 
ing at her beneath his eyelids, nodded, and he saw Irene steal at 
him one of her unfathomable looks. (Galsworth y) Bosinney 
made no reply. And Soames gave him askance a look of dogged dis- 
like—for in spite of his fastidious air and that supercilious, dandi- 
fied taciturnity, Soames, with his set lips and his squared chin, was 
not unlikeabulldog. (Galsworth y) “Justsit still aminute. . .” 
He took a large piece of paper and a bit of dark stuff, and be- 
gan to draw... . For some time alter that the gentleman was silent. 
It was interesting to see him, taking a look, making a stroke on the 
paper, taking another look. Hundreds of looks, hundreds of strokes. 
At last he said: “All right! Now we’ll have a rest.” (Gals- 
worthy) 


SYNONYMS 


GAZE GLANCE GLIMPSE PEEP 
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GAZE; look 

Gaze denotes a prolonged steady or intent look; it is the act of look- 
ing fixedly or intently. 

Gaze differs from look implying a continued or earnest look, as 
of admiration, scrutiny, wonder, or curiosity. 

Examples: 

All this was exhibited during several days to the gaze of great 
multitudes. (B r i g h t) He looked around him slowly, with a wide, 
still gaze, and understood that all was over. (V 0 y nic h) Her gaze 
rested for a moment on the muscular neck, heavy corded, almost 
bull-like, bronzed by the sun, spilling over with rugged health and 
strength. J. London) The managing director having complet- 
ed his exposition, Soames directed his gaze at the face of dosey old 
Mothergill. (G@alsworth yy) Soames, fixed his gaze on Bosin- 
ney’s tie, which was far from being in the perpendicular. (GQ al s- 
worthy)... their eyes had frequently met. Carrie could not 
help but feel the vibration of force which followed, which, indeed, 
was his gaze. (Dreiser) “Do you mean to say, Doctor, you told 
Doctor Llewellyn—” Half-rising, Oxborrow bent his startled gaze 
on Andrew. (Cronin) 


GLANCE, look 

Glance denotes a quick, brief, swift, hasty look; it may also de- 
note a meaning look. Glance may also be used figuratively. 

Glance differs from look in implying a rapid casting of the eye 
upon an object. 

Examples: 

He saw at a glance what had happened at his absence. (T hack- 
eray) One glance was enough to understand the situation. 
(Mark Twain) “Don’t you think spitefulness manages to be 
dull when we get too much of it?” He threw a keen, rapid glance 
at her, and burst out laughing. (Vo y nich) Jim frowned from 
time to time when he caught the inquisitive glance of some stranger. 
(Wilde) On his way out he saw that his clerks knew, and 
answered their involuntary glances with a look so sardonic that they 
were immediately withdrawn. (Galsworthy) She noticed 
that the hand he waved was covered with fresh abrasions, in the 
process of healing, and a glance at the other hand showed it to be 
in the same condition. (JJ. London) “You mustn’t look at me 
steadily then,” she answered, mindful of the power of his eyes. 
“I won’t,” he said, squeezing her hand at parting and giving the 
glance she had just cautioned against. (Dreiser) 


GLIMPSE; glance 

Glimpse denotes a momentary look, a passing glance. Although 
it is a very close synonym to glance still there is a difference between 
glance and glimpse. 
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The difference between glimpse and glance is that glimpse is the 
seeing momentarily and imperfectly, but glance implies that the ob- 
ject is seen momentarily and distinctly. In current usage glimpse 
commonly implies a brief vision of a thing, the action of the object 
appearing to the eye; but a glance is the action of the eye seeking the 
object; besides glance is more often voluntary, whereas glimpse is 
involuntary. 

Examples: We take glances but we catch a glimpse. One 
catches a glimpse of an object, or one casts a glance at an object. 
We get a glimpse by means of a glance. 

Such charms as those of which we catch glimpses while her lady- 
ship’s carriage passes ... (Thackeray) “I remember, when | 
was in the Romagna last year, seeing those fierce mountaineers wait- 
ing in the rain to get a glimpse oi him or touch his dress.” (Voy - 
nich) He dared not go near Ruth’s neighbourhood in the day 
time, but night found him lurking like a thief around the Morse 
home stealing glimpses at the windows ... One night his vigil 
was rewarded by a glimpse of Ruth...(J. London) “I never 
saw it again until I was seventeen. It leaped upon me for the third 
time—as I was driving to Paddington on my way to Oxford. I 
had just one momentary glimpse. There was the door, the wall, .. .” 
(Wells) 


PEEP, look, glance, glimpse 

A peep denotes a furtive look or a glance, especially between or 
over the top of intervening obstacles; a quick look through a narrow 
aperture or small opening; hence a glimpse or rapid look; hasty or 
partial inspection. Peep implies also an attempt to see what is hidden 
or concealed, or what can be only furtively watched as through a hole, 
through half-shut eyes or the like. 

Peep differs from look in implying an attempt to see what is hid- 
den or concealed. 7 

Examples: To take a peep through the keyhole. To have 
a peep over the wall. 

Snawley ... took another peep at the little boy on the trunk. 
(Dickens) We who... dawdle up and down Pall Mall, and peep 
into the coaches as they drive up with the great folks... (Thack- 
eray) “You have only seen a peep through the curtain.” 
(Beecher Stowe) “Let me have just one peep at the letter.” 
(May berg) “When I come to town I shall never get a peep at 
you.” (Patrick) “Haveweany Italians in the shop?“—“Yes, sir, 
we have severa].”—“I think they might get a peep at the sales book if 
they wanted to.”— "There is no particular reason for keeping a watch 
upon that book.” (Conan Doyle) 


To steal a LOOK at, to fix one’s GAZE on, to catch a GLIMPSE 
of, to cast a GLANCE at, to have a PEEP through. 
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LOUD, adjective 


LOUD means making a great sound; giving a resounding sound or 
sounds; noisy; causing a powerful effect upon the hearing. 


Examples:A loud voice, a loud speaker, a /oud laugh, etc. 
A loud noise, a loud storm. A loud trumpet. 

The couple in the next apartment would not have been disturbed 
had the talking been ever so loud, so occupied were they with 
their own pursuits. (Th ac ker ay) It is true that the opposition 
ladies at the other end of the room kept up a Joud and ceaseless 
buzzing and talking. (Thackeray) Interpreting the blush as 
the involuntary confession of black deceit confronted with its vic- 
tim, he addresses her in a /oud crow of retributive triumph. (B. 
Shaw) “Why don’t we fight it?” Andrew repeated in a louder 
voice. Even as he spoke he felt his blood rise. (Cr on in) 


SYNON YM 
NOISY 


NOISY, loud 

Noisy means making a loud noise; clamorous. 

The difference between loud and noisy is that loud refers to anything 
characterized by full, powerful sound or sounds, which produce a strong 
effect on the organs of hearing; noisy implies a series of sounds, and 
suggests clamor and discordance, or persistence in making loud sounds 
which are disturbing and annoying; besides the loud sound deatens us, 
the noisy distracts us. 

Examples: A notsy laugh. A noisy engine. Noisy streets. 

A noisy market. A noisy crowd. A noisy house. A noisy quarrel. 

“Maclore is a noisy person, and I advise you to remember that 
he is far from being just.” (Irving) We could not live in that 
noisy city especially after mother’s death. (E. Mosley) In sum- 
mer the village was busy with visitors and traffic. After the 
mountains the streets seemed crowded and noisy. (Carus) The 
coronation feast had been too much for him ... he slipped from 
the notsy revel to steal a quiet moonlight hour with his beloved 

Elgiva. (Jerome K. Jerome) “Here is our inn.” They were 

Stepping into the bright, noisy bar... (Chesterton) On this 

particular Monday morning it was also May the first. The sense 

of spring had come punctually to London and the sparrows were 
noisy in the dust. (Graham Greene) 

Proverb: Empty vessels are the most noisy. 
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MAKE, verb 


To MAKE in the sense treated here is to produce by any action; 
to bring into existence, cause to come into being, to create; to build; 
to form; to manufacture. Make also means to produce by hand or 
machinery, especially on a large scale. 

Examples: To make a machine, a coat, a cake. This factory 
makes pencils, pens, etc. To make a poem, a play, a portrait. To 
make a speech, to make a joke. To make an invention, a plan. 

He made the bridge in a short time, we were all surprised... 
(Sargent)... He had lived for about twenty years on the money 
he got by making duplicate parcels. (Chesterton). 


SYNONYMS 
CREATE MANUFACTURE PRODUCE 


CREATE; make; produce 


To create is to produce, or make; to bring into existence, especial- 
ly to make something new, original or different; it is used in the mate- 
rial or the immaterial sense. 

Create differs from make in always implying that the object pro- 
duced was not previously in existence. Besides it often suggests. bring- 
ing into existence by inspiration or the like. 

Examples: The mason makes, the architect creates. To 
create an epic, drama. Dickens created many wonderful characters 
in his novels. To create an awkward situation. To create a system 
of philosophy. 

“If this girl can give a soul to those who have lived without one, if 
she can create the sense of beauty in people whose lives been sordid 
and ugly,...she is worthy of all your adoration.” (Wilde) 
“Even now I cannot help feeling that it is a mistake to think 
that the passion one feels in creation is ever really shown in the 
work one creates.” (W i 1 d e) Carrie was dwelling in the atmosphere 
which this man created for her. (Dreiser) Andrew longed to 
create a different arrangement to institute a new and better un- 
derstanding ... he decided to make the great attempt. (Cronin) 


MANUFACTURE; make, produce 
To manufacture is to make or produce by labour, originally by 
hand «wow more often by machinery, especially on a large scale; to 
produce by some industrial process. 
Manufacture differs from make in emphasizing application of 
labour in the making. 
Examples: To manujacture cotton goods. To manufacture 
furniture. To manujacture articles of wool, cloth, glass, etc. 
We cannot manufacture any goods unless we have some matter 
to work upon. (Tess y) 
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PRODUCE; make, manufacture, create 

To produce is to make, to manufacture, to work up from raw ma- 
terial and turn it into economically useful and marketable goods, 
to bring into form or shape, especially for commercial purposes; it 
may also mean to bring forth as the result of mental labour, to bring 
into being or existence. 

The difference between produce and make is that to make means 
to bring into existence for any purpose, while to produce generally 
implies that the objects brought into existence are economically use- 
ful and marketable. 

Examples: To produce steel, cotton goods, etc. To produce 
a sensation. Steam is produced by heating water. 

“Often the sharp thorn produces delicate roses.” (Shake- 
speare) They produce great amounts of wine but this is not 
all they produce in that part, ... (Ross i) Those artisans produce 
pottery with great skill. (Mathes) 


MARK, noun 


MARK denotes a sign impressed or fixed, having a specific meaning 
or made for the purpose of distinction; an indication, a note, symp- 
tom, sign, evidence or trace, token and the like. Generally marks serve 
simply to aid the memory in distinguishing things or persons. There- 
fore ‘anything may serve as a mark—a dot, a cross, a label, a seal, 
a stain, a scar, etc. Mark may also bea distinguishing sign or symbol, 
an imprint especially indicating ownership or place of manufacture. 

Examples: A laundry mark. A mark on a piece of China. 
Street mark. Grey hair is not always a mark of age. A horse with 
a white mark on its head. 

Miss Briggs was very grateful for this mark of Sir Pitt’s atten- 
tion,... (Thackeray) “I’ll show you how to take the marks 
out of the handkerchief.” (Dickens) “She has borne the mark 
ever since, as you see, . . . andshe’ll bear it toher grave.” (Dick - 
ens) “What is that on your hand?” he asked suddenly. The Gad- 
fly glanced at his left hand. “Old marks irom the teeth of some of 
the rats.” (Voynich) “The devils from the Inquisition did it 
to me,” he said... “Their hot irons left these marks upon me.” 
(R. Haggard) The gods had given Irene dark brown eyes and 
golden hair, that strange combination, . . . which is said to be the 
mark of a weak character. (G@alsworth y) 


SYNONYMS 


INDICATION NOTE SIGN SYMPTOM 
TOKEN 
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INDICATION, mark, sign, symptom 

Indication denotes anything which shows or points out, as a sign, 
mark, etc., and depends upon the understanding of the observer. 
Indication has frequently the force of a mark or sign of something inher- 
ent in the person or thing. Indication means also a special mark or 
symptom or the like, for example, that which points toa suitable rem- 
edy or treatment or shows the presence of a disease. 

Examples: This is an indication of his intention. His man- 
ner is no indication of his feelings. His conduct is an indication of 
modesty. A. hearty shake of the hand is an indication of good 
will. , 

The only indication of his thoughts came in the form of a little 
clicking sound made by his tongue. (Dreiser) Hurstwood was 
too clever to give the slightest indication of a change. (Dreiser) 
He got up trom his seat at the table and moved towards the door 
concealing his feelings, striving to express a formal gratitude, to 
give some indications of his relief. (Cronin) 


NOTE, mark, sign, indication 

Note means a distinguishing mark, sign or indication of some fact, 
condition, or quality; it may also be a sign which can objectively be 
taken to indicate a quality, defect, mark, etc. in a person. 

The difference between note and mark is that note implies some- 
thing emitted or given out by a thing but not something impressed 
upon that thing; in other words mark is rather on a thing but note 
about a thing. 

Examples: Anote of interrogation. A note of exclamation. 
There is a note of passion in his voice. He was looking with a note 
of admiration. A note of sadness. A note of gladness. The nofe ol 
pessimism in his writings. There is a note of poverty about his 
house. 

Her servility and fulsome compliments when Emmy was in pros- 
perity were not to that lady’s liking. She cast about nofes of admir- 
ation all over the new house, extolling every article of furniture 
or ornament. (Thackeray) 


SIGN, mark, indication, symptom, token 

Sign means mark written or inscribed on anything and having 
some definite meaning; it is also a mark serving to distinguish the 
thing on which it is put, or an indication of some fact, quality, etc. 
In its most general meaning sign implies any object, mark, occurrence, 
an action, state or condition, etc. which conveys a meaning to the 
mind, by the sight or otherwise. 

The discrimination to be drawn between mark and sign is as fol- 
lows: a mark may be something accidental and mean nothing, but a 
Sign is that to which a meaning is always given; marks serve in general 
simply to aid the memory in distinguishing particular persons or things, 
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signs, on the contrary, serve to direct the understanding; a mark is 
only visible, but a sign may be the object of hearing, smell or any other 
sense. 


Examples: The gift was a sign of his forgiveness. Arrows 
are used as signs to show direction. 

I could not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants. (S w i f t) 
“You are not going to think it a sign of wisdom to refuse to admire?” 
(Charlotte Bront é) Working people... bearing on their 
dress the signs of their daily labour. (George Elio-t) There 
were no signs of any change when Ire looked into the actual painting, 
and yet there was no doubt that the whole expression had altered. 
(Wilde) “The murder was done with it.” —“I see no marks.”— 
“There are none.”—“How do you know, then?”—‘“There is no 
sign ol a place from which it had been taken. It corresponds with 
the injuries. There is no sign of any other weapon.” (Conan 
Doyle) “Ii only Fleur would see that looking down your nose is 
a sure sign of inferiority!” (Galsworth y) Gripping his bag, 
Manson leaped from the train and walked quickly down the plat- 
form, searching eagerly for some sign of welcome. (Cronin) 
Vern jumped up and ran to the road, looking up it and down it. 
The night had come down so quickly that he could not tell wheth- 
er there were any field or cleared ground there as an indication of 
somebody’s living near. There were no signs of a house or people 
anywhere. (Caldwell) 


SYMPTOM; sign, indication, mark 
Symptom denotes a sign or indication or mark of ithe presence 


or existence of something else. Symptom is said of the physical or men- 


tal 


changes from the normal as signs or marks of disease, and is used 


as a medical term, but in its general application it implies any sign, 
mark or indication of an inner change, or of any external phenomenon 
which may be the result of some internal condition, especially a weak- 
ness, defect, or disturbance. 


Symptom differs from mark in being especially used in the field 


of medicine to mean a sign of a malady giving the ground for a diagno- 


SIS. 
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Examples: 

He has all the symptoms of malaria. Hesitation is not al- 
ways a symptom of cowardice. His symptoms indicate typhoid 
fever. To show symptoms of fear or joy. 

They observed many symptoms of a boundless ambition in that 
young man. (R. Still) Yet he still found himself struggling to- 
wards some solution of the problem, striving to group the symptoms 
under the heading of some recognized disease. (C r o n in) He knew 
afl the diseases, with their tabulated symptoms, and the remedies 
thereof. Take gout, for instance. You could cure it with colchicum. 
(Cronin) 
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TOKEN, sign, mark, indication, symptom 

Token denotes a sign or mark indicating some quality or distinguish- 
ing one object from others; a characteristic mark. It is chiefly used 
with abstract notions such as love, respect, friendship, etc. 

The difference between mark and token, indication and symptom 
is that a mark shows what is, but a token serves to keep in mind what 
has been. A token is recognized by sense and feeling; an indication, 
by observation and experience; a symptom, by knowledge and science. 
A sign directs the understanding. 

Examples: A token of respect, regard, affection, etc. The 
ring is a love token. Black is a token of mourning. We saw no foken 
of his grief. A white flag is a token of surrender. 

“A retentive memory is a good thing, but the ability to forget 
is the true token of greatness.” (Shakespeare) I gave tokens 
to let them know that they might do with me what they pleased. 
(Swift)... he bought him uncountable presents ... which 
tokens ot homage George received very graciously,...(Thack- 
eray) At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little 
humble packets containing fokens of love and remembrance were 
ready and disposed in the hall... (fhackeray) A keen and 
delightful pang of gratitude, happiness, affection, filled the orphan 
child’s heart as he received from the protectors, those touching 
words and tokens of friendliness and kindness. (Thackeray) 
How could he doubt her love when he had had so many fokens of her 
affection? (T ar 1 ow) “That I have dared to come here is a token 
of what I have already learned. Oh, Martin—!” (J. London) 


A MARK of attention, an INDICATION of relief, a NOTE of 
admiration, a SIGN of welcome, a SYMPTOM of a disease, a 
TOKEN of friendship. 


MEMORY, rtonun 


MEMORY denotes the faculty by which things are remembered, the 
capacity of retaining, or recalling them, or reviving the thought of 
things past; power of remembering or recognizing something previ- 
ously known; remembrance, reminiscence. It may also be something 
remembered, recollection. The word is extensively used in such phrases 
as: “to come to a person’s memory, to bear in memory, trom memory, 
have in memory, keep in memory.” 

Examples: 
“It is in my memory locked. And you yourself shall keep the 
key of it.” (Shakespeare) But upon no one did this unad- 
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vised action of the queen make such impression as upon this young 
prince, who loved and venerated the memory oi his dead father al- 
most to idolatory,... (Charles Lamb) Topsy had an un- 
common verbal memory. (Beecher Stowe) By some fan- 
ciful association of ideas her memory went vividly back to the stone 
cross which her father had set up in memory of Arthur,.. .(V oy- 
nich) There was only one bit of evidence left against him. The 
picture itseli—that was evidence. Once it had given him pleasure 
to watch it changing and growing old ... Its mere memory had 
marred many moments of joy. (W i 1 de) Christine and he had been 
ideally happy in their married life. The unexpected meeting with 
Mrs. Page had brought back arush of tender memories of his courts 
up in Blaenelly. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: A good memory is often as ready a friend as a 
sharp wit. Memory is the treasury and guardian of all things. The 
true art of memory is the art of attention. Method is the mother of 
memory. Memory is the diary that we all carry about with us. 


SYNONYMS 
RECOLLECTION REMEMBRANCE REMINISCENCE 


RECOLLECTION, memory, remembrance, reminiscence 
Recollection denotes the act of recalling to the mind; power ol 
recollecting or remembering; memory. Recollection also implies that 
which is recollected, reminiscence. 
Examples: 
The scene of the preceding night ran in his recollection. (S c 0 t t) 
And, yet, how vivid was his recollection of the whole thing! 
(W il de)And intoold Jolyon’s mind came a sudden recollection— 
a face he had seen at that opera three weeks ago—Irene, the wile of 
his precious nephew Soames, that man of property. (G@alswor - 
thy) “I remember Mrs. Hurstwood when she was travelling once 
with you over to St. Joe” —and here the newcomer launched off 
in a trivial recollection, which was terminated by the arrival of 
more friends. (Dreiser)... all the warnings he had received 
regarding the questionable ways of practice ... flashed into his 
recollection. (Cronin) 


REMEMBRANCE; memory, recollection 

Remembrance denotes the process or act of remembering; it is the 
operation of the mind which is involved in recalling a thing or a fact; 
recollection. Remembrance means also the memory which one has 
of a thing or person. 

The difference between memory and remembrance is that the memo- 
ry is a power which exerts itself either independently of the will or in 
conformity with the will, but remembrance is a voluntary act, and 
the consequence of a direct determination. 
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Another difference is between remembrance and recollection which 
is that remembrance is applied to objects that are at hand or kept in the 
memory, but recollection either carries one back to distant time or 
to things not thought of for a long period. Consequently recollection 
often implies an effort to remember. 

Examples: “Praising what is lost makes the remembrance 
dear.” (Shakespeare) Shelived in her past life—every letter 
seemed to recall some circumstance of it. How well she remembered 
them all! His looks and tones, his dress, what he said and 
how—these relics and rernembrances of dead affection were all that 
were leit her in the world. (Thackeray) Brussels, Waterloo, old 
old times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed back into Amelia’s 
gentle heart, and caused a cruel agitation there. (Thack- 
er ay) Some time, perhaps, reading a submitted manuscript of 
his they might remember him as the fellow about whom they had 
received an anonymous letter. And who was to say that such remem- 
brance might not sway the ballance of their judgement just a trifle 
inhisfavour. (J. London) When the door was opened to him 
his sensations were regulated by the scent which came—that per- 
fume —from away back in the past, bringing mufiled remembrance. 
(Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Youth live on hope, old age on remembrance. 
There is no remembrance which time does not obliterate, nor pain 
which does not end. 


REMINISCENCE, memory, recollection 


Reminiscence denotes the act, fact or process of remembering or 
recalling to mind; it presupposes the power or faculty of recalling 
or recovering in the mind what is past; memory, recollection. 

Reminiscence is often used however in place of recollection. Like 
remembrance and recollection it denotes either the act or the process 
oi remembering, but it further suggests the recollection of that which 
has been long unremembered especially because it belongs to one’s 
remote past. 

Examples: To indulge in reminiscence. To publish some- 
one’s reminiscences. An old man’s reminiscences. 

She. . . cooked dishes for old Sedley, . . . listened to his stories, 
or sat musing by his side and communing with her own thoughts 
and reminiscences, .... (Thackeray) After another quarter 
of an hour of reminiscence they had got around to the things that had 
happened to each of them since they had last met. (St rock) 
“The people who have adored me . . .—have always insisted on 
living on, long after I had ceased to care of them, or they to care 
forme... when I meet them they go in at once for reminiscences.” 
(W il de) Soames paused a moment in his march to lean over the 
railings of the Row. A suitable spot for reminiscence, half-way be- 
tween that house in Park Lane which had seen his birth and his par- 
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ents’ deaths, and the little house in Montpellier Square where 
thirty-five years ago he had enjoyed his first edition of matrimony. 
(Galsworthy) She was... haunted by her continuous 
reminiscences of the “well-brred little Tayleurs, . . .” whose bosom 
would now be agitated by her reminiscences of the “well-brred 
little Forsytes.” (@alsworthy) Afterwards as I sat up in bed 
and sipped my morning tea, I found myself trying to account for 
the flavour of reality that perplexed me in his impossible reminis- 
cences, ... (Wells) 


MOVE, verte 


To MOVE is to set (oneself or something or somebody else) in motion, 
start moving; to drive; to stir; to change or to cause to change place or 
posture in any manner or by any means. Move has such a wide range 
of application that the nature or motion can be gathered only from the 
context. | 

Examples: To move gracefully. The engine moves the train. 
Keep quiet and don’t move. To move troops, goods, traffic, etc. 
I am so stiff I can hardly move. Vessels move by wind, steam, or 
electricity. 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent years of this season of 
her life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of the Lon- 
don fashion. (Thackeray) The Gadfly moved a step forward 
and stopped. (Vo y nich) The sentinel moved outside the door, 
...(Voynich) His lips moved, but not a sound escaped them. 
(Wagner) So still was the air that not aleaf was moving. (L 0 - 
wel 1) He decided to move the furniture into the next room. (G ar- 
ner) The sunlight gleamed on her hair as she moved away, and 
seemed to lay a caress all down her dinging cream coloured frock. 
Soames could neither speak nor move. (Galsworthy) “I sim- 
ply move about from place to place without any satisfaction!” 
(Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 
DRIVE STIR 


DRIVE, move 

To drive is to move or cause to move on, forward. Drive is usual- 
ly followed by an adverb or preposition defining the direction, etc., 
as away, out, on, down, in, off, up, from, to, through, to- 
ward a place, etc. 

Drive differs from move in emphasizing the effect produced 
as of speed, violence or show of power, rather than the impetus 
given. 
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Examples: The wind drives the clouds. The heart drives 
the blood through the arteries. Engines are driven by steam, oil, 
electricity, etc. 

The ship drove swiltly across the waves. (D aw 1 y) 


STIR; move 

To stir is to move; to set in motion, cause to move, change the place 
or position of; it is to move in such a way so as to disturb anything 
that is completely motionless or calm. 

The difference between stir and move is that stir in the sense treat- 
ed here is mainly used in cases where any motion, however small, 
is a disturbance. 

Examples: The wind stirs the leaves. Not to stir a finger. 
Don’t stir for a moment. Not to sfir an eyelid. 

A great block of hard wood... as big as I had strength to stir. 
(Defoe) The shrill sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred my hair: 
(Shelley) Some southern wind of passion swept over her, and 
stirred the dainty folds of her dress. (W i 1 d e) Three o’clock struck, 
and four, ... but Dorian Gray did not stir. (Wilde) “Nothing 
will induce me to stir astep to help you.” (W i 1 de) He slept heav- 
ily all night, and did not stir until aroused by the postman on his 
morning round. (J. London) “You know,” he said, ... “that 
I love you?” Carrie did not stir at the words. (Dreiser) 


MUTUAL, adjective 


MUTUAL means shared, experienced, manifested, or the like, by 
each of the parties concerned; given or received by two parties to 
or from each other, felt by each of two parties for each other; recipro- 
cal. Mutual may also mean performed by joint action, done in common. 

Examples: Mutual advantage. Mutual service. Mutual 
obligation. Mutual love. Mutual promises. Mutual aversion. Mu- 
tual dislike. Mutual foes. Mutual hostility. Mutual concern. 

Mutual aifection. Mutual interest. Mutual efforts. Mutual hatred. 

“That done, our day of marriage shall be. . . one mutual happi- 
ness.” (Shakespeare) The two families ... between whom 
there has always existed so mutual an intercourse and good harmo- 
ny. (Fielding)... our young people, being in parties of two 
and two, made the most solemn promises to keep together during 
the evening, and separated in ten minutes afterwards, .. . but ’twas 
only to meet again at supper-time, when they could talk of their 
mutual adventures in the interval. (Thackeray) 


SYNONYMS 
COMMON RECIPROCAL 
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COMMON, mutual 

Common in the sense considered here means shared by, or jointly 
possessed of, by two or more parties, persons, and differs from mutual 
in not being restricted as to the numbers involved and in not carrying 
any suggestion of a reciprocal relation. 

Examples: Common advantage, common consent, common 
property. Common friends often get mutual friends. When we say 
“we are mutual friends,” it denotes we are all friends of each other: 
but when we say “we have common friends” it denotes that each of 
us has friends who are friends of the others. A husband and wife 
have a common purse. 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres in to their aid, 
in order to repulse the common enemy. (Thackeray) The 
habit of common action is not new to them. (M. Alexander) 
It was acommon interest that made them common friends. (F ] in t} 
Their common fund of intellectual interests and curiosities made 
their talks exhilarating. (Wall) “He was so bitterly remorseful 
for his share in it all — that unhappy letter he wrote from prison. But 
I believe reaily, it was our common trouble that drew us together.” 
(Voynich) 


RECIPROCAL; mutual _ 

Reciprocal means done by each of two individuals or parties to 
the other; mutual. It may also mean done by one in return for some- 
thing received from or done by another. 

The difference between reciprocal and mutual is that a mutual 
thing is simply a thing which exists between two persons, but a re- 
ciprocal thing exists as the result of a giving and returning. 

Examples: Reciprocal good wishes. Reciprocal feelings. 
Reciprocal reproaches. Reciprocal visits, reciprocal distrust, reci- 
procal living. Reciprocal bonds, reciprocal rights, reciprocal duties. 
A reciprocal understanding. United in reciprocal affection. The 
sentiment is mutual, the tie is reciprocal. 

Their relations were already embittered by many reciprocal 
acts of hostility. (B 1 ank) The dispute was about the reciprocal 
obligations of capital and labour. (D. C ro o k) Whatever kindness 
he feels for us ts reciprocal.(T a g1 in g) Although I gave him many 
presents, I had no reciprocal gilts from him. (S t ay ne) He had 
the right to expect from him a reciprocal demonstration of firmness. 
(W ells) For thefirst time, we are sponsoring . . . reciprocal trade 
fairs in London and Moscow. (Daily Worker, 1961) The 
value of the reciprocal Soviet exhibitions . . . lies not in the amount 
of business transacted on the stands in Moscow and London but in 
the contacts established and in the information exchanged, which 
will continue to be a source of great mutual benefit long after the 
last stand has been dismantled. (Daily Worker, 1961) 
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NAME, noun 


NAME means a word by which a person, thing, idea, etc. is known, 
called or spoken of; a word by which anything can be distinguished 
or identified. It is the current representation of the thing itself; denomi- 
nation, title. 

Examples: These goods are sold under the name ... Love 
is the name of an emotion. Our dog’s name is Jerry. He knows 
them all by name. 

“It is but the shadow of a wife you see, the name and not the 
thing.” (Shakespeare) There is no stone without its name. 
(Swift) That which we call a snob by any other name would still 
be snobbish. (Th acker ay) Hesaid true things but called them 
by wrong names. (M. Taylor) “You have done too many fool- 
ish things during the last fortnight to be entitled to give yourseli 
that name, Dorian, ...” (Wilde) He remembered how pleased 
he used to be when he was pointed out or stared at, or talked about. 
He was tired of hearing his own name now. (Wilde) For fourteen 
generations these people had been blind and cut off from all the 
seeing world; the names for all the things of sight had faded and 
changed. (W el 1 s) 

Proverbs:A good name keeps its lustre in the dark. Take 
away my good name and take away my life. A good name is better 
than riches. It is the deed that teaches not the name we give it. 


SYNONYMS 
DENOMINATION TITLE 


DENOMINATION, name 


Denomination means a characteristic or qualifying name given 
to a thing or class of things. Denomination denotes the kind, or spe- 
cies, or group distinguished by a particular name. 

Denomination differs from name in signifying that which denomi- 
nates or distinguishes, it is not merely a name, but a distinctive name. 

Examples: The country produces goods, cotton, cloth, of 
several qualities and denominations. | 

Most of George Eliot’s works come under the denomination 
of novel. (W. Burch) Denomination is the imposition of a name 
that shall serve to recall equally the genus or class, and the common 
nature. (M.Sedar) Denomination is to particular bodies what 
name is to an individual namely, a term of distinction drawn from 
their peculiar characters and circumstances. (J. Page) 


TITLE, name 


Title denotes a distinguishing descriptive designation placed on 
the front page of a book; the name of a book, an essay, a poem, a play, 
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_a chapter or other written composition, a picture, statue, piece of mu- 
sic, etc.; an inscription at the beginning of a book describing or indi- 
cating its subject, contents, or nature, and usually also giving the name 
of the author or editor, the name of the publisher; the name by which 
any of these things is known and identified. Title may also imply a 
name of dignity, distinctiveness, or prominence coming to a person 
by virtue of his office, rank, descent, ele, 

Title when used abstractly instead of name often implies the lack 
of an essential relation between the name and the thing it names. 

Title also differs from name in being especially used as an official 
or honorary term bestowed on a person. Doctor, professor, captain, 
countess, lord, duke, king, etc., are titles. 

Examples: 

“What is in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title.” (Shakespeare) 

“T have found a first-rate title for your book.” (Dickens) The 
title of this work corresponds with its contents. (Mark Twain) 
He got the title of a doctor when he returned from the voyage, 
but it didn’t mean anything to him now when all was lost. . . (Cha- 
rage)... on succeeding some months later to the title, he had 
set himself to the serious study of the great aristocratic art of doing 
absolutely nothing. (Wilde) He glanced and saw the books on 
the table... He glanced at the titles and the authors’ names... 
and once recognized a book he had read. (J. London) “Some 
day I shall write it up—‘The Degradation of Toil,’ or ‘The Psychol- 
ogy of Drink in the Working Class,’ or something like that for a 
title.” (J. London) Theold Forsytes had always had a kind of © 
contempt for ¢itles, rather remote and artificial things —not —- 
the money they cost, .(G@alsworthy) 


NECESSARY, adjective 


NECESSARY means that which cannot be done without; urgently 
required, essential and indispensable, needful or requisite. Necessary 
also means indispensable for fulfilment as a condition or inevitable as 
a consequence. 


Examples: Food is necessary for the organism. A necessa- 
ry conclusion. A necessary law. A necessary consequence. 

“Do you think that it is necessary for me to consult the doctor?” 
— “Yes, absolutely necessary.” (Mathew) “IJ pointed out to him 
that it would be more delicate to wait until you volunteered the 
necessary inlormation.” (B. Shaw) 
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Proverbs: It is a fair degree of plenty to have what is 
necessary. It is well with him to whom fortune has given what is 
necessary with a sparing hand. It is not necessary to fish up every 
bucket that falls into the well. 


SYNONYMS 
ESSENTIAL INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


ESSENTIAL; necessary, indispensable, requisite 

Essential is absolutely necessary, indispensable, requisite. Although 
essential and necessary may sometimes be interchanged without 
affecting the meaning, still there is a recognizable difference that in 
some contexts would make one of them the most suitable. 

The difference between them is that that which is essential is a 
vital part of the object, without which that object cannot exist in its 
completeness. That which is necessary is needed by the object once 
it exists, in order to fulfil the purpose for which it is destined. However, 
essential is often used in the meaning of absolutely necessary or in- 
dispensable. 

Examples: Anessential property of matter. Judgement is 
more essential to a general than courage. Salt is an essential ingre- 
dient in food. Essential foods. Essential raw materials. 

“You are essential to her perfect happiness.” (Dicken s)} 
This is absolutely essential for a right understanding of the subject. 
(Charles Darwin) Theconstruction of the pier was desira- 
ble for the more convenient repair of ships, but it was not essential. 
(J. Holmes) That only is essential to life which is common to 
all forms of life. (Orton) A growing circulation for the only in- 
dependent national daily newspaper is essential for victory in the 
great struggle now raging in the Labour movement for peace, .. . 
(Daily Worker, 1961) 


INDISPENSABLE, necessary, requisife, essential 

Indispensable means urgently required for; that cannot be done 
without; absolutely necessary or requisite. 

Indispensable dilfers from necessary in carrying a stronger implica- 
tion of urgency than necessary; it implies that the thing so qualified 
cannot be done without. 

EFxamples: Air is indispensable to life. He is an indispen- 
sable person. A great and indispensable duty. Indispensable 
clothing. Indispensable obligations. 

Rigid truthfulness in adults towards children is absolutely 
indispensable if children are not to learn lying. (Russel) “My 
family ... think it indispensable, that Mr. Micawber should be 
upon the spot ... incase of anything turning up.” (Dickens) 
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REQUISITE; necessary, essential; indispensable 

Requisite means necessary for some purpose, required by circum- 
stances, indispensable. 

All the synonyms of this group are often used interchangeably 
without seriously affecting the meaning, but there is still some 
recognizable difference that in certain contexts would make one 
synonym the most suitable. 

Requisite differs from necessary chiefly in being applied to some- 
thing that is specifically required by the nature of a thing, the end 
that is in view, the purpose that is to be fulfilled, and the like; besides 
requisite is applied to what is thought necessary to fill out, complete, 
or perfect something. 

Examptes: The number of votes requisite for election. 

The qualities requisite for a leader. 

Every work of art should contain within itself all that is requi- 
site for its own comprehension. (Poe) He had everything re- 
guisite for comfort, but it was necessary to fight for it. (Mathew) 
“Have you the ‘requisite patience for such a task?” (Gar- 
ter) There is nothing more requisite in business than dispatch. 
(J. Wood) 


NECESSARY implies pressing need or urgent constraint; that is 
ESSENTIAL which is absolutely and indispensably necessary; 
that is INDISPENSABLE that cannot be done without; that is RE- 
QUISITE which is neediul especially for fulfilment, completion, 
attainment, etc. 


NEGLECT, verb 


To NEGLECT is to pay no heed, to pay little or no respect or atten- 
tion to, take no care of, to treat as of no importance; to slight, to leave 
unnoticed; to disregard, pass over; to omit through carelessness. 

Examples: To neglect one’s orders, duties, business, 
rules. To neglect advice. To neglect criticism. To neglect to pay 
one’s debts. To neglect one’s personal appearance. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than to be neglect- 
ed, compared with.which reproach, hatred and opposition are 
names of happiness. (Samuel Johnson) Amelia, who still 
would have been satisfied with aslice of bread for her own dinner, 
could not but perceive that her son was neglected, and purchased 
little things out of her private purse to keep the boy in health. 
(Thackeray) If others neglect their duty to you, be sure that 
you perform yours tothem. (Soberey) ... he listened to a phys- 
ics professor lecturing to his classes. But he did not neglect his 
writing. (J. London) “I didn’t go round to see her as much as 
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before.”— “In other words, you began to neglect her.” (Drei- 
s er) All those people who had sneered at him, neglected him, pre- 
ferred other people to him, found his company undesirable, should 
consider him at last. (Wells) 

Proverb: He who neglects learning in his youth, loses the 
past and is dead for the future. 


SYNONYMS 
DISREGARD OMIT SLIGHT 


DISREGARD, neglect, slight 

To disregard is to neglect or refuse to regard; to pay no attention 
to, to give no heed or consideration to, to take no account of; to neg- 
lect, to slight. Usually but not invariably disregard implies voluntary, 
sometimes deliberate, inattention. | 

Disregard differs from neglect inasmuch as disregard results from 
the settled purpose of the mind, neglect from forgetfulness or over- 
sight which may be temporary. 

Examples: To disregard a remark, sign, entreaty. To dis- 
regard petty annoyance. To disregard a request. To disregard an im- 
portant piece of evidence. To disregard an item in estimating ex- 
penses. To disregard the warnings, the words, or opinions of others, 
but to neglect one’s duties or obligations. 

“I have symptoms that must not be disregarded.” (D ic k ens) 
Desirous of private happiness, he disregarded public opinion. (W a 1- 
k er) “I have had occasions to warn you too against discussing my 
alfairs with strangers. You have chosen to disregard my wishes.” 
(B. Shaw) 


OMIT, neglect 

To omit is to neglect, fail] to do or perform, pass over, leave undone. 

The difference between omit and neglect is that to neglect is to 
pay insufficient attention to, whereas to omit means to neglect entirely, 
either through oversight or intentionally. 

Examples: 

To do nothing is in every man’s power; we can never want an 
opportunity of omitting duties. (Samuel Johnson) Becky 
blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. Pitt Craw- 
ley blushed a little too, and looked out of the window. The fact 
is, he had given her avery small portion of the brilliants, and the 
baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance to this day. 
(Thackeray) Her father omitted nothing in her education 
that might make her the most accomplished woman oi her age. 
(P. Gladstone) Constance remembered small possessions 
of her own which she omitted to remove from the cutting-out-room. 
(Bennett) 
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SLIGHT, neglect, disregard 

To slight is to pay little or no attention to, it may also mean to 
treat with indifference or disrespect; to neglect, to disregard. 

The difference between slight, neglect and disregard is that neg- 
lect and disregard are used in respect of things more than of persons, 
while slight is used mostly in respect of persons. 

Examples: To feel slighted. To slight a guest. 

The confidences of lovely women are not to be slighted. (Dic k - 
ens) To ignore his greeting was to slight him publicly. (Se- 
well) She felt slighted because she was not invited to the party. 
(Chatter y) “I have been slighted, tricked, threatened, insulted, 
made ill... but I am justified.” (We1 1s) 


TO NEGLECT is to fail to give due attention; to DISREGARD is 
to pay no attention; to OMIT is to pass over, leave undone; to SLIGHT 
is intentionally and somewhat contemptuously to disregard. 


NEW, adjective 


NEW means not existing previously, having very recently 
come into existence; of recent origin or production; appearing for the 
first time; novel, fresh or unused; other than the former or the 
old. 

Examples: A new book, new idea, house, play, etc. A new 
era, anew style, anew sheet, anew plant, new words, anew element, 
anew number, a new way. To lead a new lile. 

We were going quite a new road. (Dickens) New things. 
succeed, as former things grow old. (Longfellow) Hecom- 
posed a sort of drama, altogether new, which he called a melo-trage- 
dy. (Olington) She was young, brilliant, extremely modern, 
exquisitely well dressed, amazingly well read in the newest of the 
new books, ... (K. Mansfield) I wonder now, supposing Harris, 
say, turned over a new leaf, and became a great man, and got to be 
Prime Minister, ... (Jerome K. Jerome) “This hat is 
quite stylish and very clean, though not very new. [t’s quite clear 
that Mr. Glass is a dandy and very careful with his clothes.” 
(Chesterton) 

i Proverbs: A new broom sweeps clean. The new drives out 
e old. 


SYNONYMS 
FRESH NOVEL 
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FRESH; new, novel 

Fresh means not previously known, used, met with, introduced, 
etc.; new, novel. Fresh is also said of that which may lose but has 
not yet lost its colour, vigour or other perfection; it may also be ap- 

lied to that which has the characteristics of newness or youth while 

capable of deterioration by lapse of time, that which is unworn, un- 
spoiled, or unfaded. 

Fresh differs front new in implying the condition of newness not 
yet affected by use or the passage of time. 

Examples: A fresh newspaper. To make a fresh start. To 
receive a fresh impetus. A fresh towel. A fresh dress. Fresh foot- 
prints. To see something fresh. No fresh news. There is nothing 
fresh to tell. To throw fresh light on a subject. 

Its (the river’s) thousand turns disclose some fresh beauty. 
(B y ron) Shirley showed she had been sincere in saying she should 
be glad of Caroline’s society, by frequently seeking it: and, indeed, 
if she had not sought it, she would not have had it: for Miss Hel- 
stone was Slow to make fresh acquaintance. (Charlotte Bron- 
te) I began to work with fresh hope. (G arth) The ground was 
covered with snow, and on it were the fresh footmarks of a little 
animal. (Lock) This was a new voice falling upon the attentive 
ears of youth—a /resh challenge to its native and impetuous gener- 
osity. (Repplier) The narrative was fresh from the lips of the 
messenger just arrived. (Wilde)... at first I could not under- 
stand why it was that it appeared, in merely crossing the boundary, 
I had entered acompletely fresh type of landscape. It was a wide 
green valley, where a small river sparkled, and vivid waterbirds 
darted over the rushes. (Doris Lessing) 


NOVEL, new 

Novel means of a kind not known before; new. Novel means not 
only new but so out of the ordinary course as to strike one as strange, 
unusual or unfamiliar. 

The difference between novel and new is that new is applied to 
time, or to state, or to condition but novei to the kind. New is opposed 
to old, novel to common or well-known, besides, 
novel differs from new in implying newness which has an unexpected 
quality, or is strange or striking, but in most cases pleasing. 

Examptes: A novel idea. Novel forms. A novel style. 
This house is new but it is not novel in any way. 

Your opinion is bold and novel. (Wing) It was something 
quite novel to see that way of selling books. (Gray) The novel 
affects our understanding, imagination, or taste; the new is only a 
fresh item of our experience. (J. S mi th) This novel way of treat- 
ing the subject was new tome. (Martinson) Michael was still 
strange, Wilfrid still lost, Jon still buried alive, and nothing seemed 
novel under the sun. (@alsworthy) “We don’t want any 
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light. We have light enough from the street. And I say,” he added, 
pointing to the candle, “you might remove that handsome article, 
like a good man.” The porter took up his candle again, but 
slowly, for he was surprised by such a novel idea. (J oy ce) 
The following morning the train pulled safely into Montreal and 
they stepped down, Hurstwood glad to be out of danger, 
Carrie wondering at the novel atmosphere of the northern city. 
(Dreiser) 
Proverb: What is novel always appears handsome. 


That is NEW which has existed or been known but a short time; 
that is FRESH which has just been done, made, received, etc.; that 
is NOVEL which is often striking, out of the ordinary. 


NOTICE, verb 


To NOTICE .is to observe, pay aftention to, to become aware of 
something which has caught one’s attention, to take notice of, to 
perceive, to remark, to note. 

Examples: I didn’t notice how he was dressed. Nobody 
noticed his absence. Did you notice what this man did? 

One young gentleman was so kind as to take his cap, another 
one took his bundle, while a third one went even so far as to take 
his handkerchief out of his pocket. All this was done so quickly 
that Oliver hardly even had time to notice what they were doing. 
(Dickens) “...[ agree with our brother that as she is in the family, 
of course we are bound to nofice her.” (Thackeray) His 
neighbour whom he had, as his predecessor, never thought fit to 
notice though they had lived near each other for a century past. 
(Thackeray) I must notice that this question has been raised 
already but without success. (Dagling) But the strange ex- 
pression that he had noticed in the face of the portrait seemed to 
linger there, ... (Wilde) You might look daggers at him for 
an hour and he would not nofice it, and it would not trouble him 
ii he did. (J erome K. Jerome) I was in the house and did 
not notice any of the above circumstances. (Conan Doyle) 
Sometimes in the evening Andrew would glance at her in that oddly 
jealous manner which meant that he was cross because the day had 
gone past without his noticing her. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
NOTE OBSERVE PERCEIVE REMARK 
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NOTE, observe, notice, perceive | 
To note is to take notice of, to notice closely; to observe or perceive 


carefully; to give heed or attention to. To note has the same end as 
that of notice, namely, to aid the memory, but the difference between 
notice and note is that to note carries a stronger implication of regis- 
tering mentally one’s impression. Besides, to note implies that the 
action is intentional or deliberate. 


to 


Examples: I noted his gestures. He noted the man’s op- 
timism. This is a circumstance worthy of being nofed. As you have 
noted, we base our rules and definitions on examples. 


The slave, noting his master all alone, presented himself before 
him. (P irceley) I took special care to note how the trees stood. 
(Vallis) “Have you ever noted or heard of any overtures of un- 
kindness between them?” (Glamour) Shenoticed that the hand 
he waved was covered with fresh abrasions, in the process of heal- 
ing, ... Also, with quick, critical eye, she noted a scar on his 
cheek, ... (J. London) She paused for breath, and to note how 
Martin was receiving it. J. London) 


OBSERVE, notice, note, perceive 

To observe is to take notice of, to become aware of by observation, 
regard with attention. 

Observe differs from notice especially in scientific use and incar- 


rying a stronger implication of directed attention. Notice requires 
simple attention, but observe requires examination. 


Examples: Did you observe his excellent manners? I didn’t 
observe the colour of her eyes. He observed that it had suddenly 
grown much colder. 


“T observe you have got an odd kind of a new method of swearing.” 
(Sheridan) I observed a great difference between the new way 
of writing and the old one. (Ne dlings) “Did you see Miss 
Doran on the day before the wedding? ”»— “Yes. ”»— “Was she in good 
spirits?” — “Yes, in very good spirits... Only after the wedding—” 
— “Did you observe any change in her then?” (Conan Doyle) 
“When I entered the room, I found the window wide open, and 
at once observed that the bust was gone.” (Conan Doyle) 
She looked and saw before her a man who was most gracious and 
sympathetic, who leaned toward her with a feeling that was a de- 
light to observe. (Dreiser) She was busy writing out sums 
upon the blackboard, her back towards him, and she did not imme- 
diately observe him. (Cronin) “I believe ... we have all the 
opportunities to see things, and a better chance to observe the first 
symptoms of new disease, than they have at any of the hospitals. ” 
(Cronin) All at once the sheep-dog leaped to its feet. Alarmed 
and wondering, the boy sprang up also. . . The sheep-dog started a 
low barking, and the boy observed that the sheep had ceased eating, 
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and that a few had scattered, lumbering away from the hurdles, 
bleating, jostling each other. (B ates) 
Proverb: He is the best dressed whose dress no one o6- 


serves. 


PERCEIVE, observe, notice 

To perceive is to become aware of by means of one of the senses; 
to observe. To perceive is often used as a formal substitute for notice, 
and conveys also the idea of understanding meanings and implications. 

To perceive as well as to observe is applied to such objects as are 
apprehended by the senses as well as the mind. But the difference be- 
tween perceive and observe is that perceive carries a stronger implica- 
tion of the useof the mind in observation than observe or any other syn- 
onym of this group. Perceive implies not only that something comes be- 
fore the eyes or is recognized by the mind, but that this happens as a 
result of close scrutiny, inspection, examination, reflection. 

Examples: To perceive a discord. He perceived it to be a 
distant ship. | 

To perceive things in the germ is intelligence. (Quoted as a 
common saying) 

He sat up and perceived he was on a little alp at the foot of a 
vast precipice, ... (Wel11s) When she came to her own rooms, 
Carrie saw their comparative insignificance. She was not so dull 
but that she could perceive they were but three small rooms in a mod- 
erately well-furnished boarding-house. (Dreiser) He is, how- 
ever, an original observer, and has perceived, for the first time since 
the invention of gunpowder, that a cannon ball if it strikes a man, 
will kill him. (B. Sh aw) He is just now boiling with vexation, 
attributable to a superficial observer to his impatience at not being 
promptly attended to by the staff of the inn, but in which a more 
discerning eye can perceive a certain moral depth, indicating a 
more permanent and momentous grievance. (B. Shaw) 


REMARK, observe, notice, perceive 

To remark is to take notice of, to notice; to observe, to perceive. 

The difference between remark and notice is that to notice is a 
more cursory action than to remark; we may nofice a thing by a single 
glance, or on merely turning our head, but to remark supposes a re- 
action of the mind to an object. 

There is also a difference between remark and observe, we remark 
things as matters of fact, but we observe them in order to judge of them 
or draw conclusions from them. We remark by paying attention in 
order to remember: we observe by making an examination, in order 
to judge. 

Examples: To remark the manner of a speaker. I remarked 
the heat as soon as I entered the room. To remark the ambiguity of 

a statement. To remark an unpleasant taste. To remark the resem-., 
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blance between two things. To remark that it had suddenly grown 
colder. Have you not remarked this? 

The looks of gloom and despair which even Mr. Morgan had re- 
marked... (Thackeray) ... he never fuddled himself with 
rum-and-water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his servants 
in avery reserved and polite manner; and those persons remarked 
that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while his son was in the 
room. (Thackeray) 


People who have no particular curiosity may be sometimes attract- 
ed to NOTICE the stars or planets when they are particularly bright; 
those who look frequently will REMARK that the same star does not 
rise exactly in the same place for two successive nights; but the astro- 
nomer goes further and OBSERVES all the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, in order to discover the scheme of the universe. 


OBEDIENT, adjective 


OBEDIENT means submissive to commands; yielding to another’s 
will or expressed desire; obeying or willing to obey; doing what one 
is bidden. Obedient is also said of things, in which case it implies 
compulsion by a superior force, movement in accordance with natural 
law or the like. 

Examples: They were obedient to the laws. An obedient 
temper. These children are obedient to their parents. 

He lacks the homage and obedient affection which the poorest 
yeoman receives from his family. (Scot t) Caroline, obedient to 
orders, passed into the kitchen. (Charlotte Bronte) “I 
have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt, .. . I have kept 
my marriage vow . . . and have been obedient and gentle as a wife 
should. But righteous obedience has its limits, and I declare that 
I will not bear that—that woman again under my roof.” (T hac k- 
er ay) Children are unaccountable little creatures. Why should 
a small boy like Dicky, good, obedient and very sensible for his 
age, have moods... (K. Mansfield)... asweapproached the 

-monastery gates, the dogs gave tongue, baying the arrogant sky, 

leaping fiercely but harmlessly at the visitor from the west. I 

cursed and hit at them with my whip, but these lean outposts of 

religion were too wary to get within reach. They fell back, un- 
appeased, but obedient to the cry of the lama who came out of 
the gate to greet me. (Ralph Fox) 


SYNONYM 


SUBMISSIVE 

SUBMISSIVE; obedient 

Submissive means ready to submit; humbly obedient; yielding 
to power or authority. It is said of persons, their actions, words, etc. 

Submissive differs from obedient in implying prospective obedience 
or compliance with possible as well as actual commands or desires of 
another. Another difference between submissive and obedient is that one 
is obedient out of a sense of right but one is submissive out of a fear or 
lack of will. One is obedient to command; submissive to power or will. 

Examples: A submissive tone. Submissive demeanor. A 
submissive reply. 

The gentleman selects a small coin from his handful of money, 
and gives it to the porter, who receives it with a submissive touch 
to his cap, and goes out not daring to speak. (B. Sh aw) It was 
impossible not to love Edward Page, he had so manifestly the spir- 
itual qualities of sacrifice and unselfishness. He would lie there, 
helpless in bed, a worn-out man, submissive to all the blustering 
attentions of this bold, darkfaced, impatient woman who was his 
wife, the victim of her greediness, her persistent and shameless 
impoertunity. (Cronin) 
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OPINION, noun 


OPINION means what one thinks (about a subject); belief strong- 
er than impression, but less strong than positive knowledge; con- 
clusions, a notion that certain facts, ideas, etc. are probably true or 
likely to prove so; a judgement. It may also imply what is generally 
thought about something; the view of the general mass of people on 
any subject; a sentiment cherished in the mind, but not insisted 
on or carried out in practice. 

Examples: In my opinion ... To have a high, low, opin- 
ion of. Public opinion. Political opinions. To havea settled opin- 
ion. To have no opinion of. : 

Mademoiselle had an excellent opinion of herself, an opinion 
not wholly undeserved, for she possessed some ood and sterling 
qualities. (Charlotte Bronté) “If you doubt it, ask Stry- 
ver and he’!] tell you so. ”»—“I prefer to form my own opinion, with- 
out the aid of his.” (Dickens) “Well, the position may be a 
matter of opinion.”"(Beecher Stowe) “The committee wished 
me fo call upon you because there has been a certain difference of 
opinion about your pamphlet.” (V o y nich) Diversity of opinion 
about a work of art shows that the work is new, complex, and vital. 
(W il de) She also added that she wished she never had met Har- 
ris, and expressed an opinion that he was an impostor. That made 
Harris mad, and he produced his map, and explained his theory. 
(Jerome K.Jerome) Now, when Carrie heard Drouet’s laud- 
atory opinion of her dramatic ability, her body tingled with satis- 
faction. (Dreiser) 

Proverbs: Live not upon the opinion of other men. As 
many opinions as men. 


SYNONYMS 


BELIEF NOTION 
JUDGEMENT SENTIMENT 
VIEW 


BELIEF, opinion 

Belief denotes mental acceptance of a proposition, statement or 
fact as being true; that which is accepted on other than demonstrated 
evidence, especially on insufficient evidence, opinion. 

Belief differs from opinion in that it is not necessarily formulated 
by the individual who holds it, but may have been proposed to him 
for acceptance as in the form of a doctrine, a dogma, a proposition or 
an authoritative opinion. Belief is an accepted opinion. 

Examples: 
It is my belief that if you read more you may understand more. 

(Bertone) Each man’s belief is right in his own eyes. (M ar k 

Twain) This is my belief based on certain examples. (Ker - 
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ling) “What! Do you belong to this society? As chairman my 
belief is that you should have quitted us long ago.” (B ur g) Man 
is so inconsistent a creature that it is impossible to reason from 
his belief to his conduct, or from one part of his belief to another. 
(W oo d) 


JUDGEMENT, belief, notion, opinion 

Judgement is the forming of an opinion, estimate, notion, or con- 
clusion, as from circumstances presented to the mind, whether as 
based upon a direct comparison of objects or ideas, or derived by a pro- 
cess of reasoning; also an opinion or belief. Judgement is the result of 
the intellectual process of judging, comparing, discriminating, relat- 
ing, material, moral or intellectual facts. 

Judgement differs from opinion in implying careful examination 
of evidence or critical testing of premises and the fitness of them 
for affirmation. 

Examples: Anerror of judgement. In my judgement you 
are wrong. 

This man from outer darkness was evil. Her mother saw it, 
and her mother wasright. She would trust her mother’s judgement 
in this as she had always trusted it in all things. J. London) 
He read to her a story, one that heilattered himself was among his 


very best .. . he was blind and deaf to the faults of it. But it was 
not so with Ruth. Her trained ear detected the weakness and exag- 
gerations, ... She scarcely noted the rythm otherwise, except 


when it became too pompous, at which moments she was disagreea- 
bly impressed with its amateurishness. That was her final judgement 
on the story as a whole—... (J. London) It is possible that 
Carrie represented a better order of woman than had ever attracted 
him before. Hehad had no love affair since that which culminated 
in his marriage, and since then time and the world had taught him 
how raw and erroneous was his original judgement.When he thought 
of it he told himself that, if he had to do it over again, he would 
never marry such a woman. (Dreiser) He plunged his face in a 
basin of water, and puffed and blew as he rubbed his neck and ears 
with his hands, while Carrie gazed upon him with mingled thoughts 
of recollection and present judgement. (Dreiser) 

Proverb: Error is not a fault of our knowledge, but a mis- 
take of our judgement. 


NOTION, opinion, view, belief 
Notion implies an opinion, view or belief; it is that which is ex- 
pressed by a logical proposition. It denotes the uninformed decision 
of the mind, resulting rather from the appearance of things, and such 
opinion as the existent state of our knowledge inclines us to entertain; 
“a opinion usually with the implication of crudity or insufficient 
asis. 
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The difference between notion and opinion is that we form opinions 
but we get notions. Opinions are the result of reading, experience, and 
reflection; but notions are gathered from sensible objects and arise out 
of the casualties of hearing and seeing. 

Examples: 

Her notion about the situation has not been expressed. ({r - 
ving)... not knowing him intimately as yet, she made light of 
honest William—and he knew her opinions of him quite well and 
acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came when she knew him 
better, and changed her notions regarding him. (Thackeray) 
Few agree in the notions about this theory. (Bran d t) They act 
in accordance with common notions. (Wilfred) It is not anew 
notion that the history of the world is divided into certain great pe- 
riods. (W. Green) One common notion is that red hair means a 
quick temper. (B al my th) She looked at him prettily puzzled, 
for she did not quite like the persistence with which he clung to 
his notion. (J. London) Hurstwood looked... slightly under 
forty, he had a good, stout constitution, an active manner, and a 
solid substantial air ... and above all, his own sense of his impor- 
tance. Drouet immediately conceived a notion of him as being 
some one worth knowing, ... (Dreiser) General notions are 
generally wrong. (B. Shaw) 


SENTIMENT, opinion, view 

Sentiment means opinion, view arrived at as the result of delib- 
eration, a rather fixed conviction; it usually has a tinge of emo- 
tion about it. Sentiments are opinions entertained in matters of feel-. 
ing and taste. 

The difference between opinion, notion and sentiment is that 
opinions are formed on speculative matters, notions are gathered from 
sensible objects and arise out of the casualties of hearing and seeing, 
but sentiments are entertain d on matters of practice; they are the 
consequence of habits and circumstances. We form opinions, we get 
notions, we have sentiments. There is more of instinct in sentiment; 
more of definition in opinion. Sentiments are things of the heart and 
mind; opinions of the mind alone. 

An opinion is maintained by the pure intellect on the subjects 
of science, arguments, principles, or facts and occurrences, but senti- 
ments are opinions entertained in matters of feeling and taste. 

Examples: 

To express one’s sentiments on a subject. What are your 
sentiments respecting the meeting? To ascertain a person’s 
sentiments with regard to a proposal, etc. 

Barnet, to say the truth, appeared to entertain an opposite 
sentiment on the subject. (Dic k ens) He is of a quite different 
sentiment about all this. (B r oc k) It was the universal sentiment 
that we must continue this work. (P ine) 
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VIEW, opinion 

In the sense in which it is considered here view implies an intellec- 
tual judgement, an opinion, a conception formed by reflection 
or study; a manner of viewing, looking at, interpreting, considering 
or understanding things; opinion, notion. 

The difference between view and opinion is that an opinion is a 
conclusion that certain facts, ideas, etc. are probably true or like- 
ly to prove so, but view is an estimate of something, an intellectual 
judgement, a critical survey based on a mental examination, particu- 
larly of a public matter. Besides, a view is an opinion more or less 
coloured by the feeling or bias of the individual. 

Examples: May I have your view on the matter? To state 
one’s views. Their views of the problem were very unlike. 

Let us take the most impartial view we can. (Danley) He 
presented us his views about the new theory. (Lo dington) Each 
member was asked to state his views on the proposed change in the 
constitution. (S alems) Children take a different view of school 
from that of their teachers. (T at in g) In my view it would be un- 
wise to proceed further with the matter. (Pine) Granted that Swith- 
in took a bachelor’s view of the situation—still what indeed was 
not due to that family ...(G@alsworthy) 


OPPORTUNITY, noun 


OPPO RTUNIT Y means favourable conjunction of events and circum- 
stances; a time juncture, or condition of things favourable to an end 
or purpose, or admitting of something being done or effected; occasion, 
chance. Opportunity is a very common word in both colloquial and 
literary English. 

Examples: 

“The opportunity for doing mischief is found a hundred times a 
day, and for doing good once in a year.” (Shakespeare) 
Miss Rebecca asked him a great number of questions about India, 
which gave him an opportunity of narrating many interesting anec- 
dotes. (Th ac ker ay) She was conscious that a great opportuni- 
ty had been wasted. (W il de) Melville, the bank cashier, fascinat- 
ed him, and he resolved to investigate him at the first opportunity. 
(J. London) He loved his work and he counted himself fortu- 
nate to have such an opportunity so early in his career. (C ron in) 
The river affords a good opportunity for dress. For once in a way, 
we men are able to show our taste in colours, and | think we come 
out very natty, if you ask me. (Jerome K. Jerome) He 
stretched his hand for some papers at the end of the desk, but she 
knew that he sought an opportunity to see for a moment a fuller 
vision of things that stirred him. (O’C ase y) 
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Proverbs: Opportunity is the best captain of all endeavour. 
A good opportunity is seldom presented and is easily lost. Oppor- 
tunities neglected are lost. An evil-speaker differs from an evil- 
doer only in opportunity. 


SYNONYMS 
CHANCE OCCASION 


CHANCE, opportunity, occasion 

Chance means favourable opportunity, propitious occasion, a 
convenient or favourable time. Sometimes chance means little more 
than a fair or a normal opportunity, especially in negative expressions. 

Chance ditfers from opportunity in being applied to a moment that 
provides an opportunity that calls for action. It also denotes an oppor- 
tunity that comes seemingly by luck or accident. 

Fxamples: Now is your chance. It was a lucky chance. 
The chance for which one had been waiting. 

The sky since dinner had darkened, it had begun to rain again, 
to pour fast; secret fears began to steal on Caroline that Robert 
would be persuaded . . . toremain at Whinbury till it cleared, and 
of that there appeared no present chance. (Charlotte Bron- 
te)... Southern girls measured life by the number of men they 
could attract ... Anne was not like that, she had never had the 
chance to be anyway, having married at nineteen the first young 
man who had asked her. (Ga!lsworth y) Like all human beings, 
she had a touch of vanity. She felt that she could do things if she 
only had a chance. (Dreiser). “Leave things as they are; and 
you stand a good chance of being fined or condemned or pulled down 
before long. Now’s your time.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Whom chance often passes by, it finds at last. 
Chance usually favours the prudent. A chance may win what by 
mischance was lost. He who trusts all things to chance, makes a 
lottery of his life. 


OCCASION, opportunity} 

Occasion denotes a suitable favourable moment, opportunity for 
doing something. 

The difference between opportunity and occasion is that opportu- 
nity invites to action, to take steps, while occasion determines our 
conduct and leaves us no choice; in other words occasion implies more 
strongly than opportunity a juncture that provokes or evokes action. 

Examples: To profit by the occasion. We do things as the 
occasion requires, or as the opportunity offers. The occasion common- 
ly controls us but we avail ourselves of the opportunity. 

On the occasion of his first speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took the 
opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his new uni- 
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form ... (Thackeray)... every portrait that is painted 
with feeling is a portrait of the artist, not of the sitter. The sitter 
is merely the accident, the occasion. (W i1de) He really did think 
that Carrie had acted this particular scene very well, and he wanted 
her to repeat it in public. His enthusiasm was due to the mere spirit 
of the occasion. (Dreiser) “I have had occasions to warn you 
against discussing my affairs with strangers.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: An occasion lost cannot be redeemed. There 
are occasions when it is undoubtedly better to incur loss than to 
make a gain. 


To find an OPPORTUNITY to do something; to have a CHANCE, 
one has been waiting for; to profit by the OCCASION. 


OPPOSE, verb 


To OPPOSE is to offer opposition to; especially with a view to 
hinder, defeat, or prevent effect; to set oneself against someone or 
something; to resist; to withstand. It usually implies intent to thwart 
or frustrate the plans or actions of another. 

Examples: To oppose the enemy. To oppose one’s rival 
with counter measures. He opposed the passage of the bill. 

“... no rights of primogeniture are to be allowed in that 
house, but Mathew is never to be vexed, never to be opposed.” 

(Charlotte Bronté) Then there was Ruth. She liked 

him for himseli, that was indisputable. And yet, much as she had 

liked him she had liked the bourgeois standard of valuation more. 

She had opposed his writing, .. . because it did not earn money. 

(J. London) There was from the first very great opposition 

to the marriage of Nunez and Medina ... Her sisters opposed 

it bitterly as bringing discredit on them all. (Wells) 


SYNONYMS 
RESIST WITHSTAND 


RESIST: oppose, withstand 

To resist is to offer opposition, to oppose; show active hostility 
to; it also means to offer moral opposition, to withhold assent to; 
to endeavour to prevent becoming effective. 

The difference between resist and oppose is that to oppose is mainly 
to fight against, in order to thwart certain tendencies or actions of 
which one does not approve, but resist suggests that one is already 
threatened by the forces, or by the imminent possibility, against 
which he struggles. 
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Examples: To resist an attack. The door resisted his 
elforts to open it. To resist onslaughts of the enemy. 

The dismal man — resisting Mr. Pickwick’s invitation to 
breakfast, walked slowly away. (Dickens) “I could not 
resist the temptation to come out this afternoon, it was so pleas- 
ant.” (Dreiser) “Basil would have helped him to resist 
Lord Henry’s influence, ...” (Wilde) When Christine 
pleaded, “We did have a nice time, didn’t we, darling?” he an- 
swered with great politeness, “Oh! An excellent time!” In bed 
he kept well to the edge, away from her, resisting the slight 
movement which he felt her make towards him, ... (Cronin) 


WITHSTAND, oppose, resist 

To withstand is to oppose, resist either with physical or moral 
force; to stand or hold out against, endure (a force or attack); espe- 
cially resist successfully. 

There is little difference between withstand and resist, with- 
stand being slightly more emphatic and implying successful re- 
sistance. 

Examples: To withstand an attack. To withstand a 
shock. To withstand the enemy. To withstand temptation. To 
withstand arguments. 

Having withstood such strong attacks upon my fortitude... 
(Dickens) It seems impossible to withstand this evidence. 
(Radford) The fight was great, and now I have no words 
to describe ... but we courageously withstood it to the end. 
(Patting) They had been married that afternoon... Jake 
having withstood the pressureof her parents. (R. Macaulay) 


We OPPOSE by active force, we RESIST by inherent power, we 
WITHSTAND through inherent firmness. 


OPPOSITE, adjective 


OPPOSITE means situated on the other side. It also means con- 
trary or diametrically different, as in nature, qualities, direction, 
result, or significance; reverse. 

Examples: North and South are opposite directions. 
The opposite sides of a street. 

They did not live long together, they actually couldn’t, they 
were people with opposite characters; what was good for one was 
bad for the other... (R. Mine) 

Proverb: The opposite side of the road always looks 
cleanest. 
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SYNONYMS 
CONTRARY REVERSE 


CONTRARY, opposite 

Contrary means opposite in direction, nature or character. Con- 
trary sometimes adds to opposite the idea of conflict or antagonism. 

The difference between contrary and opposite is that opposite 
is static in its character, contrary is dynamic; the contrary has wide 
differences, the opposite has nothing in common. 

Examples: Contrary propositions. Contrary terms. Con- 
trary statements. Contrary beliefs. Hot and cold are contrary 
terms. To take a contrary view of the situation. 


REVERSE; opposite, contrary 

Reverse is having an opposite position, direction, order, or char- 
acter; contrary; with the rear part towards one. It may also mean 
acting in a manner opposite or contrary to that which is usual. 

Reverse differs from opposite in implying a change to the opposite 
not only in side or position, but also in direction, order, sequence, 
relation or bearing. 

Examples: By the reverse method or order. Reverse 
movement. The reverse side of a coin. An impression reversé to 
what was intended. 

The reverse frame and the main frames are on the opposite 
sides of the plate and are pointed in opposite or reverse directions 
one from the other. (Wagnals) 


ORIGIN, noun 


ORIGIN means that whence something takes its rise, the begin- 
ning of existence, the source, root or cause; the starting point, the 
earliest stages, beginnings of something. Origin also means rise or 
derivation from a particular source and may be used in respect of 
persons and things. 

Examples: Theorigin of civilization. To follow a stream 
to its origin. These and other reports of like origin. Families, dis- 
coveries, languages, nations, facts, have their origins, The origin 
of a phrase. The origin of a custom. Charles Darwin's book ‘On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection’. 

She was an artist herself, as she said very truly; there was a 
frankness and humility in the manner in which she acknowledged 
her origin which provoked, or disarmed, or amused lookers-on as 
the case might be. (Thackeray) We hoped to be able 
to examine the glacier to its origin. (S. Wellington) 
Good resolutions are useless attempts to interfere with scientific 
laws. Their origin is pure vanity. (Wilde) He had discovered 
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in the course of his reading, two schools of fiction. One treated of 
man of good, ignoring his earthly origin, the other ... divine 
possibilities. (J. London) Andrew entered up the case 
with a warm sense of having been honoured. It was a strange 
emotion, clear and without material origin, which in his present 
state was doubly comforting. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
BEGINNING RISE ROOT SOURCE 


BEGINNING, origin, source 

Beginning denotes that in which a thing has its rise or in which 
its origin is embodied; origin, source; the point of time or space 
at which anything begins. 

The difference between origin and beginning is that origin con- 
siders the cause whereas beginning simply the period. There cannot 
be an origin without a beginning. 

Examples: The beginnings of science. We look to the origin 
of a thing in order to learn its nature; we look to the beginning 
in order to learn its duration. Humility is the beginning of wisdom. 
Everything owes its existence to the origin; it dates its existence 
to the beginning. 

“Things are always at their best in the beginning.” (SShake- 
speare) Accurate thinking is the beginning and the fountain of 
writing. (Swift) My way is to begin with the Jeginning. (B y- 
ron) Laughter is not at all a bad beginning ior a friendship, 
...(Wilde) To-day witnessed the beginning of the new battle, 
wherein for some time there would be no writing. (JJ. Lon- 
don) This was the first “good” patient who had come to 
him. Perhaps it was the beginning of better things. (Cr on in) 

Proverbs: A good beginning is half the business. The 
beginnings of all things are small. A bad beginning makes a bad 
ending. Everything ends that has a beginning. Of a good beginning 
comes a good end. A hard beginning makes a good end. Every 
beginning is difficult. 


RISE; origin, beginning 

Rise in the sense in which it is treated here denotes an origin 
or source; a beginning. 

Although both origin and rise are used to denote the primary 
stage of existence the difference between them can be easily noticed. 
We speak of the origin of a family, the origin of a dispute and the 
like; but we say that circumstances give rise to misunderstandings. 
We look to the origin as to the cause of existence, we look to the 
rise as to the situation in which the thing commences to exist. Among 
quarrelsome persons a very trivial matter will give rise to dispute. 
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Examples: Theriver has its rise among the hills. Their 
friendship takes its rise from childhood. | 

If you take nature at the rise and critically observe her in her 
rudimental and obscure beginning... (Marley) The last 
event gave rise to areal and great friendship... (Trotler) 


ROOT, origin, source 

Root means the source or origin, from which an action, circum- 
stance, etc. arises or develops. Root is used even more often than 
origin to denote what is regarded as the first cause of a thing. 

Root is preferred to origin when speaking of the beginning of a 
thing which goes back to something very deep and fundamental. 


Examples: The love of money is the roof of all evil. 
Try to get at the root of the matter. 

“T have several follies which I do not know the root of.” 
(Shakespeare) The root of all these difficulties is ig- 
norance. (A!lingson) The very spring and root of honesty 
and virtue lie in the felicity of lighting on good education. 
(Longfellow) 

Proverb: Idleness is the root of all evil. 


SOURCE, origin, beginning 

Source denotes the starting-point, place of origin, especially 
when regarded as the cause. Source more often than origin is used 
to denote the very beginning of a thing, especially an immaterial 
thing. Source is also applied to documents or books or other means 
of knowledge from which information is directly derived. 

Origin and source differ inasmuch as the origin is the 
beginning of things which have sequence or continuity, but the 
source is that kind of beginning which produces succession. 

Examples: Source of knowledge. A historical source. 
This is the source of evil. A source of inspiration. Literature is 
a source of endless pleasure to many thousands. 

Something or somebody had superseded him as a source of 
interest. (Dickens) He had been glad enough in former 
days to put the elder George to a good private school, and a com- 
mission in the army for his son had been a source of no small pride 
tohim. (Thackeray) The power of concentrated attention 
as the fundamental source of the productiveness of great work- 
ers ... (George Eliot) His swift development was a 
Source of surprise and interest. She detected unguessed finenesses 
in him that seemed to bud, day by day. (J. London) Few 
men, drinking at a river, stop to consider its source. (Gals- 
worthy) The fact that he had in a measure mollified Carrie 
was a source of satisfaction to Hurstwood, but it furnished only 
the most temporary relief. (Dreiser) 

Proverb: The stream is always purer at its source. 
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PLENTY, noun 


PLENTY means more than enough; a large quantity or supply; 
a state of abundance, or of possessing abundance of material necessi- 
ties; abundance for all needs. 

Examples: 

Plenty of food, money. Plenty oi water. 

“My dear boy, when all is settled I hope we shall live in peace 
and plenty.” (Mallington) “Can you tell me what do 
you think to do now?” “Well, [ have plenty of time at present, 
but I must think of getting some connections...” (QO. Part- 
ridge) He talked so much of the wonderful things we ought 
to think and feel and be, but he never told us practically what 
we ought to do. When the time of crisis comes there will be plenty 
for us to do, but we must be patient, these great changes are 
not made in a day. (Voynich) Neville St. Clair had 
plenty of money. He took a large villa, and by degrees he made 
friends in the neighbourhood. (Conan Doyle) There 
was veal cooked, and there were potatoes mashed with butter, 
... Though plain, every dish was good and there was plenty of it. 
(Cronin) 

Proverb: Peace makes plenty. 


SYNONYM 
ABUNDANCE 


ABUNDANCE, plenty 

Abundance denotes great plenty, an overflowing fulness; it means 
more than sufficient or enough. Abundance may also mean plentiful 
supply of the good things of life, wealth. 

The difference between plenty and abundance is that plenty im- 
plies a supply that is fully adequate to any demands, whereas abun- 
dance denotes an ample and generous oversupply. Besides, plenty 
is a more familiar word than abundance. 

Examples: Anabundance of good things. To live in abun- 
dance. 

There was such an abundance of apples that year that many 
were lelt to rot under the trees. (Bradford) This is eviden- 
tly the season when the bears are in most abundance. (C. Kane) 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abun- 
dance. (Longfellow) Christine helped him to tran- 
scribe his notes, working before the fine coal fire—it was one 
advantage of the district that they never lacked an abundance 
of cheap coal, — when he came home from his late surgery. 
(Cronin) 
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POSITION, noun 


POSITION denotes an employment in which one is engaged for a 
salary or wage; situation, place, job. 

Examples: 

“| am quite satisfied with my position, the work is not dif- 
ficult but the payment is more than good.” (Garter) “I lost 
my position as manager, but soon was offered another post at a, 
higher salary ...” (Kadge) “After all, why should you~ 
not get a position in the government service? Does it make any 
difference how you make your money?” (B. Bates) He was 
offered a position at an office dealing with foreign trade, and his 
darling wife was proud with him... (Olington) “He 
has no place in the world. He has neither position nor salary. He 
is impractical . . . Martin Eden, I am afraid, will never grow up.” 
(J. London) Hecould not complicate his home life, because 
it might affect his relation with his employers. They wanted no 
scandals. A man to hold his position must have a dignified manner, 
a clean record, a respectable home anchorage. (Dreiser) He 
had been lost in the rapt contemplation of the college cap... 
the outward and visible sign of his newly-gained pedagogic posi- 
tion—in the rapt appreciation of the college cap and the pleas- 
ant anticipations it excited ... he was going to be junior assist- 
ant at the Holmwood Grammar School—a very enviable position. 
(Wells) 


SY NONY MS 


JOB PLACE SITUATION 


JOB; position 

Job denotes habitual work, employment, position, occupation, 
post; also a piece of work of definite character undertaken for a fixed 
price. 
Job differs from position in being colloquial and it applies to any 
work from the lowest to the highest in an organization; besides, 
job specifically stresses the work involved. 

Examples: A job as manager. He has a hard job. He 
is the only man for that job. This is a job requiring skill and 
courage. 

“I am not changed. I haven’t got a job. I’m not looking for 
a job. Furthermore, I am not going to look for a job.” (J. Lon- 
don) After the government had fallen Michael went up to town 
and summoned a meeting... “I don’t know in the least,” went 
on Michael, “what you think of it, but you all want jobs—two 
of you out of doors and you, Boddick, don’t mind what it is, 
I think.” (G@alsworthy) If he didn’t get a job within 
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a week or two, there would be nothing for it but the workhouse, 
or the gas... For a bare living he would have to sell—why, 
three dozen big and four dozen small balloons a day would only 
be twenty-six shillings a week profit . . .—he must try it, and in 
off hours go on looking for a job. (Galsworthy) “I hope 
you ll find the practice won’t be too much for you. You are very 
young. "— “I’m twenty-four, sir, I know this is the first job I’ve 
had, and all that,—but I am not afraid of work.” (Cronin) 
Working in our house as servants were always three natives: 
cook, houseboy, garden boy. They used to change as the farm 
natives changed: staying for a few months, then moving on to a 
new job, or back home to their kraals. (Doris Lessing) 


PLACE, position 

Place in the sense treated here denotes position sometimes in- 
volving menial’ employment; situation. 

There is little difference between position and place, except that 
position is preferred where the employment indicates a higher social 
status or more dignity in the work involved. Besides, place differs 
from position being used in reference to a position that is desired 
or being applied for. Sometimes place is especially used in reference 
to a position in the government, court or the like. 

Examples: 

It is not the places that grace men, but men the places. (Quot- 
ed as a common saying) 

“I don’t want to change my place, this is the best position | 

could find, especially at present when it isso difficult to find a 
job.” (Seal) After all her difficulties she arrived in London, 
and as it was recommended she began looking for a place as 
a house-keeper. (Danald) It was impossible for me to find 
another place as clerk, though I searched the city everywhere. I 
finally became night watchman in a paint and leather house near 
the financial district. (J ohn Reed) At any rate she induced 
father to give up his place as a farm hand, sell his horse and 
embark on an independent enterprise of his own. (Sher- 
wood Anderson) ... how perfect a state, if she could 
only do well now, and then some time get a place as a real 
actress. (Dreiser) 


SITUATION, position; job, place 

Situation denotes position or post of employment, job, place. 
It is often used interchangeably with place or position. 

Situation differs from position in being the general word used in 
the business world. It is frequently used in the classified columns 
of newspapers. 

Examples: Situation as a cook, gardener, butler, etc. 

A situation under the government. 
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It was not long aiter my arrival I managed to get a situation 
in the war department. (Platt) “You have chosen to disre- 
gard my wishes. You are discharged.”— “Oh, sir, don’t say that.” 
— “You are discharged. ... The way to keep your hands clean is 
to gain the confidence of your employers. You will do well to bear 
that in mind in your next situation.” (B. Shaw) “I have 
been a governess for five years in the family of Colonel Munro. 
But two months ago Colonel Munro left London and I found 


myself without a situation ...”’—“Are you looking for a situa- 
tion, Miss?” —“Yes, sir.”— “As Governess? "— “Yes, Sir.”— “And 
what salary do you ask?”— “I had four pounds a month in my last 


place.” (Conan Doyle) “I don’t want to lead a new life 
. .. And what’s more, I don’t want a situation. I’ve got all the 
situation I need.” —“I suppose burgling does not pay very well, 
does it?” remarked Sir Jee. William Smith laughed. “It pays right 
enough,” he said. (Bennett) 


POVERTY, noun 


POVERTY means serious lack of the means for proper existence; 
the state or fact of being poor; need; want; the condition of being 
poor with respect to money, goods, or means of subsistence. 

Examples: 
“My poverty, but not my will, consents.” (Shakespeare) 

Lack of wealth is easily repaired; but poverty of soul is irre- 
pairable. (Swift) “It is a very remarkable circumstance, 
sir,” said Sam, “that poverty and oysters always seem to go to- 
gether.” (Dickens) “I can endure poverty, but not shame— 
neglect...” (Thackeray) The recitation, which dealt 
with the pathetic vicissitudes of a once-famous actress now come 
to dire poverty, was, glutinous with sentiment, and Bramwell 
gave it with soulful anguish. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
NEED WANT 


NEED, poverty, want 

Need denotes a state of poverty, want or destitution, lack of the 
means of subsistence or of necessary articles; extreme poverty or in- 
digence. Need emphasizes the fact that help or relief is necessary. 
It implies a present want, or the state of wanting such things as 
the immediate occasion calls for, especially the necessaries of life. 

Need differs from poverty in emphasizing the fact that help or 
relief is necessary. 

Examples: They lived in great poverty, and when need 
crept in, love walked out. (Jolt) 
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Proverbs: Need makes everything. It is need that tests 
one’s neighbour. A friend is never known till a man have need. 


WANT, poverty 

Want denotes lack of means of livelihood, especially lack of 
food and clothing; poverty, need. 

Want differs from poverty in emphasizing privations, expecially 
lack .of food and clothing. 

Examples: 

There is nothing that makes men sharper, and sets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. (Addison) Through 
the same kind agency, his mother was secured from want, and 
made quite happy. (Dickens) Poverty and misery for all, 
want and degradation for the parents, injustice to the boy— 
one by one the outworks of the little citadel were taken, in which 
the poor soul passionately guarded her only love and treasure. 
(Thackeray) Many was the time that want had come in 
at her door. (W. Young) 

Proverb: It is not want, but abundance, that makes 
avarice. 


POVERTY is the state of being poor; NEED is lack of necessaries, 
WANT emphasizes privations. 


POWER, noun 


POWER means capacity to exert influence, whether physical or 
moral, ability to do things; strength; energy, vigour. Power means 
also the effect of natural processes and is used technically to mean 
a moving force; the ability to exert effort as in doing, bearing, resist- 
ing, or the like; it may also be applied to mental capacity. 

Examples: Power of resistance; power of movement. 
Beyond one’s powers. To have powers over. Water power, electric 
power. The power of nature; the power of heat. To hold on by 
power of muscle. Knowledge is power. 

The power of the waves battered down the wall. (Long- 
thon) The finest machine in the world is useless without a 
motor to give it power. (Taylor) I have never been able to 
conceive how any rational being could propose happiness to him- 
self from the exercise of power over others. (M. Ward) “Don't 
think to hold it on by the power of your muscles, here is necessary 
a’greater power, or rather a mechanical one.” (B. Stanley) 
Martin Eden caught a glimpse of the apparently illimitable vistas 
of knowledge. His abnormal power of vision made abstractions 
take on concrete form. (J. London) 
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SY NONY MS 


ENERGY STRENGTH 
FORCE VIGOUR 


ENERGY; power, force 

Energy means power, force, whether exercised or latent, causing 
motion or action; inherent tendency to move or act; power actively 
and efficiently displayed or exerted; force in operation; vigorous 
and effective action. Energy also means capacity for performing 
mechanical work. Energy may be mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
or the like. When applied to persons energy implies stored-up power 
releasing itself in work or craving such release. 

Examples: Electric energy, mechanical energy. Potential 
energy. Actual or kinetic energy. The energy of nature. To apply 
one’s energy to something. Vital energy. Energy is the manifes- 
tation of living power. 

The power of poetry is by a single word ... to instil energy 
into the mind which compels the imagination to produce the 
picture. (Coleridge) The united energies of two horses, 
two men, four wheels, and a plum-pudding carriage dog. (Dick - 
ens) Lady Bareacres exchanged terrified and angry looks 
with her daughter, and retreated to a table where she began to 
look at pictures with great energy. (Thackeray) Henry 
with the full energy of his fiery nature, was flinging himself 
into a quarrel. (Lock) He took his measures with his usual 
energy and dexterity. (T alam) Health is the first of all 
liberties, and happiness gives us the energy which is the basis 
of health. (Nuttall) 


FORCE; power; strength 

Force means physical strength, or power, or the exhibition or 
exertion of such; it also implies overcoming resistance, actually 
setting a thing in motion or accelerating its motion. Force also means 
mental or moral strength; power of effective action. 

Force differs from power in emphasizing the idea of actually over- 
coming resistance; power is the capacity to do work and to act, but 
force is the exercise of power: one has the power to do something; 
one exerts force when one does it. 

Examples: To use force in order to do something. The 
force of an argument. The force of circumstances. A law in force. 
The force of a stream. The force of character, force of mind. 

They held him firmly but used no force. (P ane) The orator 
combined force of reasoning with energy of expression. (Charp- 
ing) The window was open and she clearly saw his face. He 
was terribly excited. He waved his hands to her and then disap- 
peared from the window so suddenly that it seemed to her that 
he had been pulled back by some great force from behind. (Co- 
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nan Doyle) Likeaspring Karl’s legs straightened. His heavy 
boots came against his brother’s feet with sudden force. A loud 
shriek disturbed for a moment the stillness of the mountains. 
(Carus) 


STRENGTH; power; vigour, force, energy 

Strength means the quality and condition of being strong; it 
is that species of power that lies in the vital and muscular parts 
of the body; bodily or intellectual vigour or force; it is power of 
resisting attack. Strength implies also capability of acting, operat- 
ing, or being exerted with effect; in its physical sense strength sig- 
nifies whatever causes motion. 

Strength as well as force are modes of power and there is no dis- 
tinct line between these synonyms. These words have a wide range 
of application being used both in the literal and figurative senses. 

The difference between strength and power is that power is the 
capacity to do work and to act, whereas strength is the inherent 
capacity to manifest energy to endure and to resist. 


Ex amples: Heisamanof enormous strength. The strength 
of a fortified place. The strength of a grasp. He has the strength 
of an ox. 

Great is the strength of words. (Shelley) “You could 
write us a piece to bring out the whole strength of the company.” 
(Dickens) 

All your strength is in your union. 

All your danger is in discord. (Longfellow) 

My strength is the strength of ten, because my heart is pure. 
(T-ennyson) In truth, she was far from robust, and the need 
of her body and mind was for strength. (J. London) She wanted 
to lean toward this burning, blazing man that was like a volcano 
spouting forth strength, robustness, and health. (J. London) 
Only her elegance and radiant charm keep the secret of her size 
and strength. (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Such strength as a man has he should use. 
He who has great strength should use it lightly. 


VIGOUR, power, strength, force, energy 
Vigour denotes physical or mental strength, force, energy or 
power; it also means strength, force exhibited in power of growth, 
movement or action; strength of health or bodily constitution. 
Vigour differs from power in being rather a mode of power than 
power itself. 
Examples: The vigour of his arm. The vigour of a 
plant. The vigour of an administration. The vigour of manhood. 
Leaving their hearts and spirits young and in full vigour... 
(Dickens) He had lost none of his intellectual vigour. 
(Yelling) Her gaze rested for a moment on the muscular 
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neck, heavy corded, almost bull-like, bronzed by the sun, spill- 
ing over with rugged health and strength . . . It seemed to her that 
if she could lay her two hands upon that neck that all its strength 
and vigour would flow out to her. (J. London) His power 
beat against her, wave upon wave, and in the moment his will 
opposed hers most she felt herself most strongly drawn toward 
him. The strength that had always poured out from him to her 
was now flowering in his impassioned voice, his flashing eyes, 
and the vigour of life and intellect surginginhim. (J. London) 
For one aged only fourteen months this naked infant had incred- 
ible vigour—from lips to feet he was all sound and motion. 
(Galsworthy) ... in the morning he was early awake, 
seizing with alacrity upon the same dear subject and pursuing 
it with vigour. (Dreiser). 


The POWER of a blow; to work with great ENERGY; the 
FORCE of an explosion, the STRENGTH of united forces; the 
VIGOUR of life and intellect. 


PRETEND, verb 


To pretend is to feign, to assume falsely; to affect; to profess; 
to allege, especially insincerely or falsely. It denotes an attempt to 
create or put on a false or deceptive appearance of being. 

Examples: To pretend to be asleep. To pretend to be 
better than one is. He is merely pretending affection. 

Traddles pretended tor a little while to be busy looking among 
the papers. (Dickens) By his manner, he put Carrie at 
her ease, and by his deference and pleasantries he amused her. He 
pretended to be seriously interested in all she said. (Dreiser) 
And Clyde as instantly realizing that he must pretend to be gay 
and. care-iree. (Dreiser) “Don’t prefend you don’t under- 
stand. We’re engaged: engaged my boy.” (B. Shaw) “Do 
you mean you have difficult cases?”—“It isn’t that. I came down 
here full of formula, the things that everybody believes, or pretends 
to believe. That swollen joints mean rheumatism...” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
AFFECT ASSUME FEIGN PROFESS 


AFFECT, pretend, assume, feign 


To affect is to make a pretence of, to feign; to assume; to pretend. 
Affectation arises from the desire to appear better than one really is; 
it implies making a show of possessing, usually for effect. One affects 
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with the view not only of impressing others, but of misleading them 
as to one’s inner nature or state of feeling. 

The difference between affect and pretend is that to pretend is to 
create an imaginary characteristic or to play a part, but to affect 
is to make a consciously artificial show of having qualities which 
one thinks would look well and impress others. One affects by put- 
ting on a false air, but one pretends by an overt profession of what 
is false. 

Examples: To affect shyness. To affect ignorance. He 
affected piety. To affect an air of benevolence. To affect an air of 
military appearance. 

But the melancholy which Hamlet fell into latterly had made 
him neglect Ophelia, and from the time he conceived the project 
of counterfeiting madness, he affected to treat her with unkind- 
ness, and a sort of rudeness. (Charles Lamb) When we 
opened the door, he affected to pack his things in a big leather 
valise pretending not to see us. (Martelds) 


ASSUME; pretend, affect 

To assume is to pretend to possess or to be; put on appearance 
deceitiully; to take the semblance of; to affect; outwardly seem, 
often used with the infinitive “to be.” 

The difference between assume, affect and pretend is that one 
assumes what is not natural, and affects what is not genuine, but 
one pretends that which, though in itself false, is put forward as 
true. One affects the character and habits of a scholar, pretends 
to know, but assumes an air of competence. To pretend is to put for- 
ward a false appearance of; to affect is to use efforts to appear to 
have that which one has not; but to assume is to appropriate to oneself 
that which one has no right to have. Assume often implies a par- 
donable motive. 

Examples: To assume an air of importance. To assume 
an air of innocence. To assume voice, manner, etc. To assume 

a virtuous air. To assume to be deaf. To assume a false humility. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin assumed a 
jovial and rattling manner, which proved that this young officer 
was becoming a more consummate hypocrite every day of his life. 

(Thackeray) But in spite of assumed levity, Michael had 

been hit. (Galsworthy) “And so this is your first visit 

to Chicago?”. . . “I didn’t say that,” she said. “Oh,” he answered, 

in a very pleasing way and with an assumed air of mistake, “I 

thought you did.” (Dreiser) “How was the play?” she in- 

quired. “Very good. Very good,” returned Hurstwood, ... 

“Whom did you go with?” queried his wife, with assumed indil- 

ference. (Dreiser) “Carrie,” he said, looking into her face 

and assuming a serious look which he did not feel, “suppose I were 
to come to you next week, ...” (Dreiser) 
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FEIGN, pretend, assume 

To feign is to pretend or assume; make a false show of; it implies 
using ingenuity in pretense, and some degree of imitation of appear- 
ance or characteristics. Feign may be either positive or negative and 
may be used for either doing or saying. 

The difference between feign and pretend is that to pretend is 
to put forward what is unreal or untrue in such a way that it may 
be accepted as true; but to feign is to give an impression of some- 
thing as actual or true which is not so. Usually to feign implies greater 
invention than pretend; to pretend isto set up by force of selfconceit 
or false opinion, but to feign is to invent by force of the imagina- 
tion. 

Examples: To feign to be mad. To feign illness. To 
feign surprise. To feign indifference. To feign deep devoutness. 

One feigns friendship for another in outward demeanour and 
conduct; one pretends to be a friend of another by what one says 
to mislead the judgement. 

She had a little room in the garret, where the maids heard her - 
walking and sobbing at night; but it was with rage, and not with 
grief. She had not been much of a dissembler, until now her lone- 
liness taught her to feign. (Thackeray) 


PROFESS, pretend 

To profess is often used with the meaning of to pretend, to assert 
or claim falsely; to feign; to make a show or pretence of; to assert 
or allege deceitiully; to assume. 

There is little difference between profess and pretend and they 
are often used interchangeably, but in certain contexts profess is 
preferred carrying a stronger implication of false assertion. 

Examples: To profess to be a learned man. To profess 

a love which one does not feel. To profess oneself to be fond of 

hard work. 

People profess to despise what they inwardly envy. (Charles) 

What if the other side started asking Fleur the same ques- 

tions? Was it not the fashion to keep abreast of certain things, 

however moral one might really be? Who could stand up and 
profess to be shocked, to-day? (Galsworthy) 


PRICE, noun 


PRICE means the amount of money demanded or paid fcr some- 
thing, cost, charge; the sum or amount of money or its equivalent 
for which anything is bought, sold, or offered for sale, especially 
goods and commodities; expense. Price is also used figuratively 
implying what must be given or done in exchange for something. 
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Examples: What is the price.of this book? He paid an 
exorbitant price. What is the market price for oil, timber and 
grain, this year? 

Experiences we all buy at a great price by the time we are 
forty. (Collyer) Nowadays people know the price of every- 
thing, and the value of nothing. (Wilde) ... She yielded to 
his persuasions to go to night school and business college and to 
have herself gowned by a wonderful dressmaker who. charged out- 
rageous prices. (J. London) “Her beauty, her wit, her 
accomplishments, she may sell to you; but her love is the treasure 
without money and without price.” (Dreiser) “Has fear 
held man back from anything he really wanted—or a woman 
either? Never. Come with me and I will show you twenty thou- 
sand cowards who will risk death every day for the price of a 
glass of brandy.” (B. Shaw) 

Proverbs: Love is the true price of love. The highest 
price a man can pay for a thing, is to ask for it. 


SYNONYMS 
CHARGE COST EXPENSE 


CHARGE, price, cost 
Charge means the price fixed or demanded, especially for services, 
the cost. Charge also means that which is imposed on one as a financial 
burden and with the payment of which one is charged; expenses. 
Charge differs from price in not being used figuratively. 
Examples: The charges of a lawyer or physician. The 
charge is reasonable. A charge of five roubles for admission. The 
charge for haulage or porterage. A charge for registering a deed. 


Raggles had to pay taxes and rates, ... and the insurance of 
his life, and the charges for his children at school, and value of 
the meat and drink, ... (Thackeray)... his grand- 


father and guardian hinted that he hoped to be allowed to defray 

the charges of the boy’s education which would fall heavily upon 
his mother’s straitened income. (Thackeray) “We can 
inform you about the subject of interest by the next mail, but 
meantime we want you to bear in mind that the goods are de- 
livered free of charge.” (Fox) “What are your charges for a 
room and meals?”—“Well, you know the prices of products are 
high to-day...”’—“Your charges are too high.” (T arch) 
Harris asked me if I’d ever been in the maze at Hampton Court. 
He said he went in once to show somebody else the way. He had 
studied it up in a map, and it was so simple that it seemed fool- 
ish—hardly worth the twopence charge for admission. (Jerome 
K. Jerome) 
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COST, price; expense 

Cost means the price paid or to be paid for a thing to purchase 
it: the cost of a thing is all that has been expended upon it, whether 
in production, processing, transportation, or otherwise, to bring it 
to its present possessor; expense. Cost is also used figuratively. | 

Cost differs from price in denoting especially outlay incurred 
in production while price means expense incurred in purchase or 
money received for an object at sale. 

Examples: Thecost of provisions. The cost of building. 
We can never set a price on anything until we have ascertained 
what it has cost us. The price of this article is below the cost of its 
manufacture. 

Victory was won only at a great cost of life. (J egers) He 
felt that the cost of the effort was greater than he could afford. 
(Larkins) They found the cost of the piano made too severe 
a drain on their resources. (Branley) The price of any 
manufactured commodity cannot permanently be applied to any 
considerable extent either exceed or fall short of its cost of pro- 
duction. (Fawcett) “You must remember, Sir, that the cost 
of living is much higher now than it was three years ago, besides 
our price is less than anywhere else, we consider the charges reason- 
able.” (Gregory) He intended to paint his house in the 
spring and sat by the stove calculating the cost of paint and 
labour. Gherwood Anderson) 

Proverbs: What costs nothing sometimes fetches a high 
price. He that counts all costs will never put plough in the earth. 


EXPENSE, charge; cost, price 
Expense denotes the expending of money or other resources, as 
time or strength; cost or charge; the cause or occasion of spending; 
also the price paid for. Expense is extensively used in a figurative 
sense. 
Expense differs from price and cost in implying aggregate amount, 
or, in the plural, amounts paid for something. 
Examples: Expenses for the journey. Owning a car is 
a great expense. Travelling expenses. Our children are educated 
at the public expense. 
Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept 
back for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift... to keep 
her darling boy dressed in such a manner as became George Osborne's 


son, and to defray the expenses of the little school ... to whichshe 
had been induced to send the little lad. (Thackeray) A fam- 
ous tailor from the West-End of the town ... was summoned 


to ornament little George’s person, and was told to spare no 
expense in so doing. (Thackeray) The expense of the 
journey was more than the contemplated cost. (Garther) 
He became a brilliant scholar but only at the expense of his health. 
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(R. Green) “By the way, what was your salary at that 
time? ”— “Twenty-five dollars a week,” confessed Clyde ... 
“And how much was your room?”— “Seven dollars a week. ”— 
“And your board?”—-“Oh, from five to six.”"—‘“Any other ex- 
penses?”—“Yes, sir—my clothes and laundry.”—“Any other 
expenses you can think of?”— “Well, there were carfares and train- 
fares. And then I had to share in whatever social expenses there 
were.” (Dreiser) “As a matter of fact, the sound of English 
makes me feel at home; and I dislike feeling at home when I am 
abroad; it is not precisely what one goes to the expense for.” 
(B. Shaw) 


PRIDE, noun 


PRIDE means a high or inordinate opinion of one’s own impor- 
tance, dignity, merit or superiority, whether as cherished in the mind 
or as displayed in bearing or conduct, etc.; the state or feeling of being 
proud. Pride means also exaggerated self-esteem, satisfaction in any 
quality or possession; vainglory. It also implies unreasonable vanity 
or concéit because of one’s own superiority, whether as to talent, 
beauty, accomplishments, rank, office, or other distinction, with 
correspondingly comtemptuous feeling toward others. Pride may also 
be used in a good sense, meaning what is called “proper” pride: as 
“to take pride in a clever son, in friendship with a great man, in the 
prize you won, in being independent oi help,” etc. 

Examples: To take a pride in one’s work, in being neat 
in one’s appearance. 

“In general pride is at the bottom of all great mistakes.” 
(Shakespeare) If we had no pride ourselves we would not 
lament that of others. (Fielding) Pride shall have a fall, 
and if always was and will be so. (Dickens) A peacock or 
a turkey-cock strutting about with puffed-up feathers is sometimes 
said to be an emblem of pride. (Darwin) -Pride goes forth 
on horseback grand and gay, but comes back on foot and begs 
its way. (Longfellow) “You plum yourself a little on 
your stoicism, and to ask for physical relief would have hurt 
your pride.” (Voynich) She felt a woman’s pride in that 
she had made him stop smoking. (J. London) He remem- 
bered suddenly with what intoxication of pride he had walked 
round with Irene in the first years of his marriage: (Gals- 
worthy) His daughter was as good or better than any of them, 
and his pride was stung to the quick by the notion that people 
should think she had to claw and scrape to get them round her. It 
was not she who was after them, but they who were after her. 
(Galsworthy) It was exactly like his old surgery days in 
Aberalaw, except that now all the cases which came to him were 
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specialized lung and bronchial conditions. And he was, of course, 
to his great and secret pride, no longer a medical aid assistant 
but an honorary physician in one of the oldest and most famous 
hospitals in London. (Cronin) There is a paradox in pride: 
it makes some men ridiculous but prevents others from becoming 
so. (Bennett) 

Proverbs: Pride in prosperity turns to misery in adver- 
sity. Pride is the sworn enemy to content. Pride and grand never 
dwell in one place. 


SYNONYMS 
CONCEIT VAINGLORY VANITY 


CONCEIT, pride, vanity 


Conceit means an exaggerated estimate of one’s own abilities or 
attainments, together with pride; overestimation of one’s own quali- 
ties; a vain conception of one’s own person or accomplishments; 
conceit also means an overweeningly favourable opinion of oneself; 
personal vanity or pride. 

The difference between conceit and pride is that a man is said 
to be proud of that which he really has, but he is conceited if he 
attributes to himself that which he has not. 

Examples: To be full of conceit. His conceit is unbear- 
able. 

Conceit is the most incurable disease that is known to the 
human soul, (Quoted as a common saying) 

“Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works.” (Shake- 
speare) The proud man, though he may be empty of good 
substance, yet he is full of conceit. (Swift) The world tol- 
erates conceit from those who are successful, but not from any- 
body else. (Mark Twain) Pride and conceit were the 
original sins of man. (Mark Twain) Conceit is the finest 
armour a man can wear. (Jerome K. Jerome) 

Proverb: Conceit may puff a man up, but never prop 
him up. 


VAINGLORY, vanity, pride 
Vainglory means inordinate elation or pride over one’s achieve- 
ments, abilities, etc. Unwarranted pride in one’s accomplishments 
or qualities; ostentatious pride or vanity. It also means excessive 
pride which manifests itself in boastfulness and arrogant display of 
one’s power, skill, influence, or the like. 
Vainglory differs from pride being more pompous and boas#ful. 
Examples: 
Vainglory is a worm which the very best action will taint, 
and its soundness eat throughek (Longfellow) Through 
the increase of their power, they fell into such a vainglory and 
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arrogancy. (Trilling) His pride of his acts and performances 
are absolutely groundless, it is almost unbearable to hear his 
conceit and vainglory which is the result of lack of good society 

(Margantin) “lI can do nothing with him, and I 
advise you don’t touch him he will break his head himself in his 
conceit and vainglory.” (R. Parker) Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory. (Bennett) 

Proverb: Vainglory blossoms, but never bears. 


VANITY, pride, conceit 

Vanity means an exaggeratedly high opinion of, and pride in, 
one’s own appearance, physical or mental capacities, etc.; it also 
implies self-admiration and an excessive desire to be admired by 
others. 

The distinction to be drawn between vanity and pride is as follows: 
pride is always associated with strength, vanity is coupled with 
weakness; besides, pride implies more our opinion of ourselves, van- 
ity what we would have others think of us. There is also another 
difference: pride is applicable to every object, good or bad, high or 
low, small or great; vanity is applicable only to small objects, there- 
fore pride is good or bad, vanity is always bad. 

Examples: 

“The highest form of vanity is love of fame.” (Shak e- 
speare) Vanity dies hard; in some obstinate cases it outlives 
the man. (Stevenson) He had only one vanity; he thought 
he could give advice better than any other person. (Mark 
Twain) He was untamed, wild, and in secret ways her vanity 
was touched by the fact that he came so mildly to her hand. 
(J. London) The vanity of Mrs. Hurstwood caused her 
to keep her person rather showily arrayed, but to Hurstwood 
this was much better than plainness.s (Dreiser) Now, 
when Carrie heard Drouet’s laudatory opinion of her dramatic 
ability, her body tingled with satisfaction ... Like all human 
beings, she had a touch of vanity. She felt that she could do things 
if she only had a chance. (Dreiser) 

Prover-bs: An ounce of vanity spoils a hundredweight 
of merit. An injury to vanity will never be forgiven. Vanity plays 
lurid tricks with our memory. No man sympathizes with the 
sorrows of vanity 


PRIDE denotes a great deal of self-esteem, sometimes too much; 
CONCEIT is overwhelming pride or self-esteem; VAINGLORY is 
boastful vanity, extreme pride in oneself; VANITY is love of admi- 
ration, shallow pride. 
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PRODUCTIVE, adjective 


PRODUCTIVE means having the power or quality of producing 
in great quantity, fertile, fruitful; yielding in abundance. 

Examples: Productive soil, productive vineyard, pro- 
ductive mine, oil-field, etc. Productive writer, poet, scholar, etc. 
Productive iniluence. A productive farm. Productive labour. 

“Your information proved to be wrong; we have been here 
two years already but so far have not found a single spot adapted 
for farming. We are missing our homes, with their lovely places, 
especially the productive fields that we have left behind.” (T ar gs- 
ton) He was a man productive of heroic achievements. (La- 
gards) 


SYNONYMS 
FERTILE FRUITFUL 


FERTILE, productive 

Fertile means prolifically productive; if denotes that which has 
an inherent capacity of producing, also causing or imparting produc- 
tiveness. Fertile may be used figuratively. 

Examples: Fertile soil, land, or fields. Fertile imagina- 
tion. Fertile in excuses. A fertile mind. Fertile in resources. Fer- 
tile rains. 

Fragrant is the fertile earth after soft showers. (Milton)} 
In Dr. Johnson were united a most logical head with a most 
fertile imagination. (Boswell) It is a great country with 
woods, fields, lakes and rivers. The soil is fertile and very pro- 
ductive. (Sterling) “We can’t rely on you with your 
fertile imagination, mind what you do next; this time you 
won't lead us astray.” (Cell y) 


FRUITFUL; productive 

Fruitful means yielding fruit; productive, prolific; it implies 
a state of containing or possessing abundantly that which is of the 
same nature; it is therefore peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, and whatever is said to bear fruit. In its extended sense, 
it is applicable to anything that bears results, especially useful or 
profitable results, of almost any kind. 

The difference between productive, fertile and fruitful is that 
productive denotes that which produces and refers to continued 
activity, past, present and future; fertile refers to that in which 
seeds may be expected to take root; fruitful refers to that which 
has produced. A tree is fruitful or unfruitful, according to whether 
it bears fruit or not. A field might be called either fertile or fruitful; 
fertile as regards the quality of the soil, fruitful as regards the abun- 
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dance of the produce. But, generally speaking, the soil is fertile, the 
tree is fruitful. 

Examples: A fruitful tree, soil, etc. A fruitjul career, 
discovery, theory. A fruitful shower. A fruitful discussion. The 
soil was made fruitful by cultivation. 

Nature multiplies her fertile growth and by disburdening 
grows more fruitjul. (Milton) Fruitful vales so productive 
of that grain. (Swift) The valley of the Nile the largest in 
Africa and most fruitful. (Ridpath) 


PROFIT, noun 


PROFIT means material or spiritual benefit, gain, advantage; 
a valuable result or consequence derived from something. Profit is 
gain arising out of a thing, the acquisition of something valuable, 
intellectual or corporeal, temporal or spiritual. Profit especially 
implies an increase or yield, as opposed toa decrease or loss, 
in one’s wealth, one’s power, or one’s knowledge, or the like. 
Examples: Profit from trade or experience. To derive 
great profit from instruction. To do something with profit to 
one’s health. What’s the profit from doing that? There is no profit 
iil «ae 
... he had long forgotten the early days, not the small 
house, a Forsyte never forgot a house—he had afterwards sold 
it at aclear profit of four hundred pounds. (@alsworthy) 
For a bare living he would have to sell—why, three dozen big and 
Jour dozen small balloons a day would only be twenty-six shillings 
a week profit, ... (Galsworthy) 


SYNONYMS 
ADVANTAGE BENEFIT 


ADVANTAGE, profit, benefit 

Advantage means benefit or profit; gain; it also means that which 
places a man in a better state as regards society or his position in 
it or some office or work which he has to do. 

Advantage dilfers from profit in implying something that places 
One in an improved position, especially in coping with competition 
or difficulties. 

Examples: To take advantage of. The advantage of good 
education. It is to his advantage. 

My object, when the contest within myself between stipend 
and no stipend, . . . ceased, was to take advantage of my opportuni- 
ties to discover and expose the major malpractices committed, 

(Dickens) Taking advantage of the darkness, Arthur 
succeeded in keeping back afew coins. (Voynich) “I shall 
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make the court-martial thoroughly understand that the fault 
was not mine, Advantage has been taken of the better side of 


y nature.” (B. Shaw) ... it was one advantage of the 
district that they never lacked an abundance of cheap coal . 
(Cronin) 


BENEFIT; advantage, profit 

Benefit means improvement of condition, advantage, profit. 
Benefit may be conferred upon one by another, or it may come to one 
as the result of a process directed to the purpose; it is anything that 
is for the good of a person or thing. 

The difference between benefit and profit is that profit is any 
valuable, useful, or helpful gain, whereas benefit is anything that 
promotes the welfare or improves the state of a person or group. 

Examples: I get no personal benefit from the business. 

He derived great benefit from the medicine. A good education has 

always its advantages, but not every one can derive the same 

benefit from it. A benefit to society. 
Sir Pitt .. . had two daughters, for whose benefit Miss Rebecca 

Sharp was now engaged as governess. (Thackeray) Ravw- 

don was obliged to confess that he owed all these benefits to his 

wife, and to trust himself to her guidance for the future. 

(Thackeray) “I wish the honorable attorney would mind 

his own business!” snorted Jephson—as much for Clyde’s benefit 

as for his own. (Dreiser) 


PROPOSAL, noun 


PROPOSAL means that which is proposed, suggested or offered 
for consideration; a plan, a design, a scheme; a proposition; the act 
of proposing. Proposal implies an offer to be accepted or rejected, 
adopted or considered, especially one made in words; it may also 
mean an offer of marriage. 

Examples: To make proposals for peace. The conference 
will now hear this delegate’s proposal. To make a proposal of 
marriage. 

Mrs. Firkin and Briggs, . . . had also seen accidentally, through 
the keyhole, the old gentleman prostrate before the governess, 
and had heard the generous proposal which he made to her. 
(Thackeray) The two ladies... wondered to their hearts’ 
content at Sir Pitt’s offer and Rebecca’s refusal, Briggs very acute- 
ly suggesting that there must have been some obstacle in the 
Shape of a previous attachment, otherwise no young woman in 
her senses would ever have refused so advantageous a proposal. 
(Thackeray) The man made a proposal to take all the 
people to the other side of the river, beginning with the children. 
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(Sawledge) It was clear such a proposal could not have 
been accepted in the present situation. (Lingston) “I want 
to marry your daughter, Mr. Sartorius. I hope you don’t object. ”— 
“So far, no. I may say that your proposal seems to be an honou- 
rable one, and that it is very gratifying to me personally.” 
(B. Shaw) He offered to sweep the floor of the gymnasium 
then and there. This proposa/ convinced the Skenes. (B. Shaw) 


“SYNONYMS 
OFFER PROPOSITION 


OFFER, proposal 


Offer denotes the act of proposing, a proposal, or expression -of 
willingness, to do something, especially to give something, or to 
confer a favour, to afford help of some kind. 

Offer differs from proposal in implying an expression of willing- 
ness to do somethin.g 

Examples: An offer to help. An offer of assistance. A 
kind offer. An offer of support, of money, etc. 

Briggs ... went up to Rebecca’s bedroom to console her and 
prattle about the offer, and the refusal, . . . Rebecca responded to 
Briggs’s offer of tenderness with grateful fervour ... and could 
a woman with any feeling of self-respect and decency listen to 
proposals at such a moment, when the funeral of the lover’s deceased 
wife had not actually taken place. (Thackeray) “And 
so when I got this offer from Paris I determined to make your 
portrait the principal thing in my exhibition.” (Wilde) “How 
could anyone offer such a small sum to such an attractive lady! Your 
salary with me, will begin at a hundred pounds a year.”— “You 
may imagine, that to me, a poor girl, such an offer seemed almost 
too good to be true.” (Conan Doyle) ... he was sadly 
cast-down, ... aware that he was caught in an impossible posi- 
tion, wishing the offer had not been madetohim at all. (Cronin) 

Proverb: Never refuse a good offer. 


PROPOSITION, proposal 


Proposition means a proposal; a plan, a scheme; the act of prop- 
osing something to be considered, accepted, adopted, or done. Prop- 
osition implies also offer of terms for a transaction, as in business. 
In colloquial use proposition is often used where proposal is still 
regarded by authorities as the preferred word. These synonyms are 
often confounded. But it is also true that the same thing may be 
called a proposal and a proposition, according to the view taken 
of it; that is to say, a statement is a proposition, a statement made 
for purposes of consideration is a proposal also. 

The distinction to be drawn between proposal and proposition 
is that the proposal is something set forth, or laid down before another 
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for action, a proposition is something laid down in words, a state- 
ment, usually affirmative; therefore proposition is used for something 
to be deliberated upon, proposal for something to be done. Another 
difference between them is that we’make a proposal to a person’ to 
enter into a partnership with him, but we make a proposition to one 
who is at a variance with us to settle the difference by arbitration. 
Proposition has been and to a restricted extent still is used instead 
of proposal in the sense of a proposal made formally that some course 
of action be followed, some policy be adopted, or the like. 

Examples: A business proposition. A proposition for 
discussion. At first sight the proposition seemed absurd. 

The proposition I originally submitted, ... but I am appre- 
hensive that such an arrangement might not allow sufficient 
time for something to turn up. (Dickens) “We accept 
your proposition because we see there is no alternative ...” 
(Kolley) “Carrie wants us to go to the theatre,” she said, 
looking in upon her husband ... he shook his head negatively. 
When Carrie saw how they looked upon her proposition, she 
gained a still clearer feeling of their way of life. (Dreiser) 
“Hello,” he exclaimed, “you have been crying. ... Come on, 
now,” he went on; “it’s all right. Let’s waltz a little to that 
music.” He could not have introduced a more incongruous prop- 
osition. It made clear to Carrie that he could not sympathize 
with her. (Dreiser) “Won’t you come along with me?... 
You can see Montreal and New York, and then if you don’t want 
to stay you can go back. It will be better than trying to go back 
to-night.” The first gleam of fairness shone in this proposition 
for Carrie. (Dreiser) 


PROVE, verb e 


To PROVE is to furnish proof of; to establish or make clear and 
certain, as a fact or a truth, by argument or evidence; show to be 
true; to demonstrate something to be or not to be a fact. Prove means 
to try, test the quality of by experiment, etc., find out the capacity 
or power of; to learn by personal experience. Prove is used in respect 
of persons or things, whose truth, strength, genuineness, fitness, or 
the like, is considered. 

Examples: To prove one’s contention. To prove one’s 
Statements by the strongest evidence. To prove the genuineness 
of anything. The exception proves the rule. To prove a man’s 
guilt or innocence. To prove a man’s honesty. 

No artist desires to prove anything. Even things that are true 
can be proved. (Wilde) “... evidence has come into our 
hands proving your connection with this society.” (Voy nich) 
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And then, after some time, when he had learned and prepared 
himself, he would write the great things and his name would be 
on all men’s lips. But greater than that, infinitely greater and 
greatest of all, he would have proved him worthy of Ruth. 
(J. London) ... herclothes ... did go to prove her iden- 
tity ... (Dreiser) ... he delighted to prove that he could 
perform some small operation... (Cronin) 

Proverbs: That which proves too much proves nothing. 
Prove your friend when you are in need. 


SYNONYMS 
DEMONSTRATE ESTABLISH 


DEMONSTRATE; prove; establish 

To demonstrate is to make evident by arguments or reasoning, 
to prove, to give clear or ocular proof, to derive from admitted prem- 
ises by steps of reasoning which admit no doubt, to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt; to show or make evident by reasoning; 
to establish the truth of a proposition, etc. In current use, there is 
a tendency to distinguish prove and demonstrate so that demonstrate 
implies scientific certainty based on sensible evidence or clear ex- 
periment. 

The difference between demonstrate and prove is that we prove 
in different ways and in different degrees; but to demonstrate is to 
prove in a scientific manner, that is in a clear and undeniable manner: 
we may prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the like, but we demon- 
strate the truth or falsity of a thing. 

Examples: To demonstrate a proposition. To demon- 
strate a principle in physics. 

The existence of this state of strain may be demonstrated. 
(Chatham) It is a matter which experience and observation 
demonstrate. (Cather) To demonstrate his arguments he re- 
sorted to a number of similar instances. (Vellis) Doing the 
contrary he only again and again demonstrated, that there is no 
other way to come to any reasonable conclusion. (J. Smollett) 


ESTABLISH, prove 
To establish is to prove beyond doubt; to prove the truth of; dem- 
onstrate the truth of, gain acceptance for; to show to be valid or 
well grounded; to prove (a proposition, claim, accusation). 
Establish differs from prove in being especially used in law. 
Examples: To establish a fact, theory, claim, etc. To 
establish a view. The law of gravity was conclusively established 
by Newton. To establish a disputed point. 
It was extremely difficult to establish a case of negligence 
against the steamer. (Tollington) “There is no use of 
all this, .. . why should we lose time, it is an established tact, 
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and to prove otherwise is impossible.” (Lagarton) “I am 
no scientist, but as best as I could I explained to him how our 
science says that the Universe is like a starry melon flying and 
spinning through space, that matter is made of charges of positive 
and negative electricity” ... “How are these things established 
by your science?” asked Parchen. (Ralph Fox) 


To PROVE beyond doubt, to DEMONSTRATE a principle, to 
ESTABLISH a theory. 


QUALITY, noun 


QUALITY means the essential nature of anything in its relation 


to other things, an attribute; property; a characteristic, innate or 
acquired, which in some particular way determines the nature and 
behaviour of a person or thing; character; one of the indications 
or marks by which a thing may be identified or its constitution be 
understood. 


Examples: The guality of a sound, a voice, of colour, 
etc. The eatable qualities of a product. Food of poor quality. 
Quality of cloth. The quality of iron is hardness; the quality of 
sugar is sweetness. 

... She possessed some good and sterling qualities, but she 
rather over-estimated the kind degree of these qualities, and quite 
left out of the account little defects which accompanied them. 
(Charlotte Bronte) The cynic is one who never sees 
a good quality in a man, and never fails to see a bad one. 
(Wilde) Distinguishing qualities of iron are resistance to 
fracture and corrosiveness. (Tamrach) Carrie disliked his 
appearance, but she was too much the actress not to swallow his 
qualities with complaisance, seeing that she must suffer his fictitious 
love for the evening. (Dreiser) “Let us go home.’”—“No,” 
answered Carrie, her voice assuming for the first time a penetrat- 
ing guality which it had never known. “Stay with him!” (Dret- 
ser) “Of all the thousand qualities a man may have, the only 
one you will find as certainly in the youngest drummer boy in 
my army as in me, is fear.” (B. Shaw) Andrew, however, 
refused to admit the value of the conversation; he listened ... 
to the qualities of Bach, and then, ... to Russian literature. 
(Cronin) She hada quality of balance which steadied them 
through every crisis. (Cronin) It was not a beautiful face 
but it had some enduring guality which haunted him. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: It is not enough to have great qualities, one 
must make good use of them. Quality without quantity is little 
thought of. 


SYNONYMS 
ATTRIBUTE CHARACTER PROPERTY 


ATTRIBUTE, quality, property 
Attribute means a quality ascribed to, and considered as inherent 


in and essential to, a person or thing; a characteristic quality or 
property. Every attribute is a quality but only those qualities are 
attributes which are inherent in and characteristic of the object 
described. 
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An attribute is what other people think the person or object pos- 
sesses; a quality is what he really possesses. 

Examples: Extension is an attribute of matter. Wisdom 
is one of his attributes. Kindness is an attribute of a good tea- 
cher. 

Beauty was an attribute of the family. (Scott) It is sur- 
prising how soon historical personages become invested with ro- 
mantic attributes. (Lowell) He was surrounded by the un- 
known, apprehensive of what might happen, ignorant of what he 
should do, aware that he walked and bore himself awkwardly, 
fearful that attribute and power of him was similarly afflicted. 
(J. London) MHehad known good and bad, but purity, as an 
attribute of existence, had never entered his mind. (J. Lon- 
don) Christine, for all her fragility and look of inexperience, 
had the attribute of the Yorkshire woman: She was a housewife. 
(Cronin) 


CHARACTER, quality, attribute, property 

Character denotes the quality or qualities commonly attributed 
to any person or thing; or the distinctive essential quality, nature, 
in material or non-material things. This word is often found in sci- 
entific writing. 

Character diifers trom quality in implying a peculiar or distinc- 
tive quality of a class more often than of an individual, and is es- 
pecially used in science with reference to the properties which distin- 
guish a species from others in the same genus. 

Examples: Specilic character. Wheat and oats have 
common properties, but they are distinguished by certain specific 
characters. 

These attributes of structure, size, shape, and colour are what 
are called its ‘specific characters’. (Chasam) His work 
was of a good character so it was not difficult to obtain these 
results. (Brandt) The character of the country was gently 
undulating. (Kate) “We were very glad to hear that your 
experiments and their results are of a quite different character.” 
(Branch) 


“PROPERTY, quality, attribute 

Property denotes that which is proper to anything; it im- 
plies a characteristic, and peculiar quality; a distinctive or 
essential attribute, inherent in a thing, or naturally associated 
with it. 

When we speak of the qualities or the properties of matter, quality 
is the more general, property is the more limited term. 

The difference between property and quality is that the quality 
is that which its inherent in the thing and coexistent, but property 
is that which belongs to it for the time being. 
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Examples: 

The properties of hydrogen, limestone, etc. Porosity is a 
property of a sponge. Elasticity is a marked property of india- 
rubber. Soap has the property of removing dirt. The chem- 
ical properties of iron. 

He pointed out that weight is only an ‘apparently’ invariable 
property of matter. (Wangley) The property of lenses and 
mifrors to form erect and inverted images of objects... 
(Trench) It is oneof the properties of a triangle that the three 
interior angles taken together are equal to two right angles. 
(Sameridge) 


QUALITY applies to that which is predicable of anything as 
one of its characteristics; ATTRIBUTE is an essential or inherent 
quality or property; CHARACTER is a distinguishing attribute; a 
PROPERTY is a peculiar or special quality. 


QUANTITY, noun 


QUANTITY means a particular, indefinite, or considerable amount 
of anything; an attribute of size, weight, number, amount, or extent, 
as correlative of or contrasted with quality; sum. 

Examples: 
A large, small, quantity. To prefer quantity to quality. 

A certain quantity of material, books, etc. What quantity do 

you want? There is only a small quantity left. What is the guan- 

tity of work performed by this machine? 

As for Briggs, and the quantity of tears of happiness which 
she now shed, ...—who, I say, can measure the happiness and 
sensibility of Briggs? (Thackeray) 


SYNONYMS 
AMOUNT NUMBER SUM 


AMOUNT, quantity 
Amount denotes the sum total of two or several sums, numbers 
or quantities; the relative sum or total in number or quantity. 
The difference between amount and quantity is that quantity is 
the result obtained by putting or taking together all in a given group 
or mass, but amount denotes the result reached by combining all 
the sums, or weights, or measures that form a whole. 
Examples: 
A large, small, trifling amount. What is the amount of your 
savings? Your information is large in amount but poor in quality. 
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The amount of one’s purchases. The amount of cotton raised in 
one year. 

He knew that he was shy and awkward with women. Yet no 
amount of logic could alter the fact that he was now restless and 
a little irritable. (Cronin) Con, who had been six years in 
Aberalaw, had not a penny to his name. Yet he extracted a vast 
amount of fun from life. (Cronin) 


NUMBER, quantity 

Number denotes a quantity, amount, sum, aggregate, of individ- 
ual objects, abstractions, etc. or any generalization of this concept; 
it aiso implies a certain collection, company, or quantity not pre- 
cisely reckoned, but usually considerable or large. 

Number differs from quantity in being especially applied to an 
aggregate of persons, or things, each of which has separate existence. 

Examples: There was a large number of people there. 

Numbers of people came from all parts of the country to attend 

the celebration. 

Nevertheless, he saw some people he knew and a number of 
people he did not know, ... (Chesterton) 


SUM, quantity, amount, number 

Sum means a quantity or amount, of money; also amount produced 
by adding two or more numbers, magnitudes, quantities, together; 
or a series of numbers or quantities to be added up. 

Sum differs from quantity in meaning especially the result of 
addition, in which only the total is considered. 

Examples: 

To spend large sums. The expenses came to an enormous sum. 
The sum of eight and six. A considerable sum. The sum total of 
my means. 

His lordship’s admiration for Becky rose immeasurably at 
this proof of her cleverness. Getting the money was nothing—but 
getting double the sum she wanted, and paying nobody—it was 
a magnificent stroke. (Thackeray) 


QUARREL, szoun 


QUARREL means a sharp verbal contention, especially when 
angry or violent, aitercation, brawl, broil, row, squabble. Any angry 
contest, confined however, to words, may be called quarrel. A dis- 
agreement marked by a break in friendly relations. 


Examples: 
“The guarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we should 
Only spoil it by trying to explain it.” (Sheridan) He 
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will take care to avoid a quarrel with any of thenatives. (Scot t) 

. the only serious guarrel they had ever had ... had arisen 
from the refusal of the younger one to accept of and profit by these 
elegant presents. (Charlotte Bronté) Coaxing, smiles, 
tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had something very 
like a quarrel with his once admired Becky. (Thackeray) 
“Haye you had a quarrel, Amelia? Do tell us!”—“No, indeed, 
there has been no quarrel.” “Who could quarrel with him?” 
(Thackeray) Whether or not a quarrel had taken place 
between them no one ever knew. But suddenly people remarked 
that they scarcely spoke when they met,... (Wilde) “What 
was the point upon which you and your father had this final 
quarrel?” (Conan Doyle) “I know that Blanche has a 


quick temper... . If this quarrel is only Blanche’s temper, you may 
take my word for it that it will be over before to-morrow. 
(B. Shaw) 


Proverbs: Quarrels do not last long if the wrong is only 
on one side. Above all, avoid guarrels caused by wine. It takes 
two to make a guarrel. 


SYNONYMS 
ALTERCATION ~ BROIL ROW 
BRAWL CONTENTION SQUABBLE 


ALTERCATION, quarrel, contention 

Altercation means a sharp contention or quarrel in words, an 
angry controversy, a vehement quarrelsome dispute, wrangle. It 
implies fighting with words as the chief weapons. 

The dilference between altercation and quarrel is that quarrel 
may arise from injuries real or supposed, but altercations arise mostly 
from obstinate defence of one’s opinions. 

Examples: 
“An altercation cannot end in your favour.” (Richard- 
son) Their altercation developed into a fight. (Jackson) 
“Wait a moment...” No one saw this little altercation, for very 
lew persons were in the car, and they were attempting to doze. 
“T won't,” said Carrie. “Let me go,” she said. “How dare you?” 

(Dreiser) ... she walked heavily, and her face was 

flushed. “That crystal is for sale,” she said. “And five pounds is a 

good enough price for it. I can’t think what you are about, Cave, 

not to take the gentleman’s offer!” Mr. Cave greatly perturbed by 
the ereption, looked angrily at her and without excessive assur- 
ance, asserted his right to manage his business in hisown way. 

An altercation began. (Wells) Lydia, foreseeing an alterca- 

tion, and alarmed by the threatening aspect of the man, attempted 

to hurry away. (B. Shaw) An altercation broke out in the 
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other end of the carriage. A man from The Rifle Brigade was arguing 
with a Sherwood Forester and dismounted cavalryman that the light 
infantry were the finest unit in the British army. The argument 
was drowned in cat-calls and derisive shouts of “Shut up! Put a sock 
in it!?(Aldington) 

Proverb: By too much altercation truth is lost. 


BRAWL, quarrel; squabble, contention 

Brawl means a rough noisy quarrel or a row with fighting, a squab- 
ble. It also means an angry contention and a noisy quarrel, it generally 
suggests participation by several persons. 

Brawl! differs from quarrel being always noisy with several persons 
participating. When the quarrel passes from words to blows, it be- 
comes a brawl. 

Examples: Street brawls. A drunken brawl. _ 
A family brawl kept the neighbours awake. (W es f) 


BROIL; quarrel, brawl, row 

Broil means a hot, noisy kind of quarrel. Broil stresses disorder, 
confusion and turmoil among the opposing parties more than the 
disturbance they cause others. But more often broil implies a violent 
quarrel where the issues are not clear or significant. 

The difference between broil and quarrel is that a quarrel is not 
always openly conducted between the parties, while a broil always 
breaks out in a noisy and most reproachiul way. 

Examples: 

Foremost he fought in every broil. (Sc ot t) But village mirth 
breeds contests, broils, and blows. (Shelley) “I own there is a 
haughtiness "and fierceness in human nature which will cause in- 
numerable broils, place men in what situation you please.” (S h u r- 
ber y) 


CONTENTION, quarrel, altercation 

Contention means a verbal strile,; a quarrel; if may be applied 
fo conditions marked by altercations or brawls, but chiefly it applies 
to strife that manifests itself in quarrelling, controversy, and the like. 

Contention differs from quarrel in being used especially in respect 
of a controversy or the like. 


Examples: 

“No guarrel, but a slight contention.” (Shakespeare) 
Avoid contention with words against wordy people; speech is 
given to all, wisdom to few. (Swift) 

Curb your high spirit in your breast, 
For gentle ways are best and keep alooi 
From sharp contentions. (Longfellow) 
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This is not a time for contention, union, mutual understanding 
that is what is now wanted. (Belling) Let the long contention 
cease! Geese are swans and swans are geese. (Bennet tft) 

Proverbs: The bone of contention is the cause or subject 
of quarrel. Excess frequently gives occasion to quarrelling and 
contention. 


ROW, quarrel 

Row means a noisy quarrel, a brawl, that is so public or noisy 
as to attract attention. 

Row differs from quarrel in implying a noisy fight attracting atten- 
tion. 

Examples: To have a row with a person. Kick up a row. 
To get into a row. 

“What’s the row, Sam?” (Dickens) The car dashed on, 
leaving the flurry of combat far behind, and its dumbfounded pas- 
sengers never dreamed that the quiet young man and the pretty 
working-girl sitting in the corner on the outside seat had been the 
cause of the row. (J. London) Soames saw that he really meant 
what he said, and, angry though he was, the consequences of a 

‘row rose before him too vividly. (Galsworthy) All his life 
he had hated scenes like poison, avoided rows, gone on his own 
way quietly and let others go on theirs. (@alsworthy) “Is 
Mr. Drouet stopping here?” —“Yes.”—“Is that so?” exclaimed 
Hurstwood, otherwise concealing his astonishment. “Alone?” 
he added. “Yes,” said the clerk. “How is that?” he thought. “They 
have had a row.” (Dreiser) 


SQUABBLE, quarrel, brawl 
Squabble means a quarrel about an unimportant matter; an un- 
dignified quarrel, a petty wrangle; a braw!. Generally squabble stress- 
es childish and unseemly wrangling over a petty matter; it does 
not necessarily imply anger or bitter feeling. 
Squabble differs from quarrel in being used to mean quarrels 
over small, petty matters. 
Examples: Children squabble over their toys. 
As boys have rows, my boyhood liked a squabble. (B y ron) 
Her temper was dreadful, she used to start a squabble from morn- 
ing till night. (Thackeray) The sense of these propositions 
is very plain but they make a squabble for a whole day whether 
they should rank themselves under negative or affirmative. 
(Jamling) “But I don’t like scenes, except on the stage. 
What absurd fellows you are, both of you! ... I wish you chaps 
would not squabble over the picture.” (Wilde) “Now, mind 
you don’t stay too long over your politics and scandal, ” cried Lady 
Narborough from the door. “If you do, we are sure to squabble 
upstairs.” (Wilde) He missed her more than he could have 
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believed, their comradeship had become such a part of his fife. 
Their talks, discussions, squabbles, their silences together .. 
{Cronin) 


QUESTION, noun 


Question means an interrogation which expects or demands an 
answer, a sentence in the interrogative form, addressed to someone 
in order fo elicit information; inquiry; query. 

Examples: 

Animals are such agreeable friends, they ask no questions, they 
pass no criticism. (G@eorgeElio t) The last question was asked 
so simply that it came to the audience and the lover as a personal 
thing. (Dreiser) His questions, from being simple, gradually 
became wider and more searching in their scope, ... But Andrew 
answered well. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Hard questions must have hard answers. Not 
every guestion deserves an answer. The greatest men may ask a 
foolish guestion, now and then. There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. No question is ever settled until it is settled right. Ask no 
questions and you will be told no lies. A fool may ask more ques- 
tions in an hour than a wise man can answer in seven years. 


SYNONYMS 
INQUIRY QUERY 


INQUIRY; question, query 

Inquiry means the act of inquiring or seeking information by 
questioning; a question, a query. 

The difference between inquiry and question is that question may be 
a single act of asking, while an inquiry may be an investigation or 
series of questions. Besides, the aim of an inquiry is to obtain informa- 
tion, while that of a question may be to entrap, perplex, confuse, etc. 

Examples: To find out by inguiry. To make inquiries 
means to ask questions, to investigate. 

“Hey, Joe Scott! Is all right?” Probably Joe Scott was yet 
at too great a distance to hear the inguiry, he did not answer it. 
(Charlotte Bronte) An inguiry now arose whether we 
should consider these changes as a result of the climate or as due 
fo anything else. (D ar win) Whenhis friend began to put tohim 
Clumsy inguiries, and asked him for news in a significant manner, 
Osborne declined entering into conversation with him. (T hac k- 
eray) On the second floor were the managerial offices, to 
which, after some inquiry, she was now directed. (Dreiser) 
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“Could you help me, Sir Robert, to find an outpatient hospital 
appointment?” ... “Suppose I make some inguiries. Oh! I don’t 
promise anything, but I’ll keep my eye scientifically open.” 
(Cronin) 

Proverb: Inquiry is a road to truth. 


QUERY, question, inquiry 

A query denotes an inquiry to be answered, a specific question, 
a question of limited or particuiar or singular reference, whereas 
an inquiry, though it may simply mean a question, more usually 
means a set or a Sefies of questions, an investigation. Query often 
means a question containing a doubt or objection. 

The distinction to be drawn between question and query is that 
queries and questions are both put for the sake of obtaining an answer, 
but questions may be reasonable or unreasonable, whereas query is 
mostly a rational question. A question may be grave or idle; but a 
query is always grave. Idlers may put questions from mere curiosity, 
learned men ptt queries for the sake of information. 

Examples: 
Caroline had only time to question, “Not my enemy, Robert?” 

And Moore, Quaker-like, had replied with another guery, “Could | 

be?” (Charlotte Bronté) She had prepared herself to 

suppress all queries which her son might recount. (George 

Eliot) “We are now enabled to give answers to some bold que- 

ries-and objections of the new members.” (Barterling) 

“T shall conclude with proposing only some queries, to be discussed.” 

(Barterling) “What have you been doing?” he went on. 

“Tell me all about yourself. How is your sister? ”— “She is well,” 

returned Carrie, answering the last query. (Dreiser) Davison 

cursed him, and had spent most of the night going cautiously 
round his positions, learning the sentry posts and Lewis-gun 
emplacements, then returning to his dug-out to study his orders, 

make reports and answer queries sent up over the buzzer. (A | d- 

ington) 


QUICK, adjective 


QUICK means done in short time, fast, rapid, speedy, swift, expe- 
ditious; prompt; quick may alsomean rapidly proceeding or occurring 
with promptness, as an action, process, etc.; prompt in understanding, 
or learning. Quick also stresses instancy of response. 

Examples: A quick worker. A quick movement. A quick 
answer. Quick in perception, observation, or decision. A quick 
temper, a guick mind, a quick wit. Quick to understand, to learn. 

To have a quick eye, ear. A quick gallop, work; a quick walk, 

a guick glance. To give a guick look around. As quick as lightning. 
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She -described his disposition, such as she fancied it; quick 
and impatient of control or harshness; easily to be moved by love 
and kindness. (Thackeray) A quick brain and a better edu- 
cation elsewhere showed the boy very soon that his grandsire was 
a dullard, ... (Thackeray) He was a quick little whippet 
of aman... (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Quick at meat, quick at work. Quick come, 
quick go. Quick wits are generally conceited. As quick as thought. 


SYNONYMS 
EXPEDITIOUS PROMPT SPEEDY 
FAST RAPID SWIFT 


EXPEDITIOUS, swift, quick, rapid, prompt, speedy 
Expeditious means speedily performed, quickly given, quick in 
movement. Expeditious adds to quick the implication of efficiency; 
it therefore implies the absence of waste, and undue haste. 
Examples:Amost expeditious answer. A short expeditious 
way of appealing to the authorities. An expeditious means of 
accomplishing an end. One should be expeditious in that which requir- 
es to be brought to a speedy termination. An expeditious march. 
Expeditious messenger. Expeditious hearing of a case in court. 
An expeditious traveller will accomplish the journey in eleven 
days. (Ridle) “Mother do be quick, much depends on that ex- 
peditious piece of work.” (C y deel) From her childhood she was 
rather expeditious; whatever order had been given to her, she was 
always guick about it. (Warenby) 


FAST, quick, rapid, swift, prompt 

Fast mearis swift in movement, moving with speed, rapid, quick; 
it may also miean acting, doing something rapidly; prompt. 

Fast differs from quick in being especially used with reference to 
movements or actions, etc., which continue for a time. lt also applies 
toa moving object, and emphasizes the way in which it advances. 

Examples: 

A fast train. A fast horse. A fast truck. A fast race. A fast 
pitcher. My watch is fast. A fast reader; a fast speaker. The horse 
made a fast mile. 

The fast train was exchanged for a local one. (Stevenson) 
“It is six by my watch.”—“I think you must be fast.” (Sib er gy 


PROMPT, quick 

Prompt means acting or ready to act at once when occasion de- 
mands, quick to respond or decide. It often implies training that fits 
one for quick response. Prompt also means done, performed, delivered, 
etc., at once or without delay. 
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“Prompt differs from quick in sometimes implying willingness or 
eagerness. 

Examples: 

Prompt in carrying orders. Tomake prompt payments. Come to 
a prompt decision. To give a prompt answer. Prompt action, assis- 
tance. A prompt arrival, a prompt departure. Prompt service, 
prompt eloquence. To be prompt to obey. To be prompt in one’s 
duty. 

Prompt to move, but firm to wait. (Wordsworth) “His 
creditor demands prompt payment in cash ... in ready money.” 
(V ar g)...a Roman officer, appears in the loggia. He is a curly, 
blackbearded man of middle age, very blunt, prompt and rough, 
... (B. Shaw) 


RAPID, swift, speedy, quick 


Rapid is having great speed, literally or figuratively; moving, 
acting, taking place swiftly; done, performed quickly; coming about 
within a short time; swift, speedy, quick. 

The difference between fast and rapid is that fast is applied to 
the moving object and emphasizes the way in which it advances, 
whereas rapid is apt to characterize the movement itself and often 
to suggest its high speed. 

Rapid differs from quick being applied to a rate of movement or 
action, and usually to a series of actions or movements. 

Examples: A rapid stream. A rapid runner. A rapid 
walker. Rapid calculation. Rapid events. A rapid thinker, worker, 
speaker. A rapid journey. To take a rapid glance. A rapid current. 

A rapid progress. Rapid growth. Time goes on with rapid 

flight. 

With rapid step he went beneath the shade of trees. (Shelley) 

I observed a rapid movement on the part of the remaining three men. 

(Irving) The Gadfly’s recovery was rapid. (Voy nich) 

My father’s eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man. (T orr- 

ing) Soames spoke in a rapid, even voice. (Galsworth y) 

I heard my name among those rapid words. (W e 1 1s) 


SPEEDY, quick, swift, rapid, prompt 

Speedy denotes quickness of motion. It means prompt, not delayed; 
swiftly approaching; rapid, quick. 

Speedy differs from quick in implying extrerme quickness and often 
hurry, haste or velocity. 

Examples: A speedy flight. A speedy horse. A speedy 
answer. A speedy vengeance. A speedy return. 

The speedy determination of civil and criminal causes. (S w if t) 
Speak out, and be speedy. (Scott) I will take heed both of a 
speedy friend and a slow enemy. Love is never lasting that flames 
before it burns. (Wordsworth) A reconciliation was an- 
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nounced as speedy and inevitable: and Amelia’s heart already began 
to beat at the notion of the awful meeting with George’s father. 
(Thackeray) The voyage would be cheap, secure and speedy. 
(R ainer) Our progress was much more speedy than it had been 
on starting in the morning. (Ber g) I expect good success and 
speedy dispatch in the business. (K irc k) “You must follow my 
advice for the sake of a more speedy cure. (Sterling) Favour- 
able winds seemed for some time to promise them a speedy 
navigation. (Stevenson) Some speedy remedy should be ap- 
plied. Jerome K. Jerome) 


SWIFT, rapid, quick, prompt 

Swift means moving with great speed or velocity; quick or prompt 
to act. It may also be used of anything coming, happening or performed 
quickly or without delay. Swift is used in respect of any kind of 
motion, just as quick is applicable to any object; men are quick in 
moving, swift in running. 

Swift differs from quick in implying great rapidity often coupled 
with ease, or facility of movement. | 

Examples:A swift thought. A swift arrow. A swift boat. 
Swift to act. A swift runner. Swift feet. A swift judgement. Birds 
of swiftest flight. A swiff movement. A swift glance. A swift 
response. 

“As swift as meditation, or the thoughts of love.” (Shak e- 
speare) More swift than swallow shears the liquid sky. (S p en- 
ser) Thus passed a few swift years. (Gray) A short time later, 
as the swift twilight began to sink into the tropical night, Smith 
sat down on the sandy beach. (O. Henry) His swift develop- 
ment was a source of surprise and interest. (J. London) He 
listened to Fleur’s swift and rapt allusions to the jolliness of eve- 
rything ...(G@ailsworthy) The man’s motor-car was small 
and swift like himself. (Chesterton) Freddie revived him- 
self quickly. He was seldom at a loss, and never for any length 
of time. Indeed, in thirty seconds, his opinion of Manson, his 
whole idea of Manson’s usefulness to him, had undergone a swift 
and unexpected revolution. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Swijt to hear, slow to speak. To be swift to 
help, and slow to wrath. 


QUICK is that which takes little time; EXPEDITIOUS is prompt- 
ly or speedily performed; FAST denotes rapidity in action; PROMPT 
means done at once without delay; RAPID is very swift or quick; 
SPEEDY suggests quickness of motion; SWIFT great rapidity. 
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QUOTE, verb 


To QUOTE is to repeat a passage or words from a book, speech, 
etc. as the words of another, by way of authority, illustration, etc., 
to cite or adduce. 

Examples: Shakespeare is quoted very much. I quote 
the following sentence from the paper. In his speech he quoted 
the classics of the XX century. Nothing gives an author so great 
a pleasure as to find his works respectfully guoted by other learned 
authors. To guofe is to give credit to the author quofed. 

Cartwright Bruce was described as the greatest critic in Ameri- 
ca and he was quoted as saying that “Ephemera” was the greatest 
poem ever written in America. (J. London) He was unde- 
cided about the lines from Robert Browning, for he feared they 
would be above the heads of his hearers. Some quotation that they 
would recognize from Shakespeare or from Melodies would be 
better ... their grade of culture differed from his. He would only 
make himself ridiculous by quoting poetry to them which they 
could not understand. (J oy ce) Andrew heard nothing about 
the Board’s activities on the question of dust inhalation until 
months later when Lord Ungar raised the question dramatically 
in the House, quoting freely from medical evidence afforded him 
by Doctor Maurice Gadsby. (Cronin) 


SYNONYM 
CITE 


CITE; quote 

To cite is to quote a passage, a book, an author, etc., especially 
as an authority; it is also to mention in support, proof or confir- 
mation, refer to as an example. 

The difference between cite and quote is that in quoting one re- 
produces exactly the words of another, usually with credit given to their 
author, while to cite is to bring forward, as for support or illustra- 
tion, often not giving the exact words of the author. 

Examples: One cites an instance that serves as an 
illustration. As a proof of this I may cite several facts. 

Walter went on to cite various precedents. (Dickens) One 
advantage there certainly is in quotation, that if the authors cited 
be good, there is at least so much worth reading in the book of him 
who quotes them. (Ruthelling) A passage from one of the 
poets, well cited borrows new interest from the reading. (R el- 
lington) He persevered in his refusal to cite any distinct pas- 
sages from any writings of mine. (Martin g) 


To QUOTE is to reproduce the words of another, to CITE is to 
adduce an author or a passage as evidence or as authority. 
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RARE, adjective~ 


RARE means not frequent, infrequent, not found commonly, 


seldom met with or occurring, so scarce, as to attract attention. Rare 
also implies exceptional quality or value; something unusual. 


Examples: 

Rare postage stamps. Rare books, and first editions. A rare 
beauty. A particular coin may be rare. A rare diamond. A rare 
event. A rare bird. 

A boat of rare device, which had no sail. (Shelley) Rare 
things please one; so greater charm belongs to early apples and to 
winter roses. (Tennyson) He was reported to give very in- 
different wines to the rare guests he received in his grim old house. 
(B yranyer) Are such men rare? Perhaps they would abound 
were occupation easier to be found. (R ellington) She pos- 
sessed, without knowing it, the rare gift of consolation. (V 0 y- 
nich) It would seem, indeed, that these large and agile creatures, 
living in the middle depth of the sea, must, to a large extent, 
for ever remain unknown to us, since under water they are too 
nimble for nets, and it is only by such rare unlooked for accidents 
that specimens can be obtained. (We11s) Denny came over to 
visit them... To ‘see the squat figure, that red face again, gave 


Manson a rare pleasure. (Cronin) Andrew took advantage of 


the moment to launch one of those lectures, rare yet odious, 


which made him sound like a deacon of a nonconformist chapel. 


(Cronin) 
SYNONYMS 
INFREQUENT SCARCE 


INFREQUENT, rare, scarce 
Infrequent means not irequent, happening or occurring not often; 


occurring at widely separated periods or intervals. It also means 
not recurring except at very wide intervals of time or space. 


Infrequent differs from rare in implying not only occurring not 


often, but occurring especially within a given time or place. 


3l* 


Examples: Infrequent trees. Infrequent visits. Infrequent 
opportunities. Words of infrequent occurrence. An infrequent vis- 
itor. 

The rare and infrequent rustic visitor to London. (F iel d- 
ing) Though it was only a few hundred miles north of Santa Fe, 
communication with that region was so infrequent that news 
travelled to Santa Fe from Europe more quickly than from Pike’s 
Peak. (Wingfield) The treat should be sufficiently infre- 
guent to be a real subject of anticipation. (S ar don) 
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SCARCE, rare, infrequent 

Scarce means not often met with or found, infrequent: rare. It 
may also mean of which there is an insufficient supply or which does 
not exist or is not produced in sufficient quantities; it may imply a 
previous or usual condition of greater abundance. 

The difference between scarce and rare is that rare applies prop- 
erly to things that are infrequent at all times and often to things 
that have superior qualities. Scarce applies to ordinary things that 
are temporarily not plentiful. Things are rare by nature, they become 
scarce by circumstances. Rare qualilies what is an object of novelty, 
curiosity, or intrinsic value; scarce what is a matter of necessity or 
common demand. 

Examples: Coins of this period are now scarce. The paint- 
ings of Raphael and the distinguished painters of former days 
are daily becoming more scarce, because time diminishes their 
quantity, although not their value. 

You will not find it a scarce quality here. (D ic k ens) Good 
bakers were as scarce in ancient Rome as in the modern city. (S e- 
lington) 


A RARE stone, an INFREQUENT subject, SCARCE birds or 
flowers. 


REAL, adjective 


REAL means having material existence, existing as a thing or 
in fact, actual; it may also mean existing in nature, authentic, ge- 
nuine, contrasted with artificial or imitated; true. 

Examples: A story taken from real life. The real reason 
for an act. A real victory. A real diamond. Real silk. A real oasis, 
not a mirage. A real noise awakened me. The real hard facts of life. 
A man’s real character. To feel real sympathy, grief. 

He whose goodness is part of himself is what is called a real 
man. (Wordsworth) The doctors could not effect a real 
cure. (Martinton) “I want you to explain to me why you 
won’t exhibit Dorian Gray’s picture. | want the real reason.” 
(Wilde) He has not yet revealed his real name. (Wilde) 
... how perfect a state, if she could only do well now, and then 
some time get a place as a real actress. (Dreiser) At first it 
was very confusing to him to have these two pictures overlapping 
each other like the changing views of a lantern, but in a little 
while he began to distinguish the real from the illusory. (W e1 1s) 
To know the difference between real and sham enjoyment. (B. 
Shaw) 
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SYNONYMS 
ACTUAL GENUINE TRUE 


ACTUAL; real 

Actual means really existing in fact, as distinguished from po- 
tential or possible. Actual is said also of tacts as they are or have be- 
come now. ) 

Real and actual are often used interchangeably, but in its pre- 
cise meaning actual is applied only to that which has emerged into 
the sphere of action or fact and is, usually, inapplicable to abstrac- 
tions. 

Examples: Actual events. It is the actual way of doing it. 
Actual experience has shown that if we could arrange the pro- 
duction of these materials... (Pattings) Give me an actual 
instance of the working of this grammar rule. (Galing) The 
actual facts of natural science are different today, since new ele- 
ments have been created. (A. Gladstone) It’s an actual fact 

I haven’t invented, dreamed or imagined it. (Mark Twain) 

Actual is opposed to potential, as the actual energy of heat; to 

virtual, as actual identity; to theoretical as, to illustrate by an 

actual case. (Trud ge) 


GENUINE, real, true 

Genuine means truly such, real, true. Not counterfeit. 

Genuine differs from real in adding the implication of being with- 
out admixture or without adulteration. 

Examples: Genuine respect, regard, sorrow, repentance, 
etc. A genuine Rubens. A genuine signature. A genuine pearl. 
Genuine worth. Genuine regret. Genuine maple sirup. A genuine 
text. Genuine leather. Genuine diamond. Genuine freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, etc. | 

The fragment is of very doubtful genuineness and even if 
genuine proves nothing. (P. Brook) They had no genuine beliet 
in my world, which was different from theirs. (A. Brighton) 
“What are you going to do if you don’t get work?”— “Go back 
home, I guess .. .”——-“No,” he said, “you can’t make it!” genuine 
sympathy filling his mind for the time. “Let me help you. You 
take some of my money.” (Dreiser) Annie was now a genuine 
friend. (Cronin) “I thought to myself: Here is my first case for 
hospital—genuine chance for charting and scientific recording.” 


(Cronin) 


TRUE, real, actual, genuine 

True means rightly answering to the description; properly so 
called, not counterfeit, not imaginary; also conforming or approach- 
ing to the ideal character, genuine, real, actual. It also means in 
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accordance with a standard, pattern. True also implies conformity either 
to that which is real or to that which is actual. 


Real, actual and true are often used interchangeably when they 
mean something corresponding to all the facts known, as, “the real, 
or the actual or the frue state of affairs; his real, or actual, or true 
motive.” 

True is opposed to false, as “a frue story,” and to errone- 
ous, as “the true version of a story.” 


Examples: A true copy, reproduction, version. A frue 
son of his country. True friendship. True national interests. 


What is frue, simple and sincere is most congenial to man’s 
nature. (S wif t) Love can excuse anything except meanness; but 
meanness kills love, cripples even natural affection, without esteem 
true love cannot exist. (Charlotte Bronte) ... for a 
moment he regretted that he had not told Basil the frue reason 
why he had wished to hide the picture. (W i! d e) 


Proverbs: What is frue by lamplight is not always true 
by sunlight. Untrue prise never gives any ¢rue reputation. A frue 
iriend does sometime venture to be offensive. A frue reformation 
must begin at the upper end. True friendship’s laws are by this 
rule expressed, welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
True friendship lasts for ever. 


RECOGNIZE, verb 


To RECOGNIZE is to acknowledge as known; admit, accept as a 
fact, as authentic and genuine, to acknowledge formally as existing 
or as entitled to consideration; to acknowledge or treat as valid; 
to acknowledge or accept formally as being something stated. Recog- 
nize may also mean to indicate appreciation of. We recognize truths, 
principles, claims, and the like, when such grounds for them have 
been laid before us as we feel we cannot reject. 


Examples: To recognize one’s duty. To recognize that one 
is beaten. To recognize claims as justified. One government recog- 
nizes another. 


He is the only recognized scholar in this field of science, there- 
fore we not only recognize his theory, but accept it as the most 
reliable one. (Graham) It was very difficult to believe still 
we had to recognize the danger in trying to land on that island... 
(Brighton) “We recognize your activity as a contribution to 
the cause of friendship and we are not the first to recognize this 
fact.” (Rusling) 
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SYNONYM 
ACKNOWLEDGE 


ACKNOWLEDGE, recognize 

To acknowledge is to recognize the authority, claims of; formally 
to accept (e.g. a principle) as binding, as an obligation, as a po- 
litical power, etc. To acknowledge is also used in certain idiomatic 
expressions where the acceptance is not stated but connoted. 

The difference between acknowledge and recognize is that acknowl- 
edge implies the making public of one’s knowledge of something 
which has been or might have been kept back, or concealed. People 
recognize certain principles which have been admitted by previous 
consent; they acknowledge the justice of claims which are laid before 
them. To recognize is to take cognizance of that which comes 
again before our notice, but to acknowledge is to admit to be real 
whatever comes freshly to our notice. By further discrimination rec- 
ognize suggests more strongly than acknowledge authoritative sanc- 
tion or full admission as to a given status as contrasted with formal 
or merely verbal, acceptance. 

Examples: To acknowledge a mistake. To acknowledge 
aman as one’s superior. To acknowledge one’s right to vote. To 
acknowledge an introduction is to respond to it by a bow, a greet- 
ing or the like. To acknowledge a letter is to send a note of its 
receipt. To acknowledge a giit is to send a message indicating the 
receipt and acceptance of the gift and one’s gratitude. 

He fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that he might get 
a better view of me, and soon recognized me with great delight. 
“I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an honour as this 
visit,” said he, “only my limbs are rather out of sorts and I am 
wheeled about.” (Dickens) The grandfather and guardian of 
Amelia’s little boy still hoped the child’s grandfather might be 
induced to relent toward him, and acknowledge him for the 
sake of his son. (Thackeray) Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was 
pronounced to be charmante on the eventful day of her presenta- 
tion. Even good little Lady Jane was forced to acknowledge 
this effect as she looked at her kinswoman. (Thackeray) 


RELATE, verb 


To RELATE is to givean account, usually a detailed or orderly, 
of happenings, events, circumstances, etc.; to tell, report in de- 
tail; to recount the particulars of; to narrate; to give an account of 
something one has witnessed, experienced or otherwise directly known. 
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Examples: To relate one’s adventures. To relate one’s 
—— To relate one’s biography. To relate the story of one’s 
life. 

“Tf you desire to hear the story of an unhappy man, I will 
relate it to you.” (Fielding) Hamlet related the particulars 
of the conversation which had passed to none but his dear friend 
Horatio. (Charles Lamb) Hecame to me one day and relat- 
ed his whole situation. (Ir ving) The two young couples had 
plenty of tales to relate to each other. The marriages of either were 
discussed, and their prospects in life canvassed with the greatest 
frankness and interest on both sides. (Th ac ker ay) The adven- 
tures he had to relate were like an Arabian Nights’ tale. (B on d) 


SYNONYMS 


DETAIL RECOUNT 
NARRATE REPORT 
TELL 


DETAIL, relate, report 
To detail is to relate or report in particulars; to give a detailed 


account of; to make a minute report; it is to describe a complex thing 
according to the several particulars which compose it; to tell fully 
_and distinctly; to relate full details of. 


Detail differs from relate always implying a detailed account of. 

Examples: To detail one’s adventures. To detail an 
event. To detail the facts of history in due order. 

“You don’t need to detail like a witness in court.” (B ur ton) 
He was too modest to detail news from house to house. (H al k- 
ins) From the whole of the tacts above detailed it appears that 
...(Fl arin g) The proceedings are too long to be here detailed. 
(R eed) There are certain particulars to be detailed here after. 
(Ch arling) The people who were present listened breathlessly 
to the captain as he detailed the story of the shipwreck. (S or d- 


ing) 


NARRATE, relate, recount 
To narrate is to relate, give a connected account of some event, 


or series of facts or events as they occurred; to recount, tell the story 


of, 


in speech or writing. 
Narrate differs from relate suggesting the employment of devices 


characteristic of the literary narrative, such as plot, etc. 


Examples: To narrate one’s adventures. 

It has been narrated in the former chapter... (Swift) Miss 
Rebecca asked him a great number of questions about India, which 
gave him an opportunity of narrating many interesting anecdotes 
about that country and himself. (Thackeray) This incident 
made the old baronet roar with laughter, as usual. He narrated 
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the circumstances a dozen times to Horrocks in the course of the 
evening... (Thackeray) “Were I to give you the par- 
ticulars of all the things, it would take up days to narrate.” 
(Parkins) The tale of this period has been narrated for two 
hours. (K at e) 


RECOUNT, relate, narrate, tell 


To recount is to relate consecutively the details of an occurrence, 
argument, experience, fact, etc.; to give an account in detail. 

The difference between recount and the other synonyms of this 
group is that recount suggests greater particularity in detail than 
the preceding synonyms. We relate things that have occurred, we 
recount them as they occurred. We relate events that have happened 
at any period of time, immediate orremote; but we recount mostly 
those things which have been long past. 

Examples: I recounted all that had passed without 
garbling the facts in any particular. (O01 kins) Mrs. Lexy wept 
for joy in recounting how she has been saved. (Marlington) 
She often recounts the conversations with which they filled the 
long hot days of driving. (L.S mith) The two friends began 
recounting to each other many interesting stories. (Mark Twain) 
The walls of Thothmes III magnificent temple of Karnak are 
covered with inscriptions recounting his triumphs. (St. Cl air) 


REPORT, relate, tell, narrate 


To report is to give an account of something seen, investigated 
or ascertained; to state, to relate, narrate, tell; also to relate for the 
sake of informing others. 

Report differs from relate in implying an account of what has 
been learned by observation or investigation and especially an ac- 
count given to the readers of a newspaper. 

Examples: To report the results of an. expedition. To 
report a new discovery. There are some news that must be reported. 
He reported what he had seen. 

He would return and report what he had seen to his companies. 
(Ir ving) The director reported of the great invention they have 
made,...(Foglich) What the old traveller reported was often 
imaginary. (S agers) The speech, as reported to me, by one who 
was there, was grossly insulting. (J ones) 


TELL, relate, narrate, recount 

To tell is to give an account of, to relate, narrate, recount. 

Teli and relateare often used without distinction the only differ- 
_ being that to tell is especially used in respect of a story, tale, 
etc. 

The difference between tell, narrate and recount is that one nar- 
rates with due attention to style, and with a view to engaging and 
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amusing the audience or the public; one recounts with care, being 
anxious that all important facts should be taken count of; one tells 
plainly, simply and intelligibly. 

Examples: 

“Sit down, dear, I'll fe// you the whole story, but be patient, 
it'll take some time.” (Torenton) “You see, I wrote to my 
mother regularly every week, felling her most of my doings.” 
(Bennett) “Now, fell me just what you did. Was it pleasant?” 
Carrie related the incidents of the rehearsal, warming up as she 
proceeded. (Dreiser) Lionel Wallace told me this story of 
the Door in the Wall . . . He fold it me with such a direct simplic- 
ity of conviction that I could not do otherwise than believe in 
him. (Wells) “Don’t you fell him I know, Master Philip.” 
She stood very still... planning something. “Promise you won’t 
tell. I’1l give you that Meccano set, Master Philip...” He turned 
his back on her; he wouldn’t promise, but he wouldn’t fell. He 
would have nothing to do with their secrets, ... (@raham 
Greene) 


To RELATE is giving a connected account; to DETAIL is to re- 
late in particulars; to NARRATE is to relate of a series of events 
or facts as they occurred; to RECOUNT is to relate methodically 
and consecutively; to REPORT is to relate for the sake of information; 
to TELL is to relate, narrate or recount a story or tale. 


REMEMBER, verb 


To REMEMBER is to retain in, or to recall to the memory, to 
bring back to mind without any great effort, to have something come 
into one’s mind again; fo recall things to mind again. Remember 
also means not to forget; to bear in mind; to recollect (a thing, person, 
fact, event, saying, etc.). 

Examples: To remember a grammar rule. To remember 
one’s lesson. 
I often remember what my old father used to say. (D ef 0 e) 

I was left by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an 

uncle. (Samuel Johnson) One day we stopped a gold 

convoy ... I spared him then, though I saw his wicked little eyes 
looking at my face as if he wanted to remember every feature. 

(Conan Doyle) And he remembered how she stopped and 

looked round, how her face changed, . . . Yes, she made him suffer! 

Divorce! (Galsworthy) “You know the hospital, darling. 

You remember going over it our first night. Remember how I loved 

it...I thought a lot about that, didn’t I, darling.” (Cronin) 
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It was a long time before either of them remembered about his 
grand new degree. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: That which was bitter to endure may be sweet 
to remember. It is a part of grief to remember. The remedy for 
injuries is not to remember them. 


SYNONYMS 
RECALL RECOLLECT 


RECALL; remember, recollect 

To recall means to call, bring back to one’s mind or eee by 
an effort of will; to revive in memory, to recollect. 

Recall differs from remember implying a voluntary effort, though 
not a great one. 

Examples: To recall the words of a song. To recall what 
was said. To recall old faces. 

He began to recall the former occasions when these terrible 
attacks had come on. The last had been the one at New Year, and 
he shuddered as he remembered those five nights. (Voy nich) 
How well he remembered it ali! Every moment of his lonely child- 
hood came back to him as he Jooked round. He recalled the stain- 
less purity of his boyish life... (Wilde) The manager whistled 
merrily for a good four miles to his office an old melody that he 
had not recalled for fifteen years. (Dreiser) “Well, now, Clyde, 
from there on, just what happened? Tell us now, as near as you 
can recall, Don’t shade it or try to make yourself look any better 
or any worse.” (Dreiser) He remembered suddenly that early 
morning when he had slept on the house-boat after his father died, 
and she had just been born—nearly nineteen years ago! Even now 
he recalled the unaccustomed world when he woke up, the strange 
feeling it had given him. (Galsworthy) “But it’s odd— 
there’s a gap in my memory. I don’t remember the games we played. 
I never remembered. Aiterwards, as a child, I spent long hours try- 
ing, even with tears, to recall the form of that happiness.” (W el | s) 


RECOLLECT, remember 

To recollect is to call back tothe mind, revive in memory, succeed 
in remembering some definite, desired fact or thing. 

Recollect differs from remember in implying a bringing back, 
sometimes with effort, to one’s own mind that which has not been in 
it ata certain period of time. Recollect follows “I can’t” as naturally 
as remember follows “I don’t”. 

There is also a difference between recollect and recall. To recollect 
is to bring back to the mind, but to recall connotes rather a telling 
of that which is brought back to mind. 

Examples: To recollect one’s childhood days. To recollect 
the exact words. 
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... The faithful waiter, who knew and remembered every of- 
ficer who used the house, and with whom ten years were but as 
yesterday, led the way to Dobbin’s old room, where stood the 
neat moreen bed, and the shabby carpet ... and the black furni- 
ture ... just as the major recollected them in his youth. He re- 
membered George pacing up and down the room, and biting his 
nails ... (Thackeray) It was a very interesting person, 
whose name I cannot at present recollect. (Eliot) He recollected 
with satisfaction that he had bought that house over James’ 
head. (Galsworthy) Suddenly recollecting the story of 
young Jolyon, he felt a little: comforted, ... (G@alsworthy) 
On the way he tried to recollect when he had last given her a 
cheque, ... but there were her jewels, and with exquisite torture 
he remembered how much money she could raise on these. (G al s- 
worthy) I was thinking but could not recollect the exact cir- 
cumstances. (W e 11s) He recollected, with a pang of compunction, 
how often he had raged at poor Christine. (Cronin) 


REPEAT, verb 


To REPEAT is to say or utter over again something which one 
has already said, to iterate; to reiterate; recapitulate; rehearse. It may 
also mean to say, utter, reproduce orally, what one has learnt by heart; 
to recite. Repeat may also mean to do again, what has been made, 
done, studied, presented or performed. 

Examples: To repeat a word for emphasis. To repeat 
a sentence alter the teacher. To repeat an action. To repeat a ques- 
tion. To repeat a lesson. He repeated an attempt to swim the river. 
The actors asked to repeat the performance. 

He was too earnest for an answer to forget his question; so that 
he repeated in the very same broken words. (D ef 0 e) He repeated 
his words several times, and yet they could not understand him. 
(Defoe) I do but repeat what has been said a thousand times. 
(Longfellow) Arthur stood up and answered slowly, as 
though repeating a catechism. (Vo ynich) To get back one’s 
youth, one has merely to repeat one’s follies. (Wilde) He 
thought only of Sibyl. A faint echo of his came back to him. He 
repeated her name over and over again. (Wilde) “Why don’t 
we fight it?” Andrew repeated in a louder voice. (Cronin) He 
began to stammer. He had a frog in his throat. His tongue was like 
glasspaper. And then, worst of all, he forgot the lines he could 
once repeat so well ... (Bates) 

Proverb: He that knows little often repeats it. 
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SYNONYMS 


ITERATE RECITE 
RECAPITULATE REHEARSE 
REITERATE 


ITERATE, repeat, reiterate 
To iterate is to do something over again, to say over again, repeat, 
_ reiterate. 
Iterate adds to repeat the implication of one repetition after an- 
other. 

Examples: To iterate a warning. To iterate an offense. 
To iterate an accusation. To iterate a demand. To iterate advice or 
admonition. 

To iterate, like friction, is likely to generate heat instead 
of progress. (George Eliot) His song was iterated in the 
quiet by two echoes. (Tennyson) That cannot be said to be 
iterated which is not known to have been done before. (M a g 0 t ft) 
I] iterated the experiment over and over again before I succeeded. 
(Conrad) 


RECAPITULATE, repeat 

To recapitulate is to repeat, re-state in a brief form, to summarize, 
often by repeating the principal points in a discourse for the purpose 
of refreshing the memory of the hearers. 

The difference between recapitulate and repeat is that we repeat 
for purposes of general convenience, but we recapitulate for the in- 
struction of others; we repeat that which we wish to be heard, but 
we recapitulate the general heads of that which we have already spoken 
of in detail. 

Examples: To recapitulate an argument. A judge reca- 
pitulates evidence to the jury. 

... he tried with all his eloquence to effect a reconciliation 
between Rawdon and his wife. He recapitulated the statement 
which Becky had made, pointed out the probabilities of their truth, 
and asserted his own firm belief in her innocence. (Thackeray) 
Judge Markham in a grave speech did recapitulate, select and col- 
late the material points of either side. (Dawling) I will re- 
capitulate the most material arguments that tend to disprove what 
has been asserted. (Rogester) Let me recapitulate—ior there 
is no harm in repetition. (V ales) All that I feel bound to do is 
to recapitulate the alternative possibilities. (Por t1ling) What 
was the use of recapitulating these points when she was no longer 
the same girl. (E. Wharton) 
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RECITE, repeat 

To recite in the sense in which it is discussed here is to repeat the 
words of, as from memory, especially in a formal manner. 

The difference between recite and repeat is that we repeat both 
actions and words, but we recite only words; we repeat our own words 
or the words of another, but we recite only. the words of another. 
We repeat single words or even sounds, but we recite always in a form 
of words. We repeat a name, we recite verses. 

Examples: To recite the words of an author. To recite 
a lesson to the teacher. 

I hear his voice while he recites some fragment of a poem. 
(Mayer) We were a fashionable and highly cultured party ... 
We discussed philosophy and ethics. We flirted with graceful 
dignity. We were even humorous—in a high-class way. Somebody 
recited a French poem after supper, and we said it was beautiful. 
(Jerome K. Jerome) The young man said it was the fun- 
niest song that had ever been written, ... They said nobody 
could sing it like Herr Slossenn Boschen; he was so intensely 
serious all through it that you might fancy he was reciting 
a tragedy, and that, of course, made it all the funnier. (Jerome 
K. Jerome} 


REHEARSE, repeat, recite 

To rehearse is to repeat the words of another; it may also mean to 
recite a written piece or passage. Rehearse usually suggests a repeti- 
tion, it may also mean to repeat, tell over, say over again something 
previously said or heard. 

Rehearse differs from repeat stressing the idea of solemnity or 
exactness in repeating, besides to repeat is usually to use the same 
words but to rehearse does not necessarily require any verbal same- 
ness. 

Examples: To rehearse the glorious deeds of one’s an- 
cestors. To rehearse one’s sorrows. Please, rehearse the last two 
lines. 

Caroline, beginning in a low, rather tremulous voice, but gain- 
ing courage as she proceeded, repeated the sweet verses of Chenier, 
the last three stanzas she rehearsed well. (Charlotte .Bront é) 
He hesitated a little longer ... He seemed to be rehearsing the 
piece in his mind. (G a m i d ge) She was in a black evening dress, 
with a sort of mantile over her shoulders—he did not remember 
ever having seen her in black, and the thought passed through 
him: “She dresses even when she’s alone.” “You!” he heard her 
whisper. Many times Soames had rehearsed this scene in fancy. 
(Galsworthy) And she rehearsed with silent lips: “Would 
you ask Mr. Mont, please, if I could see him; it’s about a manuscript.” 
(Galsworthy) 
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REITERATE, repeat 

To reiterate is to say, or do, over and over again; to repeat utter- 
ance or action many times; to repeat insistently. 

There is very little difference between reiterate and iterate except 
that iterate occasionally refers to a second saying, doing, etc.; reit- 
erate carries an even more emphatic implication of manifold repe- 
titions. 

Reiterate adds to repeat the implication of repeating insistently. 

Examples: To reiterate a refusal, a demand. To reiterate 
an explanation. Reiterated protestations of regret. 

My father reiterated his orders, that no one should presume 
to fire until he gave the word. (Scott) The boy did not move 
though the teacher reiterated his command. (Mark Twain) 
He was not satisfied with repeating his declaration, but went on 
to reiterate it in various forms. (Brown) “Please repeat your 
question.” How often have | reiterated that rule? (J ackson) 
“Have you made up your mind, George, when you will take your 
vacation? ”— “Not yet, [’m very busy just now.’”—... “Don’t wait 
until the season is over ...” She stirred in aggravation as she 
said thus. “There you go again,” he observed. “One would think 
I never did anything, the way you begin.”—“Well, I want to 
know about it,” she reiterated. (Dreiser) He passed out of the 
room reiterating his thanks and the Bacteriologist accompanied 
him to the door, ... (WelIs) 


We REPEAT literally what we hear spoken by another, weITER- 
ATE by repeating over again; we RECAPITULATE in a concise 
manner, what has been uttered in a particular manner; we RECITE 
and REHEARSE poems or events; to REITERATE is to repeat 
insistently. . 


REPRESENTATIVE, soun 


REPRESENTATIVE is one who represents another or others, a 
delegate, a deputy, a spokesman. Representative also means an elect- 
ed deputy for a legislative body, as representing the voters of his 
constituency, especially a member of the lower house in the U.S. 
Congress. Representative has also apolitical signification in which 
case it denotes a person commissioned to represent his government 
in another country, an ambassador, consul or other public minister. 

Examples: Diplomatic representatives of a nation. A 
representative of a trading firm. A legal representative. A personal 
representative. The House of Representatives is the lower House 
of Congress. The representatives of the press are the reporters. The 
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representative in the House of Commons. A Trade Representative 
of a certain country. 

... the poor wretch was utterly ruined by the transaction, 
his children being flung on the streets, and himself driven into 
the Fleet Prison, yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who 
live for nothing a year, and so it was this unlucky Raggles who 
was made the representative of Colonel Crawley’s defective Capi- 
tal. (Thackeray) Mason went on: “And as much as I re- 
spect your feelings, still as the chief representative of the law 
in my country, I felt it to be my personal duty to come here to- 
day.” (Dreiser) After weeks of refusing to meet them, the 
firm has had talks with one of their representatives, and further 
meetings will take place. (Daily Worker, 1960) The fight 
for official recognition of ship’s representatives must continue. 
(Daily Worker, 1960) 


SYNONYMS 


DELEGATE DEPUTY SPOKESMAN 


DELEGATE, representative, deputy, spokesman 

Delegate is one delegated or appointed as a deputy or represent- 
ative to act for or represent another or others; one who is sent to a 
meeting or council to give the opinions of those who sent him; a 
spokesman. | 

The difference between delegate and representative is that al- 
though they denote persons employed to act on behalf of others, 
the being sent elsewhere to act makes the delegate, the transmission 
of the will of the constituent body makes the representative. Besides, 
being a representative implies occupying a permanent post, whereas 
the duties of a delegate are usually temporary, for the duration oi 
a conference, etc. 

Examples: 
There were several delegates sent to the president, but he did not 

accept any one, refused point blank, to talk... (Bayridge) 

At seven o’clock we were all assembled and an hour later | 

was chosen delegate and from then on I never gave up that noble 

fight ... (Longston) “Who was the gentleman under the 

curtains? "—“. .. he’s the dignity of the House.”—“They ought 

to feed him oxygen. I liked the delegate who spoke last. He had 

big ideas.” (Galsworthy) Delegates to Scarborough are 

preparing to draw their conclusions in a most positive direction. 

(Daily Worker, 1960) A massive demonstration will be 

a tremendous act of support to all those delegates ...to secure 

victory. (Daily Worker, 1960) 
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DEPUTY, representative 

Deputy is one who is appointed or authorized to act or substitute 
for another or others. One who represents another in his absence; a 
representative. 

The difference between deputy, delegate or representative is that 
a deputy or delegate is more limited in functions and more closely 
bound by instructions than a representative. Another difference 
between them is that a single officer may have a deputy, but many 
persons combine to choose a delegate or representative. Besides, 
deputy always implies a person who substitutes and acts for another 
in his absence. The appointment makes the deputy; the being sent 
elsewhere to act makes the delegate; the transmission of the will of 
the constituent body makes the representative. 

Examples: 

On our arrival I was informed concerning all the decisions of 
the Committee, and that Robert Cate is appointed deputy ... 
(Wellington) The strike lasted 14 days but this could not 
shake the spirit of any one among us ... the deputy was always 
with us and as usually with a kind smile... (Relington) 
“If there is any person you can get, a reliable one, that could be 
sent as our deputy, it would be capital.” (G trong) “Honestly, 
Chris, I feel rotten about this .. . dragging you over here at a min- 
ute’s notice hardly giving them time to get your deputy into 
the school! I’m a selfish ass. I ought to have come over first and 
got the place decently ready for you.” (Cronin) 


SPOKESMAN, representative; delegate 

A spokesman denotes a person who speaks as representative, or 
delegate in the name and on behalf of others. 

Spokesman differs from delegate and deputy in being a represent- 
ative who speaks in public. 

Examples: Mr. B. was the spokesman for the factory 
workers. 

“These outdoor tailors as they are called are mostly very small 
firms who are doing work on winter garments for Crayson Models, ” 
said a spokesman for the National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers yesterday. (Daily Worker, 1960) A spokesman of 
the Co-operative Society said that it is not yet known what action 
the political proposals committee will be taking. (D ail y Wor k- 
er, 1960) Undoubtedly, the leadership of the T.U.C. will, as 
already indicated by some of their spokesmen, claim that the deci- 
sions represent a clear endorsement of the statement of G.C. and 
Labour Party executive on foreign policy and defence. (Daily 
Worker, 1960) 
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REPROACH, verb 


To REPROACH is to blame, to censure, find fault with; to charge 
with, attribute some fault to; to rebuke; to reprimand, to reprove. 
We may reproach others or sometimes ourselves. 

Examples: To reproach a person with carelessness. To 
reproach one ior neglect. 

“Our future life lays over the sea.”—“They will emigrate to- 
gether, aunt,” said I. “Yes!” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful 
smile. “No one can’t reproach my darling in Australia. We will 
begin a new life over there!” (D ic k ens) When the kind crea- 
ture was going away for good and all, the landlady reproached 
herself bitterly for ever having used a rough expression to her 
...(Thackeray) Colonel Ferrari had turned round to glance 
severely at the two younger officers. After the solemn event of 

_ yesterday morning he was in a devout and serious frame of mind, 

and inclined to reproach them with a want of proper feeling about 
what he regarded as “a painiul necessity of state.” (Vo y nich) 
“Basil, don’t quarrel with me. I am what I am. There is nothing 
more to be said.” The painter felt moved. The lad was infini- 
tely dear to him, and his personality had been the great turning- 
point in his art. He could not bear the idea of reproaching him 
any more. (Wilde) Just then Hurstwood came in. He saw 
that the drummer was near to Carrie, and jealousy leaped 
alight in his bosom ... he reproached himself for having sent 
him back. (Dreiser) 


SYNONYMS 


BLAME REBUKE 
CENSURE REPRIMAND 
REPROVE 


BLAME, reproach 

To blame is to find fault with a person; generally used with for. 
Blame may be exercised by anyone towards another and may ex- 
tend to motives as well as acts. 

The difference between blame and reproach is that to blame is to 
find fault, but to reproach implies not only finding fault but also 
some intention of shaming; besides we may blame others as well as 
ourselves, but usually reproach others, although not always. 

Examples: 

“... it rained so fast. And you are wet and chilled—change 
everything! If you took cold, we should blame ourselves in some 
measure.” (Charlotte Bronté) He covered page after 
page with wild words of sorrow, and wilder words of sorrow, and 
wilder words of pain. There is a Juxury in self-reproach. When we. 
blame ourselves we feel that no one else has a right to blame us.. 
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(Wilde) They were unwilling to keep her any longer, out of 
work. She did not blame Minnie, and did not blame Hanson very 
much. (Dreiser) Suddenly he grifted his teeth in angry exas- 
peration. Not only had he omitted to leave his card, he had for- 
gotten even to tell them who he was. . . he blamed himseli bitterly 
for missing a golden opportunity. (Cronin)- 


CENSURE, blame, reproach 

To censure is to blame, to reproach, to express disapproval of; 
to pronounce an adverse judgement upon; to criticize adversely, 
find fault with. Censure implies a kind of acknowledged right to ex- 
press blame. 

To censure differs from blame in being more an act of personal 
authority than to blame; besides, we censure those present, whereas 
we may blame also the absent. Persons are blamed in general in quali- 
fied terms, but are censured in terms more or less harsh. The person 
as wel] as the conduct may be blamed, but it is only the person that 
is censured. Censure is usually preferred to blame as the antonym of 

raise. 

. Examples: To censure one for extravagance. The judge 
censured the jury for their failure to render a verdict on the evi- 
dence. The oificial was not dismissed until alter he had more than 
once been severely censured for his mistakes of judgement. 
Verily, it is a thankless office to censure a friend for a fault 
when he deserves it. (Nuttal]) 


REBUKE, reprove, censure, reproach 

To rebuke means to reprove, to reprimand, to censure. It is to re- 
prove in a certain manner, that is, with sharpness, or outspokenness. 
It implies some degree of moral indignation in the rebuker. 

The difference between rebuke and reproach is that to reproach 
is to censure with an attitude of fault finding and some intention 
of blaming or shaming, but torebuke implies a sharp or stern reproof 
given usually formally or officially and approaching reprimand in 
severity. 

Examples: He rebuked him strongly for laziness. 

“I don’t believe one word of the whole story,” said Rawdon, 
grinding his teeth. “I believe it ad—— lie, ...” The Gentleman rose 
up with an oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language. (T h ac k- 
eray) The memory of his almost countless services, and lofty 
and affectionate regard, now presented itself to her, and rebuked 
her day and night. (Thackeray) “The watch was lost, owing 
to mere carelessness, and to rebuke for it I consider is not suffi- 
cient ...” (Beyot) She was in no mood, after her failure of 
the day before, to hasten forth upon her work-seeking errand, and 
yet she rebuked herself for what she considered her weakness the 
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day before. (Dreiser)... as Andrew was using the cruet, the 
top fell off the pepper caster and the entire half-ounce of white 
pepper shot into his soup. There was a hollow silence, then Agness, 
the little girl, gave a sudden delighted giggle. Panic-stricken, 
the mother bent to rebuke her, when the sight of Andrew’s face 
restrained her. (Cronin) 

Proverb: To rebuke with soft words and hard arguments. 


REPRIMAND, reprove, reproach 

To reprimand is to rebuke, censure, to reprove severely, espe- 
cially in a formal way. Reprimand implies giving olficial warning, 
and is suggestive of heavier punishment on the repetition of the of- 
fense. 

Reprimand differs from reproach in being more serious and strong- 
er in degree, and suggests a reproof that is formal and often public 
or official. : 

Examples: The commanding officer may feprimand his 
subordinate. The director reprimands an inattentive officer. They 
were reprimanded for smoking during the lesson. The prisoner, after 
being reprimanded by the judge, was set free. 

That day we finished our work earlier than usually, and I went 
home in good spirit. It was only at home that I began to doubt 
whether I left open or not the vacuum installation. When I re- 
turned it was already late... The experiment was spoiled ... On 
the other day I was strongly reprimanded. (Wright) The con- 
ductor was reprimanded for the third time and discharged from 
his duties. (Bending) 


REPROVE; rebuke, reproach; blame 

To reprove is to rebuke, reproach, to chide or blame; to express 
disapproval of; to convince another of his fault in such a way that 
he may remember it as a warning for the future. 

Reprove differs from reproach in being a milder or more kindly 
censure than reproach and often implies intention to correct the 
fault more than to punish. 

Reprove also differs from blame because we may blame either 
ourselves or others, but we reprove only others. 

Examples: To reprove a person’s conduct. To reprove a 
person for something. To reprove a boy for being rude. 

“Why do you smoke so much, Martin?”—“I don’t know, ... 
it’s a long-stained habit. I learned when I was only a youngster. ”— 
“It is not a nice habit, you know,” she reproved. “It smells so 
horrible.” (J. London) I did not grasp their mistake at first, 
and I thought “How rude of them to goon like that, with a perfect 
stranger, too?” But before I could call out and reprove them, the 
explanation of the matter occurred to me, and I withdrew behind 
a tree. (Jerome K. Jerome) 
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To REPROACH is to censure openly and vehemently; to BLAME 
is to make answerable, as for a fault; to CENSURE is to pronounce 
an adverse judgement often officially; to REBUKE is to reprove with 
sharpness, and often with abruptness; to REPRIMAND is to reprove 
officially; to REPROVE is to censure authoritatively, openly, and 
directly to the face of the person reproved. 


REST, noun 


REST means bodily or mental repose for the purpose of refreshment 
and recuperation after effort and fatigue; freedom from toil or strain; 
ease; it implies cessation, interruption of activity. Rest is the oppo- 
site of work. It does not explicitly suggest any particular way of 
spending one’s time. | 

Examples: I need rest after a long journey. A good night’s 
rest. He is in need of a complete rest. 

Absence of occupation is not rest, a mind quite vacant is a 
mind distrest. (Co wp er) Then arose in her the impulse to lean 
against him, to rest herself against his strength ... the easement 
and soothing rest were very good. (J. London) He came to 
himself with a dim fancy that he was ill in bed; then realized his 
position with a mountaineer’s intelligence, and worked himself 
loose and, after a rest or so out until he saw the stars. (Wells) 


SYNONYMS 
EASE REPOSE 


EASE; rest 

Ease denotes freedom from labour, tranquil rest, comfort; a state 
of body or mind that is free from discomfort of any kind. 

The difference between ease and rest is that rest denotes with- 
drawal from labour or exertion of any kind, but ease implies complete 
relaxation of body and mind, and freedom from that which worries 
or disturbs. 

Examples: To take one’s ease. A short ease after the day’s 
work. I enjoyed a lasting ease. 

Trouble springs from idleness, and grievous toil from needless 
ease. (B. Franklin) 

Proverb: Think of ease, but work on. 


REPOSE, rest 

Repose denotes state of resting; cessation of toil; relaxation of 
effort; rest of body or mind, frequently rest in recumbent posture. 
Repose implies not only physical quiet, but also mental quiet and 
freedom from that which disturbs, annoys, agitates, or the like. 
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The difference between repose and rest is that rest, for instance, may 
imply a standing posture, but repose always implies the lying position. 
Examples: One’s night’s repose. Do not disturb her repose. 
How different, he thought, from the atmosphere of beauty 
and repose of the house wherein Ruth dwelt. (J. London) 
‘People complain of not finding a place of repose. They are in the 
wrong, they have it for seeking. What they indeed should com- 
plain of is that the heart is an enemy to that very repose they seek. 
(B. Shaw) On Sunday morning, usually devoted to long and 
peacelul repose, he suddenly broke loose. (Cronin) 
Proverbs: The three best medicines in the world are 
warmth, abstinence, and repose. The end of doubt is the beginning 
of repose. | 


RESULT, noun 


RESULT means that which ensues as a consequence (of an action, 
or process, conditions, causes, situations, circumstances, etc.); that 
which is traceable to a cause, or combination of causes; effect, issue. 

Besides, result is applied chiefly to the effect that terminates the 
operation of a cause. 

Examples: What kind of result have you got? Without 
result. The result was beyond expectation. The result of an 
election. His death was the result of accident. 

There had been mad, wilful rejections, . . . whose origin was 
fear, and whose result was a degradation infinitely more terrible 
than that fancied degradation ... (Wilde) As soon as I found 
work I began to look for de Garcia, but without result. (R. H a g- 
g ard) The first thing was that they thought the boat was not 
clean. We dusted all the seats for them, and then assured them 
that it was, but they didn’t believe us. One of them rubbed the 
cushion with the forefinger of her glove, and showed the result 
to the other, and they both sighed...(J eromeK.Jerome) 
The letter was from Professor Challis. It stated that as a direct 
result of his researches into dust inhalation, the Board had decided 
to open up the whole question with a view to reporting to the Par- 
liamentary Committee. (Cron in) 


SYNONYMS 


CONSEQUENCE EFFECT ISSUE 


CONSEQUENCE, result 

Consequence is an event which flows from something else which 
is the cause; a result or outcome of what has happened before. Conse- 
guences are either direct or indirect, they are not always foreseeable. 
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The difference between consequence and result is that results 
are usually more remote than consequences. 

Examples: 

“Whoever, after hearing this, shall dare to interfere with me, 
may just take the consequences. An example shall prove I’m in 
earnest.” (Charlotte Bronté) “Do you know, Copper- 
field,” said Traddles, cheerfully examining the dish, “I think it 
is in consequence—they are capital oysters, but I think it is in 
consequence—of their never having been opened.” (Dickens) 
“Basil, my dear boy, puts everything that is charming in him into 

his work. The consequence is that he has nothing left for life but 
his prejudices, ...” (Wilde) “And yet, who, that knew any- 
thing about life, would surrender the chance of remaining always 
young, however fantastic that chance might be, or with what fate- 
ful consequences it might be fraught?” (Wilde) “I am the 
same Martin Eden, though for that matter I’m a bit worse—I 
smoke now. Don’t you smell my breath?” In reply she pressed her 
open fingers against his lips, placed them graciously and play- 
fully, and in expectancy of the kiss that of old had always been 
the consequence. (J. London) One was dealing here with people 
who said and did what they liked and damned the consequences. 
(Galsworthy) The public was so prejudiced against wealth 
in such cases. Yet, some sort of a defense on the part of the Grif- 
fiths would certainly be expected by the public, ... And in con- 
sequence; it was necessary for Mr. Griffiths and his son to decide 
how they would prefer to proceed—whether with very distin- 
guished criminal lawyers, .. . or with less forceful counsel, or none. 
(Dreiser) One day early in April Andrew discovered a cavity 
in a back tooth and went, in consequence, upon an aiternoon of 
the following week, in search of the Society’s dentist. (C ro nin) 


EFFECT, result 

Effect denotes the state of things, conditions, arising trom or 
caused by an action or process, a result, affecting mind or body, or 
external nature; consequence. 

The difference between effect and result is that an effect is that 
which is produced, usually more or less immediately and directly, 
but result may be near or remote, and often is the sum of effects or 
consequences as making an end or final outcome. 

Thus, the effect of a blow on the head may be concussion of the 
brain; the consequence, shattered health; the result the retirement of 
the injured man from active business. 

Examples: The effect of heat. I told him several times 
but with no effect. 

“May be it is not late to-day, but anyhow, what was the effect 
of my advice I gave you?” (Robertson) The effect of this 
conversation was beyond our expectation; he gave us his word 
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of honour never to do it again ... (Robertson) “She 
remained in bed, but when she began to use your medicine the effect 
was seen on the other day.” (Dar wing) Hewas thinking of all 
the people before him now—of his mother, Sondra—oi all the 
people throughout the entire United States—who would read and 
so know ... he wanted to know of Jephson what the use of 
all that was. And Jephson had replied: “Educational effect.” 
(Dreiser) “There is nothing he can’t do or hasn’t done. Opera- 
tions! You ought to have seen them. Let me tell you this, Doctor, 
once he took aman’s brains out and put them back again. Yes, 
look at me if you like, Doctor Page scraped these brains and put 
them back again.” She lay back in her chair and gazed at him, 
trying to read the effect of her words. (Cronin) 


ISSUE, result 

Issue denotes a result of a series of events, outcome, upshot; some- 
thing proceeding from any source, as an effect, or consequence; 
the ultimate result. 

The difference between issue and consequence is that consequence 
may be intermediate or final, but issues are always final; besides, 
issue usually implies a result that is a solution or a resolution. 

Examples: To abide the issue. The issue of an undertak- 

ing or a proceeding. To bring a campaign to a successful issue. 
The issue of the battle. 


REWARD, noun 


REWARD denoies the act of rewarding, the state of being reward- 
ed or which is given in return for anything, something done or received. 
Reward denotes especially something given or obtained in acknowl- 
edgement of merit, hardship, service, or achievement; recompense; 
prise. 

Examples: The reward for valour. A reward for one’s 
Services. 

At last Becky’s kindness and attention to the chief of her 
husband’s family were destined to meet with an exceeding great 
reward; a reward which, though certainly somewhat unsubstantial, 
the little woman coveted with greater eagerness than more positive 
benefits. (Thackeray) There were poisons so subtle that 
to know their properties one had to sicken of them. There were 
maladies so strange that one had to pass through them if one 
sought to understand their nature. And, yet, what a great reward 
one received ... What matter what the cost was? One could 
never pay too high a price for any sensation. (W il de) “Perhaps 
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I was suffering a little from overwork ... J] dont’ know. But I 
did begin to find life toilsome, its rewards, as I came near them, 
cheap.” (W eI 1s) With the wane of the afternoon went her hopes, 
her courage, and her strength. She had been astonishingly persist- 
ent. So earnest an effort was well deserving of a better reward. 
(Dreiser) . 

Proverbs: The end and reward of toil is rest. Honour 
is the reward of valour. The reward oi a thing well done is to have 
done it. 


SYNONYMS 
PRIZE RECOMPENSE 


PRIZE; reward 

Prize denotes that which is offered as an honour or reward for 
mierit, excellence or success, or what is given to the winner; it is 
a reward for victory or superiority as in a contest or competition. 

The difference between prize and reward is that a reward conveys 
no idea of effort on the part of the person getting it; but prize refers 
to something concrete offered especially as a reward of one’s effort. 

Examples: A prize at an exhibition or show. To win a 
prize for an essay. A winner of a prize for a discovery, the best 
novel of the year, music, etc. 

There’s some particular prize we all of us value, and that every 
man of spirit will venture his life for. (Thackeray) Was it 
that his generous heart warmed to her at the prospect of misfor- 
tune, or that the idea of losing the dear little prize made him 
value it more? (Thackeray) Georgy made great progress in 
the school ... He brought home numberless prizes and testimo- 
nials of ability. (Thackeray) 

O, Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells | hear, the people are exhulting. 

(Walt Whitman) 

The stakes oifered in this affair consisted chiefly of diamonds. . 
The announcement of these valuable prizes created a considerable 
sensation. (W el 1s) 


RECOMPENSE, reward 

Recompense denotes something given or done in return for acts 
performed, services rendered, etc.; reward; it also implies something 
done or given to make good, afford satisfaction for loss or injury, 
etc., compensation. 

The difference between recompense and reward is that recom- 
pense often specifically implies a desire to make amends or compen- 
sation for inconvenience, hardship, etc. 
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Examples:.., 

Renown was his principal recompense for years of hard work. 
{(B. Franklin) “I should like to offer you some slight recom- 
pense for your disappointment.” (George Eliot) 

Proverbs: As you do to others, expect others to make 
the same recompense to you. To recompense good with evil. 


RIPE, adjective 


RIPE means ready for reaping or gathering, as grain, fruits, etc.; 
grown to full perfection, mature; fully grown or developed, arrived at 
a high or the highest point of development or excellence. Ripe means 
also characterized by full development of body or mind. In its lit- 
eral sense, it is applied chiefly to fruits ready for eating, to’ grains 
or vegetables ready for harvesting. Figuratively, it often merely 
implies readiness, or full preparedness for action, activity, or use. 

Examples: Ripe fruit, corn, etc. Ripe harvest. Ripe 
years. Ripe old age. Ripe wheat. Ripe vegetables. A ripe apple. 

Ripe experience. Ripe in beauty. | 

“Ripe toexploits and mighty enterprises.” (Shakespeare) 

And hurrying headlong up the slope again, with that tumult 

sweeping after him, he stumbled against one of these stunted 

bushes, and a ripe fruit cameoff it into his hand. (We11s) Let 
this be the start to the biggest circulation drive we have seen. 

The time is ripe for this. To-day thousands of new readers could 

be won. Our slogan is “Make 1961 Daily Worker Year.” (Daily 

Worker, 1961) 

Proverb: Soon ripe, soon rotten. 


SYNONYMS 
MATURE MELLOW 


MATURE, ripe 

Mature is ripe, fully developed, having reached maximum growth; 
when applied to living things, mind and intelligence, it means thor- 
oughly formed, developed by care, training and experience; more 
often, however, mature implies attainment of the prime of life, when 
the person is at the height of his power physically and mentally. 
Mature may also be applied to things, actions, plans, thought, de- 
cision, etc., resulting from well-developed mental faculties, prudent, 
wise, based upon careful deliberation and wide experience; well 
thought of, complete in every detail; the completion of a course, proc- 
ess, or period. 

The difference between mature and ripe-is that ripe is applied 
to what is ready to be dealt with practically; mature to what has had 
sufficient time bestowed upon it. A project may be said to be ripe 
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for execution, reflection may be said to be mature to which sufficient 
time has been given, an age may be said to be mature which has at- 
tained the highest pitch of perfection, a scheme is mature when it 
is well designed, ripe when it is fit for carrying out; mature brings 
to view the process, ripe indicates the result. A fruit is ripe when it 
requires no more sustenance from its parent stock; a judgement is 
mature which requires no more time and knowledge to render it per- 
fect or fitted for exercise. 
Examples: Mature plans. Mature deliberation. Mature 
appearance. A mature tree. A mature animal. A mature thinker. 
A mature affection. Mature in years. | | 
“This could happen with any one, but mind you, fifty is a 
mature age, when one should be able to understand such things. ” 
(Podington) There were times when his heart held a strange 
dull ache which, as a mature bachelor of medicine, he had hitherto 
believed impossible. (Cronin) 


MELLOW, ripe 

Mellow if applied to fruit means ripe, soft, sweet and juicy, if 
applied to wine—well matured, soft and pleasant to the taste, hav- 
ing a rich and delicate flavour. Mellow may also mean agreeable to 
{he senses. 

The difference between mellow and ripe is that ripe denotes com- 
plete growth beyond which the process of decay begins, but mellow 
implies sweetness and richness, complete absence of sharpness or 
asperity. 

Examples: Mellow wine. Mellow cheese. Mellow fruit. 

Mellow tlavour. Mellow tones or tints. 

Mellow nuts have hardest rind. (Scott) His eyes lit up 
suddenly and his voice grew mellow and soft. (Maugham) 


SHOW, verb 


To SHOW is to exhibit, to display, or to demonstrate and thus 
cause or allow to be seen or looked at, to bring before, present to 
the sight. It is also to point out, indicate; it may also mean to bring 
before the mind, to evince, to manifest, to prove by argument; to 
cause to be understood, to present to the intelligence, explain; reveal. 
To show also means to display or exhibit in a conspicuous or preten- 
tious way; to parade. Show has a rather wide range of applica- 
tion. 

Examples: 

Show me the shortest way to the village. The thermometer 
showed fourteen below zero. To show one’s feelings. To show 
mercy or kindness. He never shows what he thinks. 

I was shown ten times a day, to the wonder and satisfaction of 
all people. (S wif t) She curled her hair and showed her shoulders 
at him, as much as to say: Did you ever see such jet ringlets and 
such a complexion? (Thackeray) He showed all the outward 
signs of a mind at ease. (George Eliot) He asked a question 
or two designed to show his intelligence. (H arris) A lift of the 
eyebrow and a shrug of the shoulder show his displeasure. (A. Gray) 
“‘[ have many arguments to show you that you are not right.” 
(B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
DEMONSTRATE EXHIBIT PARADE 
DISPLAY INDICATE POINT 
EVINCE MANIFEST REVEAL 


DEMONSTRATE, show; manifest, exhibit 

To demonstrate is to show. 

It differs from show in that it is used chiefly in reference to feel- 
ings and especially implies external signs of inner states such as 
enthusiasm, emotional excitement, and the like. 

Examples: To demonstrate one’s approval by loud ap- 
plause. The workers marched through the streets with flags and 
posters demonstrating their solidarity. 

Paul was a personage who demonstrated all his sentiments, 
and performed his various parts in life with the greatest vigour. 
(Thackeray) : 


DISPLAY, show, exhibit, manifest, reveal, evince 

To display is to allow to be seen, make visible; exhibit to the eye, 
show; to display is literally to spreadsomething out so that it may 
be most completely and favourably seen; it is to make manifest in 
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any way, evince, show signs of possessing; expose ostentatiously. 
To display is also to exhibit to observation generally, or to the mind; 
to reveal. To display applies both to material things and to feelings 
and mental qualities. 

The difference between display and show is that we show to one 
or to many, but we usually display in as public a manner, and to as 
great numbers, as possible. 


Examples: 

To display a flag. To display fear. To display great intelligence. 
To display bravery. To display perfect confidence in oneself. 
His feat displayed daring and heroism. The soldiers displayed 
no fear under the enemy’s fire. 

The exhibition of pictures was criticised because the best paint- 
ings were not properly displayed. (Cor ing) Passing a passion- 
ately, lighted oasis of young ladies displaying to the interested 
Londoner the acme of Parisian undress, she felt Michael incline to- 
wards her. (Galsworthy) Hanson jumped out of bed with 
more celerity than he usually displayed and looked at the note. 
(Dreiser) This evening, having proudly displayed his collec- 
tion, he suddenly remarked to Andrew ... “I don’t want any 
of your patients.” (Cronin) 


EVINCE, show; manifest, display, exhibit 

To evince is to show, make evident or manifest; it may also mean 
to give evidence of possessing, feeling, etc. 

Evince differs from show in being generally used in respect of 
feelings, inner states, etc. 


Examples: To evince surprise, sympathy, interest. To 
evince ignorance. To evince great emotion. He evinced himself a 
generous man. 

Caroline had no objection to this Belgian cookery; indeed, she 
rather liked it for a change, and it was well she did so, for had 
she evinced a disrelish thereof, such manifestation would have in- 
jured her Mademoiselle’s good graces for ever. (Charlotte 
Bront é) Barraclough uplifted the palms of his hands and the 
whites of his eyes, evincing in the gesture a mere burlesque of 
hypocrisy. (Charlotte Bronté) I have intimated that she 
was a peculiar personage; and in nothing was her peculiarity more 
shown than in the nature of the interest she evinced for Caroline. 
(Charlotte Bronté) She interested Mrs. Blenkinsop by 
evincing the deepest sympathy in the raspberry-jam preserving, 
which operation was then going on in the housekeeper’s room. 
(Thackeray) So far as is known he has evinced no interest 
in the project. (Bright) These considerations evince very clear- 
ly that he has no purpose to alter his decision. (T ay lor) 
His answers evinced both wisdom and integrity. (C aro 1) Cashel, 
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bitterly humiliated by his own tears and exasperated by a certain 
cold triumph which his captor evinced on witnessing them ... 
(B. Shaw) 


EXHIBIT, show, manifest, display, reveal 

To exhibit is to expose to view, to show in order to attract at- 
tention to what is rare or interesting. It is to put something in plain 
view and usually in a favourable position for particular observation; 
it is also to display for public inspection or observation, pictures 
or other works of art, museum specimens, livestock, articles for sale, 
etc. To exhibit also means tomanifest, give evidence of physical or 
mental processes, to show signs of possessing; reveal. 

To exhibit differs from to show inasmuch as we may show any- 
thing, good or bad, of interest or of no interest, but we exhibit only 
that which is extraordinary or unusual, besides, we show to one or 
many, but we usually exhibit in a public manner, and to as great a 
number as possible. 

Examples: To exhibit anger. He exhibited great surprise. 
He exhibited ill-will. To exhibit the best flowers at a special show. 
To exhibit courage, patience, acuteness of mind, etc. To exhibit 
porcelain, sculptures, etc. To exhibit unreasonable fear. To ex- 
hibit an invention. To exhibit great bravery in the battle. 

She went to great expenses in new gowns, and bracelets, and 
bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. She adorned her person with 
her utmost skill to please the conqueror, and exhibited all her 
simple accomplishments to win his favour. (Thackeray) 
Jos and the major were asked to dinner—to a dinner the most 
splendid and stupid that perhaps ever Mr. Osborne gave; every 
inch of the family plate was exhibited and the best company was 
asked. (Thackeray) Smith looked up wondering and smil- 
ing at the agitation which the colonel exhibited as he took up the 
paper, and trembling began to read. (Thackeray) When 
old Osborne first heard ... how distinguished an officer Major 
Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal of scorniul incredulity ... 
(Thackeray) In many fashionable gown shops, garments are 
not exhibited but are shown only to prospective purchasers. (L a m- 
bets) “I want you to explain to me why you won’t exhibit Do- 
rian Gray’s picture. I want the real reason.” (W i 1 de) The host 
took Father Vaillant through his corrals and stables to show him 
his stock. He exhibited with peculiar pride two cream-coloured 
mules, stalled side by side. With his own hand he led them out 
of the stable, in order to display to advantage their handsome 
coats. (Cather) 


INDICATE, show 
To indicate is to point to, or direct attention to; to show as 
something existing or taking place, to make known. The proper idea 
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of to indicate is to give certain information or to throw certain light 
on an object of which one is ignorant or in search so as to direct our 
eyes, our steps, our attention, to see, observe, or find it. To indicate 
means also to give a sign of what is in the mind. 

The difference between to indicate and to show is that when we 
show we give evidence or proof, but when we indicate we give a ref- 
erence to, or help in seeing something. 

Examples: To indicate a placeon a map. The thermom- 
eter indicates temperature. Tears indicate grief. His hesitation 
indicates unwillingness. To indicate one’s intentions. To indicate 
the required road. To indicate with one’s finger the distant object. 
which one desires to point out. A sign-post indicated the right road 
for us to follow. 

She drew up the blind, and indicated the back garden. (Ir v in g) 
‘“Will you go backward or forward?” she said, indicating with her 
hand,: first the small door of the dwelling-house. (W agnal) 
Sir Jehoshaphat said that he would be glad to speak with William: 
Smith afterwards in the magistrate’s room, indicating that he 
sympathized with William Smith and wished to exercise upon 
William Smith his well known philanthropy. (Bennett) A mo- 
ment later, as a guide might indicate a fine cathedral, Thomas lifted 
his whip and pointed to the end of a row of houses where, from a 
small lighted doorway, a cloud of steam was emerging. (Cronin) 


MANIFEST, show, display: exhibit, evince, reveal 

To manifest is to make plain to the sight or understanding; to 
show clearly or distinctively; to display, exhibit; to reveal the presence ~ 
of; to evince. In its simplest aspect to manifest is the opposite of to: 
conceal. 

The difference between to manifest and to show is that manifest: 
implies a fuller, plainer and more indubitable revelation than show. 

Examples: To manijest impatience, dissatisfaction, joy,. 
grief, etc. To manifest sympathy. To manifest surprise. To manifest 
interest. He manifested great personal bravery. 

And the symptoms of revolt and discontent which Rawdon mani-- 
jested at her neglect of her son... (Thackeray) He secured 
not only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincere regard, by the feel-: 
ings which he manifested, and which he could not show to his own 
wile. (I hacker ay) Minnie, aiter the good spirits Carrie mani- 
fested at first, expected a fair report. (Dreiser) It took all the 
hope and uncritical good-nature of the audience to keep from 
manifesting pity by that unrest which is the agony of failure. 
(Dreiser} 


PARADE; show, display, exhibit 
To parade is to display ina pretentious or conspicuous way or man-- 
ner; to exhibit or show about ostentatiously or arrogantly; to show off.. 
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The difference between parade and show is that to show is simply 
to let be seen that which a person might, if he wants, keep out of view, 
but to parade is a studious effort to show which serves to attract notice. 

Examples: To parade one’s wealth. To parade one’s know- 
ledge. To parade one’s honesty. He was parading his own good quali- 
ties and virtues. 

A great man never loses so much as when he exhibits intolerance, 
or parades the right of persecution. (S wif t) Great sorrow does 
not parade itself. (Longfellow) “Don’t linger here in Paris 
to parade your victory.” (Browning) He was making empty 
efforts parading knowledge which he did not really possess. (S i n - 
gleton) The pianist was accused of parading his technical dex- 
terity. (Walling) “You parade a great deal upon the vast con- 
cessions made by them to their people.” (M. Elidson) He was 
the last .. . to parade his feelings ... before the eyes of his fellow- 
men. (Bragger) Henry drove so well, so quietly ... without 
parading his skill to her. (D al e) : 


POINT, indicate, show 

To point is to indicate position or direction, or direct attention, 
with or as with the finger; to show; to direct, aim, with a finger, stick, 
etc. at or towards an object. 

The distinction to be drawn between point and show is that many 
things may be shown which cannot be pointed to, as, a person shows 
himself, but he does not point to himself. 

Examples: Topoint the way. To point to aplace. The 
hand of the clock points to five o’clock. Everything points to his 
guilt. 

Michael went up the stairs two at a time and entered a large 
square room, where Mr. Blythe, back to the door, was pointing with 
a ruler to a circle drawn on a map. (Galsworthy) “They 
say you never cross O’Connell Bridge without seeing a white horse.” 
— “] see a white man this time, ” said Gabriel. “Where?” asked Mr. 
Bartell. Gabriel pointed to the statue, on which lay patches of snow. 
(Joyce) “I amnot a teacher: only a fellow-traveller of whom you 
asked the way. I pointed ahead—ahead of myself as well as of you.” 
(B. Shaw) 


REVEAL; expose; display; exhibit 

To reveal is to lay open to view, make visible, display, exhibit, to 
expose to sight or knowledge what was formerly hidden or previously 
not known, as if by lifting a curtain that veils or obscures, to show. 

To reveal differs from to show in meaning to expose, display, exhi- 
bit or show especially that which was previously not seen or concealed. 

The difference between all the synonyms of this group is that to 
show is to allow to be seen; to demonstrate is to show feelings; to dis- 
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play is to show publicly; to evince is to show outward marks of emotion: 
to exhibit is to expose to view; to indicate is to direct attention to; to 
manifest is to make plain to the sight; to parade is to show ostentatious- 
ly; to point is to indicate as with the finger; to reveal is to make visible 
that which was previously not seen. 


; Examples: He revealed his wounds. To reveal one’s iden- 
tity. 

Reading so much gave birth to a passion which he dared not to 
reveal. (B ur g) The scientist has revealed to us fully his own ob- 
jects ... (Nauling) The old gentleman revealed the whole 
truth to her—that his son was still paying the annuity, which his 
own imprudence had flung away. (Thackeray) This portrait 
would be to him the most magical of mirrors. As it had revealed to 
him his own body, so it would reveal to him his own soul. (W il de) 

. the girl was not afraid of being punished for letting 
me go: But she made me swear, first, never to reveal the hiding- 
place; and I never have. (J. London) But Soames sat long in 
his chair, the prey of no less gnawing ache—a jealous ache, as if it 
had been revealed to him that this fellow held precedence of him- 
self... (G@alsworth y) Carrie gladly complied, and revealed 
all the details of the undertaking as she understood it. (Dreiser) 
Life levels all men. Death reveals the eminent. (B.S h aw) “What 
did they want?” She met his scrutiny for the first time, fully reveal- 

ing the vexation and anxiety in her eyes. She spoke hurriedly. 
“They came about four o’clock — asked for you. I told them you 
were out.” (Cronin) 


To SHOW a picture; to DEMONSTRATE one’s delight; to DIS- 
PLAY goods for sale; to EVINCE great sorrow at parting; to EXHI- 
BIT paintings; to INDICATE. the required place; to MANIFEST a 


desire; to PARADE one’s wealth; to POINT witha finger; to REVEAL 
one’s intentions. 


SIMPLE, adjective 


SIMPLE means not complex or complicated; not difficult fo under- 
stand, not intricate; easy to perform or to do; not elaborate, or highly 
wrought, plain. It may also mean not luxurious, expensive, or rich, 
plain; having no embellishment or accessories. Simple is the opposite 
to complex, or complicated. 

Examples: Simple food. Simple furniture. A simple state- 
ment. A simple arrangement. A simple argument. A simple task. - 

A simple mode of dress. A simple way of arranging the hair. A simple 


style of writing. A simple mode of life. A simple mechanism. A 
simple construction. 
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“Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed to be simple 
is to be great.” (Shakespeare) “Well, Mr. Holmes, there is 
no use denying that there is something on my mind. And yet it 
is such an absurd business that I did not want to bother you about 
it. But, although it is very simple, it is rather strange, and I know 
that you like all that is not ordinary.” (Conan Doyle) Yet 
they were a kindly people. Their enjoyments were simple, and were 
found usually in their own homes, ... (Cronin) 

Proverb: The language of truth is simple. 


SYNONYM 
PLAIN. 

PLAIN, simple 

Plain means not elaborate or highly wrought; simple; not luxurious 
or rich; prepared without high seasoning. Plain also means frank, sin- 
cere, candid (said of speech, words, thoughts, etc.). 

The difference between plain and simple is that simple is not elabo- 
rate or complex, but plain has little or no adornment: we may have a 
simple type of dress, but on the other hand we may have expensive 
but plain clothing. Another difference between these two words is. 
that that which is simple needs not to be explained, but that which is 
plain has already explained itself. 

Examples: A plain dress. Plain food. Plain cooking. 
Plain clothes. Plain dealing. Plain speaking. Plain silk. 

“All I want is a plain answer to my question.” (Wilde) 
Carrie became conscious of an inequality. Her own plain blue 
dress, with its black cotton tape trimmings, now seemed to her shab- 
by. (Dreiser) The way to school was plain enough; the game 
consisted in finding some way that wasn’t plain, ss olf ten 
minutes early in some almost hopeless direction, ...(Wel1s) 
It was a very different meal ... Though plain, every dish was 
good and there was plenty of if. (Cronin) After he had made a 
complete clinical survey of the pulmonary conditions oi all the 
workmen in the district, ...he had plain evidence ... of lung 
diseases amongst anthracite workers. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: As plain as the nose on a man’s face. Plain 
dealing is praised more than practised. 


i. SLOW, adjective 


SLOW means that which is taking a considerable time, or longer 
than the average or usual time, to perform some action; behind the 
standard of time; not advancing, improving, or growing rapidly; not 
quick in occurrence. Slow means also acting or moving without haste 
or rapidity, leisurely, gradually; as change, growth, etc.; inactive, 
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inert, dilatory; sluggish in nature, disposition, or function, tardy 
in comprehending, mentally sluggish; not quick-witted. Slow may be 
said of anything that is the opposite of quickor fast in its 
motion, its performance, its operation, or the like. 


Examples: A slowtrain. A slow stream. A slow procession 
of cars. He is a slow worker. He is very slow in preparing the les- 
sons. A sfow runner. My watch is slow. A slow growth. Don’t be 
slow with the answer. 

Shirley showed she had been sincere in saying she should be 


- glad of Caroline’s society, by frequently seeking it: and indeed, if 


she had not sought it, she would not have had it: for Miss Helstone 
was slow to make fresh acquaintance. (Charlotte Bront é@) 
One must be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath. (Mark 
Twain) Nearly five o’clock. A few miners were already in the 
street. As Andrew walked with them, spent and slow, .. . he kept 
thinking blindly. (Cronin) Suddenly Evans turned and caught 
sight of Andrew. He started and a s/ow flush of shame and resent- 
ment spread over his face. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Slow at meat, slow at work. Be s/ow in choosing, 
but slower in changing. Be slow of giving advice, ready to do a ser- 
vice. Be slow to promise, quick to perform. S/ow and steady wins 
the race. Slow but sure. 


SYNONYMS 


DILATORY LEISURELY TARDY 


DILATORY, slow, tardy 
Dilatory means inclined to delay, slow in getting things done, 


tardy, not prompt; one is dilatory who is a habitual laggard, or in- 
clined to procrastinate. 


Dilatory differs from slow in pointing to the cause of slowness, 


namely inertness or indifference. 
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Examples: A dilatory strategy. A dilatory motion in an 
assembly. Dilatory in undertaking business. A dilatory servant. A 
dilatory correspondent. A dilatory way of proceeding. Dilatory 
measures. A dilatory messenger. 

By long deliberation and dilatory projects they may both be 
lost. (Samuel Johnson) But between dilatory payment and 
bankruptcy there is a great distance. (Samuel Johnson) 
Though dilatory in undertaking business, he was quick in its exe- 
cution. (Austen) “I am as prompt as you are dilatory.” (Ste- 
venson.) “You shall haveno longer cause to think me dilatory.” 
(Parkins) “If we continue to be dilatory in our actions, our aid 
may come too late.” (Conant) 
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LEISURELY; slow 

_ Leisurely means acting, proceeding or done without haste; slow: 
characterized by leisure, taking abundant time; leisurely also implies 
a lack of hurry, or slowness that suggests that there is no pressure of 
time. Leisurely is used not only of persons and their acts, but of things 
that have no relation fo persons. 

_ The difference between leisurely and slow is that that which is 
slow acts or moves without haste or rapidity, but that which is fei- 
surely moves with the slowness allowed by ample time or the absence 
of pressure. 

Examples: A leisurely walk. A leisurely manner. A lei- 
surely speech. Leisurely movements. To take a leisurely journey. To 
make a /eisurely survey. An unhurried and Jeisurely stroll. 

The men of Jeisurely minds. (Coleridge) Breakfast was a 
leisurely meal. (B e y o t) He passed two or three natives clad in 
nothing but the lava-lava, with huge umbrellas over them. They 
geen ‘and with leisurely movements, very upright. (M a u- 
gham 


TARDY, slow, dilatory 

Tardy means moving or acting slowly; slow, sluggish, lingering; 
‘belated, late, coming or done too late. It may also mean making little 
progress in a comparatively long time. 

The difference between tardy and slow is that tardy does not neces- 
sarily imply slowness in movement but rather suggests a state of 
being delayed by any of a number of other causes. | 

Examples: Tardy growth. Tardy appearance. Tardy re- 
form. Yardy arrival. 

“You may freely censure him for being fardy in his payment.” 
(Arbuthnot) Thus the firmest timber is of fardy growth. 
(Samuel Johnson) Check the éardy flight of time. (Ten- 
nyson) I faint, my tardy blood forgets to flow. (R a y) 


SORROW, noun 


SORROW denotes sadness, pain of mind, grief, distress, bitter 
suffering, unhappiness felt for or aroused by one’s own or another’s 
misfortune, disappointment, loss, etc. especially as caused by loss 
or misfortune; regret. 

Examples: “...my poor wile has a headache that you 
are to bring death down upon two men of honour, and plunge two 
of the most excellent and ancient families in the kingdom into 
disgrace and sorrow.” (Thackeray) Ihad a strange feeling 
that Pate had in store for me exquisite joys and exquisite sorrow. 
(Wilde) A man who is master of himself can end a sorrow as 
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easily as he can invent a pleasure. (Wilde) She went away 
weeping audibly, and he felt a pang of sorrow shoot through him 
at sight of her heavy body and uncouth gait. (J. London} 

Proverbs: Sorrow comes unsent for. Of your sorrow don’t 
be too sad, of your joy don’t be too glad. When sorrow is asleep 
wake it not. A sorrow shared is but half a trouble but joy that’s 
shared is a joy made double. : 


SYNONYMS 
DISTRESS GRIEF 


DISTRESS, sorrow 

Distress denotes sorrow, grief, affliction, or that which causes 
sorrow. Distress is a painful interference with the mind’s calmness 
and activity, a combined feeling of suffering and helplessness. 

The difference between distress and sorrow is that sorrow is bitter 
suffering caused by loss, but distress implies acute suffering caused 
by the pressure of trouble or adversity. He who is in distress is distract- 
edin mind and uneasy, not knowing whither to turn or how to pro- 
cure relief. 


Examples: 

“He has always been a burden round your mother’s neck. 
She has paid his debts over and over again; he has often been drunk, 
abused and threatened her; and now he is gone to Buenos Aires 
with adancer . . . He took your mother’s pearls to give to her.” Val - 
jerked up his hand, then. At that signal of distress Winifred cried 
out: “That’ll do, Soames—stop.” (Galsworth’y) Her spirit 
sank. .. Carrie finally decided that she would give the money back. 
It was wrong to take it. She would go down in the morning and hunt 
for work. At noon she would meet Drouet as agreed and tell him. 
At this decision her heart sank, until she was the old Carrie of dis- 
tress. (Dreiser) He was loving her too intensely to think of 
giving her up in this his hour of distress. He clutched her hand ner- 
vously and pressed it with all the force of an appeal. (Dreiser) 
Old Yacob was greatly distressed to find Medina inconsolable, and 
besides—what made it more distressing—he liked Nunez for many 
things. (Wells) : 

Proverb: Two in distress make sorrow less. 


GRIEF, sorrow, distress 

Grief denotes deep, protracted, mental suffering; sorrow, distress, 
woe. All these words imply a state of suffering which differs either in 
the degree or the cause or in both. 

Grief differs from sorrow in implying keen suffering, especially 
for a particular reason; besides, sorrow is less than grief, grief is more 
active and demonstrative than sorrow. Grief expresses a state of 
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Se mental trouble, while sorrow is less acute and is commonly 
inged with regret. 

Examples: 

From this time Hamlet affected a certain wildness and strange- 
ness in his apparel, his speech, and behaviour, and did so excellently 
counterfeit the madman, that the king and queen were both deceived, 
and not thinking his grief for his father’s death... (Charles 
Lamb) It was these thoughts regarding the living, far more than 
any great poignancy of grief respecting the dead, which affected 
Harry Esmond while in prison after his trial. (Thackeray) 

. she looked back to the freedom and the beggary of the old studio 
in Soho with so much regret, that everybody fancied she was con- 
sumed with grief for her father. She had a little room in the garret, 
where the maids heard her walking and sobbing at night, but it 
was with rage, and not with grief. (Thackeray) Mr. William 
Dobbin retreated to a remote outhouse in the playground where 
he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness and woe. Who 
among us is there that does not recollect similar hours of bitter, 
bitter child’s grief? (Thacker ay) “Miss Briggs and I are plunged 
in grief and despondency for the death of our papa.” (Thack- 
eray) She won over a good many by bursting into tears about 
her boy, and exhibiting the most frantic grief when his name 
was mentioned,...(Thackeray) Grief can take care of itself, 
but to get the full value of | joy, you must have somebody to divide 
it with. (Mark Twain) On her spiritual side, also, she was 
rich in feeling, as such a nature well might be. Sorrow in her was 
aroused by many a spectacle of an uncritical upwelling of griey 
for the weak and the helpless. (Dreiser) 

Proverbs: All griefs with bread are less. Little griefs are 
loud, great griefs are silent. New grief awakens the old. That grief 
is light which is capable of counsel. Time and thinking tame 
the strongest grief. Friendships multiply joys and divide griefs. 


SPEAK, verb 


To SPEAK is to make utterances of any kind usually for purposes 
of communication; to articulate words so as to express one’s thoughts. 
it is also to address an audience, pronounce a discourse, to converse. 
To use or exercise the faculty of speech; to talk. 

Examples: How many languages do you speak? To speak 
distinctly. To speak much is one thing, to speak well is another. 
Nature has given us two ears, two eyes, and but one tongue; to 
the end, we should hear and see more than we speak. (Steven- 
son) The wise man, before he speaks, will consider well what he 
speaks, to whom he speaks, and where and when. (Mark T wain) 
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But the most radical change of all, and the one that pleased her 
most, was the change in his speech. Not only did he speak more cor- 
rectly but he spoke more easily, and there were many new words in 
his vocabulary. (J. London) Always think before you speak and 
keep your temper. (R. Haggard) Mademoiselle Beauce had 
taught Holly to speak French like herself. (G@alsworthy) 
Proverbs: He that speaks without care shall remember 
with sorrow. Hear twice before you speak once. Think today and 
speak tomorrow. He knows most that speaks least. They that love 
most, speak least. Speaking without thinking is shooting without 
aiming. He cannot speak well, that cannot hold his tongue. 


re SYNONYMS 
CONVERSE TALK 


CONVERSE, speak; talk 

To converse is to interchange thoughts and opinions in speech; 
to speak; to engage in conversation, to talk with a person on, upon a 
subject. 

The difference between converse and speak is that to speak ma 
be used with or without reference to a hearer or hearers but converse 
always implies an exchange of ideas, or thoughts. 

Examples: To converse with a friend. To converse on an 
interesting subject. 
“Tf you wish to converse with me define your terms.” (S w i f t) 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. (Southerne) 
My heart clave to him as soon as he spoke. And the more wecon- 

versed, so much the more did I esteem him. (B ur ton) He was 
proud at being allowed to hold his father’s cane and see him con- 
verse with the great ones of the city. (Barnet) “I see that you 
are ready, well, | am always ready to converse on this burning sub- 
ject...” (Cl ark) “I converse only with myself and my books. ”— 
“But this company is rather dull,” interrupted Ben. “Maybe for 
you but not for me,” was the answer. (R allington) By this 
time I was speaking quite well, and we had been conversing with 
each other on different subjects. (J. London) No one is quali- 
lied to converse in public who is not highly contented without such 
conversation. (B. Sh aw) Then, as he shuffled past the wings, 
he came upon two figures conversing in low tones. (B ates) 


TALK; speak, converse 


To talk is to use a language as a means of conversation, expression 
or communication; to speak, especially the familiar speech or ordinary 
intercourse. 
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The difference between talk and speak is that to speak may refer 


even to incoherent or disconnected utterances and does not necessarily 
imply the presence of a hearer or hearers, whereas to talk usually im- 
plies a connected discourse and the presence of a hearer or hearers. 
Besides, talk may imply a conversation of some length. 


Examples: 

Mr. and Mrs. Witiiterly, who had talked rather at the Nickle- 
by’s than to each other... (Dickens) We know well enough 
that we should not falk of our wives, but we seem not to know that 
we should talk still less of ourselves. (Emerson) And as we 
bring our characters forward, | will ask leave. . . not only to intro- 
duce them, but occasionally ... to talk about them... (Thack- 
eray) “I like books and poetry,... butI’ve never thought 
about them the way you have. That’s why I can’t falk about them.” 
J. London) “I often feel I want someone to falk to.” She 
smiled. “What do you want to falk about?”...— “Oh, my 
work, I suppose.” (Cr on in) 

Proverbs: Turn your tongue seven times beiore talking. 
He who falks much says many foolish things. The less people think 
the more they talk. He talks much that has least to say. 


SPEECH, noun 


SPEECH in the sense treated here means a communication to an 


audience; any public discourse which is intended to influence or 
entertain a group of listeners; an address or discourse of a more 
or less formal character delivered to an audience or assembly; an 
oration. 


Examples:A political speech. The delegate delivered a 
speech for 10 minutes. 

“They are going to print my speech in a tract-iorm.” (Dick - 
ens) “Did you write what is in the book?”— “Yes, sir.”— “Why 
did you write them?”— “Merely as a record of my thoughts, sir.” 
— “They are not notes of speeches or anything like that?” Davidson 
could not help laughing: “Good heavens, no, sir! I never made a 
speech in my life.” (A 1dington) As to what he wanted to say 
to her he was not at all clear. He would, he thought, express some 
kind of appreciation of her wonderful talent. He rehearsed a private 
and very earnest speech to her. {(B ates ) Of that earnest and flat- ° 
tering speech he had composed in the dressing-room he could re- 
member nothing. (B ates) 


SYNONYMS 
ADDRESS DISCOURSE ORATION 
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ADDRESS, speech 
Address denotes a speech, an outward expression of thoughts, wheth- 


er oral, printed or written; also the act or process of making such 
expression. 


Address differs from speech in implying a rather formal, planned 


speech appropriate to a particular subject or occasion, and emphasizing 
the importance of the speech or distinction in the speaker. 


Examples: An address of thanks. An address on current 
problems. The commencement address. The delegate is scheduled 
to deliver three addresses on his trip. 

His address lasted only ten minutes but they were ten minutes 
of burning words. (R. Smith) The chairman opened the meet- 
ing with an address which was also broadcasted. (R. Smit h) 

. it became Belknap’s duty to say his last word for Clyde. And 
_to this he gave an entire day, most carefully and in the spirit of 
his opening address, retracing and emphasizing every point... 
(Dreiser) 


DISCOURSE, speech 
Discourse denotes a long formal speech to an audience; it also 


means a formal discussion of a subject inaspeech. A discourse may be 
on familiar, historical, philosophical or other subjects. 


Discourse differs from speech in implying a methodical and in- 


structive speech. 


Examples: Heheld a discourse for over an hour and how 
orderly and lucid it was. (S wif t) The hour for parting came; and 
the grief of that moment was considerably lessened by the admirable 
discourse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. Not that the 
parting speech caused Amelia to philosophize ... but it was into- 
lerably dull, pompous, and tideous. (Thackeray) “For! own it 
seems fome.. .,” said Mrs. Micawber, who always fell back on me 
...-to whomsoever else she might address her discourse at start- 
ing, “that the time is come when the past should be buried in 
oblivion.” (Dickens) Our arrival was planned to be at noon 
but we arrived at two, ... they welcomed us as friends and 
brothers ... their speeches were brilliant, and the leader’s 
discourse sounded more like a song than an official address. 
(Warding) His discourse sounds big, but means nothing. 
(Stevenson) 


ORATION, speech, address, discourse 
Oration means a solemn or formal, public speech or discourse treat- 


ing some important subject ina dignified language or style and man- 
ner and according to the rules of oratory; a speech, especially one pre- 

pared beforehand and delivered on a special occasion. The aim of 

— is to captivate the imagination and rouse the passions and emo- 
ions. 
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Oration differs from speech in implying eloquence, rhetorical 
style, and often an appeal to the emotions ofa large audience or as- 
sembly. 

Examples: The orations of Cicero are justly admired. A 
funeral oration. The celebration was opened with an oration of the 
president. 

The greatest orations of the two first orators of any age, Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines. (Lowell) It is a thing of no great 
difficulty to rise objections against another man’s oration,—no, it is 
a very easy matter; but to produce a better in its place is a work 
extremely troublesome. (B 1! un f) 


SPLENDID, adjective 


SPLENDID means magnificent, gorgeous, sumptuous, superb: 
imposing, or making a striking impression; inspiring the imagination 
or causing emotions of great admiration; grand, glorious; combining 
grandeur with brightness, brilliant. Splendid is used colloquially in 
the sense of very good, excellent, or fine. 

Examples:A splendid scene. A splendid victory. Splendid 
jewellery. Splendid talents. A splendid career. A splendid pageant. 
To have a splendid time. 

Of course they did not intend to occupy permanently an apart- 
ment so splendid. (Thackeray) “What an accomplished lit- 
tle devil she is!” thought he. “What a splendid actress and manag- 
er!” (Thackeray) “What you did about the kid was splen- 
did. | admire you for it.” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
BRILLIANT GORGEOUS SUMPTUOUS 
GLORIOUS GRAND SUPERB 
MAGNIFICENT 


BRILLIANT, splendid 
‘Brilliant means splendid, having qualities which attract atten- 
tion, provoke admiration; having exceptional talent, ability, etc.; 
said of persons; appealing to, or striking the fancy or imagination, 
said of qualities or actions. 

Brilliant differs from splendid in implying cleverness, brightness 
and colour, but it suggests light primarily rather than colour, and 
therefore means shining with a sparkling brightness. 

Examples: Brilliant mind, talents, wit, intelligence. A 
brilliant idea. He is a brilliant scientist. 

Our literary history presents few examples of a career so bril- 
liant as that of Walter Scott. (T. S h aw) Rosemary Fell was not 
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exactly beautiful. No, you couldn’t have called her beautiful . . 
She was young, brilliant, extremely modern, very well dressed, . . . 
(K.Mansfield)... the portrait had cost a thousand pounds and 
it was probably worth at least fifteen hundred in the picture mar- 
ket ... It marked the summit of Sir Jehoshaphat’s career, which 
was perhaps the most successful and brilliant in the history of the 
Five Towns. (Bennett) 


GLORIOUS, splendid 


Glorious means possessing glory, illustrious, splendid, having, 
or worthy to have high renown, august, triumphant, also radiantly 
beautiful. Colloquially it also means extremely pleasant, intensely 
delightful. 

. Glorious differs from splendid in meaning radiant with light and 
beauty that is worthy of admiration. 

Examples: A glorious achievement, victory. To have a 
glorious time, holiday. A glorious sunset. Glorious music. What a 
‘glorious weather! 

But the campaign, if not very glorious, was very pleasant. New 
sights of nature, by sea and land— ... (Thackeray) Never 
was such a glorious scheme to her partial mind, never such 4 
devoted knight to execute it. (Thackera y) When we read 
that a noble nobleman has left for the Continent, or that another 
noble nobleman had an execution in his house, tlre defeat seems 
glorious even, and we respect the victim in the vastness of his ruin. 
(Thackeray)... the regiment was graciously given by his 
majesty to Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd who had commanded it in 
many glorious fields. (Thackeray) It was a glorious night, 
with a great full moon gleaming in a purplesky. (Vo y nich) He 
hated the thought of ceasing to live, even for so short a time, and 
his sole consolation was that the alarmclock was set five hours 
ahead. He would lose only five hours anyway, and then the jangl- 
ing bell would jerk him out of unconsciousness and he would 
have before him another glorious day of nineteen hours. (J. Lon- 
don) As often happens after a grey daybreak the sun had risen in 
a warm and glorious splendour. (Conrad) Then swiftly, beauti- 
fully, the muffled explosions followed: two, three, four, five, and 
the last glorious detonation that must have been at least a quarter 
of a mile down the valley. (Cronin) 


GORGEOUS, splendid, magnificent 

Gorgeous means making a striking impression upon the eye; splen- 
did; magnificent, imposing, sumptuous; brightly coloured with special 
reference to splendour and richness of effect. 

Gorgeous differs from splendid implying striking impression pro- 
duced by display of colours. 
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Examples: The gorgeous tail of apeacock. A gorgeous feast. 
A gorgeous weather, sunset. Gorgeous furniture. A gorgeous attire. 
A gorgeous array oi handsome gilts. | 
He felt ready to leap upon him and fling him to the ground if 
he dared to lift the gorgeous hanging that concealed the secret of 
his life. (Wilde)... if our streets were not stung with signs 
of gorgeous hues and thronged with hurrying purchasers, we would 
quickly discover how firmly the chill hand of winter lays upon the 
heart; ... (Dreiser) The room itself spoke with a gorgeous 
brogue. (Cronin) 


GRAND, splendid, magnificent 

Grand means splendid; of imposing character or aspect: magnifi- 
cent in proportion, extent, or belongings. Often it is not physi- 
cal largeness that it implies, but a kind of moral, or aesthetic great- 
ness that makes the thing so described, pre-eminent among its 
kind. 

Grand differs from splendid in implying extent and includes 
likewise the idea of excellence and superiority, beauty and impres- 
Siveness. 

Examples: The view from here is grand. It was a grand 
spectacle. He lives in a grandstyle. Agrand scenery. A grand char- 
acter. A grand idea, conception. A grand palace, display, etc. To 
live in a grand house. Grand clothes. 

Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little hands up, 
and the picture shall have a grand allegorical title, as the frontis- 
pieces have in the Medulla and the spelling-book. (Thackeray) 
Towards the end of May, the army reached Coblentz; and next day, 
... the Duke was entertained at a grand feast by the Elector. All 
as yet was novelty, festivity, and splendour—a brilliant march of a 
great and glorious army through afriendly country, ...(Thack- 
eray) The castle was considered grand by the illiterate; but 
architects condemned it as a nondescript mixture of styles in the 
worst possible taste. (B. Sh aw) Bramwell’s practice was not ex- 
tensive, and did not permit him the luxury of an assistant, but he 
had a grand manner, and some attitudes worthy of a great healer. 
(Cronin) 


MAGNIFICENT, splendid, grand 

Magnificent means exceptionally splendid, excellent; possessing 
surpassing beauty, splendour, size or quality; grand or majestic in 
character or action; also making a splendid appearance or show; ex- 
tremely fine or good. Magnificent means also great in effect, promise, 
or import; it is especially applied to works of art, to those which com- 
bine size, excellence, elaborateness of conception and execution, with 
great effectiveness, asin the case of architecture, clothes, jewels, fur- 
nishings, and the like. 
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The difference between magnificent and splendid is that splendid 
implies something brilliant, gorgeous, or striking, but to entitle a 
work of art to the epithet magnificent this is not sufficient, costliness 
and elaborateness are required. 

Examples: 

A magnificent building, robe, voice, etc. A magnificent pearl. 
A magnificent style of living. A magnificent chorus. A magnificent 
prospect. A magnificent generosity. A magnificent performance of 
Hamlet. 

Geiting the money was nothing—but getting double the sum 
she wanted, and paying nobody—it was a magnificent stroke. 
(Thackeray) “I can’t begin to tell you how much I like you. 
I do more than like you. I admire and respect you. You are magnif- 
icent, and you are magnificently good.” (J. London) 


SUMPTUOUS, splendid, superb 

Sumptuous means splendid, superb, gorgeous, luxuriously fine; 
involving or showing lavish expenditure; rich and costly, magnifi- 
cent; it suggests a grandeur or magnificence that almost overwhelms 
the sense. 

Although both sumptuous and splendid carry the same implication 
of making a striking impression, sumptuous has an additional shade 
of meaning implying extravagant richness and gorgeousness. 

Examples: A sumptuous palace. A sumptuous repast, or 
feast. Sumptuous clothes. 

“Am I right in my conjecture that Mr. Osborne entertained a so- 
ciety of chosen spirits round his sumptuous board last night?” 
(Thackeray) The sumptuous lite of the court provided materi- 
al for some painters. (B in y on) Venice was soon to be known as 
the most beautiful and sumptuous city of Europe. (E11 is) 


SUPERB, magnificent, splendid, grand 

Superb means magnificent, splendid, of the finest quality, of highest 
axcellence, value or beauty; stately, majestic, or grand. Superb indi- 
cates a striking superiority to other objects of the same class. 

Superb differs from splendid being mainly used in respect of objects 
of nature or of art which are of the best, that is, the largest or best de- 
veloped, the best manufactured, the most imposing or elaborate, and 
reach the highest conceivable point of grandeur, splendour, etc. 

Examples: Superb jewels, or diamonds. A superb edifice. A 
superb jandscape. A superb tree, carpet, bracelet. A superb sym- 
phony. Superb wine. A superb performance. 

Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond earrings 
or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated the fair bosom of 
his lady. (Thackeray)... with the sense of personal cleanli- 
ness he was achieving, that gave him even more superb health than 
what he had enjoyed and that made his whole body sing with phy- 
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sical well-being. (J. London) He had the superb ‘vitality of 
early youth. (Cather)... but these were as nothing compared 
with the choice perfection of his collection of old English China. 
It was a superb collection—Spode, Wedgwood, Crown Derby, and 
best of all, old Swansea. (Cronin) The look in his eyes said he 
was going straight to his telephone to tell Doctor Llewellyn apologe- 
tically that he, Llewellyn, was a superb doctor and he, Medley, could 
hear him perfectly. (Cronin) This also was a warmly carpeted, 
restful, sunny room with a superb view of the river. (Cronin) 


All these synonyms are words denoting high admiration and 
outstanding impressive qualities of the thing admired. That which is 
SPLENDID is impressive in its brilliance, radiance, or excellences; 
that which is BRILLIANT is shining with sparkling brightness; or 
cleverness;. that which is GLORIOUS is radiant with light and beau- 
ty; that which is GORGEOUS moves one to admiration by the 
richness and often colourful variety of its effects; that which is 
GRAND conveys the impression of aesthetic vastness or greatness 
with the idea of excellence and superiority; that which is MAGNI- 
FICENT is beautiful, grand, or ostentatious, and combines size, 
excellence and elaborateness; that which is SUMPTUOUS is extrava- 
gantly rich, luxuriously fine; that which is SUPERB is above others 
in, or is of the highest degree of excellence or elegance. 


STRONG, adjective 


STRONG means possessing power to endure strain. [t means physi- 
cally powerful; capable of exerting great force in acting and resist- 
ing; in good health and physical condition, vigorous; robust; sturdy, 
hale. Strong may also mean mentally and morally powertul. 

Examples: Heis a strong man. Strong constitution. Strong 
arms. A strong character or mind. To have a strong will. A person 
with a strong imagination. To have a strong instinct. A strong 
attachment. A strong love. A strong anger. A strong voice. 

He was a Gascon, remarkably tail and unusually strong physi- 
cally. The wildest tales were told of him. (Chesterton) 
They were a simple strain of people... In all things save sight 
they were sfrong and able. (W e 11s) He had always prided him- 
self on being practical, upon his strong infusion of native caution. 
(Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
ROBUST STURDY VIGOROUS 
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ROBUST, strong, sturdy, vigorous 

Robust means having strength, combining toughness of body with 
perfect health; strong, sound, healthy, vigorous in body or mind, or 
voice. 

The difference between strong and robust is that a man may be 
strong in one part of his body and not in another, but a robust man 
is strong in his whole body. Robust is the opposite of all that is deli- 
cate. A little man may be strong though not robust. 

Examples: 
— A-robust body. A robust youth. Robust health. A robust consti- 
tution. To be robust and athletic. . 
A robust boisterous rogue knocked him down. (Ir ving) On’ 
this journey she must have undergone hardships from which the 
most robust man would have shrunk. (T or ton) “How I envy you 
your robust nervous system.” (Collins) 


STURDY, strong, robust, vigorous 

When applied to persons, their actions or movements, sturdy means 
strong, robust, displaying physical vigour; characterized by strength, 
robustness. Sturdy also implies strength that is hard to shake or over- 
come. Sturdy also connotes inner strength such as is derived from heal- 
thy vigorous growth, determined spirit or the like. The sturdy man, 
though he may be of no great size and not exceptionally strong physi- 
cally, can keep his ground and hold his own. 

Sturdy differs from strong in implying stockyness and solidi- 
ty, or well knit strength that is hard to shake or overcome. The dif- 
ference between strong, robust and sturdy is that persons as well as 
things may be said to be strong as opposed to the weak, but robust 
and sturdy are usually applied to persons or their qualities and 
actions. 

Examples:A Sturdy defense. A sturdy youngster. Not tall 
but sturdy. A sturdy stroke. Sturdy legs. 
Three young sfurdy children, brown as berries. (Dickens) 

With sturdy steps he walks. (Longfellow) All were struck 

by the sturdy health and vigour of his frame. (Stevenson) 

His thickset frame had no longer the sturdy vigour which be- 

longed to him. J. London) 


VIGOROUS, strong, robust 

Vigorous means abounding in bodily or mental vigour, strong and 
active in body; robust in health or constitution; endowed with or pos- 
sessed of physical strength and energy. 

The difference between vigorous and strong is that strong implies 
muscular or physical strength, while vigorous implies rather activity 
whether of body or mind; vigorous is energetic in doing. 

Examples:A vigorous protest. A vigorous youth. A vigo- 
rous prosecution of peace policy. A vigorous attack. A vigorous 
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player. The strong man can lift a great weight; the robust man can 
bear fatigue; a vigorous man would work with energy. 

Vigorous activity is not the only condition of a strong will. 
(Mark Twain) At forty-five he was so vigorous that he made 
his way to Scotland on foot. (S til 1) “I take it you’re agreed then, 
gentlemen?” Owen’s voice rose above the noise. “Doctor Manson 
is unanimously appointed?” There was a vigorous murmur of 
assent. Andrew experienced a wildthrillof triumph. (Cronin) 


STRONG means possessing great physical power, active or passive; 
~ROBUST means vigorous and sound of health; STURDY means 
something standing firm and unyielding; VIGOROUS means strong 
and active in body and mind. 


STUBBORN, adjective 


STUBBORN means unreasonably obstinate; determined, inflexible: 
not accessible to reason; obstinately maintained, as a course of ac- 
tion; unchanging in opinion; persistent, resolute; not easily bent, 
set aside, or overcome. Stubborn may be used both in the positive 
and in the negative sense. 

Examples: Stubborn disposition. A stubborn illness. 
A stubborn resistance. Stubborn difficulties. A stubborn courage. 
A stubborn child. 

The idea of settling of the difficulty by a court-martial had, 
as Germma and Michele had foreseen, presented itself to him as the 
only satisfactory solution; and Cardinal Montanelli’s stubborn re- 
jusal to countenance this was the last drop which made the cup of 
his vexations overflow. (Voynich) “I know the stubborn tem- 
per of the man; he may be. broken, but he can never be bent.” 
(Mark Twain) Not a single word had passed between the broth- 
ers in that house for ten years... Maggie had been the first to 
notice the stubborn silence. (Bennet t) 

Proverb: Stubborn as a mule. 


SYNONYMS 
OBSTINATE PERSISTENT 


OBSTINATE, stubborn, persistent 


Obstinate means unreasonably tenacious of one’s opinions; adhering 
firmly and persistently to one’sown opinion, purpose, line of action, 
etc., with little or no regard for the wishes or views of others; not to 
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be moved by argument or persuasion; stubborn; resolute; not yielding 
to argument or entreaty. 

Obstinate and stubborn both imply resistance to advice, entreaty, 
remonstrance, or force, and are sometimes used interchangeably, but 
the difference between them is that stubborn implies a more innate 
quality and is more frequently used when referring to inanimate things; 
another difference between them is that obstinate when applied to 
persons, their ideas and the like often suggests unreasonableness rather 
than steadfastness. 

Examples: 

Harry Esmond did not know whether to laugh, to be angry, or 
to love his dear mistress more than ever for the obstinate innocency 
with which she chose to regard the conduct of a man of the world, 
whose designs he knew better how to interpret. (Thackeray) 
Add to all that the junior Osborne was quite as obstinate as the 
senior, when he wanted a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to 
get it. (Thackeray) ...howcredulous we are, and how scep- 
tical, how soit and obstinate, how firm for others and how different 
about ourselves. (Th ac ker ay) Between these two proud per- 
sons, mother and son, there is a wider breach than before, and lit- 
tle hope of its healing, for they are one at heart, and time makes 
each more obstinate and imperious. (Dickens) “We have no 
one in Florence to send.”—“Then I must go myself.”— “No, that 
won't do, it’s toorisky... It’s out of question for you to go again 
just now.” An obstinate line appeared at the corners of his under 
lip. “I don’t see that it’s out of question.” (Vo y nich) “I shall 
talk of what I like,” she said willfully, clasping her hands round 
her knees with the gesture of an obstinate child. (H. W ar d) 

Proverb: An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him. 


PERSISTENT, stubborn 

Persistent means obstinate, stubborn or persevering, adhering to a 
purpose; unswerving in intent; continuing on a course, especially 
in spite of opposition, etc., lasting and enduring. Persistent is also said 
of processes, tendencies, etc. implying remaining unchanged, tending 
to survive unchanged. 

Persistent differs from stubborn implying having, staying or 
lasting qualities, resoluteness, and perseverance. 

Examples: Persistent questioning. Persistent attacks. 
A persistent headache that lasted three days. 

Even in social life it is he who is persistent who attracts con- 
fidence, more than talents and accomplishments. (Swift) Be 
persistent and you will find most things attainable that are possible. 
(Chesterfield) He had achieved success as the bee makes 
honey, by persistent work. (A. Hardy) Tommy, who was sup- 
posed to spend his whole existence in a persistent attempt to re- 
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pose, must not be disturbed by noise. (Bret Harte) It was 
a small Chinese box ... He opened it. Inside was a green paste, 
waxy and lustre, the odour curiously heavy and persistent. 
(Wilde) With the wane of the afternoon went her hopes, her 
courage, and her strength. She has been astonishingly persistent. 
So earnest an effort was well deserving of a better reward. (Dr e i- 
ser) 


SUITABLE, adjective 


SUITABLE means in any way adapted to or fit for a particular 
end, capable of, suiting, appropriate (to character, position or circum- 
stance); fitting, proper, convenient. Suitable.-means also answering 
the requirements and demands of the occasion, conditions, and the 
like, or suggesting no incongruity with them. . 

Examples: Clothes suitable for the country. To say a few 
suitable words. A behaviour not suitable to one’s age. 
“{ must find you a nice wife. Lord Henry, don’t you think that 

Mr. Gray should get married?” ... “Well, we must look out for a 

suitable match for him.” (Wilde) If the huge wardrobe had 

lurched forward, had crashed down on Constantia, Josephine 
wouldn’t have been surprised. On the contrary, she would have 
thought it the only suitable thing to happen. (K. Mansfield) 

“I think his watch would be the most suitable present,” said 

Josephine. (K. Mansfield) 


SYNONYMS 


APPROPRIATE FIT 
CONVENIENT FITTING 
PROPER 


APPROPRIATE, suitable; fit 

Appropriate means suitable, adapted, fit (for a particular person, 
thing, circumstance, or occasion); according to the conceptions 
formed of it, fitting. 

The difference between appropriate and suitable is that appropriate 
is that which peculiarly fits or suits the general character, or some 
property or peculiarity of a thing or person with which it is associat- 
= Appropriate describes the manner or character, suitable rather 

e use. 

Examples: Anappropriate example. Appropriate manners. 
Appropriate studies. Thick, woolen clothes would not be approp- 
riate for a hot summer day. 

There was a certain dignity in the little elderly gentleman’s 
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manner of rebuking these youths; though it was not, perhaps, quite 
the dignity most appropriate to the occasion. (Charlotte 
Bronte) 


CONVENIENT, suitable, proper 

Convenient means suitable, saving trouble or work; possessing 
the qualities which promote comfort, ease, freedom from difficulty 
of any sort; suitable for a required purpose; easy to use, suitable or 
well adopted for use; also suited to a particular season and set of cir- 
cumstances, hence, seemly, proper. | 

The difference between convenient and suitable is that convenient 
implies the circumstances of the individual, while suitable implies 
the established opinions of mankind, and is closely connected with 
moral propriety. 

Examples: Convenient time, method, tool, house, place, 
etc. I'll call on you to-morrow evening if it’s convenient for you. 
Meet me at seven o’clock outside the post-office, if this place and 
time are convenient. 

This is a very convenient instrument for opening this sort 
of sacks. (Toffy) “It doesn’t matter to me if you and Seppel 
like to share everything. I daresay it’s convenient. It wouldn’t 
suit me, that’s all.” (Carus) Without saying to Christine, 
he began to look for a convenient consulting-room up West. 
(Cronin) 


FIT, suitable, appropriate 


Fit means suitable or suited for; adapted to the end in view or the 
work to be done; adjusted, appropriate to a purpose, function, require- 
ment, standard, etc.; possessing the qualities which match or suit the 
occasion. Fit also means fitting, proper. 

The difference between fit and suitable lies in the fact that fit 
implies conformity to the occasion, while suitable implies accordance 
with the established customs and usage. 

Examples: Fit to be eaten. A fit choice or opportunity. A 
place fit to rest. It is fit that we should rejoice. Do as you think 
jit. Words not fit to be repeated. The food was not fit to eat. I'll 
come at a/tf time and place. He is the fittest man I know to have 
charge. Books are the treasured wealth of the world, the fit inherit- 
ance of generations and nations. 

“I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing. Let Lady Crawley remain 
upstairs, if there is no room. But little Miss Sharp! Why, she is the 
only person fit to talk to in the country!” (Thackeray) He 
was not fit to carry water for her—he knew that. J. London) 
“Money is only fit to spend,” he said; “I wish the deuce I had 
more.” (Galsworthy) He could almost see her passing him as 
a fit candidate for her recommendation. (Cronin) 
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FITTING, suitable 
Fitting means fit or suitable; appropriate or proper; meet; becoming. 
Fitting differs from suitable in implying that the object of which 
it is used is in harmony with the purpose, the spirit, the tone, the mood, 
or the like. 
Examples: A fitting answer. This news is fitting to the 
event. 
Ruth could not help but measure the professors, neat, scholar-~ 
ly in fitting clothes, speaking in well-modulated voices, ... (J. 
London) 


PROPER, fit, suitable 

Proper means fit, suitable, adapted, fitting or appropriate to 
the purpose or circumstances: specially suited for some end. Proper 
also means in conformity with a standard of usage or action; correct 
according to rule and accepted custom. 

Proper differs from suitable in implying determination of fitness 
or suitability by right reason or good judgement. Besides this differ- 
ence, another one is that proper is that which belongs toa thing by na- 
ture, by custom, by right reason, or any justifiable grounds. 

Examples: 

Everything is in its proper place. What is the proper dress 
to wear at a reception? The proper time to plant. Proper sur- 
roundings. In the proper sense of the word. A hat proper to the 
occasion. His remarks and behaviour were only proper under the 
circumstance. 

Action is the proper fruit of knowledge. (Quoted as a common 
saying) 

The proper office of a friend is to side with you when you are in 
the wrong. Nearly anybody will side with you when you are in 
the right. (Mark Twain) “As to my business, it is simply to 
provide homes suitable to the small means of very poor people, 
who require rools to shelter them just like other people”. . . — “Ad- 
vantage is taken of that to make them pay for houses that are not 
fit for dogs. Why don’t you build proper dwellings, and give fair 
value for the money you take?” ...— “My young friend: these poor 
people do not know how to live in proper dwellings.” (B. Sh aw) 


SUPPORT, verdé 


To SUPPORT is to hold up or add strength to, literally or figur- 
atively. It is to bear the weight of, prevent from falling or sinking, hold 
up from below; uphold; sustain by material or spiritual aid. It also 
means to provide subsistence for; maintain; furnish with what is need- 
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ed; provide for. To support is also to give assistance to, to help, 
to ‘back: to be in favour of; second. 

Examples: The walls support the roof. To support one- 
self with a stick. To support a resolution. To support an argument, 
a claim. To support a wife and children. To support a policy. Air 
is necessary to support lile. To support a motion. To support a \ead- 
er, a candidate. 

Her own pittance was so small that it would barely enable her 
to support her parents... (Thackeray) She heard... an 
knew how it was William’s bounty that supported her in poverty. 
(Thackeray) “But I love Martin already,” was the plaintive 
protest. “We would not influence your choice in any way, but you 
are our daughter, and wecould not bear to see you make a marriage 
such as this ... He could not support you.” (J. London) 
The telescope is supported upon a pillar in the centre, . . .(W ells) 
Two days beijore, at Lodi, the Austrians tried to prevent the French 
from crossing the river by the narrow bridge there, but the French, 

. rushed the fireswept bridge supported by a tremendous can- 
nonade. (B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
BACK MAINTAIN SECOND 
SUSTAIN UPHOLD 


BACK; support, uphold 

To back is to support, help, with authority, influence or money; 
to uphold by aid of any kind, whether materially or morally. 

Back difiers from support implying strong support whenever as- 
sistance is needed to prevent the failure of a person or of his ventures 
or efforts. 

Examples: To back with material aid. I hope you 
will back my plan. To back a resolution. His friends backed him 
strongly during the election. His father said he would back him 
in his plans. 

They will fight now as well as they ever did, and there is ample 
power to back them. (Berlin g) Let us all stick to each other 
and back each other. (March) 


MAINTAIN, support, back, uphold 

To maintain is to keep from falling, declining or ceasing to exist; 
to support; to provide with livelihood, supply with means of support 
or existence; bear the expenses of a person for living, education, etc., 
provide for, to sustain. It also means to support in speech, argument, 
reason or assertion; to back; defend; uphold a cause, something 
established, interests, one’s side, etc. 
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The difference between maintain and support is that to support 
may be partial, but to maintain is complete, besides maintain sounds 
more officially, than support: a man supports his family, but a state 
maintains schools, Hospitals, etc. 

Examples: To maintain order. To maintain good rela- 
tions with a country. To maintain one’s health or reputation. To 
maintain public highways, a railroad. To maintain correspondence. 
Food is necessary to maintain life. To maintain a cause, an argu- 
ment, point of view, opinion, etc. To maintain a large establish- 
ment. To maintain discipline. To maintain peace. 

Strong forts were erected and strong garrisons maintained in 
them. (Defoe) “I believe you bred the young man up, and 
maintained him at the university.” (Fielding) “I thought 
my poor friend had gone so far that retreat from his engagement 
would have been dishonour to him, and death to Mrs. Osborne; 
and I could do no less when she was left without resources, than 
give what money I could spare to maintain her.” (Thack- 
eray) ... he went on in amanner which could not spoil the 
tender atmosphere which Carrie had created and maintained. 
(Dreiser) 


SECOND, support, back 

To second is to support, back or assist, a person, in his aims, 
actions, etc. ata public meeting, conference, etc.; tosecond implies the 
support of a motion, proposal, a vote, a speaker, a resolution. 

To second differs from to support inasmuch as we second only by 
our presence or our word, but we support by our influence, and all 
the means that are in our power. We-second a motion by a simple 
declaration of our assent to it; we support a motion by the force 
of persuasion. | 

We second a person’s views when we give him openly our 
countenance, by declaring our approbation of his measures, but 
we support him when we give the assistance of our purse, our in- 
fluence, or any other thing essential for the attainment of an end. 

Examples: To second a person’s efforts. To second a 
vote, motion, proposal. He made a fine speech but nobody seconded 
him. 

“Let him feel your sword, which we will second.” (Shake- 
speare) “If in company you offer something for a jest, 
and nobody seconds you in your own laughter...” (Swift) 
Much as she liked an evening visit to the cottage, she never paid 
one unasked. Often, indeed, when pressed by Hortense to come, 
she would refuse, because Robert did not second, or but slightly 
seconded the request. (Charlotte Bronté) So eagerly 
did he press forward the work, and so well was he seconded by the 
multitude of labourers at his command...(Colliger) The 
soldiers rushed being seconded by the artillery. (Mateworth) 
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The rule is if a member proposes anything or makes a motion, 
that someone else must second it, before the chairman can allow 
talking about it. (Turgent) It is a good precept generally 
in seconding another: yet to add somewhat of one’s own. (S y b i 1- 
ing) 


SUSTAIN, support, uphold; maintain 

To sustain is a rather elevated word. It means to hold up from 
below, bear or carry the weight of; be the support of, as in a struc- 
ture; to keep from falling or sinking, uphold as a weight; support. 
Sustain also means to bear as a material burden, charge, etc.; to 
keep up or maintain; to enable to endure, to give physical, moral, 
or mental strength or support to; to uphold, support, approve as 
right or just, sound or correct, support as valid or true. 

To sustain and to support have a common signification inasmuch 
as they both designate the bearing or carrying the weight of, but 
they differ in so far as to sustain is used in respect of great weight 
only, but support to any weight however small. This distinction 
also refers to the moral application. Thus, for instance: “to sustain 
life” implies a greater exigency and need than “to support life.” 

Examples: Pillars sustain the arch. Food sufficient to 
sustain life. Hope alone sustained him. He was unable to sustain 
the shock. The court sustained his claim. The foundation sustains 
the superstructure. The testimony sustains the charge. 

The conversation was almost entirely sustained by Mrs. Skew- 
ton. (Dickens) The arts by which he sustains the reader’s 
interest... (Larkins) He managed to sustain her conver- 
sation for a few moments until she departed. (Cronin) 


UPHOLD, support, sustain, maintain; back 


To uphold means to hold up physically, support, keep from fall- 
ing or sinking; it is also to give moral support and encouragement 
to. To uphold means especially to support or back, as in a statement, 
opinion or belief. To uphold also means to maintain in good condition 
‘or in proper state of repair. 

Uphold differs from support in being commonly used with the 
meaning to support against attack or challenge. 

Examples: To uphold and strengthen peace among the 
peoples. To uphold the rights of a minority. To uphold the laws. 
To uphold the democratic rights. 

Strong arms upheld him while he hung in mid-air. (Mark 
Twain) “Your praise and sympathy have upheld me greatly.” 
(J .London) The slender stems uphold the cup-like flowers 
two or three inches above the surface. (Rogers) They had 
some comforts however which might a little uphold their spirits. 


(A. Strong) “I cannot uphold such unscrupulous conduct.” 
(Wells) 
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SUPPOSE, verb 


To SUPPOSE is to imagine, to think likely, or picture to oneself 
as true; to presume without special thought of possible error; to fancy, 
deem, believe to be. It often implies false or mistaken belief. 

Examples: I should suppose him to be about fifty. 
I don’t suppose | shall remain very long. I never supposed him to 
be a clever fellow. I supposed that you had gone. What do you 
suppose he will do? The ancient supposed the world to be flat. 
What do you suppose happened next? You will be there, I suppose. 
Will he come? Yes, I stsppose so. 

But Hamlet’s malady lay deeper than she supposed, or than 
could be so cured. (Charles Lamb) “... I suppose the 
house to be sold, ...” (Dickens) We all remember still, 
I suppose, the beauty of the summer when the war broke out. 
(Galsworthy) In the second scene, where she was supposed 
to face the company in the ball-room, she did even better, winning 
the smile of the director,... (Dreiser) “As to my business, 
it is simply to provide homes suited to the small means of very 
poor people, who require roofs to shelter them just like other 
people. Do you suppose | can keep up those roofs for nothing?” 
(B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
BELIEVE FANCY PRESUME 
DEEM IMAGINE THINK 


BELIEVE; think; suppose 

To believe denotes to think, to suppose, accept as true; to be of 
Opinion. 

To believe differs from suppose in implying that one has made 
up one’s mind and is said of things that must be admitted only on 
substantial evidence. 

Examples: I believe he has left the city. He is I believe 
in the house. 

“As soon as he gets his company,” said Joseph, “I believe the 
alfair is settled.” (Thackeray) “I believe that Mrs. Craw- 
ley is as innocent as my wife, Mrs. Wenham,” Mr. Wenham said, 
with great energy. “I believe that, misled by infernal jealousy, 
my friend here strikes a blow against not only an infirm old man 
... but against his wife...” (Thackeray) 


DEEM, think, suppose 
To deem is to hold the opinion, believe; think, suppose, consider; 


chiefly used in formal speech. 
The difference between suppose and deem is that to suppose sug- 
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gests having an opinion that is not certain but appears to be justi- 
fied, but to deem is to form an opinion and to hold to it. 
Examples: I deem that this will never be proved. He 
deemed it wise to do so. To do as one deems fit. To deem a sugges- 
tion good. 
A general permission ... appears to have been deemed sufficient. 
(Jarman) Works .., which have been ldeemed to fulfil their 
design fairly. (Jowett) 


FANCY, believe, suppose 

To fancy is to suppose, to imagine, to believe, be inclined to 
believe without being sure or certain; to be under the impression; 
to believe without adequate grounds. 

Fancy differs from suppose in commonly implying that the sup- 
position is without grounds. 

Examples: I fancy he is not at home. He fancies he can 
win this game. 

“And do you fancy you comprehend the subject on which you 
advise me?” (Charlotte Bronte) “Otherwise you 
might fancy it was I who was sneering at the practice of devotion, 
which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous.” (Thackeray) “With 
such a representative, and—and a good medical man, I can fancy 
the place to be most eligible.” (Thackeray) He fancied, 
that nothing would be done for-a week or two. (Dreiser) 
It is better to fancy we are forgiven than to think we have not 
sinned. (B. Shaw) “For we’ve been thinkin’ about doctors 
like, and we came to the conclusion that you’re the one we must 

have to handle the case. It means a lot to us, Doctor. It’ll be a 
hard job too, I fancy.” (Cronin) 


IMAGINE, suppose, fancy 

To imagine is to suppose, to conjecture, to assume; to think, 
believe, or fancy; to form an idea. 

To imagine and to suppose both are rather acts of the imagination 
than that of the understanding, but to imagine carries a stronger im- 
plication than to suppose does, of definitely forming an idea of a thing. 
To suppose is temporarily to assume a thing as true, either with the ex- 
pectation of finding it so, or for the purpose of ascertaining what 
would follow if it were so, but to imagine is to form a mental image 
of something as existing, though its actual existence may be unknown 
or even impossible. 

Examples: I imagine that nothing will come of it. Don’t 
imagine that I can lend you money every time you need it. /m- 
agine you have been shipwrecked. I imagined him to be a big tall 
man. 

Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when we used to read Cecilia 
at Chiswick, imagined a baronet must have been. Anything, indeed, 
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less like Lord Orville cannot be imagined. (Thackeray) 
The deeper she (Carrie) sank into the entanglement, the more she 
imagined that the thing hung upon the few remaining things she 


had not done. (Dreiser) ... in case it should ever appear 
that he was not as good as she seemed to imagine him, she would 
still love him... (Dreiser) He told Andrew of the occa- 


sion when, called to extract the decayed molar of an important 
Committee man, he had gone to the patient’s house with, as he 
imagined, his forceps in his pockets... (Cronin) 


PRESUME, suppose, imagine 


To presume is to suppose, to believe, to imagine; to take as likely 
or probable; to express a qualified form of agreement as to some- 
thing which has not been the subject of consideration, but which the 
presumer believes or supposes, till it is disproved to be true; it also 
means to assume as a fact something not proved, but appearing likely 
to be true. 

-Presume differs from suppose in meaning especially to take for 
certain and believe something not proved to be true. 

Examples: I presume from your speech that you are a 
foreigner. I presume you are tired. I presume you are right. We’ll 
go for a walk, I presume, if-it is fair. 

“I presume you know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebt- 
ed for this place of patronage.” (Thackeray) “You are 
aware, | presume, that such an accusation, unless it can be fully 
substantiated, is a matter for criminal proceedings?” (Gal s- 
worthy) What Drouet said about the girl’s grace, ... 
caused Carrie to perceive the nature and value of those little modish 
ways which women adopt when they would presume to be some- 
thing. (Dreiser) “I usually have a course of injections at this 
time of the year. | am subject to hay fever. You know ali about 
hay fever, I presume?” (Cronin) 


THINK, suppose, believe, imagine 


To think is to suppose, to believe, to expect; it means to have a 
particular idea in the mind; to hold as an opinion which is admitted 
not to be a matter of exact or certain knowledge, as “I do not know, 
but I ¢hink this to be the fact”; to think may be an act of the under- 
standing or merely the imagination. 

The difference between think, imagine and suppose is that to 
think is to have any thought or opinion upon a subject. It requires 
reflection and time; but to suppose and to imagine may be acts of a 
moment. 

Examples: I don’t think it will be very hot today. Are 
you coming with us? I don’t think I will. It’s going to be a fine 
day, I think. 

“I think I could be a good workman if I have five thousand a 
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year.” (Thackeray) “Upon my honour and word of a 
gentleman, I declare I think your suspicions are monstrous and 
utterly unfounded,...” (Thackeray) “Excuse my saying 
plainly that I think Mr. Sartorius is not a man to act hastily or 
harshly. I have always found him very fair and generous; .and I 
believe he is a better judge of the circumstances than I am.” 
(B. Shaw) “Who was the man, Yesse?” — “Evert, Evert, |] 
think.” (Maltz) 


SURPRISE, ver3 


To SURPRISE is to shock or astonish, amaze, astound, by some 


unexpected act or event, or by the sudden presentation of some ob- 
ject; to strike with wonder because of unexpectedness, strangeness, 
unusualness, etc. We are surprised if something happens which we 
did not anticipate, or that does not happen which we did. 


Examples: I am surprised at you. Nothing he can do 
would surprise me. I was surprised to see the cat playing with that 
fierce dog. , 

«“.. was it pleasant? He did not tell me much about it.”— 
“Very. Really one of the best private theatricals I ever attended. 
There was an actress who surprised us all.” (Dreiser) “Here 
is my friend Sartorius, coming, no doubt, to ask you for an ex- 
planation of your conduct. I really should not have been surprised 
to see him bring a horsewhip with him.” (B. Shaw) Having 
put to her a number of questions relating to her family history, 
and appearing to be satisfied and not at all surprised by her an- 
swers, this gentleman revealed to Lally the overpowering tidings 
... (Coppard) He did not mention the fifty pounds then; 
perhaps it had not come yet—or perhaps he was thinking to sur- 
prise her. (Coppard) Andrew gritted his teeth together. 
He was so moved and surprised by this scene he had stumbled 
upon, only one course would. satisly him. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
AMAZE ASTONISH ASTOUND 


AMAZE, surprise 
To amaze is to overwhelm, to confound or bewilder with surprise, 


wonder; astonish greatly; to fill with astonishment; to surprise; 
to astound. | 


The difference between amaze and surprise is that to surprise is 


to affect with wonder, but to amaze is to astonish so greatly as to dis- 
concert, perplex or bewilder. 
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Examples: ... and here in state, by the fire, sat a 
lady, to whom the priest took up Harry, who was indeed amazed by 
her appearance. (Thackeray) Maria was amazed to learn 
that he had been in the Azores, .. . She was doubly amazed that 
he had been in the Hawaiian Islands, ... But her amazement 
passed all bounds when he told her he had been on Maui, the parti- 
cular island whereon she had attained womanhood and married. 
(J. London) And Clyde amazed and dumb and pondering. 
For how was one to take such an introduction as this? What to 
say—what to do? (Dreiser) 


ASTONISH, surprise 

To astonish is to produce a strong disturbing or confusing emotion 
in the mind of; to excite the emotion caused by the unexpected; 
affect with wonder and surprise by something unlooked for, startling, 
or seemingly inexplicable, to surprise so greatly as to seem incredible: 
to amaze; to confound. 

The difference between astonish and surprise is that to astonish 
implies a greater degree of unaccountableness in the cause, or of 
importance in the effect. The singular surprises, the marvellous as- 
tonishes. One may be surprised by the delicacy of a work, but aston- 
ished at the grandeur of a piece of architecture; cleverness surprises, 
genius astonishes. We are not surprised by what we expected, nor 
astonished by what we are familiar with; but we are surprised at 
what is unexpected, and are astonished at what is above our compre- 
hension. 

Examples: To be astonished at someone’s behaviour, 
conduct, manner, etc. 

I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the blow. Our 
visit astonished him, evidently; not the less, I dare say, because 
it astonished ourselves . . . the hurried raising of his gristly hand 
to his chin betrayed some trepidation or surprise. (Dickens) 
When Miss Sharp had performed the heroical act mentioned, and 
seen the dictionary, flying over the pavement, fall at length at 
the feet of the astonished Miss Jemima, the young lady’s counte- 
nance, ... assumed a smile... (Thackeray) oe eho 
declare that I will not bear that woman again under my roof; if 
she enters it, I and my children will leave it. . . You must choose, 
sir, between her and me,” and with this my lady swept out of the 
room, leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it. 
(Thackeray) The pleasant nature of her reception rather 
astonished her. She had expected that it would be more difficult, 
that something cold and harsh would be said, She knew not 
what. (Dreiser) “We'll go without you.”"—“You will, 
eh?” he sneered. “Yes, we will.” He was astonished at the 
woman’s determination, but it only irritated him the more. 
(Dreiser) 
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ASTOUND, surprise 

To astound is to overwhelm with amazement, to surprise, to aston- 
ish greatly; to stun with wonder or amazement; to confound; to 
stupefy by presenting something unexpected to the attention. To 
astound is more forcible than astonish. 

Astound differs from surprise and astonish in implying so great 
a difference between what one believes possible and what one dis- 
covers to be true that one can find no precedent for it; it implies utter 
surprise, amazement and astonishment. 

Examples: Toastound by asudden calamity. To astound 
by a great discovery. The successful flight of the first space pilot 
astounded everybody. 

The little girl began to play at once, and shortly we were as- 
tounded to see such great results. (Maylinth) The report 
was about new discoveries, and the information about the results 
of the experiments astounded everybody. (Darlington) 
Often they had long talks in which the extent of her knowledge, 
though she never obtruded it, and her acquaintance with books, 
astounded him. (Cronin) 


A piece of news SURPRISES one if it is unexpected; it AMAZES 
one by its unusualness; it ASTONISHES when one finds it hard to 
believe; it ASTOUNDS when one cannot account for it by any previ- 
ous knowledge or experience. 


TASTE, noun 


TASTE in the sense treated here denotes the characteristic sensa- 
tion excited when a substance is brought into contact with the tongue, 
it may be pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral; flavour; relish, savour, 
smack, tang. 

Examples: The d@aste of roast beef. A bitter, acid or 
sweet faste. An unpleasant taste. The taste of an orange. 

Life was intolerably dull and stupid, and its taste was bad in 
his mouth. (J. London) 

Proverb: The ¢aste of the kitchen is better than the smell. 


SYNONYMS 
FLAVOUR RELISH SAVOUR 
SMACK TANG 


FLAVOUR, savour 

Flavour denotes taste, especially a characteristic taste, or a 
noticeable element in the taste of a thing, usually of a pleasing 
kind; a taste of some ingredient put into the food; it is also the 
element in the taste of a substance which depends on the combi- 
she of the taste and smell; relish, smack. It may be used figura- 

ively. 

Flavour differs from taste in implying a particular kind of taste, 
usually a pleasing one. It implies the combination of tastes and 
smells perceived when eating or drinking a thing and suggests also 
the blend of tastes and odours that give a substance a distinctive or 
peculiar character. An apple may have not only the general taste 
of apple, but also a flavour peculiar to itself. There is a certain taste 
= to all apples, and a certain flavour belonging to specific 

inds. 

Examples: Lemon flavour. The flavour oi food. This 
peach has a peculiarly fine flavour. Oak smoke gives the peculiar 
flavour to the bacon. Ice-cream with a chocolate flavour. Sweets 
with different flavours. 

I have seldom observed the wine to have any very sensible 
jlavour—meaning, by flavour that compound sensation of smell 
and taste which characterizes, the finer kinds of wines. (Blac k- 
stone) My stock of provisions had been so long consumed 
that I had forgotten the flavour of pulse and maize and pumpkins 
and purple and sweet potatoes. (Hudson) A _ newspaper 


story with a flavour of romance. (Bryant) ... he felt as in 
a fog, which filled his mouth full of a bad, thick flavour, and made 
it difficult to draw breath. (Galsworthy) ... I found 


myself trying to account for the flavour of reality that perplexed 
me in his impossible reminiscences. (Wells) The buying 
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of orchids always has in it a certain speculative flavour. You 
have before you the brown shrivelled lump of tissue, and for the 
rest you must trust your judgement, or the auctioneer, or your 
good-luck... (Wells) 


RELISH, taste, flavour, smack 

Relish denotes that which affects the sense of taste or smell: 
a pleasing appetizing flavour; something appetizing or savoury 
added to a food to lend it flavour; a smack. Figuratively relish 
implies that quality which makes a thing pleasurable or en- 
joyable. 

Relish differs from taste in suggesting a keener or more personal 
eratification than taste. It also differs from flavour; although relish 
is a particular taste, it may be artificial, whereas the flavour is a 
natural property. | 

Examples: A relish of garlic in cooking. Food, tobacco, 

etc. loses its relish when one is ill. 

The full flavour, the full relish of delight. (Tennyson) 

The fruits of liberty have the more grateful relish after the uneasy 

hours of close and tedious confinement. (Stevenson) 

Cheeses made in France have a taste like a medicine and 

have an aromatical relish with them. (B. Shaw) That 

sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every different flavour. 

(Grace) 


SAVOUR, taste, flavour, relish 

Savour denotes the quality in a substance which affects the sense 
of taste or of smell, flavour, relish; a particular taste and smell; 
it also means a specific mode of the quality of taste as sweetness, 
bitterness, etc. It is also used figuratively. 

Savour is in less frequent use than the other synonyms of this 
group, but generally it is employed to designate that which smells 
as well as tastes. It also differs from taste in carrying the implica- 
tion of enjoyment in tasting. 

Examples: Food with a pleasant savour. The savour of 
an orange or a rose. An ill savour. A sweet-smelling savour. 
His speech has a savour of wisdom. A savour of fear is in his 
tone. 

“A savour that may strike the dullest nostril.” (Shake- 
Speare) The waters are very heating and disagreeable to the 
taste, having the savour of rotten eggs. (Somering) The 
savour of the stew had floated from the cottage into the porch 
with such appetizing distinctness, that the meat, the onions, the 
pepper, and the herbs could be severally recognized by his nose. 
(Hardy) Paris was always to him more attractive in winter. 
The acrid savour from woodsmoke and chestnut-roasting braziers, 
-.. (Galsworthy) 
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SMACK; taste, flavour 

Smack implies the quality which gives a distinctive or peculiar 
flavour or taste to anything; a tincture or taste such as to suggest 
the quality of something tasted, or experienced. It also denotes 
a small quantity, trace, of any substance which gives a taste. Smack 
is also used figuratively. 

Smack differs from taste in being generally used to denote a fla- 
vour that is added to, or is different from the typical flavour of the 
substance. 

Examples: There is a good smack of pepper in this stew. 
There was a smack of age in the wine. A smack of garlic in a salad. 
To add a smack oi salt, pepper, spice, etc. to a dish. Ale with a 
burnt musty smack. There is some smack of justice in this. A smack 
of insincerity in his character. 

A relish of the Marquis’s well-known kitchen and a smack 
of his superior champagne and Burgundy. (Irving) There 
was a smack of stabling in the air of Princess’s Palace. (Dick - 
ens) There are works of all tastes and smacks. (Thack - 
eray) There is a smack of the pedant about him. ( Perling) 
The leaves are of a very strong and pleasant savour and good smack 
and faste. (Dextley) He had put his heart into that house, 
indeed! ... And the aesthetic spirit ... dwelt with pride and 
pleasure on his ownership thereof. There was the smack of reverence 
and ancestor-worship in his desire to hand this house down to 
his son and his son’s son. (Galsworthy) 


TANG, taste, flavour, savour 

Tang denotes a strong savour, taste or flavour, a strong, penetrat- 
ing, aoe i smell; the distinctive flavour or quality of a thing. 
Tang is also used figuratively, in which case it implies a slight smack 
of some quality, opinion, habit, form of speech, etc. 

Tang differs from taste being applied chiefly to a sharp penetrat- 
ing savour, flavour, or odour. 

Examples: The ¢fang of dry champagne. Cider with a 
tang of the cask. The air has a fang of the sea. 

This fruit has a peculiarly pleasant bitter fang, not perceived 
till it is three-quarter tasted. (Partridge) This brandy 
has no burnt fang or other ill taste. (J. Smollett) A strong 
tang ol tallow or onion in your bread and butter. (Barming- 
ton) Apples picked freshly fallen from the earth had a keen 
spicy tang. (Pirth) He had always kept a tang of the Nea- 
politan dialect. (Nilson) Four hours of sleep in the twenty- 
four meant being robbed of four hours of life. How he had grudged 
sleep! Now it was life he grudged. Life was not good; its taste 
in his mouth was without fang, and bitter. (J. London) 
The air was too scented, it gave no breath. . . the air was deathly, 
sickly with the smell of greenness. There was the perfume of clo- 
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ver, like pure honey and bees. Then there grew a faint acid tang— 
they were near the beeches. (D. Lawrence) “How’re 
you doing?” he said to the boy who was panting, exhausted with 
effort. “You look all in.”—‘“Nov, I’m not.” David said fiercely. 
“I’m all right.” That surprised Ben betause he had never heard 
the fang of revolt or ferocity in his son’s voice before, and yet it 
must be there with a face like that. (Aldridge) 


TEACH, verb 


To TEACH is to impart knowledge or information, generally by 
means of lessons; to give instruction to, guide the studies of, to im- 
part experience, skill, to; to instruct, train; to communicate knowl- 
edge of, make known or understood; to train by practice or experi- 
ence. 

Examples: To teach a child. To teach students. To teach 
one to read and write. To teach to tell the truth. To feach a child 
to obey. To teach the ear to distinguish sounds. To teach English. 
To teach swimming. 

Not only is there an art in knowing a thing, but also a certain 
art in teaching it. (B. Shaw) And it’s damn dangerous to 
feach men that God will punish them if they fail in their duty 
. .. Lhe whole system’s wrong and so is the code of “duty” taught. 
(Aldington) 

Proverbs: Men learn while they teach. He teaches who 
gives and he learns who receives. Teaching others teaches yourself. 
Old age and the wear of time teach many things. Experience bought 

. by pain teaches. 


SYNONYMS 
INSTRUCT TRAIN 


INSTRUCT, teach; train 
To instruct means to give or impart knowledge or skill, especially 
by a systematic method; to train in knowledge or learning; to teach. 
The difference between to teach and to instruct is that to teach is 
simply to communicate knowledge, but to instruct is to impart knowl- 
edge with a special systematic method and completeness. Another 
discrimination to be drawn between them is that teach has a mechan- 
ical application, which does not belong to instruct, a dog may be 
taught a trick, but he could not be instructed in anything. 
Examples: To instruct a child. To instruct a person in 
a subject. 
Books which . . . would instruct you how to hide your thoughts. 
(Fielding) He who is only half instructed speaks much and 
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is always wrong; he who knows it wholly, is content with acting, 
and speaks seldom. (Wordsworth) Her music she prac- 
tised incessantly, and one day ... she was overheard to play a 
piece so well that Minerva thought wisely she could spare herself 
the expense of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss 
Sharp that she was to instruct them in music for the future. 
(Thackeray) I procured a teacher to instruct me in 
Latin. (Borrow) A reserve officer was sent to instruct 
the boys in military tactics. (Fornton) What greater or 
better gift can we offer than to teach and instruct our youth. 
(Hardy) 

Proverbs: It is always safe to learn, even from our 
enemies—seldom safe to venture to instruct, even our friends. 
If you love instruction, you will be well instructed. 


TRAIN, instruct, teach 

To train is to give education by instruction and discipline; to im- 
part proficiency by drilling; to bring or raise to a required standard 
as of knowledge or skill by protracted and careful instruction and 
practice; to instruct, to teach; it may also imply to bring up, rear, 
in habits of good behaviour and conduct, by teaching or discipline; 
to teach so as to be fitted, qualified, proficient, etc. for some partic- 
ular art, profession, occupation, or practice. 

The difference between train and teach is that to teach is to im- 
part knowledge generally, but to train implies mostly to direct to 
a certain result, powers already existing. Train is used in preference 
to teach when the reference is to animals or to the physical powers of 
man. To teach means mainly to impart knowledge, to train means 
especially to inculcate habits and skill. 

Examples: To f¢frain soldiers. To frain airmen. To train 

a child to read music at sight. To ¢train a child to obey. To 

train a horse, or a dog. He is fully trained in the use of a 

rifle. | 

He was thoroughly trained in the physical and chemical science 
of his day. (Korch) My uncle thought I’d better frain to 
be a doctor. (Dole) “You see the fraining of children is such 

a serious thing, and it means so much to them to be surrounded 

from the very beginning with good influence,...”( Voynich) 

Cannonading is his technical speciality: he has been trained in 

the artillery under the old regime, and made perfect in military 

arts. (B. Shaw) He walked slowly ... realizing once again 
how his whole orderly conception of the practice of medicine was 
toppling about him. He knew himself to be raw, inadequately 
trained, quite capable of making mistakes through his inexperi- 
ence. (Cronin) It seemed absurd to pick him out of the line 
and train him as a signal officer, to do him this favour because 
of his length of service ... and, then, when the very job he had 
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been trained for was vacant, to send him straight into the worst 
job on the battalion front. (Aldington) 

Proverb: Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old he will not depart from it. 


To TEACH somebody by means of lessons; to INSTRUCT in a 
subject with a special systematic method; to TRAIN is to direct to 
certain results. 


THIN, adjective 


This adjective is a word of a wide range of application. Thin 
means having relatively little extent from one surface or side to the 
opposite one; not thick; when said of long objects thin means having 
a small circumference in relation to the length; slender, slim. In 
this case it is usually applied to a thing more or less cylindrical, as a 
wire, rod, branch, stem, stock, trunk, limb. Thin may also denote 
having little flesh, lean, not fat or plump. 

Examples: To look thin after an illness. To be. thin in 
face. To be thin. To have thin fingers. A thin slice. A thin layer of 
butter. To have a thin body. A thin trunk of a tree. A thin sheet 
of paper. A thin board. A thin cord. 

Sleeping and smiling in his sleep they saw before them a thin 
and pale little child. (Dickens) “Give me those little tu- 
lips. Those red and white ones.” And she was followed to the car 
by a thin shopgirl carrying an immense white armiul... (K. Mans- 
field) He tried coldly and logically, to examine her defects. 
She was not beautiful, her figure was too small and thin. (Cro- 


nin) 
Proverb: Sow thin and mow thin. 
SYNONYMS 
LEAN SLENDER SLIM 
LEAN, thin 


Lean is scant of flesh; having little or no fat, not plump. It is said 
of persons and animals. Lean stresses the lack of fat and of curving 
contours; thin. 

The difference between lean and thin is that lean more often than 
thin suggests a natural state. 

Examples: Lean cattle. A lean animal. Looking lean 
but healthy after a summer vacation. To be Jean and skinny. 
She had a /ean, lank body. (Dickens) Nine horses were 
still alive ... They were so /ean that little meat was likely to be 
found upon them. (Clinth) A small, lean, wiry man with 
sunk cheeks weathered to a tan. (Be yot) Ruth never read 
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hunger in Martin’s face, which had grown fean and enlarged the 
slight hollows in the cheeks. (J. London) Close to the 
windows, ... the other twin, James—the fat and the lean of it, 
old Jolyon called these brothers—like the bulky Swithin, over six 
feet in height, but very Jean, as though destined from his birth 
to strike a balance and maintain an average,... (Gals- 
worthy) ... old Jolyon Forsyte sat under the oak tree before 
the terrace of his house at Robin Hill... His fhin brown hand... 
held the end of a cigar .. . His domed forehead, great white mous- 
fache, fean cheeks, and long lean jaw were covered from the wester- 
ing sunshine by an old brown Panama hat. (Galsworthy) 
Proverb: Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 


SLENDER, thin, slim 

Slender means small in circumference or width, as compared with 
height; the reverse of stout; thin; slim; it is said both of persons 
and animals. When applied to the human body slender implies also 
a generally attractive and pleasing thinness, delicacy. or graceful- 
ness and usually good proportions. 

The difference between slender and thin is that slender usually 
implies delicacy or gracefulness and good proportions; thin may 
imply disproportion or weariness. | 

Examples: A slender waist. A slender man. A slender 
figure. Slender hands. Slender fingers. A slender girl. A slender 
person. A slender stem or stalk of a plant. A slender tree. A slen- 
der reed. 

... a young girl wrapped in a winter mantle, the folds of which 
were gathered with some grace round an apparently slender 
figure. (Charlotte Bronté) Jos was left alone with 
Rebecca, who had resumed her work, and the green silk and the 
shining needles were quivering rapidly under her white slender 
fingers. (Thackeray) Arthur was a slender little creature, 
more like an Italian ... than English lad... (Voynich) 
He was famished for a sight of the girl whose slender hands had 
gripped his life with a giant grasp. (J. London) Down the 
Street a slender man was getting into a cab. (Wells) There 
was a little fretting sound among the slender young trees, and 
their dark catkins had begun to quiver. (Bates) 


SLIM, slender, thin 

Slim means gracefully thin; small in diameter or thickness in 
proportion to height or length; slender, in girth and build; the reverse 
of stout and thick. 

Slim differs from thin in being chiefly applied to the human figure, 
or to objects which may be supposed to stand erect, like a tree or a 
column. When applied to the figures of people slim differs very little 
from slender. 
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Examples: A slim figure. A slim waist. A slim leg. A 
slim tree, trunk. 
_ She had worked in the cannery the preceding summer, and her 
slim, pretty hands were all scarred with the tomato-knives. 
(J. London) ...she did not dare to ask this girl, who stood 
there a slim, straight little figure, ... (Galsworthy) 
There, before the mirror, it occurred to him that he was thinner. 
What a “thread-paper,” he had been when he was young! It was 
nice to be slim—he could not bear a fat chap, and yet perhaps 
his cheeks were too thin. ({Galsworthy) 


THREAT, noun 


Threat means a statement of intention to injure, punish, cause 
pain or loss to someone in retaliation for, or conditionally upon 
some action or course; also the situation, circumstance, set of con- 
ditions, which seem to make probable the occurrence of something un- 
desired; an indication of probable evil to come; menace. 

Examples: To utter threats of revenge or violence. There 
was a threat of rain in the dark sky. 

“It was my husband, who by threats and the most savage 
treatment, forced me to ask for that sum of about which I de- 
ceived you.” (Thackeray) “... and believe me that if 

‘this man wrongs my sister, I will find out who he is, track him 

down, and kill him like a dog. I swear it.” The exaggerated folly 

of the threat, the passionate gesture that accompanied it, the mad 
melodramatic words, made lifeseem more vivid to her. (Wilde) 

He looked as if he might wipe the floor with Andrew. Then 

his eyes dropped; he turned and muttering profane threats, walked 

out of the surgery. (Cronin) 


SYNONYM 
MENACE 


MENACE, threat 
Menace denotes something that threatens or indicates to cause 
evil, harm, injury, etc.; a threat. 
The difference between menace and threat is that menace carries 
a stronger implication of an alarming or a definitely hostile character. 
Examples: | 
He went into his wife’s room and stood looking around him. 
The idea of searching for anything which would incriminate, and 
entitle him to hold a menace over her, did not even come to him. 
There would be nothing—she was much too practical. (Gals- 
worthy) What would his father be advising now, in this 
sudden recrudescence of an old tragedy—what would he say to 
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this menace against her to whom he had taken such a fancy in the 
last weeks of his life? (G@alsworthy) The dispossessed 
and the unemployed, rendered destitute by the nobility and the 
gentry, were treated as a public menace and regarded as criminals. 
(Daily Worker,. 1960) 


TRACE, noun 


Trace denotes an imprint, a mark, a sign, indicating the passage 
of any person or thing, as a track, footprint, etc.; it also means any 
vestige, visible marks, signs, or evidence left by some past event 
or agent, especially when regarded as a sign or indication leading to 
the knowledge of something that exists or existed. Trace when used 
in the figurative sense implies recognizable evidence, result of earlier 
experience, circumstances, or of a former event or condition. 

Examples: To follow the traces of an animal through 
the snow. Every trace of the crime had been removed. There are 
traces of an earlier civilization. 

... there was no spot in his soul where someone’s contempt 
was not branded in, where someone’s mockery had not left its 
iron trace. (Voynich) He saw at once that their conversa- 
tion had been a distressing one, the traces of agitation were visible 
in both of them, ... (Voynich) Now he looked wan and 
spiritless, and the traces of tears were still about his eyelids... 
(Voynich) “Sibyl Vane killed herself. I know it. Her death 
is at your door. I swore I would kill you in return. For years I have 
sought you. I had no clue, no trace. The two people who could 
have described you were dead.” (Wilde) Then he went along 
the path through the wood until he came to the road where all 
traces were lost. (Conan Doyle) He rushed out into the 
road, but although several people said that they had noticed a 
man run out of the shop, he could neither see anyone nor find any: 
traces of him. (Conan Doyle) Then, remembering that 
the study window was open, he went down and shut it, first remov- 
ing the ladder, so as to obliterate all traces of his feeling. (Gal s- 
worthy} 


SYNONYMS 
MARK TRACK VESTIGE 


MARK; trace 

Mark in the sense in which it is here discussed denotes any visible 
trace upon anything, whether produced by nature, accident or design, 
as a line, dot, written character, spot, scar, or the like. 

The difference between mark and trace is very slight, sometimes 
a mark serves to denote that which is, as well as that which has been, 
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but a trace is said of that which is broken by time, and shows the 
remains of something that has been. 

Examples: 

The long marks of ancient cutting tools were still seen overhead 
and around. (Barblet) Montanelli ... looked at him in 
silence for a little while. “What is this on your hand?” he asked 
suddenly. The Gadily glanced at his left hand. “Old marks from 
the teeth of some of the rats.” (Voynich) I saw that his 
arms and chest were covered with large scars and asked him about 
them ... “The devils from the inquisition did it to me,” he said 
... Their hot irons left these marks upon me.” (Haggard) 
The ground was very damp there and there were marks of many 
feet. Holmes began to examine them very carefully .. . the ground 
was so damp that I could clearly see the traces which had been 
left by the man’s fall. (Conan Doyle) 


TRACK, mark, trace 


Track denotes a mark or series of marks, vestige, left by the passage 
of anything, or any trace,left on the ground by a vehicle or the like, 
which has passed over it. Track may also imply a footprint, trace 
or vestige made on the ground by man or beast. 

The difference between track and trace is that track usually im- 
plies a line of perceptible marks. 

Examples: The track of a car, wheels, wagon, etc. The 
track of a comet, a meteor through the night. To lose track of. 
The hounds are on the track of the fox. We came on the track ol 
the enemy. 

The road was only a slight track on the grass. (Radcliffe) 
He could just discover the marks made by the little feet on the 
virgin snow, and he followed their track tothe bushes. (George 
Eliot) We went on the track of their feet in the woods by 
the impression on the sands. (Marlington) He has Jelt 
his tracks everywhere in the affairs and organization of the office. 
(Stremling) “Forgive me, sir,” muttered James Vane. 
“I was deceived. A chance word I heard in that damned den set 
me on the wrong track.” (Wilde) “They are the three great 
African diamonds called ‘The Flying Stars,’ because they have 
been stolen so often. All the big criminals are on the track, but 
even the rough men in the streets would be tempted to steal the 
diamonds if they saw them.” (Chesterton) 


VESTIGE, trace 


Vestige denotes a visible trace, sign, impression or a sensible 
evidence, left behind of something destroyed, vanished, lost or gone; 
it may also be any material evidence of something no longer exist- 
ing. Vestige also means a surviving memorial or perceptible trace 
or indication of some practice, quality, condition, etc., serving as 
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an indication of its former existence. Nowadays it is very often used 
as a synonym of a remnant, a fragment. 

The difference between vestige and trace is, that a vestige is al- 
ways a part of that which has passed away, but a trace may be merely 
the sign it has made, or some slight evidence of its presence or of the 
effect it has produced. 

Examples: The last vestige of prehistoric life and cul- 
ture. Vestiges of feudalism. There are many vestiges of ancient 
culture in Greece and Italy. Not a vestige left of former backward- 
ness. 

Vestiges of extinct volcanoes exist in all the low countries of 
the western side of the Appennines. (Barlett) Travelling 
through the East you everywhere meet with the vestiges of an ear- 
lier’ civilization. .(H ass) The vestiges of some knowledge of 
Latin still appear ... in his sentences. (Harding) “Alan, 
you are scientific. You know about chemistry, and things of that 
kind. You have made experiments. What you have got to do is 
to destroy the thing that is upstairs—to destroy it so that not a 
vestige of it will be left ... When he is missed, there must be no 
trace of him found here.” (Wilde) 


TRACE is a faint indication that something is or has been there; 
MARK is any trace upon anything; TRACK is a line of traces usually 
left on the ground by something which has passed over it; VESTIGE 
is a visible trace feft of something no longer existing, a remnant. 


TRADE, noun 


TRADE means commercial transactions, especially those of 
buying and selling commodities, either wholesale or retail, within a 
country or between countries; the exchange of commodities for money; 
also the buying and selling for gain or as a means of livelihood: 
traffic; commerce. 

Examples: To engage in foreign trade, in wheat trade, 
efc. The Board of Trade. We expect a brisk trade between the 
nations. Domestic or foreign trade. A slump in the cotton trade. 
International trade. 

His education not being such as to expect him for trade, his 
natural bent not inclining him to mercantile pursuits, he had 
... adopted the very arduous and very modest career of a teacher. 
(Charlotte Bronté) Things in the trade were slack, and 
as Soames had reflected ... it had been a good time for build- 
ing. (Galsworthy) 

Proverb: No nation was ever ruined by trade. 
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SYNONYMS 
COMMERCE TRAFFIC 


COMMERCE; trade 

Commerce denotes the business of buying and selling, exchanging 
and distributing goods of all kinds, especially used of large transac- 
tions; commerce applies to trade on a large scale and over an exten- 
sive area, as between states or countries. | 

Commerce and trade are often used interchangeably, but in general 
commerce is preferred when different countries or states are involved, 
and when the dealings are not only in merchandise, but also in money, 
bills of exchange and the like. 

Examples: 

Active commerce implies exports and imports carried in ships 
belonging to the nation engaged in it, passive commerce when 
carried in foreign ships. (Lomberton) A prosperous com- 
merce iS now perceived and acknowledged, by all enlightened 
statesmen, to be the most useful, as well as the most productive 
source of national wealth. (Brotege) 


TRAFFIC, trade; commerce 

Traffic in the sense in which it is treated here means buying and 
selling and especially the transportation of merchandise for the pur- 
pose of trade or commerce. Traffic also suggests a particular kind of 
trade between two points, countries, etc. 

The difference between traffic and trade is that traffic is that 
sort of trade which is carried on between points a certain distance 
apart. Traffic involves the actual transportation of goods or commo- 
dities. Besides, traffic nowadays is used chiefly when something 
underhand or illegal is implied as traffic in narcotics, in liquor, 
or in votes. 

Examples: Vessels engaged in coal, and ore f¢rajfic. 

To carry on traffic with the East. He is engaged in wine ?traffic. 

It was not the way to or from any part of the world, where the 

English had any traffic. (Defoe) “It is notorious, that seats 

in the house of Commons are an article of traffic.” (Cobbet tf) 


UNDERSTAND, verb 


To UNDERSTAND is to get, or conceive the meaning of, grasp 
the idea of; comprehend; to apprehend clearly the character or nature of; 
to comprehend by knowing the meaning of the words employed, as 
a ljanguage, or discourse, to grasp clearly as a fact or to realize. The 
general meaning of the word to understand is to have a clear and 
true idea or conception, or full and exact knowledge of something. 

Examples: 
To understand the question. To make oneself understood. He 
understands English. To understand somebody. To understand 

a signal. 

The Spaniards, two of whom understood English well enough 

... (Defoe) “Moore is a strange, shy man, whom I never 

pretend to understand.” (Charlotte Bronté) He did 

not understand the music she played. (J. London) For 

the moment, perhaps, he understood nearly all there was to un- 
derstand—understood that she loathed him, that she had loathed 
him for years, ... (Galsworthy) “You want people 
to listen to you, pay attention to your work, your ideas—oh, you 
understand what I mean.” (Cronin) 

Proverbs: It is better to understand little than to mis- 
understand a lot. What we do not understand we do not possess. 

He that would rightly understand must read the whole story. 


SYNONYMS 
APPREHEND CONCEIVE 
COMPREHEND GRASP 


APPREHEND, understand, conceive 


To apprehend is to become aware of, to grasp with the mind, get 
the meaning of, to understand, conceive. Apprehend also implies 
to lay hold of something with the mind so as to know it, but it does 
not suggest attainment of complete knowledge or full understanding, 
but only a glimpsing of the meaning or significance of that which 
is the object of thought. 

Apprehend differs from understand in implying a low and limited 
understanding of a thing. When the nature of the thing is plain or 
common, apprehension answers the purpose of understanding. 

Examples:. 
To apprehend the situation. To apprehend the meaning of 

something. . 

I apprehended his meaning more from his gestures than from 
the queer sounds he made. (Swift) This is all so plain, that 

I can’t but apprehend it. (Garter) Toapprehend distinctly the 

signification of anumber, two things are necessary. (Davies) 
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I cannot apprehend where lies the trifling in all this. (B. 
Taylor) The person quickly apprehended and understood the 
situation and took necessary measures. (Stevenson) “His 
father died just a week ago to-day.”—“Oh!” In her startled, 
frowning face he saw the instant struggle to apprehend what 
this would mean. (Galsworthy) At first he did not ap- 
prehend this clearly, but the perception of it seeped into his mind. 
(Wells) 

COMPREHEND, grasp, understand, apprehend 

To comprehend is to understand fully and completely the meaning 
or nature of; to grasp with the intellect; to lay hold of with the mind 
or senses; conceive fully or adequately; to apprehend. | 

The difference between comprehend and apprehend is that to com- 
prehend may suggest a complex act of the mind and a laborious proc- 
ess, but fo apprehend is a single act of the mind. 

To comprehend also differs from to understand inasmuch as to 
comprehend is to know something thoroughly and see its relation- 
ships to certain other ideas, facts, etc., but to understand is to receive 
and register a clear and true impression. Understand refers to the re- 
sult of a mental process, comprehend to the mental process of arriving 
at such a result. We understand matters of ordinary discourse and the 
practical business of life; but to comprehend is to embrace a thing 
in all its compass and extent. 

Examples: 

And he whistled, looked impatiently round, and seemed to 
feel a great want of something. This time Moore caught, and, it 
appeared, comprehended his demonstrations. (Charlotte 
Bronte) At last at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had 

_ been staring at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a while 
upon the plate laid for George. He pointed to it presently with 
his left hand. His daughters looked at him and did not compre- 
hend, or choose not to comprehend, the signal, nor did the servants 
at first understand it. (Thackeray) ... this colloquy Jos 
overheard, though he did not comprehend it, for the reason that 
he had never studied the language in which it was carried on. 

(Thackeray) She did not follow him. She was a Bachelor 

of Arts, but he had gone beyond her limitations. This she did not 

comprehend, attributing her incomprehension to his incoherence. 

(J. London) Voices are calling up to some great effort... 

But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. (Jerome K. 

Jerome) The true meaning of money yet remains to be pop- 

ularly explained and comprehended. (Dreiser) 


CONCEIVE, apprehend; understand, comprehend 

To conceive is to grasp with the mind; apprehend in the mind; 
grasp the meaning of; understand; comprehend; to form a distinct and 
correct notion of, or a notion which is not absurd. 
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The dilierence between conceive, apprehend and comprehend is, 
that that which we conceive we are able to analyse and recompose in 
our mind; that which we apprehend we catch as with the hand, but 
that which we comprehend we, as it were, grasp around, take together, 
seize, embrace wholly within the mind. 

Conceive also differs from understand. To conceive is used in re- 
spect of matters of taste, arrangements, designs, and projects; to un- 
derstand is employed in respect of familiar objects which present 
themselves in the ordinary discourse and business of men. We conceive 
that a thing may be done without understanding how it is done; 
we conceive that a thing may exist without comprehending the nature 
of its existence. I conceive your intent, but cannot understand what 
do you need it for. 

Examples: 

Why Amelia can be so fond of her, or have her in her room so 
much or walk out with her so constantly, Mrs. Sedley cannot 
conceive. (Thackeray) Emmy found herself in the center 
of a very genteel circle indeed; the members of which could not 
conceive that anybody belonging to it was not very lucky. 
(Thackeray) He had known good and bad, but purity as 
an attribute of existence, had never entered his mind. And now, 
in her, he conceived purity to be the superlative of goodness 
and of cleanness, the sum of which constituted eternal life. 
(J. London) How on earth a fellow could make such an 
ass of himself Soames could not conceive. (Galsworthy) 


GRASP, comprehend, understand, apprehend 

To grasp in its figurative sense treated here means to lay hold of 
with the mind; seize intellectually; apprehend, comprehend, under- 
stand. 

Grasp differs from understand implying a faint conception of 
something that is difficult to understand. 

Examples: To grasp an argument. To grasp a meaning. 
To grasp a subject. To grasp an idea. To grasp a problem. 

Kittly only imperfectly grasped the rudiments of the sciences. 
(Solesbery) They all got crazy at last, and sang out for 
the keeper, and the man came and climbed up the ladder outside, 
and shouted out directions to them. But all their heads were, 
by this time, in such a confused whirl, that they were incapable 
of grasping anything. (Jerome K. Jerome) He had 
forgotten the sensations necessary for understanding the progress, 
fate, or meaning of any such business; he simply could no longer 
grasp the possibilities of people running any risk for the sake of 
passion. (Galsworthy) Because of his lack of comprehen- 
sion of the actualities as well as lack of experience of the stern 
and motivating forces of passion, he was unable to grasp even a 
tithe of meaning of this. He had never understood Clyde or his 
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lacks or his feverish imaginings, ... (Dreiser) The evil 
of corruption and falsification of law, education, and public opin- 
ion is so enormous that the minds of ordinary people are unable 
to grasp it. (B. Shaw) The Roman soldiers ... draw their 
swords and lift them in the air with a shout of Hail Caesar. Cleo- 
patra turns and stares wildly at Caesar, grasps the situation, and 


with a great sob of relief falls into his arms. (B. Shaw) 


USELESS, adjective 


USELESS is of no use, destitute of useful qualities, serving no 
useful or profitable purpose, or any purpose; unserviceable; not 
producing or productive of good results; unavailing or futile; also 
not aiding or effecting the end in view; ineffectual; bootless; fruit- 
less. 

Examples: Useless pity. Useless persons. Useless gifts. 
Useless aid. All your endeavours are useless. This is an endless 
and useless discussion. It is useless to worry. 

A well-advertised but quite useless remedy. (Cronin) 
He cannot distinguish the useful from the useless. (Simeson) 

Proverbs: It is useless to cry over spilt milk. To be 
employed in useless things is to be hali idle. If a thing be useless 
the labour contained in it is useless. The useless men are those 
who never change with the years. 


SYNONYMS 
BOOTLESS FRUITLESS FUTILE 


BOOTLESS, useless 

Bootless is useless, without result or advantage, unavailing; 
bringing no profit, fruitless. 

Bootless differs from useless in being chiefly poetic. 

Exainmples: A bootless effort. A bootless errand. Bootless 
problems. 

From bootless grief refrain. (Hogg) Sick and sorry felt 
poor William; more than ever wretched and lonely. He would 
like to have done with life and its vanity altogether—so bootless 
and unsatisfactory the struggle, so cheerless and dreary the pros- 
pect seemed to him. (Thackeray) AIll care is bootless in 
a cureless case. (Barlington) A luckless speech, and 
bootless boast! (Ray) He made a few bootless attempts at nego- 
tiation. (M. White) He certainly had ample leisure to 
repent the haste with which he had got out of his warm bed in 
Vienna to take his bootless journey to Brussels. (Tomp ) 
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FRUITLESS, useless 

Fruitless means useless; yielding no good result, without advantage 
or profit; profitless; producing no effect or result; ineffectual; un- 
profitable, vain. 

Fruitless differs from useless in being especially applicable 
to undertakings that entail long, patient, arduous effort and 
severe disappointment of the agent as well as the failure of 
the act. 

Examples: A fruitless attempt. A fruitless scheme. 
Fruitless efforts. All this work was a fruitless labour. Our search 
was fruitless. A fruitless controversy. 

Vows which often end in fruitless regrets. (Brook) It is 
useless or rather fruitless to go to him for help. (H. Pitt) It 
is jruitless to deny my exultation when I saw my little ones about 
me. (Watterby) 


FUTILE, useless, fruitless 

Futile means doomed to failure, incapable of producing any 
result, useless; accomplishing nothing; fruitless, ineffectual; also of 
no importance; answering no useful end. That which is unavailing 
because of circumstances or some inherent defect is useless, but futile 
suggests inherent uselessness, wasted effort and complete failure to 
attain a desired end. 

Examples: A futile attempt. Futile efforts. A futile 
negotiation. Futile theories. Futile prattle. A futile struggle. Futile 
arguments. Your complaint is futile. 

... the active life to which he had been born and bred had given 
him something else to do than to join the futile chase of the pleas- 
ure-hunter. (Charlotte Bronté) Of all futile specula- 
tions, the most futile is the discussion as to what would have taken 
place if something had happened which did not happen. (Smith) 
“So you really loved that Miss Finchley very much then, did you?” 
— “Yes, Sir.”—“And you couldn’t care for Roberta any more 
after you met her? ”— “No, no. I just couldn’t. "— “I see,” observed 
Jephson, solemnly nodding his head, and at the same time 
meditating on how futile and dangerous, even, it might be to let 
the jury know that. (Dreiser) Carrie felt how really futile 
had been her hopes. She could clearly see that this easy-going soul 
intended no move in her behalf. (Dreiser) ... he wanted 
to tell her that he loved her, when he wanted to whisper to her 
alone. He groaned as he saw that his hopes were futile. ( rei- 
Ser) 
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USUAL, adjective 


USUAL means in ordinary use or observance, commonly practised, 
commonly occurring in the ordinary course of events; usua 
describes that which is to be expected by reason of previous expe- 
rience, which shows it to occur more often than not or always in a 
given set of circumstances; which ordinarily happens, occurs, or iS 
to be found. It-also implies accordance with ordinary use, constant of 
customary practice; habitual; familiar; customary; accustomed; 
frequent, common; usual is the reverse of strange, excep- 
tional, extraordinary. 

Examples: This is my wsual daily occupation. They 
paid the usual fee. We reached the place by the usual route. The 
usual meeting of the board is at 4 o’clock. The usual people were 
present at the lecture. We know his usual skill. The usual January 
weather. ae 

He began by the usual expression of friendship. (Ir V-ia.g bes, 
Vidoq made a profound bow, and, smiling his usual smile, point- 
ed to the bend. (Barton) That night, though she might 
weep as usual, she would fancy her tears less scalding. (Char- 
lotte Bronte) 


. 


SYNONYMS 
ACCUSTOMED FAMILIAR 
COMMON HABITUAL 
CUSTOMARY ORDINARY 


ACCUSTOMED, usual, habitual 

Accustomed means anything which is customary or habitual; 
usual; practised habitually; familiar through use. 

Accustomed differs from usual in carrying the implication of 
familiarity through general use. 

Examples: They acted in their accustomed manner. To 
work with accustomed diligence. To fight with accustomed brav- 
ery.3 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and 
the pony were taking their accustomed walk in the park, they passed 
by an old acquaintance ... (Thackeray) Mr. Osborne 
took leave of his daughter, and went on his accustomed way into 
the city. (Thackeray) He used the victory with his ac- 
customed moderation. (Norington) Pausing to find out an 
arm with some familiar accustomed gesture. (Partings) 
“Won’t you sit down, sir?” Soames sat down, crossing his knees 
in his accustomed manner. (Galsworthy) By the end of 
the week he was back in his accustomed place. (Wel11s) 
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COMMON, usual, familiar, customary, ordinary 


Common means familiar, frequent or usual; often occurring, met, 
or seen; in general use; not out of the customary course; widespread, 
generally current; not distinguished or separated from the ordinary; 
not exceptional; regular. Common also means of every-day character 
or quality; usual. 

Common adds to usual the implication of frequency, widespread 
and general use. | 

Examples: A common event. Common knowledge. A 
common accident. A common talk. This is a common error of 
students. A very common phenomenon. A common saying. 

Nothing is more keen, nor more common, nor more justifiable, 
than maternal jealousy,... (Thackeray) So she went on, 
getting better from day to day, slow, but sure, and trying to learn 
the names of common things... (Dickens) 


___ CUSTOMARY; usual, habitual 

Customary means usual, according or conforming to custom or 
usage; habitual; commonly used or practised, accustomed. 

The difference between customary and usual is that usual denotes 
that which is to be expected by reason of previous experience, which 
shows it to occur more often than not; but customary often implies 
characteristic or distinguishing quality and is applied to that which 
is in accordance with the prevailing usages or practices of a partic- 
ular individual or community. 

Examples: The customary dress. Customary compli- 
ments. One’s customary exercise. Such weather is customary in our 
country. 

“Even now I met him withcusfomary compliment.” (Shake- 
Speare) 

“It is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black.” 

(Shakespeare) 

All his customary pleasure in books forsook him, his princely 
exercises and sports, proper to his youth, were no longer accept- 
able. (Charles Lamb) We had no idea how men behave 
when their customary way of life is disrupted. (Trengley) 
A book was no good—in daily papers alone was any narcotic to 
such worry as his. From customary events recorded in the journal 
he drew some comfort. (Galsworthy) One afternoon 
he asked for a whole day off, instead, of the customary hali-day, 
to go home next Sunday. (Lessing) 


FAMILIAR, accustomed, usual, customary 

Familiar in the sense in which it is discussed here means com- 
monly or generally known or seen; common, ordinary, usual; it also 
implies anything of everyday use, current, habitual, customary. 
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Familiar differs from usual in stressing the fact of being usual 
because of frequency of occurrence and therefore generally known 
and easily recognized. 

Examples: A familiar sight. A familiar illustration. 
Familiar practice. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. (Samuel Johnson) 
Such idioms and expressions are familiar to this tongue. (Gray ) 
The practice of visiting their families is too familiar with them. 
(S. Walpole) Wine was an article of general and familiar 
supply. (Eggert) The older I grow the more [ distrust the 
familiar doctrine that age brings wisdom. (Mark Twain) 


HABITUAL, usual; customary 


Habitual means commonly or constantly used by a given person; 
acquired by or resulting from habit, or repeated use; addicted to a 
specified practice. Habitual commonly describes acts or qualities 
of an individual confirmed in a habit. Habitual may also be said of 
things, in which case it means usual, frequent, customary, of the 
nature of habit; following usual practice; accustomed. 

Habitual differs from usual in being applied to acts or qualities 
of an individual that have become a habit. 

Examples: A habitual joke, smile, seat, chair. A habit- 
ual courtesy. A habitual topic. A habitual practice. A habitual 
lier. Habitual work. Habitual annoyances. To work with habit- 
ual energy. It was his habitual success. A habitual manner. 

She took her habitual place at the table, and as usual remained 
silent for all the evening. (Chelley) A low stool ... was 
Romola’s habitual seat when they were talking together. (George 
Eliot) A trace of acidity which began, before he left the 
college, to flavour his comments on human affairs, and has since 
become habitual. (Wagnal) There is no more miserable 
human being than one in whom nothing is habitual but indecision. 
(Stevenson) 


ORDINARY, usual, customary, common 

Ordinary means commonly met with; of the usual kind; not sin- 
sular or exceptional; customary, common, commonplace. Ordinary 
means in accordance with an established order, hence of everyday 
occurrence, having a place in a fixed or regulated sequence, or oc- 
curring in the course of regular custom or practice; regular. 

Ordinary differs from usual in implying accordance with the reg- 
ular order of things. 

Examples: An ordinary day’s work. One’s ordinary 
habits. For all ordinary purposes. His ordinary supper consists 
of bread and milk. 
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In ordinary life we use a great many words with a total disre- 
gard of logical precision. (Swift) If Miss Rebecca can get 
the better of him, and at her first entrance into life, she is a young 
person of no ordinary cleverness. (Thackeray) He saw 
Irene take her finger from before her lips, heard her say something 
in her ordinary voice, and began to speak before he reached them. 
(Galsworthy) The reader is probably familiar with the 
structure of an ordinary astronomical observatory. (Wells) 
Andrew drew up the car at the house indicated by Hampton, an 
ordinary town dwelling-house, tall and narrow, which had obvious- 
ly never been intended for its present purpose. (Cronin) 


VALUABLE, adjective 


VALUABLE means having intrinsic pecuniary or other value, 


especially monetary or exchange value; worth something which can 
be expressed in terms of money, exchange, or benefit. Valuable also 
means having considerable or great value, worth a good deal of money 


or 


exchange value; precious, costly. It may also imply moral worth, 


value, or importance; and mean anything worthy, estimable, capable 
of serving a useful and important purpose; possessing and exhibiting 
qualities which are prized and esteemed as necessary for the perform- 
ance of specific duties and functions. 


Examples: A valuable watch. A valuable friend. Valu- 
able paintings. Valuable aid. Valuable information. A valuable 
dog, or a valuable horse. This is a book which will be very valua- 
ble for teachers and students. A valuable piece of evidence. These 
discoveries are valuable to mankind. A collection of valuable 
pictures. 

What does he collect, jewels, or other valuable effects? 
(Nigleton) Aseries of Italian views decked the walls, each of 
these was a Specimen of true art; a connoisseur had selected them; 
they were genuine and valuable. (Charlotte Bronté) 
Becky kept a number of useful and, perhaps, valuable things, 
about which her husband knew nothing. (Thackeray) 
There is nothing truly valuable which can be purchased without 
pains and labour. (Longfellow) “Your suggestions will 
be most valuable, my dear sir, most welcome.” (B. Shaw) 
No instrument of education is more valuable than languages. 
(B. Shaw) 


SYNONYMS 
COSTLY PRECIOUS 


COSTLY, valuable 
Costly means of great cost, great price or value; dear, expensive, 


valuable. Costly may also imply sumptuousness, rarity, fine work- 
manship, or the like. 
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Examples: A costly gown. A costly jewel. A costly 
shrub. Costly apparel. 

“I took a costly jewel from my neck, 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds.” (Shakespeare) 

Their home is filled with costly furniture. (Collins) 
A thing not being valuable or having no commercial value cannot 
be costly; nevertheless it may be precious to us on account of the 
giver. (French) All ornament ought to becostly. (J. Lon- 
don) He gavehim all the rich furs and much of his costly house- 
hold stuff. (Mathew) 
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PRECIOUS, valuable, costly 
Precious means of great intrinsic price or value, very costly or 
valuable; highly prized or priced, because of its rarity, or its exchange 
or other value. Precious is used in respect of a material and a moral 
value. Precious is also said of gems, diamonds, jewels, rubies and 
non-oxidizable metals having a market value. When applied to persons 
precious means highly esteemed or valued, beloved or held very dear. 
The difference between precious, costly and valuable is that 
valuable expresses directly the idea of value, but precious and costly 
express the same idea indirectly. Besides, precious and costly express 
the idea of value much more strongly than valuable. 
Examples: Precious metals. Precious stones. Precious 
jewels. Precious friendship. His devotion is very precious to me. 
My precious darlings. A good book is the most precious thing in 
the world. 
“Wisdom is more precious than rubies.” (Shakespeare) 
These things are most precious to me. (Fielding) One of 
those precious men... whom everybody would choose to work 
for them, because he did his work well, charged very little, and 
often declined to charge at all. (George Eliot) “You 
have, no doubt, heard of the Beryl Coronet?”— “Oh, one of the 
most precious possessions of England,” he said. (Conan 
Doyle) Hehad never had his Uncle Swithin’s taste in precious 
stones, and the abandonment by Irene when she left his house in 
1889 of all the glittering things he had given her had disgusted 
him with this form of investment. (Galsworthy) “Her 
love and her companionship were just as precious and delightful 
to you as ever?” (Dreiser) 
Proverbs: Precious ointments are put in small boxes. 
A gift is a precious stone in the eyes of him that has it. Nothing 
is more precious than time, yet nothing less valued. 


That is VALUABLE which has either permanent worth or useful 
qualities; that is COSTLY which costs much, and usually implies 
sumptuousness, rarity, or the like; PRECIOUS denotes high value, 
whether intrinsic or resulting from some association. 


VARIOUS, adjective 


VARIOUS means differing from each other, or of different kinds, 
diverse; having or showing many different characteristics, varied. 
As various implies distinct units or individuals, it may also be used 
with the meaning of several, many, more than one. 

Examples: Various accounts. Various colours. Men of 
various professions. Various types. Vartous experiences. Various 
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occupations. Various duties of the manager of the office. Various 
people visit this office. There are various reasons for believing. 
In various parts of the world. 

One whose conversation was so various, easy and delight- 
ful. (Thackeray) This can be applied to various fields of 
science. (Gerter) We can follow the various steps quite 
clearly and they show a remarkable subtlety of mind. (Conan 
Doyle) 

Proverb: Various are the tastes of men. 


SYNONYMS 
DIFFERENT DIVERSE 


DIFFERENT, various 

Different means not identical, unlike, having other qualities, or 
characteristics, not resembling; various; it also means having unlike 
or distinguishing attributes; not of the same kind; of ather nature, 
form, or quality. Different is opposed to like or similar. 

The difference between different and various is, that different 
is said either of a single thing differing in identity or character from 
another, or of two or more things differing thus from one another. 
Different stresses unlikeness between two or more things but various 
implies that there are several kinds of the same general thing and 
rather stresses the idea of a number of things. The office of different 
is rather to define the quality than the number. 

Examples: A lot of different things. Different kinds. 
Two different stories concerning an event. The tastes are quite 
different. 

We both enjoyed the same scenes, though in different ways. 
(Legart) Then after a lunch in the servants’ hall at Queen’s 
Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to their different 
destinations. (Thackeray) They approached the subject 
from different points of view. (Norish) The eflects of this 
disease are various in different cases. (Brigate) Did he plot 
in any way, hali-heartedly or otherwise to drag her up there 
under the guise of various aliases and then, because she would 
not set him free, drown her? Ridiculous! Impossible! Insane! His 
plan was completely and entirely different. (Dreiser) It 
was a strange situation, and very different from any romantic 
picture which his fancy might have painted. (Cronin) 

Proverb: One goes to the right, the other to the left, 
both err, but in different ways. 


DIVERSE, various 

Diverse means of different kinds; various; differing in some 
essential characteristic or characteristics. Diverse commonly implies 
a number or assortment of things or parts differing from each other; 
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unlike, dissimilar; different in character or quality; not of the same 
kind. 

The difference between diverse and different is that diverse is 
stronger and implies a marked difference and decided contrast: Diverse 
also differs from various inasmuch as various lays stress on number, 
while diverse stresses a marked difference in character or nature. We 
say, “diverse colours,” and “various shades of the same colour.” 

Examples: In diverse places. On diverse occasions. 
Diverse opinions. Diverse names. Diverse ways. Diverse interests. 
Diverse pronunciations. Of a diverse colour, like a rainbow. 

The subjects of the lectures are indeed very different but not 
in the strict sense of the term diverse: they are various rather 
than miscellaneous. (Coleridge) The remedies suggested 
are very diverse. (Manert) Words of diverse or doubtful 
significations. (Trench) With habits so diverse, we may 
well expect corresponding diversity in their forms. (Sergent) 

I obtained from three cultivated Englishmen at different times 

three diverse pronunciations of asingle word. (B. Shaw) Abbey 

kept the conversation flowing easily on diverse topics, 

(Cronin) 


He bought DIFFERENT ties of DIVERSE colours and VARIOUS 
shades of the same colour. 


VICTORY, noun 


VICTORY denotes the winning of a contest, or struggle of any 
sort. It always suggests the defeat of one’s opponent. Victory also 
means the state resulting from the overcoming of difficulties, obsta- 
cles, evils, etc.; any hardwon achievement or success may be 
termed a victory; conquest; triumph. 

Examples: A victory over the enemy. Naval victories. 
A football victory. A victory over difficulty. 

“Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for human- 
ity.” (Shakespeare) But I hope I have got the victory 
over myself. (Defoe) ... There was the pleasurable excite- 
ment of a coming encounter, acoming victory, over James and the 
“man of property” in the matter of the house. (Galsworthy) 
“Tell me,” he said softly, “that you love me.” Her eyes 
fell consciously. “Own to it, dear,” he said, feelingly; “you do, 
don’t you?” She made no answer, but he felt his victory. 
(Dreiser) 

Proverbs: Victory is always where there is unanimity. 
There are some defeats more triumphant than victories. Do not 
celebrate the victory before you have conquered. It is a great 
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victory that comes without blood. Glory is the reward of victory. 
To maintain a conflict with oneself is the hardest of all wars; 
to overcome oneself is the noblest of all victories. The nerve that 
never relaxes, the eye that never blenches, the thought that never 
wanders—these are masters of victory. 


SYNONYMS 
CONQUEST TRIUMPH 


CONQUEST; victory 
Conquest denotes the action of overcoming or vanquishing; gain- 


ing of victory; the action of gaining by force of arms. Conquest also 
meanis the act of conquering, subduing, or acquiring whether by physi- 
cal or moral power. 


The difference between conquest and victory is that conquest 


is not only a victory over enemies but the subjugation of one’s op-. 
ponents. 


Examples: A conquest of war. The conquest of a noble 
heart. The conquest .of one’s passions. 

“The conquest will be ours, but we must first contend; 

it is not the fight that crowns us, but the end.” 

(Shakespeare) 

To take by armed conquest is spasmodic and temporary, the 
conquest of public opinion alone is enduring. (S wif t) Ii Miss 
Rebecca Sharp has determined in her heart upon making the con- 
guest of this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, we have any 
right to blame her. (Thackeray) Flushed with praise 
and victory over Master Toffy, George wished naturally to 
pursue his conquest further, ... (Thackeray) He wanted 
to win Carrie because he thought her fate mingled with his was 
better than if it were united with Drouet’s. He envied the drum- 
mer his conguest as he had never envied any man in all the course 
of his experience. (Dreiser) Why shouldn’t he take a consult- 
ing-room in Welbeck Street? ... he could easily combine it with 
a room up West, use the better address for his correspondence, 
have the heading on his notepaper, his bills. The thought sparkled 
within him, nerved him to greater conguest. (Cronin) 


TRIUMPH, victory 
Triumph implies a particular outstanding victory; it denotes 


the action or fact of triumphing; victory, or the glory of this; sense 
of, feeling of, exultation over, success achieved, victory gained; the 
condition of being victorious. 


The difference between triumph, conquest and victory is that 


victory is the defeat of one’s opponents, conquest their subjugation, 
and triumph a brilliant or overwhelming victory. 
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Examples: The triumph of justice. The triumph of a 
righteous cause. A personal triumph. A triumph of art. The triumph 
of knowledge. The triumph oi good over evil. The triumph of 
modern science. The ¢riumph of civilization over brute force. 
A note of triumph in his voice. 

His curative work at the new Institute soon brought him into 
prominence with triumphs greater than his laboratory victories. 
(Wilde) To take irom the “man of property” that on which he 
had set his heart, would be a crowning triumph over James, ... 
(Galsworthy) He could scarcely pull himself down to the 
level where he would have to congratulate Carrie as a friend. 
Nevertheless, the man mastered himself, and it was a ¢friumph. 
(Dreiser) “Doctor Manson is unanimously appointed?” There 
was a vigorous murmur of assent. Andrew experienced a wild thrill 
of triumph. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: Don’t celebrate your triumph before you have 
conquered. The harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. 
The failures of the past prepare the triumph of the future. 


VIOLENT, adjective 


VIOLENT means acting with, characterized by uncontrolled, 
strong rough force; very forcible, vehement, rapid; boisterous, tu- 
multuous, impetuous; furious; caused by or exhibiting intensely ex- 
cited feeling; passionate, fierce. 

Examples: A violent storm, explosion, wind, tempest, 
blow, etc. A violent earthquake. A violent struggle. Violent et- 
forts, or exertion. A violent rage. A violent speech. A violent attack 
of illness. A violent language. Violent pain. A violent assault. 
A violent passion. 

He ... concluded by a very fond caress, and many violent 
protestations of love. (Fielding) We have seen how one of 
George’s grandfathers, Mr. Osborne, in his easy-chair in Russel 
Square, daily grew more violent and moody... (Thackeray) 
For a week the Gadfly lay in a fearful state. The attack was a vio- 
lent one,...(Voynich) We were under the bridge, in exactly 
the same spot that we were when I began, and there were those 
two idiots, injuring themselves by violent laughing. (J erome K. 
Jerome) Bergfeld seemed to make a violent effort to control 
himself. (Galsworthy)}) 


SYNONYMS 


BOISTEROUS FURIOUS 
FIERCE IMPETUOUS 
VEHEMENT 
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BOISTEROUS, violent 

Boisterous means vehement, rough, the opposite of ca 1m; violent, 
strongly agitated, tempestuous. It is said of wind, weather, waves, 
etc. and of persons and their actions. In the latter case it means 
rough and violent in behaviour or speech; turbulent; exuberant in 
manner. 

Boisterous differs from violent in being usually said of the manner 
and the behaviour rather than of the mind. 

Examples: A boisterous sea, wind, or weather. Boister- 
ous mirth, boisterous emotions. 

“By your indecent and boisterous treatment of this man of 
learning I perceive you area violent sort of person.” (Berlin g) 
The waters swell before a boisterous storm. (Defoe) We have 
a boisterous climate with violent storms. (Meredith) I was en- 
gaged in a boisterous voyage of sixty eight days. (Burton) 
A boisterous wind had blown away the leaves. (Lurk y) 


FIERCE, violent 

Fierce means having or expressing a violent and fiery temper, 
manner of conduct, or action; vehement, impetuous, furious. Fierce 
is said of persons, their dispositions or actions, animals, and natu- - 
ral forces, as wind, fire, etc.; fierce is also said of passion, disease, 
conflict, persecution, etc.; violent, vehemently raging. 

Fierce differs from violent in being used especially to describe 
a feeling or mood. 

Examples: Fierce winds. Fierce look. Fierce animals. 
Fierce in repelling a foe. A fierce expression of countenance. He 
is a fierce fighter. A fierce warrior. A fierce onslaught. A fierce 
tempest. A fierce persecution. A fierce anger. A fierce passion. 
A fierce effort to succeed. 

Mantony turned upon him with a fierce and haughty look. 
(Rollington) 

She was iron-sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Fierce as the fire and fleet as the wind. (R a y) 

“Beolf, you fools!” said this gentleman, shouldering off a great 
number of the crowd, who vanished presently before his cocked 
hat and fierce appearance, and he entered the box in a most agi- 
tated state. (Thackeray) No woman looks her best after 
sitting up all night, and Mrs. Dungeon’s face, even at its best, is 
grimly trenched by the channels into which the barren forms and 
observances of a dead Puritanism can pen a bitter temper and a 
fierce pride. (B. Shaw) 


FURIOUS, violent 
Furious means violent, as passion or rage; fierce, vehement; in a 
state of violent agitation, boisterous; intensely violent, as wind, 
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storms, etc.; destructively or menacingly violent. A furious force 
is one which displays itself in such a way that we cannot foretell 
the extent which it may reach, or the mischief it may do. 

The difference between furious and violent is that when furious 
and violent are applied to the same objects, furious expresses a higher 
degree of violence. 

Examples: A furious quarrel, struggle, etc. Furious 
glances. Furious love, hate, resentment. A furious storm, sea, etc. 
A furious storm was the cause of ou? remaining at shore. 

(D e f oe) General Tufto was furious when he heard she was gone, 

and Mrs. Brent furious with him for being furious. (Thackeray) 

... he sank back into the corner with a furious laugh. (T hac k- 

eray) A man furious with jealousy is to all intents and purposes 

a madman and should be as such regarded... (Thackeray) 

Make a man furious in debate and you make him harmless. 

(P helps) Into a denser gloom than ever Bosinney held on at a fu- 

rious pace, but his pursuer perceived more method in his madness— 

he was clearly making his way westwards. (Galsworthy) 

Manson, after a furious evening during which he composed and 

tore up three vitriolic letters to the Medical Officer of Health, 

tried to forget about the episode. (Cronin) 


IMPETUOUS, violent 

When used in respect of physical things or actions, impetuous 
means having great impetus,moving, rushing with great force, violent, 
furious, vehement. Impetuous is also said of persons, their actions, 
disposition or feeling; etc. in which case it implies acting with or 
marked by great or sudden energy; passionate, ardent. 

The difference between impetuous and violent is that impetuous 
is considerably stronger than violent and conveys the idea of being 
carried away by the feeling of the moment with eagerness, and with 
little reflection. 

Examples: An impetuous wind or torrent. With impet- 
uous speed. A man of impetuous temper or courage. An impetu- 
ous stream. An impetuous anger. An impetuous charge. An 
impetuous movement. An impetuous gale. An impetuous attack. 
An impetuous wind. . 

“Your rash, impetuous remarks will get you into trouble.” 
(Irving) The-distracted and impetuous manner in which he 
had been diving, day and night, among papers and books, ... 
was quite extraordinary. (Dickens) His affection was as 
impetuous as his wrath. (Wil dren) Theriver is much swollen, 
its current more impetuous. (Lawson) 


VEHEMENT, violent 
Vehement said of natural forces means moving with great strength 
or violence, especially of wind blowing very strongly or violently; 
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furious, violent. When applied to actions or emotions vehement 
means impetuous, eager, ardent; performed with unusual force or 
violence. 

The difference between vehement and violent is that violent sug- 
gests effect on some external object on which it acts with force, but 
vehemenice is usually confined to the vehement person or thing itself. 

Examples: A vehement wind. A vehement heat. A vehe- 
ment current. A-vehement speaker. A vehement desire. A vehement 
dislike. A vehement opposition. Vehement eloquence. Vehernent 
strife. A vehement hatred. 

... the figures of the fetiered, struggling slaves stood out in 
vain and vehement protest against a merciless doom. (Vo y nich) 
Zita was in excellent voice; the notes came from her lips strong 
and clear, full of -vehement desire of life. (Voynich) The 
windows, notwithstanding the vehement shower, were open. 
(J. London) It was to her a vehement satisfaction to have her 
favourite son back from South Africa after all this time, ... 
(Galsworthy) 


Men may. be FURIOUS in their passions, VIOLENT in speech, 
manner, and conduct, VEHEMENT in their expressions, desires, 
and pursuits. 


VISITOR, roun 


A VISITOR is one who comes or goes to pay a visit to another per- 
son or to a household, as in civility or friendship; a guest; one who 
comes to spend time with or stay with others. Visitor also denotes 
a person who visits a place, a country, etc., especially as a sightseer 
or tourist, or stays some time, for social pleasure, or business, etc. 

Examples: Summer visifors. He is a frequent visitor at 
my house. To entertain visitors. There was a great flood of visi- 
tors at the opening of the exhibition. 

Becky kept the cards of her visitors. (T hac keray) Martini - 
never sat discussing politics till one in the morning, when the 
mistress was tired, aS some visitors had a way of doing. 
(Voynich) He found the front drawing-room full. It was full 
enough at the best times—without visitors—without anyone init... 
there was only one chair leit unoccupied, ... In these days it 
was by no means unusual for Timothy to have so many visitors, 
they were coming more frequently and staying longer. (Gals- 
worthy) When her unexpected visttor had gone, she sat very 
still before the fire. (Galsworthy) Enoch was Page’s only 
iriend ... Another frequent visitor to the house was the manager 
of the Western Counties Bank, ... (Cronin) 
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SYNONYM 
GUEST 


GUEST, visitor 

Guest means a person who is enjoying another’s hospitality, at 
the latter’s house, or elsewhere, whether during a prolonged. stay, 
at a single meal, or at a party, etc. 

The difference between guest and visitor is that although every 
guest is a visitor, every visitor is not a guest; because the 
visitor simply comes for whatever reason or business he has, but 
the guest also receives hospitality and entertainment. Besides, 
a guest usually means one who comes as a result of an invita- 
tion. 

Examples: 

We had a few guests to dinner. I was his guest for two 
weeks. A welcome guest. 

“Lunch with me at the hotel as my guest.” (Bentlow) 

“We shall have no guests until I am through with my work.” 

(S lo w) Once or twice every month during the winter, he would 

throw open to the world his beautiful house and have the most 

celebrated musicians of the day to charm his guests with the won- 
ders of their art. (Wilde) The wedding was very quiet, no one 
was present except Mr. Doran and a few friends and relatives of 
the bridegroom. After the wedding the guests went to the house 
of Mr. Doran, where breakfast had been prepared. (Conan 

D oy 1e) Suppose one Lady says to another in a country house: 

“Is anybody staying with you?” The other lady does not answer 

“Yes, the butler, the housemaid, the cook, the gardener, and so 

on.” She doesn’t say it, though the housemaid may be in the 

room or the butler may be standing behind her chair. She says: 

“No, there is nobody staying with us.” By nobody she means— 

no guests, no friends, nobody of the people you mean. (Chester- 

ton) 
Proverbs: An unbidden guest must bring his stool with 
him. Guests that come by daylight are best received. He is an ill 
guest that never drinks to his host. Unbidden guests are welcomest 
when they are gone. Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 
A constant guest is never welcome. An unbidden guest knows not 
where to sit. Uninvited guests sit on thorns. It is more disgraceful 
to turn out a guest than not to admit him. The first day a man is 
a guest, the second a burden, the third a pest. Fish and guest in 
three days are stale. 


WANDER, verb 


To WANDER means to move irom place to place without a spe- 
cific route or purpose; to ramble without any certain course or object 
in view: roam, rove, range, prow], or stray. To wander ts used either 
of a human being, an animal, or anything which moves aimlessly. It 
may be used figuratively. 

Examples: To wander through the woods. To wander in 
an unexplored region. To wander about the world. Cattle wandering 
homeward. To wander off the track. To wander out of one’s way. 
His fingers wandered idly over the keys. A stream wanders through 
the valley. The letter wandered about for months. 

Mr. Dombey ... looked round at the pictures on the walls. 
Cursorily as his cold eyes wandered over them, Carker’s keen 
glance accompanied his. (Dickens) Hour after hour struck 
and still he wandered on and on, from room to room, from house 
to house, from corridor to corridor. (Voynich) He did not 
know the ways of libraries, and he wandered through endless rows 
of fiction, ... (J. London) His gaze wandered often towards 
her lips, and he yearned for them hungrily. (J. London) 
Like some mother beast on the watch over her young, her little 
quick figure never stood still in that room, but wandered from 
wall to wall, from window to door, fingering now one thing, now 
another. (Galsworthy) The mountain tops were hidden in 
a grey waste of sky, . . . blemished by great heaps of slag on which 
a few dirty sheep wandered in vain hope of pasture. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
PROWL RANGE ROVE 
RAMBLE ROAM STRAY 


PROWL; wander, rove; roam 

To prowl is to wander, rove, roam about in search of what can 
be found, especially of plunder or prey, or with predatory intent; 
wander about in a furtive, stealthy way; to pace or roam about fur- 
tively. 

To prowl differs from to wander in being said mainly of animals. 
However it is often also said of human beings, especially intent on 
marauding. 

Examples: Wolves prowl this forest. Thieves are prowl- 
ing the ruins. He prowled the streets for hours. Beasts prowling 
alter their prey. The leopard prowls through the jungle alone. 
I prowled about the town to buy some books. We have prowled 
about the gallery. 

“If I should prow! about the streets a long time, don’t be un- 
easy.” (Dickens) He walked to the railway station and 
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prowled all about, with a forlorn sort of hope that she might have 
missed her train. (Olip h-ant) When lunch was over they broke 
up into couples for the digestive promenade. Too proud to notice, 
Soames knew perfectly that Annette and that fellow had gone 
prowling round together. They walked in the bright, circling 
stream, ... (@alsworthy) 


RAMBLE, wander, roam 

To ramble is to wander about in a careless manner, without def- 
inite aim or direction; roam, rove; to stroll about. Ramble may be 
used figuratively. 

Ramble differs from wander implying careless wandering with no 
specific purpose. 

Examples: To ramble through the park. To ramble about 
the city or into the country. He who sets out to take a walk without 
knowing or thinking where he shall go rambles as chance directs. 

Her long late walks lay always on lonely roads; but in what- 
ever direction she had rambled, ... her homeward path was still 
so contrived as to lead her near the Hollow. (Charlotte 
Bronté)A delightful piece of wood and water, where he might 
ramble on a summer’s noon. (Irving) The poor creature... 
rambled a while in the fields without a purpose. (Stevenson) 
Children so uncared—for that they were allowed to ramble through 
the city’s streets for hours at a time. (T orney) I went out of 
the house to ramble wherever my feet would carry me. (J. Lon- 
don) I go tomorrow towards Italy, where I will ramble for two 
or three months. (Stanford) I’ve often thought I should 
like to live at Hampton Court. It looks so peaceful and so quiet, 
and it is such a dear place to ramble in the early morning before 
many people are about. (Jerome K. Jerome)... he had 
never become one of those old men who ramble round and round 
the fields of reminiscence. (Galsworthy) 


RANGE, wander, rove, roam, stray 

To range is to wander, roam, or rove; to move hither and thither 
over a comparatively large area; to stray, sometimes implying the 
idea of searching for something. 

Range differs from wander in implying usually a wandering over 
a more or less defined but extensive area in search of something. 

Examples: To range through woods or fields in search 
of game. Cattle range for food. A hunting-dog ranges a field for 


ame. 
All the planets seem to be made for nothing but to range about 
the waste. (Defoe) It was his habit in summer to range over 
the mountains. (Mark T wain) The custom of allowing sheep 
to range prevailed. (Villings) 
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ROAM, wander, ramble, rove 

To roam is to wander or move about from place to place without 
any certain purpose or direction, ramble, rove, without a fixed route 
or destination; to walk about aimlessly, especially over a wide area 
as prompted by restlessness or curiosity. 

The difference between roam, ramble and wander is that roam 
implies greater freedom and wider range than ramble or wander. 
Roam often connotes delight or enjoyment. 

Examples: To roam about the world. To roam about the 
country. To roam through a forest. 
A mighty horde of savages roaming in search of food. (D ef 0 e) 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. (Goldsmith) 
I have gone to Nunnwood .. . quite alone, or accompanied but 
by Fanny, who sat in the woodman’s hut and sewed, or talked 
to the goodwife, while I roamed about and made sketches, or read. 
(Charlotte Bronté) In the summer I often: roam about 
the fields and lanes all day. (Dickens) 
Oh, I have roamed over many lands, 
And many friends I’ve met. (JJ. Wane) 
Wherever I roam my heart fondly is with you. (Met he w) 

I sigh for repose, I am weary of roaming. (Br y gett) She was 

standing very still, her eyes reaming through the hall and music 

room, as it now was all thrown into one, under the skylight. (G a1 s- 

worthy) Rather he told me how he grew tired again of the 

monastery and roamed the steppe irom one princely camp to an- 
other, always welcome for his songs and high spirits. (Ralph 

Fox) “You think, probably, that I roam around, and get into 

all sorts of evil? I have been rather reckless, but I could easily 

come out of that. I need you to draw me back, if my life ever 
amounts to anything.” (Dreiser) 


ROVE, wander, roam, stray, ramble 

To rove is to wander without fixed home or destination, move - 
from place to place at random, or without a definite route; to roam 
over, through or about; to wander as for pastime or recuperation. 
When said of affections, interests, etc. to rove means to be constantly 
transferred from one subject to another. If said of the eyes to rove 
means constantly to change direction. 

If compared with wander, rove, although it implies fo wander 
in the same planless manner, suggests a wider extent. 

Rove comes close to roam in its implication of wandering over 
extensive territory, but still rove differs from roam as it usually 
carries a suggestion of zest in the activity, and does not preclude the 
possibility of a definite end or purpose. 

Examples: Bandits rove through these mountains. A 
fugitive who does not know his road roves about the country in 
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quest of some retreat. He roved much through the day. One who 
talks while sleeping is said to be roving in his sleep. 

He roved among the vales and streams, in the green wood and 
hollow dell. (Wordsworth) My roving thoughts were in 
various dreams, rambling to distant places. (Tennyson) 
A searchlight roved like an angry eye from end to end of our line 
of march. (H urel1) Ruth’s eye roved to him frequently to see 
how he was getting on. (J. London) On their way they met 
a kand of roving bandits. (Dovenger) The same life is uni- 
formly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert. (Corling) 
We do not speak of them, so long as they continue their wild and 
roving life. (Waderling) Francis Wilmot’s eyes roved round 
the room and came to rest on ‘The White Monkey’. (G als- 
worthy) On those walls, wherever the eye roved, were prints 
coloured and uncoloured, old and new, depicting the sports of 
racing and prize-fighting. (G@alsworthy) 


STRAY, wander, roam; rove 

To stray is to wander freely about; to wander from the proper 
limits; to leave a recognized path or way. When said of thoughts, 
affections, etc. to stray means not to be concentrated on a single 
object, or the subject of study or discussion; to rove at large; to roam 
as without fixed direction or purpose; to go astray. 

To stray suggests more positively than wander deviation irom a 
fixed or proper course, or unsettled or vagrant rambling, and there- 
fore it often connotes a state of being lost or a danger of being 
lost. 

Examples: Don’t stray too far from the path. The sheep 
have strayed from the field. To stray aimlessly through the 
woods. 

Tom Tusher never permitted his mind to stray out of the pre- 
scribed University path. (Thackeray) But when Miss 
Rebecca Sharp and her stout companion lost themselves in a soli- 
tary walk, in which there were not above five score more of cou- 
ples similarly straying, they both felt that the situation was ex- 
tremely tender and critical, ... (Thackeray) “You are too 
young to be straying in a strange place.” (Stevenson) Here 
it might be possible for the student to wander, perhaps even to 
stray, at his own pleasure. (Southerton) He strayed with 
his friend about his valley in many a wandering discourse. (Ar t h- 
wel 1) He dared not go near Ruth’s neighbourhood in the daytime, 
but night found him lurking like a thief around the Morse home, 
stealing glimpses at the windows ... and thereafter he strayed 
there often, hiding under a dark tree on the opposite side of the 
street. (JJ. London) 

Proverb: A sheep does very often stray, if the shepherd 
be a while away. 
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WARLIKE, adjective 


WARLIKE means pertaining to, characteristic of war,. ready 
for war; inclined for, tending to, war; bellicose; aggressive; menacing 
war, belligerent; threatening or betokening war. 

Examples: A warlike government, policy. A warlike 
speech. Warlike intentions. A warlike tone. Warltke actions. 
A warlike statement. A warlike message. Warlike preparations. 

Winkle retraced his steps ... with a gloomy and dreadful 
resolve of accepting the challenge of the warlike Doctor Slammer. 
(Dickens) Their former glorious warlike exploits ... led 
them to entertain very different expectations. (A. Kerr) 


SYNONYMS 
AGGRESSIVE BELLICOSE BELLIGERENT 


AGGRESSIVE, belicose, warlike 


Aggressive means chatfacterized by aggression, tending to attack; 
making the first step in an attack; warlike; bellicose; if applied to 
the character of people it denotes a quarrelsome manner and disposi- 
tion, fond of, and prone to start controversy, and to attack in words 
and deeds. | 

The difference between aggressive and warlike is that aggressive 
means tending to resort to force to achieve one’s ends; it also im- 
plies resort to bullying or encroachment on others’ rights, but war- 
like as a rule denotes reference to war as a reality, and therefore, 
applies more often to acts, activities, etc. that lead to or accompany 
actual war. 

Examples: An aggressive foreign policy. An aggressive 
person, manner, tone of voice, ufterance, etc. An aggressive war. 

The captain spoke in an aggressive tone. (Conrad)... there 
he was approached by Mason, who in a brisk manner—his {lat- 
nosed face looking most aggressive and his strong voice reaching 
to the uttermost corner of the court, began to inquire as to his 
age, business,... (Dreiser) Mrs. Cave did not approve of this 
particular branch of Mr. Cave’s business, and the gentleman, 
who had called in somewhat aggressive mood, retired after a brief 


exchange of words—entirely civil so far as he was concerned. 
(Wells) 


BELLICOSE, warlike, belligerent, aggressive 


Bellicose is disposed or inclined to war, warlike; given to war 
and fighting; having or taking an aggressive, belligerent or fighting 
attitude. 

Bellicose differs from warlike in usually implying the state of 


mind or temper that suggests a desire or readiness to fight and not 
actual engagement in hostilities. 
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Examples: 

The eyes of many people in Britain have been opened by the 
nazi revival in West Germany. It shows what sort of regime is de- 
manding nuclear arms. Now the blustering and bellicese speeches 
emphasize the urgent need for action. (Daily Worker, 1960) 


BELLIGERENT, aggressive, bellicose, warlike 
Belligerent means taking part in a war or engaged in hostilities: 
a country or nation engaged in actual warfare and waging war. Belli- 
gerent is also said of tone, speech or the like, in which case it denotes 
an actively hostile mood or warlike character or temper. 
Belligerent differs from warlike in implying actual engagement 
in hostilities. 
Examples: The belligerent powers in the World War. 
A belligerent tone. A belligerent nation. A belligerent reply to 
a diplomatic note. Belligerent dispatches. 
... there stamped into his room a medium-sized, oldish man 
with a brick-red face. . . He stooped slightly, so that his head had a 
forward, Seflige:ent thrust. (Cronin) 


WARN, verb 


To WAR: is to caution or tc admonish a person of danger, impend- 
ing evil, of possible harm, consequence or unknown present circum- 
stance, against a person or thing, to caution against neglect of duty 
or against wrong or mistaken action or belief. 

Examples: | warned him that he was in danger. To warn 
about possible penalties. To warn a person against another. To 
warn a person of the consequences of an action, folly, etc. You 
should warn him. He warned you a long time ago of the peril. 
Don't say I didn’t warn you. | 

“l only Just warn you,” he said to Rawdon Crawley, “I know 
women and counsel you to be on the look-out.” (Thackeray) 
In that very room he and Bosinney had talked one summer ai- 
ternoon ... and now he wondered what sort of woman it was he 
was warning him against. And now! He was almost in a want of 
a warning himself. (Galsworthy) “I have warned you re- 
peatedly against dealing with these tenement houses ....I have 
had occasion to warn you too against discussing my affairs with 
strangers. You have chosen to disregard my wishes. You are 
discharged.” (B. Sh aw) “For the last time, I warn you to stop 
making a neurotic fool of yourself. Can’t you try to be a help 
to me, instead of a hindrance, nagging me every minute of the 
day?” (Cronin) He was told in return that within a week he 
should apply for a part, while being warned that such a part was 
not of course, bound to be allotted to him. (Bates) 
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SYNONYMS 
ADMONISH CAUTION 


ADMONISH, warn, caution 

To admonish is to warn or caution of a fault; also to reprove for- 
mally or authoritatively; if serves to put persons on their guard 
against wrong conduct. The personal expression of authoritative ad- 
vice constitutes admonition. It bears reference to something likely 
to be done in the future, from which the person admonished is sought 
to be kept, thus approaching to warning. Admonition notes the past 
with disapproval, and at the same time implies the ill consequences 
of any repetition of the offence. 

To admonish differs from to warn in implying authoritative or 
warning advice, with only tacit references to danger or penalty. 

Examples: To admonish a person to be more careful. 

To adinentsh someorie as a brother. To admonish one for neglecting 

duties. To admonish a friend against tempation. I am tired of 

admoenishing them in vain. The teacher admonished the boys 

against being late. 

] warned you, 1 admonished you, foretold 
The danger and the lurking enemy. 
(Long!tellow) 
“Don’t get excited when you talk,” Ruth adimonished Martin 
before the ordeal of introduction began. (JJ. London) 


CAUTION, warn, admonish 

To caution denotes to warn, to urge to take heed of, or to be cau- 
tious; fo put one on guard about or against some circumstance or 
condition, usually used with against not followed by an infinitive 
or that tcilowed by a subordinate clause. 

The difference between caution and warn is that warning implies 
a far greater amount of positive knowledge in the speaker than cau- 
tion. Caution is usually less grave than warn. In cautioning we 
draw the attention of another mainly to his own conduct, which we 
desire him to be careful in regulating, in warning, fo certain externa] 
evils which we desire that he should avoid. 

Examples: 

We warn aman against approaching danger, but we caution him 
against running into it. He cautioned me against undertaking 
this expedition. To caution one to avoid overheating. We cau- 
tion against speaking rashly, but we warn of the consequences. 
To caution one against unwarranted expectations. 

“You cautioned me against their charms.” (Wilde) Hecau- 
tions his readers against the common error of looking to antiquity 
for knowledge. (Partridge) “Don’t show any more interest 
in me than you ever have,” Hurstwood councelled concerning the 
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evening at the theatre. “You mustn’t look at me steadily then, ” 
she answered, mindful of the power of his eyes. “I won’t,” he 
said, squeezing her hand at parting and giving the glance she had 
just cautioned against. (Dreiser) 


We WARN a person against a danger; we ADMONISH him 
against the commission of any offence; we CAUTION him against any 
misfortune. 


WAY, noun 


A WAY in the sense treated here, means a road, path, route, 
passage, pass, trail, leading from one place to another, and followed, 
or to be followed in going from place to place; direction. A certain 
road or path is spoken of as the way or not the way which leads fo 
a place. Way is largely used in compounds such as ‘highway, road- 
way, byway, subway,’ etc., and in some idiomatic phrases, as ‘he 
lives across the way, etc.’. 

Examples: This is the way to our home. To find, to lose 
one’s way. To ask, point out the way. To lead the way. I know 
the way through the forest. If you are going my way, let’s go 
together 

He called out a gentleman on the opposite side of the way. 
(Dickens) James picked his way among the heaps of gravel— 
the drive was being laid—till he came opposite the porch. 
(Galsworthy) Mrs. Bramwell, ... led the way, followed 
by her five guests and her husband, into supper. (Cr oni n) 


SYNONYMS 
PASS PASSAGE PATH ROAD ROUTE 


PASS, way, passage, road 

Pass denotes a way or opening that affords a passage; a place 
through which one can pass; a road available for passing. Pass 
means especially a narrow and difficult or dangerous passage 
through an obstructed region difficult to traverse, especially over 
a mountain range. 

Examples: The pass was blocked up. 

The guide, abating of his pace, led slowly through the pass’s 
jaws. (Scott) This is a pass in the Highlands, famous for the 
dangerous road which was through it. (Stanberger) The 
chief pass of the Lepontian Alps is that of the St. Gothard. The 
height of the pass is 6890 feet. (P ong) Through the Sandusky 
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and Scioto lies the most common pass from Canada to the Ohio 
and Mississippi. (Br igh t) 


PASSAGE, way, road 
Passage denotes a means of passing or a means of access, a way, 
a road, etc., through or over; an avenue of entrance, exif or ap- 
proach. Passage is used especially to mean a searoute. 
Examples:A passage through rocks. A passage into a bay. 
They have sent a ship for a new attempt upon the North-West 
or North-East passage. (Defoe) They went through the open 
passage. (Stevenson) We came to a passage which led to 
the open sea. (Wells) Since the little surgery, which had its 
own door to the side street, was attached by a short passage to 
the house, he could equally control his consulting room, ... 
(Cronin) 


PATH; way, road 
A path is a way for passing on foot; a track beaten or trodden 
by the feet, often along the side of a road, a narrow way across 
country, up a mountain, through woods or fields, etc.; a footway 
or footpath, as opposed to a road for vehicles. Path may also 
denote a walk made for foot-passengers, in a garden, park or the 
a By extension or more generally path denotes any way or 
road. 
Examples:A path through afield. A path through a wood. 
During the rains the path in African parlance, “dies”, that is 
to say, is overgrown with vegetation. (Burton) “... there is 
hardly a man among us that knows the mountains as Rivarez 
does. Remember, he has been a fugitive among them, and knows 
the smugglers’ paths by heart.” (Voynich) “Look, Anne! It 
is the mound. There’s the path down the hollow where we had 
the picnic. Now we can find the way allright.”(G@alsworthy) 
He left the path along the water and stole under the trees, along 
the deep shadow of little plantations, ... (@alsworthy) 
... he clattered down the path and was on his way home with 
dancing thoughts, walking on air along that dizzy path... 
(Cronin) Outside in the glare of the dusty road, Davison... 
Strode along angrily. He took a branch path to the woods, hoping 
to calm himself in the cool afternoon shadows under the trees. 
(Aldington) 


ROAD, way, path 

Road denotes an open way, track, a highway used as a means of 
communication between one place and another; way of approacn, 
path, course by whicha destination is reached. Usually a road is wide 
enough for vehicles and joins distant points. 
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Examples: 

As to that great tree, ... which guarded the gable nearest the 
road, it seemed to defy a spring-night frost ... Briarmaids stood 
near the highway, it was rather an old place, and had been built 
before that highway was cut, and when a lane winding up through 
fields was the only path conducting to it. (Charlotte Bronté 
He looked first at right and then at left, not knowing where to 
go. Then he remembered the road uphill which the wagon followed. 
He took the road and went along it for some time. But then he 
saw a path running through a field. He remembered this path. 
It was the path which led to Mrs. Mann’s house. (Dickens) 
“I have made out all the plans . . . These are the roads leading to 
the valley, and here are the paths and hiding-places in the moun- 
tains, and the underground passages. (Voynich) “Will you 
show me the road to Yarmouth?” he asked. I walked a little way 
down the path and showed him the road. (R. Haggard) Then 
he went along the path through the wood until he came to the 
road where all the traces were lost. (Conan Doyle) Here 
the main street ended and, turning up a short uneven side road 
they boggled across a piece of waste ground, ... (Cronin) 

Proverbs: What is the use of running when you are on 
the wrong road. There is no easy road from the earth to the stars. 
No flowery road leads to glory. Every road is rough to me that has 
no friend to cheer it. He who would arrive at the appointed end 
must follow a single road and not wander through many ways. 
The nearer the inn the longer the road. 


ROUTE, way, road 

Route is the way taken in going from one place to another, es- 
pecially the way chosen ona specific occasion; it is also the customary 
or prescribed course, road, way, which is followed in travelling between 
two given places. Route implies also a regular line of travel. 

The difference between road and route is that a road may be either 
direct or indirect, while the route is frequently indirect, covering 
many roads, paths, tracks or the like. 

Examples: To take the shortest route. Which route do 
you take? My route lay through a forest. A devious route. The 
route may consist of more than one successively. I leave the choice 
of the route to you. The route is chosen by those who go a consid- 
erable distance, but the road may be chosen for the shortest dis- 
tance. A tourist route. 

We still remained in camp, the ground being too swampy to 
continue our route. (Stradman) It is impossible to conceive 
a route more grand than this famous road along the Mediterranean 
from Nice to Genova. (C ar dor f) They parted from one another, 
and set forwards upon separate routes. (J. London) “Shall 
you go to California by the northern roufes?” (H ashton) When 
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at last I found I had gone far enough, I turned up a little lane, 
and decided to find my way back by another route, relying upon 
the small compass which hung from my watch chain. (Jacobs) 


WEAK, adjective 


WEAK means deficient in bodily strength, muscular strength or 
health, as from sickness, age, injury, exhaustion, fatigue, privation, 
etc., feeble, infirm, weakly; of a delicate constitution, not robust. 
When said of action weak denotes lack of firmness, resolution, courage, 
etc., being not firm, forcible or decisive; lacking in mental or 
moral strength, easily overcome, unable to attack or resist; lacking 
in perceptive power, not norma! in action; lacking in logical or legal 
force or soundness; deficient in the essential or desirable proportion 
or ingredients. Weak also means liable to break, yield, or collapse 
under pressure or strain, lacking in firmmess, solidity, durability, 
e{c., not strong, fragile, frail. 

This word has a wide range of application. 

Examples: A weak heart, weak eyes, weak sight. A weak 
woman, a weak child. A weak arm, a weak voice, a weak mind. 
A weak argument, a weak defence, a weak resistance, a weak re- 
fusal. A weak bridge, a weak chain, weak foundations. To be weak 
in spelling. To have a weak style, weak sentence. Weak tea, coffee, 
e{c., wine, broth or liquor. Weak abilities. To find the weak point 
of an argument. 

Being still too weak to mount his horse, he set off with the 
escort in a covered waggon. (Irving) “It is very weak and silly 
of me, I know, to be so trembly and shaky from head to foot.” 
(Dickens) “Shall I call him down?”—“But it is a weak chance 
if he’d come, sir!” (D ic k ens) He saw the weak and sickly faces 
of the girls of the factories, ... (J. London) He told himself 
angrily that he was utterly ill-advised to give way to his feelings 
in this weak fashion. (Cronin) He felt very conscious now, 
but with stabbing spurts of pain. The shock was wearing off. 
But he was physically too weak, and he could feel the blocd oozing 
gently out of his left arm, and he felt he couldn’t lift elimb, 
even a finger. (Aldridge) 

Proverbs: Every man has his weak side. In the fray the 

weak are strong. Weak things united become strong. 


SYNONYMS 


FEEBLE FRAGILE FRAIL INFIRM 
WEAKLY 
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FEEBLE; weak, infirm; fragile; weakly 

Feeble denotes physically weak, as from age, sickness, etc. de- 
void of vigour, lacking muscular power, physical strength or health, 
weak, infirm, frail, debilitated, decrepit; if said of mental pow- 
ers feeble means intellectually or morally weak, not mentally vig- 
ourous. It also means lacking in volume, loudness, brightness, dis- 
tinctness. When said of material objects feeble denotes frail, incapable 
of resistance to weight or strain, easily broken down or upset, lacking 
force, weak, frail, fragile. When said of actions feeble means weakly 
and ineffectively carried out, lacking energy and vigour, hesitating. 

Feeble has very much the same meaning as weak, but implies 
pitiable or inferior state. Weak and feeble are often used with little 
distinction, stil! feeble differs from weak as it carries a stronger im- 
plication of lamentableness or pitiableness, and implies an extreme 
degree of weakness. Besides, we may be weak in body or mind, weak 
by nature, but we are commonly feeble in the body. 

Examples: A feeble creature; a feeble body; a feeble 
grasp; feeble pulse; a feeble old man; a feeble step, feeble health. 
A feeble mind; a feeble voice; a feeble light; feeble brain; a feeble 
cry. Feeble resistance; feeble arguments; feeble barriers. A feeble 
attack; a feeble attempt; a feeble speech; a feeble effort, a feeble 
defence. 

No man who is wretched in his own heart and feeble in his 
own work can rightly help others. GGamuel Johnson) Her 
engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt Crawley, 
the only friend or protector .. . for whom she entertained a little 
feeble attachment. (Thackeray) Jip’s sight is feeble, and 
my aunt is sorry that he objects to her no more, but creeps near 
her as he lies on Dora’s bed—she sitting at the bedside—and 
mildly licks her hand. (Dickens) The bitterness of the news 
he had to impart—the crumpling power of it upon such an obvi- 
ously feeble and inadequate soul. (Dreiser) Her words were 
not convincing at all. They were the result of a feeble thought 
that something ought to be said. (Dreiser) She came faintly 
across the stage, saying: “And you, sir, we have been looking 
for you since eight o’clock,” but with so little colour and in such 
a feeble voice that it was positively painful. (Dreiser) 

Proverb: Great is the strength of feeble arms combined. 


FRAGILE, weak, frail 

Fragile means anything easily broken, shattered, or damaged; pos- 
sessed of little strength or toughness; delicate, frail; anything which 
is little calculated to bear the strain of time, or rough handling is 
Iragile; weak, perishable, easily destroyed. 

Fragile differs from weak in that it usually carries a stronger 
suggestion of inability to resist strain, rough usage, etc. 
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Examples: A fragile substance. Fragile china. Fragile 
health. Fragile happiness. The stalk of ivy is tough and not frag- 
ife. A parcel is fragile when it can easily be damaged in transit. 

One’s physical resources had ebbed to low tide, and one’s 
fragility had made common cause with such other fragile things 
as hummingbirds and heliotrope. (W. Bradley) Shaftesbury 
was, moreover, a man of fragile physical constitution, as Kant 
was; but, unlike Kant, he was a man in the world, heroically seek- 
ing to live a complete and harmonious life. (H. E11 is) She was 
passionately realizing the moment, its fleeting exquisiteness, its 
still fragile beauty. (R. Macaulay) 


FRAIL; weak; fragile; infirm 

Frail means anything weak, not robust or vigorous, having deli- 
cate health, prone to illness; also easily crushed, broken, destroyed 
or ruined, not firm or durable, fragile, perishable, infirm. 

The difference between frail and weak when said of physical, 
especially human beings, is that frail suggests not so much the im- 
Sy hare of strength as natural delicacy of constitution or slightness. 
of build. 

The difference between frail and fragile is that the fragile thing 
easily breaks, the frail thing easily gives way. 

Examples: A frail constitution. Frail hopes. A frail 
woman. A frail child. A frail structure. A frail support. Too 
weak and frail to be out of bed. An old bent man, worn and 
frail. 

On the green surface of the lake a little boat, with white wings 
faintly fluttering, rocked in the dewy breeze. It looked as light 
and frail as a tuft of silvery dandelion seed flung upon the water. 
(Voynich) Mr. Ford led him into the general office, where he 
introduced him to the associate editor, Mr. White, a slender, 
frail \ittle man whose hand seemed strangely cold, as if he were 
suffering from a chill, ... WJ. London) To get old—like that 
thin, gray, wiry—frail figure sitting theree...(@alsworthy) 
Then she was alarmed. He breathed with difficulty, he looked 
oo frail, white with faint red discolorations. (Galswor- 

h y) 


INFIRM, weak, frail; feeble 

Infirm is physically weak, feeble in body or health, debilitated, 
especially through old age or disease; not firm, sound, solid or strong 
physically, frail. It is also mentally or morally weak; irresolute, 
frail; weak of character or purpose; unstable; feeble. If applied to 
movements infirm means resulting weakness, or characterized by 
weakness; characteristic of an infirm man. 

The difference between feeble and infirm lies in the fact that 
infirm usually implies chronic weakness. 


a 
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Examples: 

An infirm body; an infirm constitution. To walk with infirm 
steps. Infirm of purpose; an infirm support, an infirm judgement. 
A building cannot be stable, if any of the necessary pillars thereof 
be infirm and unstable. 

“A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man.” (Shakespeare) 
This opinion was built on the same infirm conclusion. (B er m an) 
The present Elector is old and infirm, and has, for some years past, 
deceived the world by living so long. (M. W hi te) Their father 
had been growing infirm for many years. (Mark Twain) 


WEAKLY, weak, feeble 

Weakly is weak or feeble in constitution; not strong or robust, 
delicate, sickly; also characterized by moral weakness. 

The difference between weak and weakly is that weak implies fee- 
bleness and infirmity but weakly suggests a general and longstanding 
sickly condition, a state of chronic bad health. 

Examples: A weakly woman. A weakly child may be- 
come strong. 
Hermia is far from being of a weakly constitution. (L on g) 

From the weakly habit of the patient, he thought it advisable to 

let her have some weak chicken broth and light negus. (Darling- 

ton) He neither objected against my weakly looks, nor against 
my feeble mind. (Longston) She is as weakly as a rained-on 
bee. (A. Green) 


WEAK and FEEBLE are often used with little distinction, but 
FEEBLE often implies great weakness as of age or infirmity, and is 
more apt than WEAK to connote pity or contempt. One is INFIRM 
who is FRAIL or FEEBLE from age or disease. 


WONDER, noun 


WONDER denotes a feeling of astonishment or perplexity; it 
suggests novelty or strangeness in an object, person, incident, etc. that 
excites a feeling of surprised admiration, surprise, or amazement. 

Examples: Their wonder increased. 

Max and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder to Mrs. 
Becky’s sobs and cries. (Thackeray) “I’ll give you the worst 
thrashing you ever had in your life,” Dobbin said, and little 
Osborne, gasping and in tears looked up with wonder. ..(Thack- 
eray)... the English lady’s face wore such an expression of 
wonder and delight that it struck even little Fipps,...(Thack- 
eray) To see a young couple loving each other is no wonder; 
but to see an old couple loving each other is the best sight of all. 
(Thackeray) He stood there motionless and in wonder, dimly 
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conscious that Hallward was speaking to him, ... (Wilde) 
“Sibyl? Oh, she was so shy, and so gentle. There is something of the 
child about her. Her eyes opened wide in exquisite wonder when | 
told her what I thought of her performance, ...” (Wilde) 
Proverb: Wonder is the daughter of ignorance. 


SYNONYMS 
ADMIRATION ASTONISHMENT 
AMAZEMENT SURPRISE 


ADMIRATION; wonder 

Admiration denotes a feeling of wonder, a sentiment of pleasure, 
excited by contemplation of beauty, skill, merit or excellence of 
any kind; an emotion of mingled wonder and approbation in view of 
anything rare, great, or sublime; an agreeable surprise, wonder 
mingled with reverence or esteem. 

Compated with wonder admiration includes delight and usually 
adds the implication of absorbed or ecstatic attention. 

Examples: 

I wondered with great admiration. They were lost in admira- 
tion. Admiration of a pretty girl. 

But now the admiration was turned upon another question, what 
was the matter. (Defoe) Phoebe stood gaping in admiration at 
the sudden quarrel. (S c o t t) Brigg’s weeping snuffle and her man- 
ner of using the handkerchief were so completely rendered, that 
Miss Crawley became quite cheerful, to the admiration of the doc- 
tors when they visited her, ... (Thackeray) One large star 
in particular excited our admiration. (Brigget t) Jolyon gazed 
into his hat, his embarrassment was increasing fast; so was his 
admiration, his wonder, and his pity. She was so lovely, and so lone- 
ly. (@alsworthy) Holding on to his knees, with his ears 
standing up, eyes glassy from loyalty to Hugo, and tongue in cheek, 
he was listening to that opening in a way which evoked Fleur’s 
admiration. (a@alsworthy) Mary Boland’s eyes, now fixed 
on Andrew, were shining between admiration and anxiety. 
(Cronin) She acted magnificently, singing as sweetly as a 
May-trush after rain. The house clamoured for her. When he bowed 
and smiled at the end of the act his whole frame softened in a sort 
of proud, lovable admiration of her. (B at es) 


AMAZEMENT, wonder, surprise, admiration 

Amazement denotes the condition of mind produced by something 
unexpected; overwhelming wonder, whether due to mere surprise or to 
admiration; astonishment. 

The difference between wonder, admiration and amazement is 
that in amazement the element of surprise and bewilderment is upper- 
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most, without any indication of like or dislike for the object exciting 
the emotion. Besides wonder is more calm and rational. In wonder the 
mind may be active and the tongue eloquent, but in amazement one is 
mute and overwhelmed. Amazement is a combination of wonder and a 
feeling akin to dismay—a blank open-mouthed astonishment. 

Examples: Hestood in stupid amazement. To excite one’s 
amazement. 

We seemed struck to the ground for some time, as if actually 
petrified with amazement. (Goldsmith) This gentleman, as 
may be imagined, was not kept long in ignorance of the secret. 
But his face, when he heard it, showed an amazement which was 
very different to that look of sentimental wonder which the counte- 
nance of the sisters wore. (Thackeray) I sawto my amazement 
the man struggling with the waves. (Vellis) “But how are you 
going to begin?”—“By marrying Sibyl Vane.”— “Marrying Sibyl 
Vane!” cried Lord Henry, standing up, and looking at him in 
perplexed amazement. (Wilde) “But, remember, if you touch 
this screen, everything is over between us.” Hallward was thun- 
derstruck. He looked at Dorian Gray in absolute amazement. 
He had never seen him like this before. (Wilde) Maria was 
amazed to learn that he had been in the Azores, where she had lived 
until she was eleven. She was doubly amazed that he had been in 
the Hawaiian Islands, ... But her amazement passed all bounds 
when he told her hehad been on Maui, ... (J. London)... they 
would now be compelled to have access to his room, a statement 
which so astonished Mrs. Peyton that she fell back, an expression 
of mixed amazement, horror, and unbelief overspreading her fea- 
tures. (Dreiser) The evening passed quickly. When Andrew 
looked at his watch he saw to his amazement that it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. (Cronin) 


ASTONISHMENT; wonder, amazement, surprise 

Astonishment denotes overpowering wonder or surprise; the men- 
tal state produced by something unexpected; amazement. 

The difference between astonishment and wonder is that although 
wonder expresses an awakened interest but to a less degree than aston- 
ishment. 

The difference between astonishment and amazement is that aston- 
ishment especially stresses the emotions, whereas amazement the 
state of the intellect. Amazement has in it something of confusion, 
but astonishment may connote no confusion. Astonishment is extreme 
surprise mixed with admiration, or some other emotion which 
exercises considerable influence. 


Examples: 
He looked at her for a moment in astonishment. Your silence 
has long been my astonishment. 
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I was in the utmost astonishment and roared so loud that they 
all ran back in a fright. (Swift)... little Osborne, gasping and 
in tears, looked up with wonder and incredulity at seeing this amaz- 
ing champion put up suddenly to defend him, while Caff’s astonish- 
ment was scarcely less. (Thackeray) Like a great general, 
his genius used to rise with the danger, ... he would with consum- 
mate skill and boldness, make some prodigious hits which would 
restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody. (Thackeray) While she was walking... 
she suddenly heard a cry and was struck with astonishment to see 
her husband looking down at her, and as it seemed to her, beckon- 
ing to her from a second-floor window. (Conan Doyle) 
And then later Kraut and Sissell, . . . each coming separately, to 
look in and say: “Well, Griffiths, how are you this morning?” 
or, “Hello, anything we can do for you?” while their eyes showed 
the astonishment, disgust, suspicion or horror with which his as- 
sumed crime had filled them. (Dreiser) 


SURPRISE, astonishment, wonder, amazement 


Surprise denotes something that takes one unawares; wonder: 
emotion aroused by sudden, unexpected action, circumstance or event; 
astonishment; it may also be the feeling or mental state, akin to aston- 
ishment and wonder, caused by an unexpected occurrence or circum- 
stance. Surprise thus contradicts calculation or expectation. 

Surprise lies midway between astonishment and amazement, and 
usually refers to matters of lighter consequence or such as are less star- 
tling in character. Surprise may for a moment startle, astonishment 
may stupefy and cause an entire suspension of the faculties, but 
amazement has also a mixture of perturbation. 

Examples: This was never any surprise to me. He looked 
with surprise at me. 
“I have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, “to say at present. ” 

With which to my infinite surprise, he included us all in a compre- 

hensive bow, and disappeared. (Dickens)... he frowned to 

that degree that he almost closed his small eyes, while the hurried 
raising of his gristly hand tohis chin betrayed some trepidation or 
surprise. (Dickens) This audacious statement caused Raggles 
and the other personages present to look at one another with a wild 
surprise, and with this Rebecca leff them. (Thackeray) Star- 
tled by atimid murmur: “Bailoon, sir,—best quality,” he looked 
round ... and stopped in sheer surprise. “Balloon!” he said. 
“What should I want with a balloon?” (Galsworthy) 
. then with alittle cry of surprise and pleasure she rose. “Andrew! 

How nice of you to come round.” (Cronin) With a choking 

sob she spun round and left the room. He stared after her in blank 

surprise. (Cronin) 
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WORKMAN, noun 


A WORKMAN denotes a worker, a man employed in some form of 
work; a male worker, a labourer, a hand, an operative. It commonly im- 
plies manual labour and may be applied to a skilled or unskilled 
worker. 

Examples: A quick, skilled workman. A bad or good 
workman. 

Six steps down from Smythe’s apartment a workman was do- 
ing something with a.pail. (Chesterton) 

Proverbs: By the work one knows the workinan. A bad 
workman quarrels with his fools. At the end of the work you may 
judge the workman. 


SYNONYMS 
HAND LABOURER OPERATIVE WORKER 


HAND; worker, workman 
Hand denotes a person employed in manual labour, a workman, a 
labourer; one of a team or gang of workers in a factory, at docks, etc., 
a worker who works with his hands. 
Hand differs from workman in being colloquial. 
Examples:A factory hand. A farm hand. The factory has 
taken on fifty extra hands. 
ay Pearson and Hal Winters were farm hands employed 
on a farm three miles north of Winesburg. Sherwood 
Anderson) Until he was thirty-four years old he worked as a 
farm hand... He had then a horse of his own and on Saturday 
evenings drove into town to spend afew hours in social intercourse 
with other farm hands. In town he drank several glasses of beer 
and stood crowded on Saturday evenings with visiting farm hands. 
(Sherwood Anderson) | wandered about miserably oc- 
ccasionally shouting in hope of being heard by some passing shepherd 
or farm hand. (J acobs) 


LABOURER, worker, workman 

Labourer denotes one who labours, a workman; one who toils with 
his hands; manual worker, especially on a construction or excavation 
job; it also denotes one employed on the land, who for hire performs 
any physical labour requiring little skil! or training. Loaders,cleaners, 
diggers, and the like, are classified as labourers. 

Labourer differs from workman in implying especially one engaged 
in work which requires bodily strength rather than skill or training. 

Examples: A day labourer. A bricklayer’s labourer. A 
farm labourer. 
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Below, from among the trees, the farm-bell clanged. He saw the 
labourers, moving bare-foot in the thick grass, leave off their work 
and go downhill, their scythes hanging over their shoulders, ... 
(Lawrence) All during our ten years on the chicken farm he 
had worked as a labourer on neighbouring farms ... (Sher - 
wood Anderson) 


OPERATIVE; worker 
Operative denotes a worker in a factory where machinery is used; 
one who operates or works a machine. 
Operative differs from workman being applied especially to one 
who works in a factory, mill, or any industry utilizing machines. 
Example: The steel works employ as many as 2,000 opera- 
tives. 


WORKER, workman 

Worker denotes one who works; a workman; a member of the work- 
ing class.{n its extended use worker denotes anyone who earns his living 
by work of hand of brain. 

Worker and workman are offen used interchangeably, the precise 
meaning may be gathered from the context only. 

Examples: A factory worker. An office worker. A scientil- 
ic worker. Unions of all types of workers. 

One of the biggest pay rises ever won for any group of manual 
workers was announced last night. (Daily Worker, 1960) 
... an agricultural research worker, organized the ban-the- 
bomb picket of Whitehall on Christmas Day. (Daily Wor- 
k er, 1960) Print workers, ... the vehicle builders at the Dagenham 
plant, boilermakers, foundry workers and tobacco workers are among 
others who have pledged support. (Daily Worker, i960) 


YEARN, werb 


To YEARN is chiefly elevated or poetical and means to desire 
earnestly, passionately and tenderly; to feel a tender longing towards: 
to long keenly, and with uneasiness, to hanker; to crave. 

Examples: To yearn for rest. To yearn for home. I am 
yearning to make myself useful. 

The child yearned to be out of doors. (D ic k ens) She yearned 
with maternal love to cherish him. (W ates)... she saw him 
double his arm at the elbow, the biceps ... swelling into a knot 
of muscle, heavy and hard. The sight repelled her. Sentimentally, 
she disliked it. Buther pulse, her blood, every fibre of her, loved 
it and yearned for it,...(J. London) J believe he really liked 
study. He used to get into awful rows for sitting up in bed and 
reading Greek; and as for French irregular verbs, there was simply 
no keeping him away from them... and he yearned to win prizes, 
and grow up and be a clever man, and had all those sort of weak- 
minded ideas. (Jerome K. Jerome) Britain was on the 
wrong tack politically to try and influence the Continent, and on 
the wrong tack monetarily to issue business outside Britain. The 
special instinct of his breed yearned for resumption of the straight 
and private path. (Galsworthy) Andrew was young, strong, 
and had no objection to extra work... Indeed in his enthusiasm, 
he yearned for an avalanche of calls. (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
CRAVE HANKER LONG 


CRAVE, long, yearn 

To crave means to long or yearn for, either as a natural want or as 
the object of an abnormal desire; to have a persistent and intense long- 
ing for; to desire eagerly, or earnestly; it may also mean to call for or 
demand, in order to gratify a desire or appetite. 

The difference between crave and yearn is that crave carriesa 
stronger implication of the impulsion of physical or mental appe- 
tite or need than yearn. 

Examples: Tocrave acold drink in a hot day. To crave 
peace in one’s old age. The stomach craves food. I crave a relief for 
my suffering. 

When those two were gone Jolyon did not return to his paint- 
ing, but went to the study, craving unconsciously a revival of that 
momentary vision of his father sitting in the old brown leather 
chair... (Galsworthy) All this time, when he had been 
striving and tearing after wealth and position and succeeding in 
every material sense, he had imagined himself happy. But he had 
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not been happy. He had been existing in a kind of delirium, 
craving more after everything he got. (Cronin) 

Proverbs: What the eye does not see the heart does not 
crave. It is pride, not nature, that craves much. 


HANKER, long, yearn, crave 


To hanker is to long or yearn keenly and with uneasiness; have 
an uneasy craving; usually followed by after or for. To hanker means 
also to long for something which is out of one’s reach, which is for- 
bidden, to desire intensely, to crave. Hanker is colloquial and 
familiar. 

The difference between hanker and yearn is that to hanker is to 
crave for that which is out of one’s reach because of the urgency of 
a physical appetite or because of greed, lust or ambition. 

Examples: To hanker after forbidden fruits. To hanker 
for food when one is hungry. To Aanker after the pleasures of one’s 
youth. To hanker for strawberries, peaches, and other fresh fruits 
in the winter time. To hanker after notoriety. To hanker for affec- 
tion. 

He is always hankering after what he has not. (Br am ewell) 

Let him have it if he desires it, I don’t hanker after it. (Brame- 

wel 1) Our sailors have been living on fresh meat till they hanker 

for the salt more than they ever did for the fresh. (Co 1 ton) “She 

is alady that’s got afunny tomb, and I want tosee it.” I objected. I 

don’t know whether it is that I am built wrong, but I never did seem 

to hanker after tombstones myself. (Jerome K. Jerome) 

Val, who hankered to talk of Robin Hill, because Robin Hill 

meant Holly, turned to Emily and said: “Was that the house built 

for Uncle Soames? ... J wish you tell me about him.” (Gal s- 

worthy) 


Proverb: The tendency of human nature is to hanker after 
all that is forbidden. 


LONG, yearn, hanker, crave 


To long is to yearn for, to be filled with a strong yearning for 
something; to desire, want, hanker after, crave for; to wish earnestly; to 
have an eager craving, wish, or desire. Sometimes it is to have a 
prolonged or unceasing desire, as for something not immediately 
(if ever) attainable. 

The difference between long, yearn and crave is, that although they 
all mean to desire passionately,to long often means to desire that which 
is exceedingly difficult or impossible to attain, yearn has a special 
suggestion of tenderness, crave is used of physical appetite. 

Examples: To long to see somebody. To Jong for a 
change. To long to go away. To long to forget something. 
The man longed tor her,—desired to call her his own. (Rol- 

Ling ton) Then she played and sang to him, while he gazed with 
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hungry yearning at her, drinking in her loveliness and marvelling 
that there should not be a hundred suitors listening there and longing 

for her as he listened and longed. (J. London) “I believe the 
fellow even now would like to be living here. He could never leave 
off longing for what he once owned!” (Galsworthy) The 
words of the director were ringing in her ears, and she /onged for an 
opportunity to tell Hurstwood ... how well she was doing. 
(Dreiser) A shadowhad fallen on his joyfulness. He /onged with 
all his soul to have a long quiet talk with Christine, to open his 
heart to her, to straighten out their stupid little disagreement. 
He longed, above everything, to be quite alone with her. 
(C ro nin) But now that she was gone he /Jonged for her with all his 
heart. (Cronin) 


YOUTH, noun 


YOUTH is the state or condition of being young; youthfulness; the 
period of life between childhood and physical maturity; adolescence; 
the appearance, freshness, vigour, spirit, etc. characteristic of one that 
is young; juvenility. It is contrasted with childhood on the one 
hand and manhood on the other. Youth is also used sometimes 
figuratively. 

Examples: 

The way to keep one’s youth is to exercise both mind and body 
regularly. 

. and when she first discovered that Caroline was profound- 
ly ignorant of this most essential of attainments, she could have 
wept with pity over her miserably neglected youth. (Charlotte 
Bronté) Yes, he was certainly wonderfully handsome, ... All 
the candour of youth was there, as well as all youth’s passionate 
purity. (Wilde) When your youth goes, your beauty will 
go with it, ... (Wilde) Old age may be sweet if it be made 
like youth; but youth is burdensome if it be like old age. 
(Mark Twain) His splendid body and health made new 
vitality and he possessed all the resiliency and rebound of 
youth. (J. London) “What is your recipe for youth, Irene?” 
(Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of mind. 
Youth lives on hope, old age on remembrance. In childhood be 
modest, in youth temperate, in manhood just, in old age prudent. 
Youth and white paper take any impression. 


SYNONYMS 
ADOLESCENCE JUVENILITY 
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ADOLESCENCE, youth 

Adolescence denotes the state or transition period of growth from 
childhood to manhood, between puberty and full maturity; youth; 
also the quality or state of being adolescent, youthfulness. Adoles- 
cence is sometimes used figuratively. 

Adolescence differs from youth in carrying a stronger connotation 
of immaturity. 

Examples: 

Man is different from animals in the length of his adolescence. 
(Fiske) An infant had its price, whichrose as the child reached 
adolescence. (Wingfield) Those times which we term vulgarly 
the old world, were indeed the youth or adolescence of it. 
(Graham) With the years of adolescence the horizons expand. 
(B. Shaw) 


JUVENILITY, youth 
Juvenility denotes the state of youthfulness, youth; a youthful 
manner or appearance. It often suggests immaturity of mindor body or 
lack of experience. 
Examples: - 
In the course of a tour in Sicily, in the days of my juvenility, 
I passed some little time at the ancient city of Catania. (I r v in g) 
Cleopatra, who in her juvenility was always playfully disposed. . . 
pushed Florence behind her couch. (Dickens) There were ad- 
vertisements intended to attract juvenility. (B y 1 e) The juvenility 
of his ideas is made manifest whenever he opens his mouth. (R is - 
sing) The juvenility of the district all mustered at the same seat 
of learning. (R issin g) 


YOUTHFUL, adjective 


YOUTHFUL means still young, not old; pertaining to youth or 
characteristic of youth, suitable for youth or the young; juvenile; 
adolescent; puerile. Youthful has connotations suggesting the favour- 
able characteristics of youth, such as vigour, enthusiasm, and hope- 
fulness. 

Examples: Youthful energy. Youthful sports. Youthful 
days. Youthful strength. Youthful spirit. Youthful aspirations. 
Youthful emotions. Youthful appearance. Youthful smile. Youth- 
ful thoughts. A youthful bride. Youthful years. A youthful 
enthusiast. Youthful behaviour. Youthful delights. Youthful 
impatience. 

Mrs. Skewton ... appropriately attired for that purpose in a 
very youthful costume. (D ic k ens) I have seen, to be sure, some 
people carry down with them into old age the actual bloom of 
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their youthful love,...(Thackeray)... Cervantes had been 
‘the delight of his youthful leisure. (Thackeray) The Prince 
liked the scheme well enough: it was easy and daring, and suited 
to his reckless gaiety, his lively youthful spirit. (Thackeray) 
He watched the youthful aspiration of himself day after day ... 
(J. London) Her Wednesday evenings were youthful, with age 


represented by her father-in-law, ...(G@alsworthy) 
SYNONYMS 
JUVENILE PUERILE YOUNG 


JUVENILE, young, youthful 

Juvenile denotes pertaining or adapted to youth, suitable or in- 
tended for young persons; characteristic of youth; also immature 
or undeveloped state of mind or body or lack of experience. 

The difference between youthful and juvenile is that youthful 
may have a favourable implication when applied to any age, but ju- 
venile when applied to another age but youth loses its favourable im- 
plication. When we say “the old man still retains his youthful ardour, 
vigour, or hopefulness,” youthful has a favourable import, but juvenile 
in such use would imply irony. 

Examples: Juvenile behaviour. Juvenile books. A 
juvenile court. A juvenile stage. A juvenile appearance. 
Juvenile sports. Juvenile literature. A juvenile play. A 
juvenile performance. Juvenile dance. Juvenile fiction. She works 
in the juvenile department of a public library. 

Dressed in a very fuvenife manner. (Dickens) The order 
was ... carried to Aunt Chloe by at least half a dozen juvenile 
messengers. (Beecher Stowe}... his second attempt, was 
accepted before the end of the week by a juvenile monthly calling 
itself “Youth and Age.” (J. London) Thus has been established 
a new court for juvenile offenders and juvenile criminals. 
(Darothy) It was absurd that a juvenile schoolmistress should 
so insistently occupy his thoughts or that he should be concerned 
by what she might think of him. (Cronin) 


PUERILE; juvenile, youthful 

Puerile means boyish or childish; juvenile; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of childhood; also foolish or trivial; immature. Puerile 
is applied to acts which are pardonable in children, but are unpardon- 
able or out of character in an adult. 

Puerile differs from juvenile or youthful in being always used in 
a deprecatory sense, with reference to something done by a grown-up 
person that shows immaturity. We expect nothing from a youth but 
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what is juvenile, but we are surprised and dissatisfied to see what is 
puerile in a man. | 
Examples: A puerile criticism. A puerile reason. A pu- 
‘erile remark. Puerile conduct. Puerile objections. | 
It is mere puerile declamation. (Coleridge) It was useless, 
almost puerile to deny the facts that everybody saw and knew. 
(S. Taylor) These are puerile exercises, but not scientific 
work. (T arington) They themselves could not defend their 
own puerile conceptions. (T arington) 


YOUNG, youthful, juvenile 

Young means anything in the early stages of life or growth, having 
the appearance, freshness, vigour, cr other qualities of youth; youth- 
ful in look or feeling; youthful, as contrasted with old or middle-aged; 
juvenile, characteristic of youth; enjoyed, possessed by young persons; 
youthful in bodily condition or mental disposition, pertaining cr relat- 
ing to youth, spent or passed during youth. 

The difference between young and youthful is that young stresses 
the mere fact of age, but youthful stresses the fact that one has, or 
is characterized by youth, or that one is still young. 

There is also another difference between young, youthful, juve- 
nile and puerile which is, that young is a general word that can be used 
in respect of human beings, other living beings, or even institutions, 
etc., but youthful, juvenile and puerile refer only to human beings. 

Examples: Ayoung man. A young child. A young animal. 

A young person. A young boy, girl. A young tree. A young horse. A 

young dog, cat. A young country. A young organization. A young 

society. Young shoots of wheat. A young plant. In one’s young 
days. Young love. Young ambitions. My motto is to be young as 
long as one can. 

“How sad it is! I shall grow old and horrible, and dreadful. 

But this picture will remain always young. It will never be older 

than this particular day of June. If it were only the other way! 

If it were I who was to be always young, and the picture that was 

to grow old!” (Wilde) Her profile was still so youthful that 

it made her grey hair seem powdery, as if fancy-dress, and her 
lips were smiling as Soames had never seen them smile. Grudgingly 
he admitted her still beautiful, and in figure almost as young as 
ever. (G@alsworthy) Young Jolyon, on the point of leaving 
the Club, had put on his hat, ... he was no longer young, with 
hair going grey, ... (G@alsworthy) The young couple were 
often our guests. (Davidson) 

Proverb: Young men think old men are fools; but old 
men know young men to be so. 
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ZEAL, noun 


ZEAL denotes intense enthusiasm for a cause, enterprise, object, 
etc., energetic and unflagging activity in the service of a cause or 
in pursuit of an end; eager desire or endeavour; also intense ardour 
or passionate eagerness in favour of a person or cause, enthusiasm 
as displayed in action; fervour. 

Examples: He is full of zeal for scientific work. To work 
with fervent zeal for the interests of one’s country. Our zeal must 
be rightly directed. 

.. She would soon come round again, and be plumper and 
rosier than ever. Having given this assurance, Fanny showed singu- 
lar zeal in wrapping her up in warm shawls and handkerchiefs. 
(Charlotte Bront 6) His health wasfurther affected by his 
zeal in public affairs as well as his enthusiasm in study. (H. E1 lis) 
With zeal to promote the common good. (Pyrth) “... write 
down all the hardware sellers with their addresses... and let 
me have the lists by Monday, at twelve; if you continue to show 
zeal and intelligence, you will find the company a good master.” 
(Conan Doyle) The fellow’s professional zeal was stirred. 
(Galsworthy) 

Proverbs: Zeal without knowledge is the sister of folly. 
Blind zeal can only do harm. ' Zeal without knowledge is a fire 
without light. There is no zeal so intemperate and cruel as that 
which is backed by ignorance. 


SYNONYMS 
ARDOUR ENTHUSIASM FERVOUR 


ARDOUR, zea) 
Ardour denotes warmth of emotion; zeal, fervour, earnestness, 
enthusiasm; used figuratively. 
Ardour differs from zeal in carrying a strong implication of inten- 
sity of passion or affection, of devotion to any pursuit, or exertion. 
Examples: The ardour of an explorer. The ardour of an 
experimentor. Patriotic ardour. Ardour for study. Martial ardour. 
Adventurous ardour. 
The dispute was raised to a greater ardour and contention than 
ever. (H edington) “No, you are not worthy of the love which 
I have devoted to you. I knew all along that the prize I had set 
my life on was not worth of winning; that I was a fool, bartering 
away all of my truth and ardour against your little feeble remnant 
oflove.” (Thackeray) It was not till the third day that he ven- 
tured to go out. There was something in the clear, pine-scented air 
of the winter morning that seemed to bring him back his joyousness 
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and his ardour for life. (Wilde) Tongue-tied by inexperience 
and by excess of ardour, Martin continued his approach by conduct. 
(J. London) He was genuinely proud to have diagnosed the 
case, and he experienced a warm sense of communicative ardour 
as he invited Bramwell to share the thrill of his discovery. 
(Cronin) 


ENTHUSIASM, zeal, fervour 

Enthusiasm denotes an ardent zeal, for a person, principle or 
cause; zealous admiration; fervour; passionate energy in any pursuit 
proceeding from an intense conviction of the worthiness of the object; 
the demonstration of such a feeling. 

Enthusiasm often comes very close to ardour, but enthusiasm differs 
from ardour chiefly in its emphasis on the rational grounds for the emo- 
tion, conviction of the worthiness of the cause or end, or the like. 
Ardour may suggest aspiration without a clearly envisaged goal, but 
enthusiasm always implies an objective, a cause, an object of devotion, 
or the like. 

Examples: Enthusiasm for linguistics. Enthusiasm for 
art. Enthusiasm for sport. He inspires the students with enthusiasm 
for study. 

Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. (S w i f t) 
Enthusiasm is very catching, especially when it is very eloquent. 
(Samuel Johnson) Enthusiasm without imagination tends 
to make aman acrank. (W e11s) Every production of genius must. 
be the production of enthusiasm. (B. Sh aw) Andrew was young, 
strong, and had no objection to the extra work in which Page’s 
illness might involve him. Indeed, in his enthustasm, he yearned 
for an avalanche of calls. (Cronin) 


FERVOUR; ardour 


Fervour denotes ardour or intensity of feeling, warmth, earnest- 
fess of glow of feeling, passion, vehemence, enthusiasm. Fervour 
denotes the constitutional state or temperament of individuals, and 
may be applied to passion, declamation, supplication, or desire as a 
demonstration of warmth. 

The difference between fervour and ardour is that ardour 
suggests a restless emotion and is associated with emotions that 
express themselves in zealous efforts or the like, whereas fervour is 
associated with emotions that express themselves in contemplation, 
devotion, in works of art or the like. The fervour of devotion may 
derational, but the ardour of zeal is mostly intemperate. 

Examples: 
To speak with great fervour. The fervour of the orator. The 
fervour of enthusiasm. 
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The ardour of his friendship prompted the fervour with which he 
spoke. (S mith) Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate, and 
responded to Briggs’ offer of tenderness with grateful fervour... 
(Thackeray)... it was almost a swoon to her to feel his 
strong arms about her, holding her tightly, hurting her with the 
grip of their fervour. (J. London) Ten days later she returned, 

.. and entering the consulting-room with such an expression of 
suppressed fervour that he could barely keep from smiling .. . 
(Cronin) 


ZENITH, noun 


ZENITH denotes the point of the sky directly overhead where the 
sun will be at its meridian. When used figuratively zenith means 
the culminating point, highest degree of intensity, strength, success, 
prosperity, influence or greatness, etc.; culmination, climax, acme, 
summit, apex, meridian, pinnacle. 

Examples: The zenith of one’s fame, powers, etc. In the 
end of his life he was in the zenithof his talent. He has passed his 
zenith. 

She has reached the zenith of her fortunes. (Brighton) There 
was not a speck of cloud from east to west, from zenith to horizon. 
(Lamberton) Thestars near the zenith shine with a steady 

-light. (Shark y) Built in the zenith of the pointed style, West- 

minster Abbey is one of the most exquisite examples of its class. 
(B ar 1ow) The cloud-masses on the western horizon received the 
descending sun, and the circle of the sky turned to rose, while 
the zenith glowed with the same warm colour. (J. London) 
When twenty-one minutes after, the sun reached the zenith, they 
were still waiting for the globe to reappear, and not a man aboard 
had dared to whisper that hope was dead. (W el Is) It was true 
that just before meeting Sondra Clyde was actually at the zenith 
of content and delight with Roberta. (Dreiser) On the evening 
of Tuesday, November ninth, when his febrile expectation of what 
the next day would bring had reached its zenith, he found himseli 
unaccountably in Paddington, ... (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS. 
ACME CLIMAX PINNACLE 
APEX CULMINATION SUMMIT 
MERIDIAN 


' ACME, zenith 
Acme denotes the highest point or summit; zenith; the perfection 
or highest attainment; the consummate achievement. 
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Acme differs from zenith in being applied to that which exhibits 
the perfection or the pure essenice of a thing. 

Examples: The acme of one’s perfection. The acme of 
one’s hopes. The acme of excellence. The acme of devotion. He 
reached the acme of translation. Schubert reached the acme of his skill 
while quite young. By the end of twenty four his genius was at the 
acme. | 

The acme of his fame. (B yron) He at length attained the 
acme of all his wishes. (R. Browning) When high colour is 
harmonious and has richness at the same time, it is undoubtedly 
the acme of art in that respect. J. Van Dyke) This house, 
where Soames had been born and sheltered, had never seemed tohim 
so warm, and rich, and cosy, as during this last pilgrimage to his 
father’s room. It was not his taste; but in its own substantial, lin- 
crusta way it was the acme of comfort and security. (Galswor- 
th y) Passing a passionated lighted oasis of young ladies display- 
ing to the interested Londoner the acme of Parisian undress, Fleur 
felt Michael incline towards her. (Galsworthy) “I took the 
scenario to an excellent film company, with a covering note saying: 
‘The author, aman of recognized literary genius, for certain rea- 
sons prefers to remain unknown . . .’ The terms were not too good 
for what was really the acme of scenarios. Finally, however, | 
signed the contract and delivered the manuscript, ...” (G@als- 
worthy) He considered his independence as the acme of his 
attainment. (W. Stray) 


APEX; acme, summit, zenith 

Apex denotes the top, the zenith, the vertex, or the extreme or 
highest point of anything; the summit; the climax, acme. Used also 
figuratively. 

The difference between apex and zenith is that apex means that 
to which everything in a career, a system of thoughts, or the like, as- 
_cends and in which everything is concentrated. 

Examples: The apex of one’s fortunes. He has attained 
the apex of his dream. To gain the apex of perfection. 

Man is the apex of creation. (Tennyson) A democratic 
England—dishevelled, hurried, noisy, and seemingly without an 
apex. And that something fastidious in the sou! of Soames turned 
over within him. (Gals worth y) Soames took a taxi-cab to 
Highgate Cemetery and mounted through its white forest to the 
Forsyte vault. Close to the cedar above catacombs and columbaria, 
tall, ugly, and individual, it looked like an apex of the competi- 
tive system. (Galsworthy) 


CLIMAX, culmination, apex, acme, zenith 
Climax denotes the highest point of anything, the culmination, 
acme, apex, zenith. The climax is the highest point in force, in inten- 
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‘sity, in interest, etc. In fiction or drama, the point of highest interest 
towards which all situations have been tending throughout the nar- 
rative or presentation; the point where the tension is greatest, where 
all the attention concentrates. 

Climax differs from zenith being applied especially to that which 
is the highest point in force, in intensity, in interest, etc. 

Examples: The climax of a play. The climax of one’s 
talent. The climax of one’s artistic career. He is at the climax 
of his fortunes. The battle has reached a climax. 

In the very climax of his career he was stricken down. 
(Chitenden) Writers of fiction generally aim to make the last 
scene an effective climax. (Gray)... commercial opportunities 
gave Chicago widespread fame, drawing from all quarters, the hope- 
ful and the hopeless—those who had their fortune yet to make and 
those whose fortunes and affairs had reached a disastrous climax 
elsewhere. (Dreiser) Something had to be done.A climax was near 
and she would not sit idle. He knew her well enough to know that 
when she had decided upon a plan she would follow it up. 
(Dreiser) His cases were trivial, supremely uninteresting, a banal 
run of sprains, cut fingers, colds in the head. Theclimax came when 
he was called two miles down the valley by an old woman... who 
asked him to cut her corns. (Cronin) The whole trend of his 
weary day seemed working upwards to its climax. (Cr onin); 


CULMINATION, acme, climax, zenith 
Culmination in its figurative sense denotes the highest point, 
condition, or degree of achievement; the acme, climax, zenith, that 
in which anything culminates, the crown of consummation. 
Culmination differs from zenith in meaning the culminating 
point of success or reputations, the point of perfect attainment of 
honour. 
Examples: Theculmination of one’s career, efforts, hopes, 
etc. The culmination of life. The culmination of a development. 
This fresco may be regarded as the culmination of the movement. 
(T orton) He did everything in his powers... and the culmina- 
tion was his marriage. (Gordon) 


MERIDIAN, zenith, culmination 

Meridian in its figurative sense denotes the highest point (of success, 
happiness, vigour, etc.), or the culminating point of anything; the 
zenith; the point or period of highest development, perfection, or the 
like; culmination, full splendour. Meridian is used to mean the prime, 
or period of fullest development or vigour in the life of a person, insti- 
tution, or the like. 

Examples: He reached the meridian of his career when he 
won the national championship. He had passed the meridian of 
life. 
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Natural human knowledge is not yet mounted to its meridian 
and highest point of elevation. (W angle y) Ovid lived when the 
Roman tongue was in its meridian. (Samuel Johnson) 
This was the moment at which his fortunes reached the meridian. 
(B rook) Dress was in the meridian of ugliness. (B. Sh a w) 


PINNACLE, culmination, climax; zenith 
Pinnacle in the sense discussed here denotes the highest point, 
the culminating point, the summit; culmination, zenith; the point of 
perfection, the acme, the climax. 
Pinnacle differs from zenith in being offen used to designate an 
insecure height. 
Examples: The pinnacle of fame. The pinnacle of success. 
A pinnacle of happiness. The pinnacle of earthly greatness. To reach 
the pinnacle of perfection. 
This is the top and pinnacle of true knowledge. (B er wich) 
The highest pinnacle of my ambition. (W il de) This was the pin- 
nacle of his success, and a pinnacle indeed it was. (Percy) 


SUMMIT, acme; apex; climax, zenith 3 

Summit denotes the highest point of attainment or aspiration, 
the extreme point of elevation, the highest state or level, the acme, 
apex, maximum; the extreme attained or attainable; also the zenith. 

The difference between summit and zenith is that summit is the 
final point in series of points of altitude, and is applied to that which 
is the highest in the type or kind; the summitof ambition is the high- 
est point to which it can rise, the culminating point of success or 
reputation. Besides, zenith differs from summit and the other synonyms 
of this group in implying lustre and distinction. 

Examples: Thesummit of power. A conference at the sum- 
mit. Toreach the summit of human fame. Literature had attained its 
summit. The plays of Shakespeare represent the summit of achieve- 
ment in dramatic writing. The summit of his ambition was to 
be a teacher. To be at the summit of happiness. 

If love be the summit of all virtue, humility is the foundation. 
(Tennyson) By pious heroic climbing of our own, not by argu- 
ing with our poor neighbours, wandering to right and left, do we at 
length reach the victorious summit and see with our own eyes. 
(Nuttall)... he was quivering and palpitant with emotions 
he had never known, drifting deliciously on asea of sensibility where 
feeling itself was exalted and spiritualized, and carried beyond 
the summits of life. (J. London)... the portrait had cost a 
thousand pounds ... It marked the summit of Sir Jehoshaphat’s 
career, which was perhaps the most successful and brilliant in the 
history of the Five Towns. (Bennet ty) 
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ZERO, noun 


ZERO means the figure or symbol O, which stands for the absence: 
of quantity in the Arabic notation for numbers; a cipher, a nought; a 
‘symbol of nothingness. 

Zero in arithmetic is called nought, and implies a number; in. 
algebra, no quantity; in mathematics it possesses‘no value of its own,. 
but when placed after a number it increases the value of that number 
tenfold. Zero also denotes an arbitrary point of division in a scale 
of temperatures, where all below is regarded as minus. Zero is also. 
used figuratively. 

Examples: The thermometer fell to zero last night. I1 is. 
ten degree below zero. Our hopes were reduced to zero. 
With his work there was always the chance of a zero result.. 

(B redwel 1) As tothe number of teeth of fishes they range irom 

zero to countless quantities. (Kelly) “I’m telling you fellows. 

straight, the confusion is often unbelievable. And what’s being. 
done? Zero, absolute zero.” (Cronin) 


SYNONYMS 
CIPHER NOUGHT 


CIPHER, zero, nought 

Cipher means the symbol O, representing zero, nought, no quantity: 
or magnitude; it has no value by itself, but increases or decreases the: 
value of other figures according to its position. 

Cipher is also used figuratively, and implies nothing or nought.. 

The difference between cipher and zero is that cipher more often. 
refers to the symbol than to the quantity or magnitude which it rep- 
resents. 

Examples: The first nine are called Significant Figures,. 
as distinguished from the cipher, which is of itself quite insignifi- 
cant. (Wellings) You are like ciphers, which supply a place,. 
but signify nothing. (Wilferd) Here he was a mere cipher. 
(Bridger) 


NOUGHT, zero, cipher 
Nought means the symbo! VU, as a number, not anything, a cipher, 
a zero. 
Nought differs irom zero being particularly never used in technical 
language. ' 
Examples: To bring or come to nought. 
“Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.” 
(Shakespeare) 
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The honour of their nation has been calculated at nought. 
(Scott) Zeal and courage brought to nought by cowardice. 
(Stevenson) 


ZONE, roun 


ZONE means an area or region that looks like a circle or an encir- 
cling band, especially on a map; one of the five regions into which the 
surface of the earth -ts divided by imaginary lines parallel to the equa- 
tor; zone also means a definite region, belt or area of the earth, or of 
any place or space, distinguished from adjacent regions by some spe- 
cial quality, condition or within which certain distinguishing circum- 
stances exist or are established. Zone is also used poetically with the 
implication of a girdle, belt, band, cincture. 

Examples: The wheat zone. Temperature zones. Frigid zones. 
Torrid zone. The zone of influence. The zone of free trade. Arctic 
zone. Polar zone. Rainless zone. Zone of action. Zone of vegetation. The 
danger zone. The zone of submarine activity. Greece lies in a volca- 
nic zone. Africa belongs almost entirely to the torrid zone. 

The feathered inhabitants of the temperate zone are but little re- 
markable for the beauty of their plumage. (Sergent) As the car 
crossed the zone of scattered dwellings that separated Oakland from 
Berkley he kept a lookout for a familiar two-story building... 
(J. London) Hemsley holds that a pack of shoal of these creatures 
may have become enamoured of human flesh by the accident of a 
foundered ship sinking among them, and have wandered in search 
of it out of their accustomed zone. (Wells) 


— 


SYNONYMS 
AREA BELT REGION 


AREA, region; zone 
Area means a particular extent of surface tract, region or zone 
of country, or portion of the earth surface; also clearly marked bounds. 
Area may also mean an extent of space that is distinguishable from its 
surroundings in appearance or in certain distinctive features. 
Area differs from zone in implying usually clearly marked bounds. 
Examples: Wheat-growing area. An oasis is a green 
or fertile area in a desert. The desert area of Africa. The settled 
area. Areas of population. There are large areas of Australia still 
unpopulated. Very few people live in the desert areas of that 
country. 
The East Indian archipelago is in most parts an area of eleva- 
tion. (F ul les) There are vast uncultivated areas even in the 
most populous of the states. (F ulles) Wages and conditions 
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are governed by the local level, without reference to the wages and 
conditions operating in the established motor-industry areas. 
(Daily Worker, 1960) 


BELT, zone, area, region 
Belt means a zone or broad region on a globe or sphere, between 
two parallel circles; a zone having distinctive properties. Belt means 
also an area especially adapted by its climate, soil, etc. to the growth 
of certain animals or plants. Belt suggests sometimes a region marked 
oh the prevalence of some type of inhabitants or of some other con- 
itions. 
As a synonym to the key-word zone belt is more frequent in col- 
loquial or journalistic than in literary or scientific language. 
Examples: A belt of vegetation. The corn belt. Wheat 
belt, etc. A belt of trees. The cotton be/t. The belt of woods. A pine 
belt. A forest belt. The Black Belt. | 
He has just come through the infected belt of yellow fever. 
(Layton) Three belts of vegetation are successively passed 
through in ascending line from the coast. (S. Wood) A great 
city ought to have a green belt round it. (Brig get) 


REGION, area, zone 

Region means an area, zone, quarter, tract, district of earth, sea, 
sky, or of space generally, with rather indefinite limits; a district with- 
out respect to boundaries or extent; also an administrative division of 
a city or territory; a large faunal area of the earth’s surface, sometimes 
a division of a larger area. We speak of a region when considering the 
circumstances of climate, or the natural properties which distinguish 
different parts of the earth. 

Region differs from zone in being especially applied to territo- 
ries, usually with indefinite extents. 

Examples: The tropical region. The Arctic regions. For- 
est region. A mountain region. The upper region of air. The re- 
gions of heat and cold. The equatorial regions. The polar region. 

It had been decided between him and Gemma that he must go 
in person into the Apennines to make arrangements with the smug- 
glers of the frontier region about the transportation of the firearms. 
(Voynich) ... the ministers of the region, since they most 
guardedly and reservedly represented their congregations in every 
instance, .. .—if one could judge by the papers at least, were in 
agreement. (Dreiser) Evans at the Aberalaw colliery had up- 
set a kettle of boiling water over the left arm. It was a serious scald, 
covering a large area and particularly bad in the region of the elbow. 
(Cronin) 
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INDEX 


A 


ABANDON uz. 17 

abdicate ABANDON uv. 17 
ABOLISH 4g. 24 

ABOVE prep. 26 

abrogate ABOLISH uv. 24 
abundance PLENTY an. 448 
accede AGREE uv, 57 

accept ADMIT v. 44 
acceptable AGREEABLE adj. 61 
ACCIDENT an. 28 
accommodate ADAPT v. 40 
accomplish ACHIEVE uv. 33 
accord AGREEMENT an, 65 
accredit AUTHORIZE uv, 121 
accurate CORRECT adj. 230 
ACCUSTOM oz. 30 
accustomed USUAL adj. 559 
ACHIEVE uv. 32 
ACHIEVEMENT an. 35 
acknowledge RECOGNIZE vu. 487 
acme ZENITH n. 600 
acquaint INFORM v. 383 
acquiesce AGREE v. 58 

ACT n. 37 

action ACT n. 37 

action BATTLE nan. 139 
actual REAL adj. 485 

ADAPT v. 39 

address SPEECH a. 521 

adjust ADAPT v. 41 
admiration WONDER an. 587 
admission ENTRANCE nan. 306 
ADMIT vz. 43 

admittance ENTRANCE a. 307 
admonish WARN v. 579 
adolescence YOUTH an. 595 
adroit DEXTEROUS adj. 259 
ADVANCE uv. 46 

advantage PROFIT n. 464 
adversary ENEMY n. 304 
advertise ANNOUNCE v., 87 
ADVICE n. 49 

advise INFORM vz. 384 

affect PRETEND v. 455 
affection DISEASE n. 266 


affix ATTACH vw. 107 

aiford GIVE v. 358 
AFRAID adj. 50 

AGED adj. 54 

aggressive WARLIKE adj. 577 
AGREE v. 56 

AGREEABLE adj. 60 
AGREEMENT an. 64 

aid(er) ASSISTANT n. 106 
AIM n. 68 

air APPEARANCE an. 95 
alarm FEAR n. 333 

alarmed AFRAID adj. 51 
aliment FOOD n. 338 

allot DISTRIBUTE uv. 276 
allow ADMIT v. 44 

allure ATTRACT vz. 117 
ALONE adj. 73 

alter CHANGE v. 199 
altercation QUARREL n. 474 
amaze SURPRISE v. 539 
amazement WONDER nr. 587 
amount QUANTITY xn. 472 
AMUSE v. 76 

ancient AGED adj. 54 
ANGER n. 78 

ANIMAL n. 85 

annex ATTACH v. 108 
ANNOUNCE uv. 87 

annul ABOLISH vz. 25 
ANSWER n. 90 

antagonist ENEMY n. 304 
antipathy DISLIKE n. 269 
anxiety CARE n. 185 
anxious EAGER adj. 292 
apex ZENITH nan. 601 
appalling AWFUL adj. 127 
apparel DRESS n. 284 
APPEARANCE n. 94 
append ATTACH gv. 108 
application ATTENTION a. 113 
APPRECIATE vw. 99 
apprehend CATCH wv. 190 
apprehend UNDERSTAND v. 554 
apprehension FEAR n. 333 
apprehensive AFRAID adj. 52 
apprise INFORM v, 384 
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appropriate SUITABLE adj. 530 
ardour ZEAL n. 598 
arduous DIFFICULT adj. 262 
area ZONE nr. 605 

argue DEBATE vw, 243 
arrange ADAPT vw. 41 

array DRESS n. 285 

arrive COME uv. 216 

article CLAUSE n. 206 
ascribe ATTRIBUTE vz. 119 
ASK v. 102 

ask BEG v. 145 

aspect APPEARANCE a. 96 
aspiration DESIRE an. 253 
assassinate KILL v. 397 
assemble GATHER vw. 349 
assent AGREE v. 58 

assess APPRECIATE v. 100 
assign ATTRIBUTE vz. 120 
ASSISTANT n. 105 

associate JOIN v. 388 
assume PRETEND v. 456 
astonish SURPRISE v. 540 
astonishment WONDER a. 588 
astound SURPRISE vz. 541 
ATTACH v. 107 

attain ACHIEVE vw. 34 
ATTEMPT vz. 110 

attempt EFFORT rn, 295 
ATTENTION a. 112 
attire DRESS an. 285 
ATTRACT v. 116 
ATTRIBUTE uv. 118 
attribute QUALITY n. 470 
augment INCREASE vz. 381 
AUTHORIZE vz. 121 
auxiliary ASSISTANT n. 106 
‘aversion DISLIKE n. 270 
AVOID v. 123 

AWFUL adj. 126 
AWKWARD adj. 130 


B 


back SUPPORT v. 533 

BAD adj. 133 

ban FORBID vu. 342 

base BASIS n. 136 

BASIS n. 135 

bargain AGREEMENT a. 65 
BATTLE n. 138 

bearing BEHAVIOUR a. 153 
beast ANIMAL n. 85 

beat CONQUER vz. 225 


beauteous BEAUTIFUL adj, 141 


BEAUTIFUL adj. 140 
BEG v. 145 

BEGIN v. 150 

beginning ORIGIN n. 446 


BEHAVIOUR an. 152 
BELIEF n. 155 
belief OPINION n. 438 
believe SUPPOSE v. 536 
bellicose WARLIKE adj. 577 
belligerent WARLIKE adj. 578 
belt ZONE n. 606 
benefit PROFIT n. 465 
beseech BEG vw. 146 
bestow GIVE v. 358 
beyond ABOVE adv. 26 
BIG adj. 159 
blame REPROACH vz. 498 
blank sige adj. 298 
BLOW an. 161 
blunder ERROR na. 308 
BOAST v. 162 
boisterous VIOLENT adj. 569 
bold BRAVE adj. 165 
boldness COURAGE n. 233 
bootless USELESS adj. 557 
bound LIMIT n. 4]! 
boundary LIMIT n. 412 
brag BOAST vz. 163 
BRAVE adj. 164 
bravery COURAGE a. 233 
brawl QUARREL n. 475 
BREAK v. 168 
brilliant SPLENDID adj. 522 
bring CARRY uv. 188 
broil QUARREL nan. 475 
brute ANIMAL n. 86 
BURN vz. 171 
BUSINESS n. 173 
business DUTY n. 289 
BUSY adj. 176 
butcher KILL v. 397 
BUY v. 177 

C 
CALM adj. 179 
capture CATCH v. 191 
CARE a. 184 
care ATTENTION nr. 114 
CARRY v. 188 
casualty ACCIDENT n. 29 
CATCH v. 189 
CAUSE n. 194 
caution WARN v. 579 
celebrated FAMOUS adj. 327 
celebrity FAME n. 325 
censure REPROACH uv. 489 
CENTRE n. 197 
ceremonial FORMAL adj. 346 
ceremonious FORMAL adj. 346 
chance OPPORTUNITY an. 442 
CHANGE vw. 198 
CHARACTER a. 201 
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character QUALITY n. 471 
charge CARE a, 185 

charge PRICE n. 458 
CHOOSE v. 203 

cipher ZERO n. 604 

cite QUOTE v. 482 

CLAUSE n. 205 

CLEAN v. 208 

cleanse CLEAN v. 208 
CLEAR adj. 209 

CLEVER adj. 212 

clever DEXTEROUS adj. 260 
climax ZENITH a. 601 
CLOSE uz. 214 

close END v. 301 

clothes DRESS nz. 285 
clothing DRESS n. 286 
clumsy AWKWARD adj. 131 
clutch CATCH vz. 191. 

collate COMPARE vw. 221 
collected CALM adj. 179 
collect GATHER v. 350 
combat BATTLE nan. 139 
combine JOIN v. 389 
COME v. 215 

COMFORT uv. 217 

commence BEGIN wv. 151 
commerce TRADE n. 553 
commission AUTHORIZE vw. 122 
common MUTUAL adj. 425 
common USUAL adj. 560 
COMMUNICATE v. 219 
COMPARE v. 221 

complaint DISEASE n. 266 
comply AGREE vz. 59 
compose FORM v. 344 
composed CALM adj. 179 
comprehend UNDERSTAND 2. 
conceal HIDE v. 372 
concede ADMIT v. 45 
conceit PRIDE n. 461 
conceive UNDERSTAND uv. 555 
conception IDEA 2. 376 
concern CARE n. 186 
conclude END v. 301 

concur AGREE v. 59 
condition CLAUSE an. 206 
conduct BEHAVIOUR a. 154 
conduct LEAD v. 405 
confer GIVE v. 359 
confidence BELIEF n. 156 
CONFIRM v. 222 

conform ADAPT v. 42 
congregate GATHER v. 351 
connect JOIN v. 389 
conquer AGREE uv. 59 
CONQUER uv. 224 

conquest VICTORY n. 567 
consent AGREE uv. 60 
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39—385 


consequence IMPORTANCE 2. 378 
consequence RESULT nr. 502 
consideration ATTENTION a. 114 
console COMFORT vg. 217 
constitute FORM vw. 344 
contention QUARREL a. 475 
CONTINUE v. 227 

contract AGREEMENT nr. 66 
contradict DENY wv. 252 
contrary OPPOSITE adj. 445 
contrast COMPARE vy. 222 
convenient SUITABLE adj. 531 
convention AGREEMENT nr. 67 
converse SPEAK v. 519 

convey COMMUNICATE vz. 220 
cool CALM adj. 180 

CORRECT adj. 229 

corroborate CONFIRM vz, 223 
cost PRICE n. 459 
costly EXPENSIVE adj. 320 
costly VALUABLE adj. 563 
costume DRESS n. 286 
counsel ADVICE an. 50 
countenance FACE n. 323 
COURAGE n. 232 

courageous BRAVE adj. 165 
crack BREAK v. 169 

crave YEARN ov. 592 

crave BEG ov. 146 

craving DESIRE n. 254 
create MAKE uv. 416 
credence BELIEF a. 157 
credit BELIEF n. 157 

CRY v. 236 

culmination ZENITH n. 602 
CURE wv. 238 

custom HABIT n. 365 
customary USUAL adv. 560 


D 


damage HARM n. 369 
DANGER a. 240 

daring BRAVE adj. 166 
deal DISTRIBUTE uv. 276 
dear EXPENSIVE adj. 320 
DEBATE vz. 242 

DECIDE vz. 245 

declare ANNOUNCE uv. 88 
deed ACT an. 38 

deem SUPPOSE uv. 536 
defeat CONQUER v. 225 
DEFEND uv. 248 

deft DEXTEROUS adj. 261 
DELAY vw. 250 

delegate REPRESENTATIVE n. 496 
delicate FINE adj. 336 
delight JOY n. 393 

demand ASK gv. 103 
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demeanour BEHAVIOUR a. 155 
demonstrate PROVE uv. 468 
demonstrate SHOW uv. 508 
denomination NAME n. 426 
DENY v. 251 

depart DEVIATE v. 256 

depart GO v. 363 

deportment BEHAVIOUR n. 155 


deputy REPRESENTATIVE n. 497 


desert ABANDON n. 18 
design AIM n. 68 

design INTEND v. 386 
DESIRE n. 253 

desirous EAGER adj. 293 
detail RELATE v. 488 
detain DELAY v. 250 
determine DECIDE uv. 245 
detriment HARM a. 369 
DEVIATE v. 256 

devoid EMPTY adj. 299 
DEXTEROUS adj. 259 

diet FOOD n. 338 

different VARIOUS adj. 565 
DIFFICULT adj. 261 
digress DEVIATE vy. 257 
dilatory SLOW adj. 515 

dire AWFUL adj. 127 

direct LEAD wu. 406 

DIRTY adj. 263 

discharge DISMISS v. 273 
discourse SPEECH n. 52! 
discuss DEBATE v. 243 
DISEASE n. 265 

disguise HIDE vz. 373 
disgust DISLIKE n. 270 
DISLIKE n, 269 

dismay FEAR n. 334 
DISMISS v. 272 
dispassionate CALM adj. 180 
dispense DISTRIBUTE v. 277 
display EXHIBITION a. 318 
display SHOW v. 508 
displeasure ANGER n. 79 
disposition CHARACTER n. 201 
dispute DEBATE vw. 244 
disregard NEGLECT v. 430 
dissemble HIDE v. 373 
DISTANT adj. 274 

distaste DISLIKE n. 270 
distinguished FAMOUS adj. 328 
distress SORROW n. 517 
DISTRIBUTE v. 275 
diverge DEVIATE v. 257 
diverse VARIOUS adj. 565 
divert AMUSE v. 77 
DIVIDE v. 278 

dodge AVOID v. 123 

doing ACT a. 39 

dole DISTRIBUTE ov. 277 


donation GIFT na. 356 
drag DRAW v. 281 


DRAW v. 280 


draw ATTRACT ov. 117 
dread FEAR n. 335 


dreadful AWFUL adj. 128 


DRESS n. 284 


drill EXERCISE n. 316 


drive MOVE v. 423 
DUTY n. 288 


E 


EAGER adj. 292 

ease REST an. 501 
EASY adj. 293 

effect RESULT nxn. 503 
EFFORT n. 294 


elderly AGED adj. 55 
elect CHOOSE ov. 203 


elucidate EXPLAIN v. 321 


ELEMENTARY adj. 297 


elude AVOID vz. 124 


eminent FAMOUS adj. 328 


employment BUSINESS a. 173 


empower AUTHORIZE  v. 


EMPTY adj. 298 
END v. 300 


end AIM n. 69 


endeavour ATTEMPT v. 110 


endeavour EFFORT n. 295 
endure CONTINUE ov. 228 


ENEMY n. 303 


energy POWER n. 453 
engage ATTRACT v. 118 
engaged BUSY adj. 176” 
engagement BATTLE nan. 139 
engagement BUSINESS n. 174 


enlarge INCREASE vz. 381 


entertain AMUSE v. 77 
enthusiasm ZEAL n. 599 


ENTRANCE an. 306 
entreat BEG uv, 147 


entry ENTRANCE n. 307 


ERROR an. 308 
escape AVOID zw. 124 
essay ATTEMPT v. 111 


essential NECESSARY adj. 


establish PROVE v. 468 
ESTEEM v. 311 
esteem APPRECIATE vu. 


122 


428 


100 


estimate APPRECIATE v. {01 


evade AVOID vz. 125 
evil BAD adj. 133 
evince SHOW uv. 509 


exact CORRECT adj. 230 
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EXAMPLE an. 312 
EXCUSE uv. 314 
EXERCISE n. 316 


exertion EFFORT n. 296 
exhibit SHOW ov. 510 
EXHIBITION nan. 317 
expeditious QUICK adj. 479 
expense PRICE n, 459 
EXPENSIVE adj. 319 
EXPLAIN v. 320 

explicit CLEAR adj. 210 
exploit ACHIEVEMENT an. 35 
expound EXPLAIN v. 321 


F 


FACE n. 323 

facile EASY adj, 293 
faith BELIEF n. 158 
fallacy ERROR a. 309 
FAME n. 325 

familiar USUAL adj. 560 
familiarize ACCUSTOM vg. 31 
FAMOUS adj. 327 

fancy SUPPOSE vu. 537 
far DISTANT adj. 274 
fare FOOD n. 339 
FASHION an. 330 

fashion FORM wv. 344 
fast QUICK adj. 479 
fasten ATTACH v. 108 
faulf ERROR na. 309 
FEAR n. 332 

fearful AFRAID adj. 52 
feat ACHIEVEMENT an. 36 
feeble WEAK adj. 584 
feed FOOD n. 339 

feign PRETEND vu. 457 
fertile PRODUCTIVE adj. 463 
fervour ZEAL n. 599 
fetch CARRY uv. 189 
fierce VIOLENT adj. 569 
fight BATTLE n. 140 
filthy DIRTY adj. 263 
fine BEAUTIFUL adj. 141 
FINE adj. 335 

finish END v. 302 

fire DISMISS v. 273 

fit ADAPT vu. 42 

fit SUITABLE adj. 531 
fitting SUITABLE adj. 532 
flavour TASTE n. 542 
flee AVOID vu. 125 

foe ENEMY n. 305 
FOOD n. 337 

FORBID v., 341 

force POWER n. 453 
forgive EXCUSE vu. 314 
FORM uv. 343 

FORMAL adj. 346 

forsake ABANDON ov. 19 
fortunate HAPPY ad}. 367 
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forward ADVANCE vz. 46 
foul DIRTY adj. 264 
foundation BASIS a. 136 
fragile WEAK adj. 584 
frail WEAK adj. 585 
FREEDOM n. 347 

fresh NEW adj. 432 
frightened AFRAID adj. 53 
frightful AWFUL adj. 128 
fruitful PRODUCTIVE adj. 463 
fruitless USELESS adj. 558 
function DUTY n. 289 
furious VIOLENT adj. 569 
further ADVANCE vw. 46 
fury ANGER n. 79 

futile USELESS adj. 558 


G 


gain ACHIEVE uv. 34° 
gainsay DENY v. 252 
gallant BRAVE adj. 166 
gallantry COURAGE na. 233 
gape GAZE ov. 352 

garb DRESS n. 287 
GATHER v. 349 

GAZE gv. 351 

gaze LOOK n. 413 

genuine REAL adj, 485 

GET v. 354° 

GIFT n. 355 

GIVE v. 357 

give up ABANDON uz. 19 
GLAD adj. 361 

glance LOOK n., 413 

glare GAZE v. 352 

glimpse LOOK n. 413 
glorious SPLENDID adj. 523 
glory FAME n. 326 

GO v. 363 

goal AIM n. 69 

goodness KINDNESS a. 40! 
gorgeous SPLENDID adj. 523 
grand SPLENDID adj. 524 
grant GIVE v. 360 

grasp CATCH v. 192 

grasp UNDERSTAND v. 556 
grateful AGREEABLE adj. 61 


gratifying AGREEABLE adj. 62 


great BIG adj. 160 

grief SORROW a. 517 

grip CATCH v. 192 

ground BASIS n. 137 
groundwork BASIS n. 137 
grow INCREASE gv, 382 
guard DEFEND v. 248 
guest VISITOR n. 572 

guide LEAD v. 406 

guise APPEARANCE a, 97 
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H 


HABIT xn. 365 

habitual USUAL adj. 561 
hand WORKMAN na. 590 
handsome BEAUTIFUL adj. 142 
handy DEXTEROUS adj. 261 
hanker YEARN v. 593 
HAPPY adj. 367 

hard DIFFICULT adj. 262 
HARM n. 368 

haul DRAW uv. 281 

hazard DANGER an. 240 
heal CURE wv. 238 

heave LIFT v. 408 

heed ATTENTION a. 114 
helper ASSISTANT n. 106 
heroic BRAVE adj. 167 
heroism COURAGE a. 234 
HIDE v. 37] 

HINDER uv. 374 

hoist LIFT v. 408 

hurt HARM a. 370 


I 


IDEA rn. 376 

ill BAD adj. 134 

illness DISEASE n. 267 
illustration EXAMPLE a. 313 
illustrious FAMOUS adj. 329 
imagine SUPPOSE uv. 537 
impart COMMUNICATE v. 220 
impassive CALM adj. 181 
impede HINDER vw. 374 
imperturbable CALM adj. 181 
impetuous VIOLENT adj. 570 
implore BEG vw. 148 

import IMPORTANCE an. 379 
IMPORTANCE n. 378 

impute ATTRIBUTE vz. 120 
INCREASE vz. 381 
independence FREEDOM n. 347 
indicate SHOW v. 510 
indication MARK na. 418 
indignation ANGER n. 80 
indispensable NECESSARY adj. 428 
infirm WEAK adj. 585 
INFORM 2. 383 

information KNOWLEDGE n. 403 
infrequent RARE adj. 483 
ingress ENTRANCE n. 307 
inhibit FORBID v. 342 

injury HARM n. 370 

inquire ASK v. 103 

inquiry QUESTION n. 477 
instance EXAMPLE na. 313 
instruct INFORM vy. 385 
instruct TEACH v. 545 


intelligent CLEVER adj. 213 
intelligible CLEAR adj. 210 
INTEND v. 386 

intent AIM n. 70 
intention AIM n. 70 
interdict FORBID v. 343 
interpret EXPLAIN vy. 322 
interrogate ASK v. 104 
inure ACCUSTOM vz. 31 
invite ATTRACT ov. 118 
ire ANGER a. 81 . 
irritation ANGER an. 8l 
issue RESULT n. 504 
iterate REPEAT v. 493 


J 


jeopardy DANGER n. 241 

job POSITION n. 449 

JOIN v. 388 

JOURNEY n. 390 

JOY n. 392 

joyful GLAD adj. 362 

judge DECIDE v. 246 
judgement OPINION a. 439 
juvenile YOUTHFUL adj. 596 
juvenility YOUTH n. 595 


K 


KEEP v. 395 

KILL vw. 396 

KIND n. 399 
KINDNESS a. 401 
KNOWLEDGE n. 402 


L 


labourer WORKMAN a. 590 
lapse ERROR a. 310 

large BIG adj. 160 

last CONTINUE uz. 228 
lawful LEGAL adj. 407 
LEAD v. 405 

lean THIN adj. 547 


learning KNOWLEDGE nr. 403 


leave ABANDON uv. 20 
leave GO v. 364 

LEGAL adj. 406 
legitimate LEGAL adj. 407 
leisurely SLOW adj. 516 
liberty FREEDOM n. 348 
LIFT v. 408 

light EASY adj. 294 
LIKENESS n. 409 
LIMIT an. 411 

loathing DISLIKE a. 271 
lone ALONE adj. 74 
lonely ALONE adj. 75 
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long YEARN ov. 593 

longing DESIRE n. 254 

look APPEARANCE 2, 97 
LOOK n. 412 

LOUD adj. 415 

lovely BEAUTIFUL adj. 148 
lucid CLEAR adj. 210 

lucky HAPPY adj. 368 


M 


magnificent SPLENDID adj. 524 
maintain SUPPORT vz. 533 
MAKE v. 416 

malady DISEASE n. 267 
manifest SHOW v. 511 
manufacture MAKE uv. 416 
MARK nr. 417 

mark TRACE n. 550 

massacre KILL wv. 397 

mature RIPE adj. 506 

mean INTEND v. 387 

mellow RIPE adj. 507 
MEMORY n. 420 

menace THREAT v. 549 
meridian ZENITH n. 602 
middle CENTRE n. 197 
midst CENTRE na. 197 

mien APPEARANCE na. 98 
misadventure ACCIDENT an. 29 
mischance ACCIDENT a. 29 
mischief HARM n. 371 

mishap ACCIDENT a. 30 
mistake ERROR nan. 310 
mode FASHION a. 331 

modify CHANGE vw. 199 
moment IMPORTANCE n. 379 
motive CAUSE a. 195 

mould FORM v. 345 

MOVE uv. 423 

multiply INCREASE vz. 382 
murder KILL v. 398 

muster GATHER uv. 351 
MUTUAL adj. 424 


N 


NAME n. 426 

narrate RELATE v. 488 
nasty DIRTY adj. 264 
nature CHARACTER n,. 202 
naughty BAD adj. 134 
NECESSARY adj. 427 
need POVERTY a. 451 
NEGLECT v. 429 

NEW adj. 431 

nice FINE adj. 336 
noisy LOUD adj. 415 
note MARK nr. 418 


note NOTICE vw. 434 

noted FAMOUS adj. 330 
NOTICE v. 433 

notice ATTENTION a. 115 
notify INSTRUCT vw. 385 
notion IDEA a. 377 

notion OPINION pr. 439 
nought ZERO n. 604 
nourishment FOOD rn. 340 
novel NEW adj. 432 
number QUANTITY rn. 473 
nutriment FOOD n. 340 


O 


OBEDIENT adj. 437 

object AIM nx. 71 

obligation DUTY n. 289 
observe NOTICE v. 434 
obstinate STUBBORN adj. 528 
obstruct HINDER v. 374 
obtain GET v. 354 

obvious CLEAR adj. 211 
occasion CAUSE n. 195 
occasion OPPORTUNITY a. 442 
occupation BUSINESS n. 174 
occupied BUSY adj. 177 
offer GIVE v. 360 

offer PROPOSAL n. 466 

office DUTY rn. 290 

old AGED adj. 55 

omit NEGLECT v. 430 
operative WORKMAN a. 591 
OPINION fn. 438 
OPPORTUNITY a. 441 
OPPOSE vw. 443 

OPPOSITE adj. 444 

oration SPEECH a. 521 
ordinary USUAL adj. 561 
ORIGIN a. 445 

over ABOVE prep., adv. 27 
overcome CONQUER vw. 226 


P 


pact AGREEMENT n. 67 
parade SHOW vz. 511 
pardon EXCUSE uv. 315 
part DIVIDE vw. 278 

pass WAY n. 580 

passage WAY n. 58l 
passion ANGER n. 82 
path WAY n. 58! 
peaceful CALM adj. 181 
peep LOOK n. 414 
perceive NOTICE v. 435 
peril DANGER n. 241- 
persist CONTINUE v. 229 
persistent STUBBORN adj. 529 
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pick CHOOSE vo. 204 
pinnacle ZENITH a. 603 
place POSITION n, 450 
placid CALM adj. 181 
plain CLEAR adj. 211 
plain SIMPLE adj. 514 
pleasant AGREEABLE adj. 62 
pleased GLAD adj. 362 
pleasing AGREEABLE adj. 63 
leasure JOY n. 393 
LENTY n. 448 
pluck COURAGE nan. 234 
oint SHOW v. 512 
OSITION n. 449 
POVERTY n. 451 
POWER a. 452 
practice EXERCISE n. 317 
practice HABIT n. 366 
precious VALUABLE adj. 564 
precise CORRECT adj. 231 
prefer CHOOSE v. 204 
present GIFT 2. 356 
present GIVE v. 361 
preserve KEEP v, 395 
presume SUPPOSE v. 538 
PRETEND ov. 455 
pretty BEAUTIFUL adj. 143 
revent HINDER v. 375 
RICE n. 457 
PRIDE n. 460 


primary ELEMENTARY adj. 297 


prize APPRECIATE v. 101 
prize REWARD n. 505 
proceed ADVANCE v. 47 
proclaim ANNOUNCE v. 88 
procure GET v. 355 

roduce MAKE uv. 417 
RODUCTIVE adj. 463 
profess PRETEND 2. 457 
PROFIT n. 464 
progress ADVANCE uv. 47 
prohibit FORBID vo. 343 
promote ADVANCE uv. 48 
prompt QUICK adj. 479 
promulgate ANNOUNCE v. 89 
proper SUITABLE adj. 532 
property QUALITY a. 471 
PROPOSAL n. 465 
proposition PROPOSAL an. 466 
rotect DEFEND uv. 249 
ROVE v. 467 
provision CLAUSE na. 207 
prowess COURAGE n. 235 
prowl WANDER ov. 573 
publish ANNOUNCE uv. 89 
puerile YOUTHFUL adj. 596 
pull DRAW v. 282 
purchase BUY v. 178 
purge CLEAN 2g, 209 


purify CLEAN v. 209 
purpose AIM n. 72 
pursuit BUSINESS a. 175 


Q 


QUALITY an. 470 
QUANTITY n. 472 
QUARREL a. 473 
query ASK v. 104 
query QUESTION an. 478 
question ASK v. 105 
QUESTION n. 477 
QUICK adj. 478 
quiet CALM adj. 182 
quit ABANDON v. 20 
QUOTE ov. 482 


R 


rage ANGER a. 82 

raiment DRESS n. 287 

raise LIFT v. 409 

ramble WANDER uv. 574 

range WANDER uv. 574 

rapid QUICK adj. 480 

RARE adj. 483 

reach COME v. 216 

REAL adj. 484 

reason CAUSE n. 196 

rebuke REPROACH vz. 499 
recall REMEMBER v. 491 
recapitulate REPEAT v. 493 
reciprocal MUTUAL adj. 425 
recite REPEAT v. 494 
RECOGNIZE v. 486 

recollect REMEMBER vu. 491 
recollection MEMORY n. 421 
recompense REWARD v. 505 
recount RELATE v. 489 

refer ATTRIBUTE v. 120 
regard ATTENTION n. 116 
region ZONE n. 606 

rehearse REPEAT v. 494 
reiterate REPEAT v. 495 
rejoinder ANSWER a, 91 
RELATE v. 487 

relinquish ABANDON o. 21 
relish TASTE vn. 543 

remark NOTICE v. 435 
remedy CURE v. 239 
REMEMBER vu. 490 
remembrance MEMORY a. 421 
reminiscence MEMORY an. 422 
remote DISTANT adj. 275 
renounce ABANDON uv. 22 
renown FAME an. 326 
renowned FAMOUS adj. 330 
repartee ANSWER a. 91 
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REPEAT 2. 492 shape FORM v,. 345 


reply ANSWER a. 92. share DIVIDE v, 279 
report RELATE v. 489 shatter BREAK vw. 169 
repose REST n. 501 shield DEFEND ov. 249 
REPRESENTATIVE nr. 495 shift CHANGE gv. 199 
reprimand REPROACH uJ. 500 ‘shiver BREAK v. 170 
REPROACH uv. 498 shocking AWFUL adj. 128 
reprove REPROACH v. 500 SHOW vz. 508 
repugnance DISLIKE an. 271 show EXHIBITION na. 319 
reputation CHARACTER a. 202 shun AVOID v. 126 
request BEG v. 148 shut CLOSE vz. 214 
requisite NECESSARY adj. 429 sickness DISEASE n, 268 
resemblance LIKENESS n. 410 sign MARK n. 418 
resentment ANGER nz. 83 significance IMPORTANCE an. 380 
resign ABANDON v. 23 similarity LIKENESS n. 410 
resist OPPOSE vy. 443 SIMPLE adj. 513 
resolve DECIDE v. 246 singe BURN v. 172 
respect ESTEEM zg. 311 single ALONE adj. 75 
response ANSWER n. 93 situation POSITION n. 450 
responsibility DUTY xn. 290 slaughter KILL v. 398 
REST n. 501 slay KILL v. 399 
RESULT xn. 502 slender THIN adj. 548 
retain KEEP v. 396 slight NEGLECT v. 43] 
retard DELAY v. 250 slim THIN adj. 548 
retort ANSWER n. 94 slip ERROR n. 311 
reveal SHOW og. 512 SLOW adj. 514 
reverse OPPOSITE adj. 445 smack TASTE n. 544 
revoke ABOLISH ov, 25 smart CLEVER adj. 213 
REWARD n. 504 smash BREAK v. 170 
RIPE adj. 506 snatch CATCH vz. 193 
rise ORIGIN 7. 446 sob CRY v. 236 
road WAY n. 581 solace COMFORT vz. 218 
roam WANDER v. 575 solicit BEG vu, 149 
robust STRONG adj, 527 solicitude CARE n. 186 
root ORIGIN n. 447 solitary ALONE adj. 75 
route WAY n. 582 sooth COMFORT v. 219 
rove WANDER v. 575 SORROW an. 516 
row QUARREL n. 476 sort KIND n. 400 
rudimentary ELEMENTARY adj. 297 source ORIGIN n. 447 
SPEAK v. 518 
S species KIND n. 400 
SPEECH nan. 520 

sack DISMISS v. 273 speedy QUICK adj. 480 
savour TASTE n. 543 SPLENDID adj. 522 
scarce RARE adj. 484 splinter BREAK vz. 171 
scared AFRAID adj. 53 spokesman REPRESENTATIVE 2.497 
science KNOWLEDGE n. 404 squabble QUARREL n. 476 
scorch BURN vg. 172 squalid DIRTY adj. 265 
sear BURN v. 172 stare GAZE v. 353 
second SUPPORT v. 534 start BEGIN z. 152 
sedate CALM adj. 182 stipulation CLAUSE n. 207 
seek ATTEMPT vz. 111 stir MOVE vz. 424 
seize CATCH v. 193 stray WANDER uv. 576 
select CHOOSE uv. 205 strength POWER n. 454 
semblance APPEARANCE an. 99 stroke BLOW n. 162 
sentiment OPINION n. 440 ~ STRONG adj. 526 
separate DIVIDE v. 279 STUBBORN adj. 528 
serene CALM adj. 182 sturdy STRONG adj. 527 
settle DECIDE v. 247 style FASHION a. 331 
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subdue CONQUER vu. 226 
submissive OBEDIENT adj. 437 
subtle FINE adj. 337 

suit ADAPT vz. 43 

SUITABLE adj. 530 

sum QUANTITY n. 473 
summit ZENITH n. 603 
sumptuous SPLENDID adj. 525 
superb SPLENDID adj. 525 
supplicate BEG v. 149 
SUPPORT z, 532 

SUPPOSE vz. 536 

SURPRISE vz. 539 

surprise WONDER n. 589 
surrender ABANDON uv. 23 
sustain SUPPORT v. 535 
sustenance FOOD a. 340 
swerve DEVIATE v. 258 

swift QUICK adj. 481 

symptom MARK a. 419 


T 


tack ATTACH vz. 109 

talk SPEAK vw. 519 

tang TASTE n. 544 

tardy SLOW adj. 516 
TASTE n. 542 

TEACH v. 545 

tell INFORM ov. 386 

tell RELATE v. 489 
temper ANGER n. 84 
term CLAUSE n. 207 
terminate END v, 302 
terrible AWFUL adj. 129 
THIN adj. 547 

think SUPPOSE v. 538 
thought IDEA n. 377 
THREAT n. 549 

title NAME n, 426 

token MARK n. 420 
tolerate ADMIT vw. 45 

tour JOURNEY a. 391 
tow DRAW vz. 282 
TRACE n. 550 

track TRACE n. 551 
TRADE n. 552 

traffic TRADE nr. 553 
train ACCUSTOM v. 32 
train TEACH vw. 546 
tranquil CALM adj. 183 
transparent CLEAR adj. 212 
travel JOURNEY nn. 391 
treaty AGREEMENT n. 67 
tremendous AWFUL adj. 129 
trip JOURNEY a. 391 
triumph VICTORY n. 567 
true REAL adj. 485 
trust BELIEF n. 159 


try ATTEMPT z. 111 
tug DRAW vg. 283 


U 


uncouth AWKWARD adj. 131 
UNDERSTAND uv. 554 
ungainly AWKWARD adj. 132 
unite JOIN v. 389 

unwieldy AWKWARD adj. 132 
uphold SUPPORT v. 535 
usage HABIT n. 366 

USELESS adj. 557 

USUAL adj. 559 


Vv 


vacant EMPTY adj. 299 
vacuous EMPTY adj. 299 
vainglory PRIDE n. 461 
valiant BRAVE adj. 167 
valour COURAGE n. 235 
VALUABLE adj. 563 
value APPRECIATE vz, 102 
vanity PRIDE n. 462 
vanquish CONQUER v. 226 
VARIOUS adj. 564 

vary CHANGE vz. 200 
vaunt BOAST v. 163 
vehement VIOLENT adj. 570 
verify CONFIRM vg, 223 
vestige TRACE n. 55] 
VICTORY n. 566 

victuals FOOD an, 341 

view AIM n. 73 

view OPINION na. 44! 
vigour POWER zn. 454 
vigorous STRONG adj. 527 
VIOLENT adj. 568 

visage FACE n. 324 
VISITOR an, 571 

vogue FASHION an. 331 
void EMPTY adj. 300 
voyage JOURNEY nan. 392 


W 


WANDER v. 573 

wander DEVIATE v. 258 
want POVERTY n. 452 
WARLIKE adj. 577 
WARN vw. 578 | 

WAY n. 580 

WEAK adj. 583 

weakly WEAK adj. 586 
weep CRY v. 237 

weight IMPORTANCE na. 380 
welcome AGREEABLE adj. 64 
wicked BAD adj. 135 

wish DESIRE a. 255 
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withstand OPPOSE vy. 444 
WONDER nr. 586 
WORKMAN an. 590 

worker WORKMAN a. 591 
worry CARE n. 187 

wrath ANGER av. 84 


Y 


YEARN v. 592} 
yearning DESIRE a. 255 


young YOUTHFUL adj. 597 
YOUTH 1. 594 
YOUTHFUL adj. 595 


Z 


ZEAL an. 598 
ZENITH n. 600 
ZERO n.' 604 
ZONE n. 605 
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